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PREFACE. 


The  summary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Gardening  during  the  year 
1836,  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume,  p.  613.,  renders  a 
Preface  unnecessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
Contents.  These  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  — 
Original  Communications;  Reviews  of  Books;  Miscellaneous  Intel- 
ligence ;  List  of  Plants  ;  List  of  Fruits ;  List  of  Culinary  Vegetables ; 
List  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  Floricultural  Societies ;  List  of 
Gardens  and  Country  Seats ;  List  of  Engravings;  List  of  Contributors. 
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'^""■.c,ai;:^*""xr*x  ■ 

niWrtncU      -       -       Tms 

Clptliia  lanpecriiUi . 

..jfU^cu^pe^.^  :  k 

SS.fSs;.  - 

.  3*5 

cSa^-  -   .       fig 

■iSwMiiSSni  '-         .  «1 

p.unil.lli.,^,         .        .  3» 

.AgroM^Kiiu  ■BupgNte, 

C«yftl.il«q.      . 

-      .KS 

■Skfjft"  '■.■»-r ,. 

Al^Mihui'HaU, 

«™ 

"^aA^'^'iabB 

.^  urn  unliSnlcum   . .     -  103 

SiMen' 

"■    .«c^lu-,J).....  -.     -SM 

DrtW,"&llmcl««rat"6M 

urUiium     -        .         .  S79 

ToilwDrth  diatn 

^IgiuiluiatlH.,..  ...        -    60 
iDcJmi  .    ,  .       .       .    eo 

CMt^iapellilji 

CMtSiliUDi  . 

atSSStSu.-"':!!! 

CbelH.  cedui  ■ 
Ea&tU  cedar 

-MS 

.!«""!■":?. 

«)oru1iiima.fl.      .        .4S3 

OTita       -          ,          .  813 

Ce)]b.i.t™Qto«.A 

ur,cntaii..jf.'^     .         .31* 

PiitUclH.  atU.    -      -  no 

-  TOS 

OsnrJnUi*     .           -    Id 

tAmh^crttaliKiMti-       -lis 

"^'""usrlr. 

.l,liityvhSII»,    .yn.   C. 

.6SB.TM 

i^KT'aiT^'rr"-*.!^ 

OciniHIiu)  uiiHUf 

-        .-IN 

;sss5"'?'.;a 

druuitufiricliU 

•|S:FSa„:- 

i=;s.,„- 

A'dui 

-  404.  Ml 
-60.561 

l''t!!!"l""!<U*iri^''r' 

c£lu       ,       ,  -■       .  IS,  3B0 

-1*8 

•Cr^"rtSi,A"   -      TsH 

^'rtKiUii  O-nedo      .          .  «H 

-    10 

C7ctob6tbni*at»iqLO>- 

cinad  n  li 

3» 

•pulcMlU       .          "-  435 

A 

CjiAala  Jivtnk*         .  381.  6ae 

1        oc       N    HieOiui 

■infisili          .             .  «s 

ftOntubnanDUiiM             148 

rt  n 

iSs2"'i 

*9 

gsK;i!?."-ssi: " 

AtHm  D<biM 

^      ESS 

CJUiiu  >A<UinJdi  4TD.  C. 
Zafaacnunr      nupu. 

«JF"'^*si 

610  6ta 
m      4£9 

».i£as«    """ 

liu 

•  B6Uaiu,  jl       -         -  598 

ilplBiu          .      -  BIS.  2U 

SsT&r-'     1 

ra 

lU 

£<d>ibiium<ditei>m     .369 

^S 

D.lM.gi'sIa*;    -"         .'l« 

»«  i^H^SriteC*.        *« 

£ 

''*S,.'S.'^™,^x  ,1 

Sfuia 

4U4 

•Sffi.'a-»STi.'-s « 

^^^W,f*M«nll«.  A  «g 

Idl.®^ 

•  >«.  »B6ltlpl«,ji:      -    38 
Ddtdrobiuni  t  canyUkUa, 


LIST   OF   PLANTS. 


IX 


Dend.  f  deniifldnim,  jl     .    79 

macrosticbyttm^       >  368 

Hgidum       -       .         .434 

ZMct&mmui  ±  himalayiUius    186 

iiliteiia  tmin    .  -        aim 

jJNomiBlft£lKraim  -J'iOl- 

:-/   J^mtJ^       •  .  1   •>  -  3(n 

*  DougUlala  *mvklu.>l. .  i>*>4Sa 


\ 


Drdsera  fiUfiSrmif,^! 
^chium  c&ndicaiM 
i^wlirdsia  grandiflbra,^. 

aaicropli^Ilii' 
il^Iate  srW^sltls 
Spidendnun  *  tamaAtd^Jda, 
fi.''    •'-  -         *     •       - 

•  bifidum,  J».    * '  - 

fpbftMluw  tdiphfiium)^. 
£rHl«raa  (tamAdensIs- 
EsedlMiifi^  »4tiil>na,  ^ 
1  '  tpuiveruIiDta«jl 


418 
413 


i         niea 
>     ctBipit&ia 

♦Aj^iecoldw      ^- 
*  tenuif  t>{ia  -   . 

SulMi1ii«li)iridA,Jf; 

fuiq^nios -evropee'u^ 

Suphorbta  MlgenA 
'  > '     heteroph^Ua  { - 
pulcheiviiiui  . 
Poina^ttct 
Eutf rpe  |»i8i£Slxal» 
Xittoca     msamfl&ra 
JSr*.  j_sytt.  IL 


36S 

.4fiS 

^4!2$ 

.-  49 

3Gt 

«9 

570 

600 

39 

.        .548 
.      .434 

.548 

•    •434 

.  368 

-      •  .4184 

^489 

-  44 
<.400 

-  187 
.  390 

B. 
-390 

-  8iO.  256 

-  -  200 
Bart. 
Men. 


WftSt. 


«id8t»  D.  Don.  .        -  315 

▼iACida,^. -^  .    47.703 

Fagop^mmeMsollntum     .  318 

tanricum  .  .318 

.EigiiB  sanguinea         .        -    11 

sylv&tica    60. 109*  110. 401. 

402,403.448.700 

The  Burnlram  beeriies  -  583 

The  great  bedob.  Wind. 

•or  Forest  .    ■  -  585 

-    TxWnH'a  Tsyn.  F*  0ylv&. 

t»a3  ,  .529 

BofbUaguianensU        .         492 

Fiata  drioa    .  &  ^i.  em.  430 

elaMhta  .  .  .452 

Fragdria  tntibloola    -        .146 

T     vteca,  cuU,        .  -  431 

AAxiniu    .  .  .  7. 11 

~    amer.^uglaDdifblia      .  699 

etcitaior  .  60.  1091  167.  400. 

40SL  404.  451.  700 

Camock  asb      .  .  589 

Saltwood  CastlQ  Mh      .584 

Wobum  Abbey  ash     .  583 

heteroph;^  Avaiiegita, 

Ar.       "  -  -  S72 

.  O'miu    .  .  .693 

FritttUUa  ^'Odprea^ Jff .         -   78 
JKshfia  arbbrMeOM,  ^at.  -  370 
.  coccinea,  var.  *Orooifi. 

•dJf«,A       -  .640 

dfaoolor,>ll        .  .359 

gldbbaa     .  .'        .370 

grftciMs  .  .370 

vwcmMtdmon:   vara.    1 

dttofltoi     iUndLi    2 
•   c6iiic«  D.B9n.i  9f9. 

F.  o6nic8   Z.JiM«.;    3 

globdM  D.  I)^i«,  05m. 

F.  gloMm  l^tfmi;.  s  4 

nuilli  D.  Dom  ayn. 

F.  gvieUis  LimdLj^F.    ' 

.dacuwatt  •  <?*«A.  rs* 

>  ^/^'^eeorvdta  J9MI^  Fw    1 
returrtlw  KASP*}^  jtt '.  1600 

*recurvifldra ;  syu.  ina-^« 


crortdmon  vaf.  reeur. 


vjiu 


Fdchaiff  viygAta 
Jttciu  digtUtus  . 


-674 
-370 

„.. ^        -        .  fi79 

F^gtts  iii«11«£ii*M    .         -TIT 

'  ifK  •  Orythfte  f  uoiflbra 
Dk  Ikm^  Jt,  .  S17 

*Galat61U    ^   ^uncti^ta  j 
•VQ*  i^ster  punctltiu  JV.  et 
A.,    G.  intermedia  ;CafV., 
^•ter     ^teMit^rtilii    fit. 
4med.tJL  -.  .  -   45 

Gardoqukr  •OilMlM;  A  -  47 
Oadta  biennis  .  -  155 

•paftMMii^       ^       .419 
afbdrea   .         .  -  715 

mteil*i^irfK       ^        .249 
*     Blue  var.         .  .703 

Dod*a  Maty  .  618 

The  Northern  WMg    -  675 
^rentidna  pyTtiiiikja    .       .206 
tquinquefliM*,;!.    .     .360 
dferiimMB  tLtadteydrntm  .  185 
GiliWf  tettolfldra,^.    .      .541 
GladldhtfOardfttMi  ComiU, 
ai».  r^VfA.O.ColvnM 
H.B.,  No.  It7a3        -  369 
,        iiatalenti«,  (mU.     .       .369 
>  Glycine  nigraoaM  [?  Keo. 

nUdya  nigtieans]    .        -  664 

4>oddtia,A  .  .135 

*lgpida,^.  .         .  355 

•  nibiedttda,^.     .       -  315 

*vin68a,>C        .  .  419 

Gomixlu$  saccbMftr  .  325 

€hiAfiH»NM  olBoiniUe  .  186 

Qymn6cladus  canadfnsit  .  891. 

GifMBOpuf  pAtua  .  .657 
Habendria  «procdrai  Jl.  .  362 
Maem«l6ir^on    oampechiJU 

num  -  .  -  491 

Helilinthus  linnuos  .  .679 
f  A^lichr^sum  *bfoolor,/f.  .  45 
Heliotr5pium  europe^am  -  199 
Heraciawm  ^peram  [gi^n. 

tdum3  -  .487.548 

hibiscus  ^TlaciM    .  .20 

Hdrdeum  vulg^re       .       .61 

fiyacinthu«  orientdlis,  ctdf.' J53 

•spicdtus,^!.         .         .  362 

Hydrangea  Hort^nsta  .  408.  413 

riex  ilquifbUuai  .  400.  4«4 

Idipyrdna         .  .188 

I  excelsior         .  .  188 

paraguaiends        >       .188 

tserrftta    .        -  .188 

vomitdria       .       «      .  188 

Impdtiens  Iglandullfera     .  185 

Ipomoe'a  rbbro-cae'rulearrli. 

bro.cyitnea]   .  -214.702 

*Ismelia  •mader^nsls,  Jk  -  421 
Isopbgon  •Bltxterj,^.         .    74 
^QMithiildtu*  var.  2  *li. 
nedris,  ^.  -        .43 

JaAordm  *integrifbha,j8L  -315 
Ji^glans  nigra  •  .  418 

rdgia        .  .  236. 451 

Junlpenu  eommilnis  •    60 

Tireinidna,^.    .  .288 

Kageneckfa  f  cratttgifblla  j 
syn.    K.    crateegbldes  D. 
Don,  fl.      •  -        .136 

KennMya   «  macrofdi^a, 

ftm  -  .  .  358 

*fitirirng«"  >r.        -       .252 
Kcttia    *S*t*onica,    single- 
flowered,  jl.  .        -  -359 
KSIi^utdria  fianleuldta  223.  399 

Lhxtii  europft'ft  ^   20a  S3&  402. 

568.589 

•  p^ndula       -i'      ^       -'4(51 

,  «La«i)^pUK*»Oli«M;Kle«i'JI<  4Si2 

Lasthfenia  tcalif6rnic«;;ft^'^'77 

£Atbyru9  f  Annitagednu«V^jlR^42 


£4thynH  f  votundtAUtu  ; 
syn.  rotundlfbUiit  rar. 
flSUpttcitt  D.  Dm,  fi,  813 

Zatlma  JBeMMi      *      '  *m\ 
n6UIU    ...  991.  403 

^SK^fnu^ *  -  891 

i^pvoBipiNMi  dMHtRRroa  .  70S 
Leptospermum  ipi  .  .  706 

Leucdjum  Timum  .  .  371 
fLimninthea       Dou^iUtf, 

detc.  -      ■    -  494 

LinM*  CfMbalih'la  .  386 

XAnuni  »Berendi€f£  A  .  85S 
Llpaiffc»WalkdnVr,jr  .  79 
LiquMtoibar  Styraciflua  »  8 
Liriod^SadtonTulipffera  .  &  ja 


11.401492 
.  198 
.  !<» 
.  61 
-  7 
tl9S.699 
.  43.? 


LDbiMi  f&lgent 

•pl^ndena 
JEfblium  perfone 

LonleiKiM' 

alpigeMi      •-•• 
Xuplnua  feibifrona 

*  bimacuUtoa.yl. 

*denalM»Ua 

*hirsuClaain)oa 

*l&tifbnuatyi. 

*leptoplvfHua    . 

*«taa«roph^U8,;9. 

niinna  <-        .  703.,  dlqrc. 

iMKMJkalACMia 

*subcanib6t»,^. 

*tex£nai8,^. 

£f  eium  f  iArum,  fi.        ' " '  . 

MacldM  adrMttlMii 

M2.fi9».  694. 
MacMMniatatii&fMitii  jt.  . 

MflRiiMMiateicttlMa ' 
complcua 
grfioilia^i''      ^ 
grandiflbm  .  -10^  11 


42 
435 
435 
939 


435 
548 
137 
314 
140 


'49 
448 


411. 


magordetWH 
prae'oox 

tnacrophflla    .  ' 

obovdM«|^ilmlU 

p4ft-amiddta 

trip^tala 
Malcdmfa  m)ilfliiM' 
itfftlope  trffldM  vflba  '  ; 
Manprera^fMieei  "  .  ^  : 
MormaVpitit^gbtittifthh  • 
MaKilidria*0ri«tJbtii,j9.       - 

t  *<i«teenii  f  «ytf.   M. 
fiiscdta  Hort.,  fl. 
UeotaO^  »rtdrtitoiltftfa. 

•?|h6tefo0lifllfi^ 
Medi^lgo  •aqpMina 
MelUuithus  ni^or    . 
itfgntbaviridtS'      {. 
UTimbia  ptidlca        "*• 
Iffmuloa  •oarriinSfia 

Varietiea  of  jAftmuhia   . 
*  Monmbdea  *  atiEOpurp^^rea, 


391. 

44S 
^416 
-448 

-  11.  ©9 
■    -448 

448 

-  li  281 
548 


708 

143 
46 


199 
510 
079 
ff79 

om 


Mbi 


361 
10 

115 


bruaitba  .  . 

«  multtcadlia 
nigra       -•'     •  - 
Milsa    t  Cavendl^hff  y  syn. 

M.  cblhdtttis  8»e.     * .  618 
f  ciijit€n8i8  i   wyn.  "M. 
CaWBdlrt*  Pkxt,  >r.  !J!6 
Myfintliua  barbdtus  var.  *2 

Iab§lIofelbo,>f.  •   V 
^rclaaua  *con8^bl»,^. 
NeMtmbtmn  apeeidavto 
N^m6pbila  »«&«)ta- '  '' 

:^ehr£nfehe|aa%dta,;jf.     ^,    - 

<&nothdr^,liuidlr&aa(t  S^yli.'  ^ 

<3B.  coRcfnna  D.  Don,  Jl.i.\ 

»OklenliHiditf  »Depg€Sm\i  ^ 

ic  Eink  et  OttdjJ/Wn.^*  w;iou5«i 
(nen  europae'^a  -  .         -  391^7 


Onddtun  1 
Onbpls  rului 


letnphfJu 


iaarii*MaydiM,jl 
it«>iii>p«ixlul>,A 

itU>'C<KU^U,A 

rtnifftljB,! 


nilti  ttunnsdadi 
rhfinslum  t«nu 
iiijlici  plumbH 
Pli|r«Kirf  DIM  florit 
PbiKttMi  ■  tiuno 

+  (ietliuin.,jl 

IjoSitniiaa 

Lirtcio   - 


PlainithKlUt  •  plcM, ... 
PolBciaiM"01Hi«i*J,*       -   « 
•  PoiuMUi  •ptiloWrrlns, 
^.       -  -  -  iKt 


cuollnUna 
diUUU  - 
dilitiU ;  lyn.  CutigUta 

5*7.  Sia^ 


USl'OF    rbANI^,, 


intcfl^im^A 


Boddinnon  aik 

"  Twelire  ApmUb" 
CawlhiHpe  ou 

€r«tipirw  4uIe    {Ski 
FredTllkoalu 


L^-^' 


f«TUglB«llll    -  -  £06 

Uvuni  nn-Adlea  iidn. 
mdliomiiTir.  •tijbri- 


ncHTVMLBdd.jJI.     -4« 


RluM    . 


SalpiglSuli  inugriftili. 
SdiibilrAi  mlluiciniLui 


'  Scei>tr£nlta»        f  Druio- 


t  SicMnria  Errlhcfiiylon  ,  -  SIO 
SUtm  f  rtgU, «  -  .  40 

Soltndra  grmdifliiu  £13.,  nU. 

Sfflljo  hetemphf !!•  -  m.Ji.  sm 

Stahira  lro6nlca  .  fo.  3SI 

p«nduta.  .«£3 

Sdrtwi  ■ufufi^iU     ■  -  60 

StereS'lliifilaUnU3]U  -  :.Va 
Streliu*.  Bugaua    .  -  SI* 

SIniilinihui    •  AmclntMi. 

ida.lL       .         -  /5» 

■StrotFiUnlha  •  SiUnidw  ,- 

nn.     RuilUd      SabitUaiu 

iMM^MMol^fi^  -  -  *ai 
Si/ringii  vulgi>^       -  -  6BE 
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TuMimndfattolniiii  67. 19&  SJ9 

TkxM  baocdU  001404.  5591  563. 

e8&,  Jig.  S70 

Avii&nKjkM  yew  -       -  585 

CrowhurMyww      '       -  588 

Fcvtingalrjesr  -  588 

Fonntaiu' Abbey  yew  .  588 

Ctatsford  yew        .       -  583 

Harlington  yew^/ig.  270. 585 

IfBey  yiBW       ^  -  587 

X^eeds  yew         .  .  584 

QiSQen  Jfavy'ayew       .  589 

Rosedoe  yew        .         .  588 

'WajMinston  yew  -      .  584 

Wiodlcahan  yew         .  588 

Irish  yew,  baecita  hU 

bernica        -  284.,  y^.  554 

Thia  vlridis      •  -  6:^.  €94 

7btU«  occidenUlis       -      .  404 

Tbunbergte  aliMa«  ftfalbi- 

fldra»>g.  .  -  483 

Tignaia,  Pavdntki       .        -  688 

Tilia  americdna    .       .      -  700 

e«rop«^a       >  -  60. 400 

The    Bfoor   Park   lime 

tree  •  -  584 

*TrichopiUa  «  tdrtilisA     -  9fil 

7rif51ium  *  f\idltiuD,>l     .  481 

incamdtum       -  -  213 

freflgxum.jf.        .        .137 

Tripsacum  4aeiyloldQp,>%-.  .271 

monost^ciiycn,^^.        -  271 


TritUnU  t  iaMre|>btUa,  /I.  189 
Tritekta  •  Idxa       -  -  4S6 

Tfopae^olum  triooldruin      -  S68 
Tr6ximoa  f  glatioam  yn,n. 

•land»2,A       -  -    T6 

TmMUo  ti^brida  if  FtUu 

cite*  h^brida]       .  -  679 

Unmut 

Bacei's  Mill  elm  .  587 

Chipetead  elm       •       -  584 
Crawley  ehn    .  .588 

Joe  Fullen's  ebn  .  5b7 

MongeweUeims  .  587 

F'itPe't  ehn       .  .583 

Pollock  elma        .       .589 
Tutbury  elm    .  .587 

cainp6«trls        .  60.  40a  451 
monUna     .  .  409. 700 

*onipa       .  .699 

8pL       .  .       .  167 

{/rtica  diolca         .  .553 

f'accinium  *canBd^nae,yl..    44 

tmyrtiU«de«,A  -    44 

virg&tum,>l.  .  .  610 
vanda  •  tdree, >  .  .49 
yaOkeimfa  g)Auca*var.  fl. 

Tubeactoti-puTptltreis,  ^  .    48 

Kerbdna  (rlnOlde*  2  Sablni; 

syn.  r.  multlflda  var. 

eontrict&tfl.     -        .483 

*  rugdia,^.        -  -    78 

Ferdntea  *  exalt^ta,;!.       .  256 


yermicaf\MkU,/l,  .  .  77 
X  ■pecl6sa,>f.  -  .77 
Fetlciria  •graiidlffdrB,,/!.  .  73 
I1b6mum  aiMmoldei  .  10 
nda  Aba  .  .  680 

vUldca       .  .        .  159 

Flola  tricolor,  euU.  .  591 

VirgiUa  latea     .  .  223.  301 

*  Vitciria  f  neclfieta ;  ayn. 
Lf  chnH  Viadria  alblilbm 
HorU,n.     .  .  .40 

fUcum  album  .  817.  TiS 

ntU  vinifera  (T/Ol,  cuU.  244  356 
Wats5nto  marginilta,  cult.  .  369 
rftaea,  euli.     .  .  370 

Wistilria  sln^iuis ;  syn.  Con. 

•equlMa    .  -  215.,  fi.  73 

Xanthorrhoe'a  arbftrea       .  689 

Xantboxylum  hoitlle  .  186 

yificca  itUHfblia         .  .    27 

t  draconii,  ft,  -  543 

t  6Acclda,  fl.  .543 

gIori<Sca       -  -  552,  &54 

suDeitM  .  .  656 

ZhA  Mdyt.  tm.        .  .  212 

*  t  Zenobia  fipecibM;  avn. 

Aiidt6meda  specima 
Mich,  fl,        '  -  256 

Zephyr4B(tM«*Drumm6nd/, 
fl.        -  -  -  184 

Zyg(^telum  *eochleire,  /f.  315 
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Almoud       ...  147.  237  ( 
Anbna  CkerimoUa        .       .  285 
Apples  .  >  .148 

Gu:tonPippia    -         .       719 
Downtoix  Nonpareil         -  220 
Hunt's  Duke  of  Gloucester  220 
Large  Virginia         >       •  694 
Twickenham  Botanic  Gar- 
den Apple  .  .  371 
Apricot          -           .           -  147 
Averrhba  Carambhla         •  664 
Cherries       -       .        .148. 672 
Bigarreau  gros  monstni. 

euse        ...  499 

Dpwnton        -        -       .164 

Maydiike  .  .661 

Itqyal  Duke  .  -  499 

Winter's  Black  Heart     -  500 

(forcing  of)        -  -    92 

Ctirrants :  — 

Naples  Black  .       .615 

Red  .  .  .653 

White  -  .        .  653 

(fo|r  Wine)  -  -    52 

Fig,  cvM.  .  .  431 
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Sh9rtly  mSn  he  PuUMed,  Ubatrated  by  numerous  Engrtnmgt  on  fFood, 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER. 

AND 

VILLA  DIRECTORY; 

By  J.  C.  Loupoir,  Author  of  tbe  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage^  Faroi»  and  VUla 

Architecture  and  Furniture. 


T«M  Woiik  >•  pi3e|l9riog  for  publication,  and  will  contain :  — 

1 .  An  Intr^nol»on»  showing  the  Use  and  Enjoyments  which  may  be  defined  from 
a  Garden,  however  small ;  with  a  Plan  of  the  Work. 

2.  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  a  House  and  Garden  in  a  Town  or  its  Subntbs  • 
or  in  a  Village,  or  Country  Town,  or  its  Neighbourhood. 

S.  Designs  for  laying  out  small  Gardens,  and  Cottage  and  Villa  Grounds  from 
One  Ferch  to  Ten  Acres  or  more  in  extent ;  including  Plans  and  Elevations  for 
appfOpriflM  Honaei,  <lffioai,&c. ;  with  different  Degrees  of  Accommodation,  and 
in  differing  $tylm  of  Af^tecture  j  including  Plana  of  aome  of  th«  more  inttrealing 
small  Gardens  in  the  Suburbs  of  London,  Edinbuigh,  Dublini  Pari%  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Vienna. 

4.  Directions  for  the  Planting,  Culture,  and  General  Management  of  the 
Grounds  of  small  Suburban  Residences;  and  for  the  Building  or  Altering,  and 
Keeping  in  E<pa|r»  of  the  House. 

5.  Special  Dsneetions  Ibr  the  Cultivation  of  all  the  Culinary  Plants,  Fruits^ 
Flowers,  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  usually  grown  in  small  Gardens ;  inckiding  the  best 
Modes  of  cooking  the  different  Culinary  Vegetables,  and  of  preserving  and  pre- 
paring Liqueurs,  Spirits,  Wines,  &c.,  from  the  different  Fruits. 

6.  Directions  for  the  Building  and  Furnishing  of  small  Green- Houses,  Pits,  and 
Frames ;  for  the  Culture  of  such  Plants  as  are  usually  grown  in  them  in  small 
Gardens ;  and  for  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Pots,  in  Bakoniea^-  on  Bk>uae^ 
Tops,  and  in  Rooms. 

7.  A  Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done;  including  Directions  respecting 
Poultry,  Pigs,  Cows,  Grass  Fields,  &c 

8.  A  Priced  List  of  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  PUnts,  Tools,  &c.»  usually  required  for 
small  Gardens. 

The  who!^  intended  as  a  complete  Gardening  Book  for  such  as  are  not  professed 


The  woik  «ill  'be  IHttstrHled  by  miftierous  Engravings  on  Wood. 


THE 

GARDENER^S   MAGAZINE 

JANUARY,  1836. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATION& 


Art.  I.  On  the  relative  Temperatures  of  the  Earth,  under  Surface* 
covered  tvith  a  Vegetable  Coat,  and  under  Surfaces  preserved  bare  ; 
toUh  a  Table  of  Observations*    By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  a  series  of  morning 
and  evening  observations,  continued  for  about  a  month,  in  order 
to  determine  whether,  and  how  far,  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  affected,  at  small  depths,  by  the  vegetation  which  sub- 
sists upon  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  results  observed  are 
due  merely  to  difierences  of  radiating  and  absorbing  power,  or 
to  some  specific  consequences  of  vegetable  life. 

Two  Fahrenheit's  thermometers  of  considerable  delicacy, 
which  had  both  been  previously  accurately  compared,  were 
placed  at  about  20  ft.  apart,  the  one  beneath  a  surface  covered 
with  a  short  close  coat  of  turf  or  gi*ass,  and  the  other  under  a 
portion  of  the  soil,  the  surface  of  which  was  preserved  bare, 
the  termination  of  the  surface  of  grass  being  midway  between 
the  two  instruments.  Both  were  so  arranged,  that  they  could 
be  examined  without  removal,  and  without  danger  of  change  of 
temperature  during  dbservation. 

The  thermometer  for  aerial  temperature  was  hung  at  about 
5  fl.  from  the  ground,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
two  terrestrial  instruments ;  and  it  was  shaded  so  as  to  prevent 
any  effects  from  sun  heat,  or  from  radiation  from  surrounding 
bodies,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  table  sufficiently  explains  its  own  nature.  The  hours  of 
9  A.  M.  and  8  p.  m.  were  chosen,  chiefly  because  they  are  nearly 
those  of  diurnal  mean  temperature,  and  partly  as  a  matter  of 
convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  table,  that,  with  two  exceptions, 
viz.  on  the  10th  and  30th  of  July,  the  earth  beneath  the  surface 
of  grass  was  uniformly  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  under 
a  bare  surface,  or  that  not  covered  with  vegetation. 
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Of  the  resoective  Temperatures  of  Surfaces  covered  with  Grass^  an4  of  tho$e 
^ '  ' "  •     ' '  •  ^      '    '       dn  the  North  Side  of  .Dublin,  at  an  Elev^ton  of  afeout 

The  Observations  taken  and  register  made,  at  Nine  o^Clodc  a*  J^-  f^^^ 
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YX^A^ 

Orau. 

Earth. 

Grass. 

Earth. 

Air. 

Air. 

i 

Date. 

Morning. 

Momiiig. 

Erening. 

Evening; 

Moivhig. 

Evening. 

t 

1835.  July  9 

63-5 

61- 

61- 

61-4 

67-5 

'  56.5 ' 

- 

,'  » 

•10 
11 

69* 
59-1 

59*2 

58-6 

60- 
60-3 

59- 
59*6 

60*4 

"  54^'" 

mi 

• 

12 

61-fi 

60-5 

61- 

00*6 

'62*9 

55^1 

■    K 

13 

60* 

58-9 

61.1 

60*8 

ei-^' 

■-6^'\) 

14 

60-4 

59-4 

63- 

61-9 

63* 

"  (s^ii 

15 

64-3 

62-8 

62-7 

62*1 

«fif^' 

•  ■'5^'!4 

+  \ 

' 

16 

60-7 

60-1 

62-8 

61*2 

60*8 

^'tl 

\\ 

1 

17 

63- 

62'8 

64-4 

63*9 

'    64^fe    ' 

'"■M,i\ 

:>  ■ 

1         '  , 

18 

1            ..*>.'• 

64-5 

631 

63-3    ' 

62^1 

5^*t 

I 

J 

19 

63- 

60-8 

63-5 

61*4 

65*7 

60*7 

f        .          , 

30' 

«4- 

62*5 

66-2 

64-9 

■ee-s" 

» 

gll    ( 

W2 

641 

66-4 

65"'9 

63-5 

•58L-8 

'     1  ' 

1 

22 

67- 

65*2 

681 

67-2 

66* 

'  '5d*9 

,    !  ^ 

t 

23 

67-5 

66-3 

68- 

67^6 

68* 

61*^' 

1    _'  ^ 

" 

$4^  •• 

67- 

66-5 

69-5 

68' 

67* 

62^8^ 

• 

!j5'  ' 

68- 

66'8 

69-7 

68-7 

66H4 

'  iSi^'  ' 

1    '  1 

26 

69' 

67*8 

69*9 

69*4 

65*4 

zt\ 

. 

2? 

6S-7 

68-1 

68-3 

68-5 

65*7 

I ' 

1 

28 

68-2 

67*4 

66-9 

66-7 

67*2 

5»-4' 

' 

I  -ij 

i;{|        '.".ti  >  29  ^'    ' 

78-2 

66*1 

71-5 

6^5    ' 

'65-6 

es^f; 

30/     1 

66^ 

67- 

68*9 

68.7 

65*8 

'60^! 

ih   - 

651*5 

^'3 

68*2 

68* 

63-3    ^ 

56-8 : 

August  i  1 

69-3 

68- 

68* 

66'5 

69-      ' 

62-t' 

2 

66.2 

65'3 

70*5 

68*5 

63-6 

-6t^; 

. 

3    ' 

<^5 

66*8 

68*7 

68* 

67*8^' 

'  ^s^- 

•4 

^9' 

67-5 

68*5 

66*7 

69-3 

"    63f^ 

# 

1    i 

.  .!      ',M  ■•»    5*. 

66- 

64*8 

66- 

64'4 

63^ 

61-2' 

6 

65-7 

65- 

65*5 

64-3 

65*2 

m: 

:7 

65-3 

64-5 

63-5 

62- 

63* 

55-'  ' 

8 

i 

66*8 

66-7 

66*4 

66- 

64* 

^ 

Average    - 

65-3 

64-1 

65*8 

650 

65  05 

59*20 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  difference  of  temperature  qcca- 
sibufaily  athbunted  to  as  much  as  S^;  and  that  the  average  Sit- 
fereidce'  in  the  morning  was  above  i%  and  in  the  evening  nearly 

A' icar^ftil  examination  bf  the  table  will  pf^sent  soinis  tiiteres(- 
Itig'itfl^ibns  between  the  aerial  temperature,  the  s^ie  pf  tne 
Wialtrit*,'  &c., '  find  the  temperatures  of  the?  surfacfes  0?^  grass 'and 


n 


under  •gt-iis^  ^^aefi;'dtid  Ofidtr  &aiv  Shifaccs.  '3 

dfesfekvA'riONs 

preserrei  bare,  aiti  a  Qepth  of  fiin.  under  the  Surface  ot  the  Soil;  made 
25  It.  above  the  aea,  with  a  free  £xpoBure  to  the  Soutb. 

At  Eight  o'clock  P.M.,  together  with  the  aerial  Temperature  in  the  Shade. 


Gtatani  WeifliH. 


Suii,  cloud^alightUind,w. 
Chi^^y,  dou^dry  Wii|d,  B.by  l 
^Bf.fy  riin,  no<wind,  ^yi, 
Sbpyerji,  winrf  and  suii,.a.w. 
^^wp,  windy,  (loiida^.w. 
Dryj,  wamii.^BUft  wtndjtia.w. 
ryjjiCalai,  biwy,  nt  8uil,,e. 
E^^-rfark,  etow,  c|ou4y.s. 
ft^flof d(t^  fliii,  »tiU,  a.w. 

Hof^ge^i^^,  Jftlra,fl.w. 
Hrjl.-niiia,  ^t[lj«  wild,  g.a. 
Hry»mi!(i,na,^nd,«ji. 
IV}i>  L^aion,  nft  iWiiu,  f.B. 

Susljheivy  dew  ^4*  ni^),  s.s 
Sultry,  slin^jBa  wiitd,  e.B. 
Ho^aun(hT[rdaw  l^t  ](^.w.w 
Hof^un  (^hiy  4e  w  a^aiDjK.  by  >i 
Fjne,  sub,  war^,  dty,  n.w. 
S^ng  siui,HO  wini,  n-w.  [\.« 
Fjae,,8un,  windy,  slight  chill,  v 
Iirj»cloodsj  alight  Iwind,  n.w. 
Efue,  SUB,  httie  wipd.s. 
Cdouds,  fine,  no  whd,  a. 
Ifoin,  wamv  do  wihd,  s. 
t^ia,  warm,^little  wind,  a.w. 
Sun,  warm,;  i^t  bfeete,  a.w. 
CU^iJy,  moiBt„liitlE  wind,s.w 
Clqi^s,  dry,  windU,  s.w. 
*i^  drjL  fight  wirU,  w. 
Stjn.drftJruKly.^'I'y  a.  ^ 


lUin,  cloudt,  little  irind,  w. 
Ciou^fc,  dry,  chilly,  wind,  w. 
Cold,  clouds,  dry,  windy,  w. 
Damf^  cold,  hazy,  dry,  a.Vf. 
Damjx  chilly,  cloudy,  a 
WarniatUl,, '      ' 

Dry,  »arm, 

Dty,  windy,  cloudy,  s. 
Dry,  cloudj,  cloae,  atiU,  S.w. 
Dry,  dear,  still  (Bhowers,  mid. 

day),s.w. 
H«avJcloud»,damp,windy,s,w 
WanH,  dry ,  sun,  little  toeeae,s .  b 
Fine,  dry,  mild,  s.b, 
Hild,Vm  .'ska  wery,  Utile  innd  ,H 
Sry.wm  (l^tniDg),nomnd,  ■. 
"'      dry,  clouds,         '    ' 


Very^arm,no  wind^dayaaltry) , 
Fine,|lightck»ud9,  wjtid,  W.N."" 
D(y,  warm,  still,  a. 
Rain,  warm,  hazy,  s.w. 
Clouik,  warm,  no  wind,  a.w. 
Dry,  tiUd,  little  winA.s.w. 
Dry,  tery*rn, light  breeie^s. 
Dry,  nild,  calm,  a.w. 
Cioui^,  warm,  windy,  a.w. 
Fine,  temperate,  cirfm,  s.w. 
Fine,  clouds,  windy,  w.  by  a. 


Grass  shaved. 


~^»^^pr  vegs^lde  life,,  altogether  distinct  from  the  mere  ph^no- 
menWorii^.^tfi.  chetnical  Qr  other  forces,  put  in  mo^ri  t^y.tlie 
assiminTive  powers  of  the  plants ;  or  to  the  simple  effects  ^( 
yarjing  powers   of  absorption    iind   radiation.  ,,TO|the,lf>Jt(J- of 


yar 

t^ese  conclusions  1  i 
,and)  I  lielicve,  novel, 
'surface  ofouriiartli  is 
Wfhp  vtjj^ctation  tlia! 
toue  incrcised  by  tli 
in  ihis  one  of  those  i 


lyscll  iricliae;  but , .one - ino?t  ,wWqrftStH:(g, 
fiitl  is  thus,e?t^Usl»ed,;,flam(^y,,4iw(,-;iljp 

■oiisidei-ab!xi^§e^e(t,^tfl,it^,tpIiperfWfi% 

■ubsist^  i'l'<'ff,it5j,S[j!-l«njPfiWt?^tWiWH^ 
covering;  ^ndjwt^^ftljpQtf^l  (p  iWflg.«H»f 

inuiDcrnble  and  eveir  wondrous  adaptations 


4t  Relative  Temperatures  of  the  Earth, 

by  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  most  fitted  our  system  to  the 
living  beings  it  is  destined  to  support. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  that  such  a  difference 
of  temperature  should  exist  in  the  same  soil,  within  so  short  a 
distance  as  little  more  than  20  fl. ;  but  the  effects  of  radiation  and 
absorption,  in  some  particular  instances,  are  even  far  more  re- 
markable. Humboldt  mentions  a  granitic  sand,  which  he  tra- 
versed in  South  America,  the  temperature  of  which  was,  I  think, 
about  140°  Fahrenheit ;  and  I  have  myself  fomid  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  hard  turf^  or  dry  peat,  exposed  on  a 
bog,  at  mid-day  in  summer,  to  reach  117°  Fahrenheit  The  peat 
was  intermixed  with  granitic  sand. 

The  soil  in  which  the  above  observations  were  made  is  a  fine, 
good,  coinpact,  aluminous  garden  earth,  of  a  bistre  brown  colour, 
which  extends  to  a  depth  of  18  ft.,  lying  on  a  coarse  bed  of 
gravel,  composed  of  shingle  of  the  aluminous  limestone  of  the 
county  of  Dublin ;  which  reposes  on  the  solid  beds  of  the  same 
stone,  the  calp  of  Kirwan,  at  a  depth  of  29  ft.  The  temperature 
of  a  well  of  29  ft.  in  depth,  near  the  site  of  these  observations^ 
is  =  52*6  Fahrenheit,  in  the  present  month  (August  10.  1835-). 

The  principal  object  held  in  view  in  making  this  series  of 
observations  was,  to  determine  how  far  it  was  aovantageous,  or 
otherwise,  to  cover  the  surfaces  of  vine  and  peach  borders  with  a 
clothing  of  turf. 

The  opinion  of  working  gardeners  is  usually,  I  believe,  unfa- 
vourable to  this,  under  the  impression  that  the  grass  makes  the 
soil  beneath  cold  and  damp.  The  table  shows  that  this  view  is 
unfounded,  and  that  a  great  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the 
covering,  both  by  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  more  equable  degree  of  moisture.  The  advantage,  in  point 
of  appearance,  of  a  vine  or  peach  border,  clothed  with  velvety 
turf,  over  one  bare  and  brown,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  I  believe 
it  is  admitted,  that  plants  or  crops  should  never  be  grown  on. 
such  borders ;  but  the  amount  of  vegetate  nutriment  abstracted 
from  the  soil  by  a  short  turf  kept  close  is  exceedingly  small : 
and,  where  borders  are  made  very  rich,  they  should  be  covered 
with  3  in.  of  sharp  sand,  and  over  that  2  in.  of  soil,  in  which  the 
grass  might  be  sown  ;  thus  placing  a  stop  between  the  grass  and 
the  rich  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  former  from  becoming 
rank,  and  the  latter  from  being  deteriorated.  Further  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  should  be  made,  to  determine  the  effects  of 
other  vegetable  surfaces,  as  mint,  thyme,  &c.,  upon  temperature ; 
the  variations  produced  by  long  and  short  grass ;  and  also  its 
effects  on  temperature  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

I  may  mention  that  a  peach  border  of  eighty  yards  in  length, 
which  has  been  treated  in  the  above  way  now  for  three  years, 
produces  luxuriantly. 


Botany  and  Entomology  necessapy  to  Gardeners* 


Art.  IL     On  the  Necessity  of  the  Study  of  Botany  and  Entomology 
to  Gardeners.     By  Joshua  Major,  Esq.,  Landscape-Gardener. 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  a  large  town/in  which  a  very  respect- 
able Horticultural  Society  had  for  some  time  been  established ; 
and  my  visit  happened  to  be  made  at  the  time  the  managing 
committee  was  sitting  to  arrange  plans  for  the  exhibitions  that 
were  shortly  after  to  take  place.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee very  kindly  invited  me  to  attend,  and  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  meeting,  every  thing  being  pleasantly  and  properly 
discussed. 

It  struck  me  at  the  time,  that,  as  the  great  object  of  horticul- 
tural societies  is  to  promote  the  science  of  gardening,  two  most 
important  branches  of  that  science  particularly  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  such  societies ;  viz.  botany  and  entomology ;  which  are 
so  little  attended  to-  by  gardeners  generally,  that  we  might  sup- 
pose they  were  quite  unconnected  with  the  profession;  while, at 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  to  the 
gardener  who  is  ignorant  of  them,  that  he  is  much  beneath  the 
point  of  knowledge  which  he  ought  to  have  attained.  Perhaps, 
when  I  say  botany  and  entomology  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  part 
of  the  science  of  gardening,  I  am  imposing  a  task  upon  some 
gardeners,  which  neither  their  time  nor  their  education  will 
allow  them  to  accomplish ;  but  every  gardener  who  can  read 
and  write,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  he  has  no  business 
to  be  a  gardener,  ought  at  least  to  inform  himself  of  the  names 
of  plants,  their  native  places,  the  time  of  their  introduction  and 
flowering,  and  the  proper  mode  of  their  culture.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  entomology :  although  a  gardener  may  fancy 
himself  unable  to  acquire  that  science,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  acquaint  himself  with  the  habits  of  those  insects 
which  prove  injurious  to  vegetation  generally,  in  order  ^that  he 
may  know  the  best  time  and  season  for  their  destruction ;  and 
of  such  other  insects,  and  insectivorous  birds  which  Providence 
has  appointed  for  their  extermination,  that  he  may  not  inad- 
vertently destroy  the  insect-destroyer.  Certainly,  this  knowledge 
will  be  found  to  require  no  small  labour ;  but  it  is  so  essential, 
that,  if  it  is  possessed  and  properly  applied,  the  gardener,  in- 
stead of  being  disappointed  by  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  (which,  although,  perhaps,  not 
totally  destroyed,  will  at  least  assume  a  dirty  and  crippled  ap- 
pearance), will  find  them,  is  most  cases,  to  flourish  in  health  and 
beauty.  Perhaps  the  young  gardener  might  assist  himself,  in 
some  degi'ee,  by  consulting  the  work  which  I  pu!)lished,  some 
time  ago,  on  this  subject  (although  it  is  far  from  being  com- 
plete) ;  but   I  fear  the  price  of  it  is  so  high,  that  but  few  will 
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be)  (ri)Mli4  posses  tt^  •  I  havebeen  ftequenUy  ratfiiie^tedittDjbtin^ 
QUt'flndtbcr'editioo^ai  half  the  pcice,  which  Would ifi(iually.aii4> 
swBnibe  purpose  of  ibe  gardener;;  and»  having  oQly.ghtjorrieight 
copies  of  the  first  edition  left,  I  amy,  perfaups^  nt  .soiufe.  fbtDre 
period^  beancliued  to  p«bli»h  another,  edition^  (bough  ithf  at 
pnosedt:  quite  out  of  the  que^tion^  astny  professionaLei^Bge^ 
itieBto'dotBliypireTeBt  me  from  4oing  it.  Having  only  <time  to 
give  thesie  £e«r  hints^  I  must  beg  ta  lea^e  it  to,  ^eccuaoeib  o£ 
uteifftispoctiTie  hortieidtairal  socueties  to*  «rita»ge  snoh>fYlanst*ci» 
tbey  maff  tJunk  most  likely  to  induce  the^ymuig  gandeneir  to.>in*i* 
fbrm  bftiQiidf  efficlenUy  on  these  subjeetsp  and  I  woui^  ^ust'isay 
to  him,  ^^  Let  these  two  important  branches,  have  full  sbaBe^oC 
ymxr  atlttotidn  with  the  rest  of  your  professional  punsmts^  dol- 
Uct  spedmns  of  plaols  wherever  you  oaa  \  dry  tbem^  »aind  ^£tsr 
tbemaQ  the  uaual  way  in  your  specimen  bo«Jc;  aod^if  ponrisH 
j^tcnotcHr  dbofbld  be  jgnorant  of  the  naoi^s  of  my  .of  them^^  Ifds^ 
9texj  op^rtbuiity  of  askuig  otber  ^undenereJ'  I  tbink  I  ndeA 
Bot  *add  'ihatjtfafiBe  acquirements  will  lift  a  yottng  man  tmiuAk 
abon^itboae -gardeners  who  have  repeatedly  to  confess,  oa  being 
attedtbe/aainesvand  descriptions  of  flowers  or  tvees^  thai  tbey 
hairauooli|»id  mttch  attention  to  plantsi  bavioig  ahnoatt  excbs^ 
sively  applied  themselves  to  forcing  and  the  kitchen-gardming 
dopflrftneat;  •  A  young  niasi,  following  the  study  I  bavte  pointed 
^iHl^  (inafe(»d)  of  thus  degrading  hirasd^^^  will  be  daily  acquiriog 
ihffemdsib.impQntaBt  knowledge  of  a  part  of  his  profession^  whioh 
^iU^ijat  tite  sanie  time,  be  most  interesting  and  useful  to  himself} 
Mkdiof  >inestimabk  value  to  bis  patrons.  .    . 

\vJSiicsikQrpef  August  1«  1835* 

i,      iV''  ,-  '    •     ■ 

AR3Ct  )^y*    ^^^**  9f  ^  Gardening  Tour  from,  Berlin  ihrpugfi  Part  Rf 
\  Prussia^  Saxony t  Germany ^  Hungary ^  Smtzerlandf  and  Jtcdy*    JBj 
^  M;  K'lause,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Bsiir^^it  I  aet  out  on  my  long  joumey,  I  went  to  the  Island  ef 
Rugen,  «and.  passed  through  Neustadt,  Leckweldy  and-Stettin« 
The^kji^s  warden  here  is  not  worth  mentioning;  the  king's 
garden  el  S($  wedt  is  of  more  consequence :  the  gairdener's  same 
ifi  Kdder*  It  has  a  good  situation,  and  contains  some  Sn^  oalsA 
ai&A  jimi^s^  and,  although  it  is  old-lashionedf  it.afibrds  the  xn^ 
b§^Q^s  4m  agreeable  pronmiade^.  The  giounds  roiind  St^uibi 
are  tolerably  large ;  but  it  is  too  much  crowded,  and  it  is  to^faa 
^^isb^^  ismk  aaj^^perie^^^haod  mml4  impnove  it.  The  gat  den 
4p|.^^}lt^»99  ^  the:  i^Wndii^foJ^ge^ii.  The  cjunaps  and  ^indiiig 
^])(s^^rf^d  tl^^jpoteo^are^well  lmd.oii&>  The  few  plants  wbicft 

^jljB%'l^iWf^/i'<M;i^'*^  ^be  pseBeuipriece  is  fimd^oCig^sdeuingy 
jt  is  hoped  it  will  soon  be  in  good  order.    The  soil  of  the  Island 


of  Rugoi  id^^«mUy  loamy;  sotbat  thdre  is  a  great  cUftr^caJ 
in  the  vegietBtion  there  from  diat  oii'  the  Cottttoent;,  The  faolaiiia» 
gaixleii<at<Gret8waid  is  siQaH :  there  are  bm  greeaJiame  plants^' 
and  inuebiimpt«>¥encient>i$  wanted. 

'  After  myrelami*!  also  made  a  jottmey  theougk  all  SOesia^i 
and  feimd  the  only  garden  thaH  was  worth  mentiontngatGata^: 
falter.  >M./Kteeman>  <the  head  gardener^  has  rendered  hiaaelf 
edebrated  by- applying  liquid  manure  to  orange  trees^  /which^ 
wheninsiedrimth  prudence)  is-  always  snocessfid*  The  gaiden  is. 
smalt^  bm  it  is  sitoated  oa  a  nMNsntain)  and  has  a  benntiftdiview: 
o£:die^lsgei  The  orangery^  and  a  tolerably  large  eoUedion'  of 
ericasf  are  worthy  of  ndioe; 

ijFhi&'pninieiiacks  nmnd  Breslau  are  beautifully  laid*  oat;-  The 
snoalLtiwellWiMrmed  sqnases  (platae)  are  not  overerawded .  with 
twes  and  shrubs ;  ahni  one  f^urden  has  a  most  beautifiU  view  c€ 
die.Odei^  Thebetanic garden  at  Breslau  (the gardealer's name 
isljsebig)ihas,  for  seme  years,  been  much  improvcd';'d»Sfrfaat» 
IteikrwcUyibut  tbecelUotioa  is  not  valuable  enough. to  dcaevve 
fMotic^j''  Erem  the  situatton  of  the-  garden,  and. th^abundancb 
of  ittalor,  it  might  easily  be  made  vecy  beautifulyif  daidictttf^wildK 
taste;  I^ofessor  Nees  von  Esenbeok  is  a  most^snitabiar  peisoiy  td 
unprotret^it.  <-•      \\\.aU\\..  "h'm 

From  Breslau  I  went  to  Neiss,  and  to  :the"eeliebrated  JahqnL 
nisberg.  The  castle  and  garden  lie  Tery  high  on  a  mdotioahi,  slui 
there  is  a  most  delightml  view  from  it.  The  pin^^apptenanA 
plum  forcimg-booses  are  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  h\i^  di^'Orcblird 
is  somewhat  better.  From  the  latter  plaoe  we  wefit'fUp<'S(Aiie 
small  mountains,  called  Heuscheuer,  on  which  there  are* >fa]gh 
rocks  lying  on  each  other ;  on  the  top  of  which  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing plants,  which  had  been  planted  there :  —  2>£phne  Me^ 
zereum,  ^cer  ji^latanoides,  Lonicero,  JV&xinus,  and  iS^tuIa^which 
looked  -well.  Not  far  from  there  lies  the  celebrated  vSdbV^ 
which  IS  a  better  bathing-place  than  those  mentioned  in  p.  9. 
There  is  a  good  garden  here,  but  it  might  be  improved.  In 
Silesia  them  are  very  few  gardens :  there  are  son^  at  Furstenstein, 
AttTwasser^  &c.,  to  which  nature  has  done  more  than  art 

-Not  for  from  Sobmiedeberg  lies  the  village  of  Fischba)s,'<whiefa 
belongs*  to  Prince  William  of  Prussia.  The  castle  is  surrdMded 
by  a  garden,  wbkb  is  charmingly  situated,  and  which  n^iji^  be 
made  tbe^  most' beautiful  in  all  i^lesia.  At  Logari  is- Mi -rfen- 
ning^^  celebrated  nursery:  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  idt  in -good 
eitdei*/''  ■■  '*  ''^   '"'■ 

'.'^TifeioviQ  of  gatdeningincpeaseseveryday.moi^ilnd^ridei^iin 
Silesifty  pSRPtiecpily  in  Upper  Silesia*  As^  soim^as  ^tl^'pyoi^le 
fadw  theceasiek  aiid  chaapkrat  way  to  sst^  ab^ut  $mpi«^it)g4heft- 
gavdens^ :^bsyf JWtQ  do'so^insr tbeiloVe  ^^'gii»dei«hfg^6'>klf^iBfd^ 
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excited  in  their  minds,  and  they  oniy  want  the  power  to  carry 
their  wishes  into  effect. 

On  the  Axintiers  of  Silesia,  not  many  miles  from  Dresden, 
stands  Muskau.  This  garden  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Germany ;  and  its  well-placed  single  trees,  its  fine 
vistas,  and  its  beautifully  laid  out  walks,  show  that  it  has  been 
planned  by  a  clever  man.  Among  the  single  trees,  the  most 
remarkable  are  some  tulip  trees,  and  some  fine  beeches*  The 
river  which  runs  through  the  garden,  however,  sometimes  over- 
flows its  banks ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  no 
good  view  fix)m  the  garden,  as  it  would  make  it  much  more 
interesting. 

Next  I  went,  by  Torgau,  to  Oranienbaum,  where  the  garden 
is  partly  in  the  French,  or  geometric,  style,  and  partly  in  the 
English,  or  natural,  manner.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  espaliers 
formed  of  cypress,  and  the  avenues  of  young  oaks,  which  are 
very  beautiful.  I  also  saw  there  the  large  orangeries  which  have 
rendered  M.  Klevitz,  the  gardener,  so  celebrated.  Four  miles 
farther  lies  the  celebrated  Worlitz,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  castle  and  garden.  The  garden  is  large,  and  the  Elbe  runs 
through  part  of  it,  and  forms  an  island ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
there  are  too  many  ornamental  buildings  in  it  (although  some  of 
them  are  very  remarkable);  and  they,  with  the  badly  laid  out 
walks,  and  ill-formed  groups  of  trees,  materially  lessen  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  trees  are,  however,  very  interesting.  There 
are  some  fine  specimens  of  Quercus  coccinea,  Liriodendron 
Tulipifera,  Salisbury  adiantifblia,  and  Liquid&mbar  Styraci- 
fiua,  &c. 

There  are,  on  the  beautiful  road  from  Worlitz  to  Dresden,  the 
most  remarkable  oaks  that  ever  were  seen.  Not  far  from  the 
city  lies  the  park  of  Louisiana,  which  is  much  neglected.  The 
water  near  the  castle  looks  very  well.  I  found  here  .a  beautiful 
collection  of  pelargoniums,  roses,  and  auriculas.  The  George 
Grarden  is  two  miles  from  Dresden ;  it  is  larger,  but  in  a  much 
wilder  state.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  this 
garden,  as  it  might  be  made  one  of  the  first  in  the  country;  and 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gardener,  but  of  the  duke. 

From  Dresden  I  went  to  Halle,  where  the  university  garden 
is ;  and,  although  it  is  small,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Amongst  the  gardens  at  Dresden  I  may  mention  that  of 
Lieutenant  Weber,  which  has  particularly  fine  green-hoiise  plants 
and  shrubs ;  where  the  gardener,  M.  Sidel,  has  enormously 
large  fig  trees,  which  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  and  only  require 
a  slight  covering  in  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  these  trees  are 
5200  years  old.  The  king's  large  garden  here  (gardener's  name, 
M.  Thersclieck)  has  a  few  pretty  spots,  but  it  is  now  much  neg- 
lected.    The  fruit  nursery  only  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
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The  garden  itfidar  the  direclion  of  M»  Lehman  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  vegetables. 

From  Dresden  I  went  to  Leip$]g»  where  the  parks  round  the 
city  are  particularly  tastefully  laid  out :  the  part  near  the  water 
is  also  very  well  planned.  Amongst  the  nurserymen,  M«  Breiten 
deserves  particular  notice;  he  has  a  valuable  collection  of  cactuses ; 
and,  as  he  spares  no  trouble  to  get  the  newest  sorts,  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  soon  have  the  largest  collection  in  Germany.  In 
the  plantations  at  Thavanc  there  are  some  very  pretty  shrubs, 
but  they  are  far  from  being  what  they  should  be. 

From  Leipsig  I  went  to  Tetshe,  where  there  is  a  very  fine 
garden ;  it  belongs  to  Count  Thun  of  Hohenstein.  His  pine- 
afjfiles  and  forced  kidneybeans  were  particularly  remarkable. 
Hence  I  now  travelled  over  the  mountainous  country  of  Swiss 
Saxony,  and  arrived  at  Tbplitz,  a  bathing-place,  which  has  a 
very  beautiful  garden :  it  cannot  be  called  badly  laid  out,  but  it 
might,  by  a  practical  man,  be  much  improved.  This  garden 
has  .a  very  good  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  situation 
is  extremely  fine. 

I  then  went  to  Carlsbad,  Eger,  and  Marienbad.  The  public 
walks  and  gardens  of  these  bathing-places  are  not  remarkable. 
Near  Marienberg  lies  the  country  seat  of  Prince  Metternich : 
it  has  a  very  large  garden,  quite,  new,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
and  has  a  fiue  view.  One  of  the  most  important  gardens  at 
Prague  is  that  of  Prince  Elinsky.  This  garden  is  situated  on  an 
artificial  hill,  which  must  have  cost  an  immense  sum  of  money : 
the  garden  is  not  so  good  as  might  be  expected.  Count  Salm 
has  the  best  collection  of  green-house  plants  in  Germany,  and 
the  best  method  of  propagating  ericas,  epacris,  &c« 

I  went  from  Vienna  to  Bruck  on  the  Leytha,  where  I  was 
astonished  to  see  such  a  beautiful  garden;  and  it  is  the  only  one 
I  have  seen  which  is  perfect  in  every  part.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunately situated,  and  the  gardener  has  had  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome.  Its  situation  is  not  only  bad  with  respect  to 
prospect^  but  the  river  Leytha,  which  runs  through  it,  overflows 
its  hanks  every  summer.  I  found,  in  this  garden  some  most 
magnificent  North  American  trees  and  shrubs,  the  i*emarkably 
i/%orous  growth  of  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  loamy  de- 
posit (6  in.  or  9  in.  deep)  which  the  water  leaves  every  year.  I 
also  saw  the  Nel^mbitwi  speciosum  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
thought  of  little  value;  M.  Wancke  having,  for  a  long  time, 
bestowed  so  much  care  on  these  plants,  that  every  seedling 
flowers  once  in  two  years. 

.  From  Brudc  I  went,  by  Presburg  and  Raab,  to  P^sth  and 
Buda;  but  I  had  not  time  to  see  the  gai^ens  tht^re.  .Qiq^.my 
road  I  passed  by  Eisenstadt,  and  found  a  garden  which  h^  par- 
ticularly good  greea-house  plants.     From  the  large  $peci#Aens  I 
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sow  there  of  the  newest  plants,  I  judged  they  must  have  beerr 
purchased  when  very  rare.  The  part  round  the  castle  is  well 
laid  out,  and  it  is  only  a  pity  that  enough  money  is  not  spent  to 
keep  it  in  order. 

On  my  return  to  Vienna,  I  went  to  Salzburg,  a  dty  with  a 
beautiful  view ;  which  there  is  also  all  the  way  from  Vienna  to 
Salzburg.  There  are  four  gardens  in  Salzburg,  not  worth 
mentioning.  The  most  remarkable  gardens  in  Germany  are 
those  at  Munich,  laid  out  bv  M.  SckelL  The  garden  at  Ib« 
spruck,  under  M.  Eshenlohr,  is  not  in  good  order,  wsd  very  Kttle 
money  is  spent  on  it.  In  this  place  I  found  a  great  number  of 
the  /anus  C^mbroj  the  fruit  of  which  is  commonly  eaten. 

In  Trieste,  the  garden  of  Capaletti  is  the  most  remarkable :  it  is 
nat  large,  but  has  very  good  plants,  piuticularly  C^tese.  There 
is  also  a  magnificent  collection  of  orange  trees  in  the  open  air ; 
and  the  Hibiscus  syriacus,  trained  as  an  espalier,  which  is^com** 
mon  all  over  Italy,  is  here  particularly  fine.  In  Romano  are 
seen  very  magbificent  cypresses,  uncommonly  large,  and  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  p3nramid. 

On  the  way  to  Venice  are  seen  plants  of  C61tis,  Ci^cis,  JRhiis 
C%ttiias,  &0.,  by  the  road-side.  Here  is  the  celebrated  I^go  di 
Oarda,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  planted  beautiful  lemon  trees, 
and,  hnmediately  behind  them,  olive  trees.  The  Oiardino 
Giusti  is  ooly  remarkable  for  its  fine  views :  it  is  laid  out  in  the 
old-fashioned  style,  as  most  of  the  gardens  are  in  the  upper  part 
of  Italy.  The  box  trees,  trained  as  espaliers,  are  very  remarks 
able.  On  the  way  to  Padua  are  seen  many  olive  trees,  bignonias, 
iSalix  babyl&nica,  but  more  particularly  the  Mbms  lilba,  round 
the  stems  of  which  the  vines  grow  of  an  enormous  size.  The 
botank  garden  in  Padua  is  remarkable  for  its  specimens,  in  the 
open  air,  of  Magnol^  grandiflora,  of  an  enormous  size ;  Qudrcos 
i^iex,  Qu6rcus  coccinea;  Chitse^'gus  Qxyac^ntha,  mon6gyna,  and 
Crus-gdlli*<$alicif61iA ;  Bign6nia,  Kblreut^ruz,  ^biimum  cam^ 
noideSf  21imarix,  Sterc^lia,  C§rcis,  &c.  The  roses,  trained  as 
espaliers  on  the  walls,  and  almost  covering  the  bouses,  are  well 
worthy  of  a  stranger's  notice. 

The  promenade  round  Milan  is  very  extensive,  and  contains^ 
remarkably  fine  trees^of  Liriod^ndron,  Saphora,  iPlatanus,  &€• 
On  both  sides  of  the  promenade  are  beautiful  trees,  trained  sM 
espaliers* 

On  the  road  to  Pavia  the  rice  fields  are  very  remarkable. 
These  fidds  are  entirely  under  water,  which  is  supplied  from 
the  canals  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

Amimg  the  immerous  gardens  at  Mon^a,  the  government 
garden  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable.  The  gardener^s  name 
is  Rossi*  It  is  more  like  a  nursery  than  a  garden.  He  has 
immense  quantities  of  beautiful  deciduous  cypresses,  partly  in 
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gr<Nips,  soiTie  of  them,  by  the  aid  of  art,  stond  in  the  «raten 
There  are  some  particularly  larse  liriodendrons,  Mago^ka  tri- 
p^Ia,  and  grandifldra,  and  cSso  a  great  collection  of  rosea. 
The  garden  of  the  Villa  Reale  (the  gardener's  name  k  Casemeiti) 
IS  tolerably  large:  it  \&  rich  in  plants  and  beautiful  shrubs* 
There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  Magnolia  macroph^Ua^ 
J^4is  aaoguinea*  .^sculus  nibra9  Pupulus  caroliniana,  and  a 
large  ooUeetion  of  caiiieUias»  pine65  and  roses.  There  is  also 
a  very  large  collection  of  cMranges.  The  pine-apples  are  pretty 
large ;  and  yet  the  plants  do  not  look  particularly  well.  The 
EugUdb  garden  is  very  large,  and  has  a  few  pretty  scenes  in  it 
near  the  castle.  Not  far  from  Como  begins  an  avenue  of  Lirio* 
dendroo  and  jpraxlnus,  in  which  are  some  venr  good  specimens. 
Among  the  beavtiful  villas  which  lie  on  the  Lale  of  Como  isf 
particJWlyi  the  villa  of  Somroa  Riva»  with  a  very  excellent  gar* 
den>  more  especially  .near  the  castle*  Here  are  seen  groups  of 
myrtle*  Xaurus  nobilis,  Magnolra,  Chrus,  and  particularly  C\* 
trus  flalicif51iaj  also  plants  of  the  citrus  family*  and  iwses  trained 
as  espaliers.  On  the  Lago  Maggiore  are  two  small  islands^  on 
which  grow  the  following  plants  in  the  open,  air :  -^  Agftve,  Jl- 
cos,  Capparis,  &ythrina,  Casuarina*  Xaurus,  Ldptospermum, 
£ricai  SophdrUi  iF/ibiscus,  Mim6sa,  Metrosideros,  Abododen- 
droo,  Bonapdrtea,  Prdnus,  Magn^k'a,  Tlxus,  €6rylus  purpu** 
rea,  &&  Besides  these  there  are  also  a  few  espaliers  of  the 
citrus.  The  garden  has  beautiful  views  over  the  lake,  the 
towns,  and  villages.  Although  the  Isola  Bella  has  also  very 
beautiful  plants,  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  various  castles*, 
grottoes,  and  caverns  in  its  celebrated  garden*    . 

The  nursery  at  Lausanne,  belonging  to  M.  Barrand,  has  a 
very  fine  collection  of  plants,  and  he  is  particularly  o^brated 
there  for  his  pelargoniums*  The  gardens  at  Lausanne  contain 
nothing  particular.  In  general,  the  gardens  in  Switzerland  are 
not  much  known.  Messrs.  Baumann's  nursery,  at  Bollwyller, 
makes  an  impression  which  one  seldom  feels.  Fruit  trees,  and 
other  trees,  were  in  the  best  order.  The  collections  of  pears, 
apples,  ^'sculus,  i^raxinus,  roses,  Rhododendron,  Azalea, 
K&lmia,  Tilia,  ^ercus,  Jilglans,  C^rya,  Cam61h0,  and  £rlca 
are*  one  may  with  truth  say,  better  than  any  other  that  can  be 
seen  in  Germany.  M.  Hadel's  nursery  contains  a  particularly 
good  collection  of  North  American  shrubs.  The  garden  at 
Schwetzii^en  is  tolerably  large,  but  does  not  form  a  whole,  as 
it  is  partly  in  the  old  French,,  and  partly  in  the  English,  style, 
which  do  not  harmonise.  The  view  from  the  castle  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  arrangemeat  erf*  trees  round  the  water  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  good. 

-  The  botanic  garden  in   Heidelberg  is  only  just  beginning. 
The  agricultural  garden,  which  is  near  it,  is  beautifully  situated: 
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it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  carried  on  with  much  eagerness,  and 
that  both  gardens  will,  in  time,  become  celebrated.  The  court 
garden  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  views ;  it  has  also  one  very 
fine  specimen  of  Thuja  occidentklis.  The  garden  at  Manheim, 
under  M.  Stihler,  has  some  very  well  laid  out  scenes,  and  some 
very  good  clumps  of  shrubs.  This  garden  has  not  enough 
water,  and  very  fine  views,  but  better  ones  might  easily  be  made. 
Darmstadt  has  a  great  deal  of  garden  ground  round  it.  The 
garden  of  M.  Schnitzboor  is  one  of  the  largest;  but  the  paths 
are  not  well  laid  out:  the  clumps  are  bad,  and  the  ground 
dirty.  The  view  is  not  worth  mentioning:  the  part  round 
the  water  is  the  best.  The  garden  under  M.  Noar  has 
particularly  fine  dahlias,  and  especially  very  fine  annuals ; 
its  vegetables  are  also  worthy  of  remark.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  is  that  on  the  road  to  Rosenhbhe,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Guyer.  The  part  round  the  castle,  and 
that  on  the  hill,  are  very  well  laid  out.  The  views,  paths,  and 
grouping  are  in  good  taste.  The  gardens  round  Frankfort  are 
worthy  of  notice.  M.  Rinz's  nursery  is  only  just  begun  ;  but 
he  has  a  good  collection  of  fruit  trees,  and  barren  trees  and 
scrubs.  There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  camellias,  rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias,  ericas,  and  azaleas.  His  green-house 
plants  look  extremely  well.  Baron  Rothschild's  garden  is 
tolerably  large,  but  his  trees  only  are  worthy  of  notice.  He 
has  a  fine  specimen  of  Araucdria  [Altingio]  exc61sa.  The 
churchyard  of  Frankfort  is  very  striking,  and  resembles  an 
English  garden.  The  botanic  garden  has  nothing  remarkable. 
The  garden  at  Mavence  is  pretty  large,  and  has  beautiful  views ; 
but  the  choice  of  shrubs,  and  the  grouping  of  them,  require 
much  improvement.  The  botanic  garden  at  Bon  is  one  of  the 
best  gardens  in  Prussia.  Not  far  from  Cologne  lies  a  new  gar- 
den, with  a  nursery  near  it  i  it  is  laid  out  with  much  taste. 
The  garden  at  Dusseldorf  is  poor  in  plants,  and  those  few  are 
in  bad  condition.  Some  parts  are  worth  notice;  but  that  round 
the  water  wants  improving,  and  also  the  form  of  the  water. 
The  walks  are  laid  out  well  ,*  and  it  is  evident  that  the  designer 
was  an  experienced  man.  Not  far  from  this  lies  the  garden 
of  Salm  Dyck,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  cactuses,  mesem- 
bryanthemums,  &c.  The  garden  is  very  bad ;  but  it  is  not  the 
gardener's  fault,  as  the  princess  laid  it  out.  Alten  has  no  good 
gardens ;  the  walk  round  the  town  is  only  remarkable. 

Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  writing  further  particulars, 
and  this  is  tlie  reason  that  I  have  written  in  such  a  hurry. 
When  I  get  home  I  shall  make  a  full  description  of  all  I  have 
seen,  and  send  it  to  you. 
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Art.  IV.  Design  for  a  Public  Garden^  made  for  an  English  CorpO" 
rate  Toton  ;  \joith  a  List  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  be  planted  in  it, 
and  their  Prices.    By  the  Conductor. 

The  plan  which  we  are  about  to  describe  may  be  very  fitly  con- 
sidered as  an  illustration,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  article  Vol.  XL, 
p.  644.  In  it  we  have  attempted  to  show  how  much  may  be 
made  of  a  piece  of  ground  not  much  exceeding  three  acres,  and 
very  unfavourably  circumstanced,  at  the  least  expense.  We  were 
employed  to  give  the  design  by  a  committee  of  management,  and 
our  instructions  were,  simply,  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground  at 
the  least  expense.  The  following  remarks  are  what  we  delivered 
to  the  committee  on  the  24th  of  October  last;  and  the  plan  has 
since,  in  great  part,  been  carried  into  execution. 

The  piece  of  ground  to  be  laid  out  being  of  limited  extent, 
and  having  a  distant  prospect  only  on  one  side,  viz.  that  next 
the  river,  the  object,  in  contriving  the  plan,  has  been  to  create 
interest  within  the  area.  This  has  been  attempted  by  increasing 
the  inequalities  in  the  surface ;  by  producing  the  greatest  length 
of  walk  which  the  space  admits  of;  by  varying  the  views  along 
that  walk ;  by  concealing  the  boundary  everywhere  except  on  the 
river  side  and  at  the  principal  entrance;  and,  above  all,  by  plant- 
ing the  most  extensive  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  which,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  hitherto  planted  in  any  public  garden,  not 
avowedly  botanical. 

The  plan  (J%.  1.)  which  occupies  p.  14.  and  p.  15.,  is  explained 
at  the  bottom  of  those  pages.  There  is  one  walk,  viz.  that  to  the 
right  on  entering  from  the  terrace,  which  makes  the  complete 
circuit  of  the  garden;  and  another,  to  the  left,  which  goes,  by  a 
more  direct  course,  partly  through  a  tunnel,  to  the  proposed 
esplanade.  This  tunnel,  which  is  about  60  ft.  in  length,  it  is  pro- 
posed, may  be  either  made  winding,  and  lighted  by  circular 
funnels  of  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  at  about  10  ft.  apart, 
terminating  in  iron  gratings ;  or  it  may  be  made  straight,  in  which 
case,  it  will  be  sufHciently  light  without  any  funnels.  The  object 
of  making  the  tunnel  in  a  winding  direction  is,  to  prevent  persons 
who  may  be  passing  through  it  from  ascertaining  its  extent  at  a 
single  glance,  and  thus  perceivitig  the  narrowness  of  the  garden ; 
but  this  result,  even  if  the  tunnel  is  made  straight,  may  be  in  a  great 
degree  prevented  by  the  winding  of  the  walk,  and  planted  banks 
at  each  end  of  the  tunnel ;  by  which  means  the  boundary  of  the 
garden  will  not  be  seen  from  whichever  end  the  spectator  enters. 
The  great  object,  in  a  limited  space,  is  to  vary  the  interior ;  from 
every  point  of  view  to  conceal  the  bounds ;  and,  by  a  great  length 
of  walk,  no  part  of  which  is  ever  seen  at  one  time  but  the  part 
walked  on,  to  increase  the  apparent  extent  in  the  highest  degree. 
Where  these  walks  approach  the  boundary,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
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indicated  in  the  list  to  be  planted  in  such  situations  are  chiefly 
evergreens,  in  order  completely  to  screen'the  fence ;  and,  for  the 
same  important  end  of  disguising  the  apparent  extent,  no  en- 
trances must  be  made  to  the  garden  in  addition  to  the  two  indi- 
cated. If  we  imagine  four  entra|»ces  to  this  garden,  at/tl)^)four 
angles^  or  in  the  centre  of  the  four  sides,  instead  of  two  in  the 
centre  of  two  opposite  sides,  the  seclusion  of  the  interior  will  be 
destroyed,  and  one  main  intention  of  the  design  completely  de- 
feated. 

The  walks  are  so  arranged,  the  surface  of  the  ground  so 
formed,  and  the  evergreen  trees  so  disposed,  that  a  spectator 
walking  on  any  one  of  the  walks  will,  in  very  few  cases,  be  able 
to  see  the  other  walks,  as  the  section  of  the  ground  will  show. 
If  the  ground  cannot  be  raised  to  the  height  indicated  in  the  sec- 
tions, nearly  the  same  effect  will  be  produced,  in  .lie  course  of  a 
few  years,  by  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  the  execution  of  the  plan,  the  first  step  is  Jbp  mark  out  the 
tunnel  walk,  and  to  form  a  drain  in  the  bottorar  of  it^-coramencing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  garden  at  a,  and  continuing  it  at  least  as  far 
as  g ;  the  tunnel  should  then  be  built,  because,  till  this  is  done, 
the  ground  over,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  cannot  be  prepared  for 
planting.  A  drain  should  also  be  formed  from  the  point  a,  along 
the  bottom  of  the  walk,,  and  through  the  boutidary,  to  the  point 
i.  A  drain  will  also  require  to  be  formed  from  the  point  c  in  the 
walk,  all  along  its  bottom,  to  b ;  and  also  from  the  point  c^  along 
the  botton\^of  the  walk,  and  through  the  boundary,  to  the  point  d : 
from  this  point  a  drain  will  require  to  be  conducted,  along  the 
bottom  of  the  walk,  to  e  ;  from  e^  along  the  bottom  of  the  walk, 
Xofi  and  also  from  g  and  biof.  Other  drains,  necessary  to 
effect  the  complete  drainage  of  the  walks,  will  readily  occur  to 
the  foreman  who  will  be  sent  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
work.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  comfort  of  a  public  gar- 
den than  having  the  walks  at  all  times  fine  and  dry ;  and,  where 
these  walks  are  10  ft.  broad,  as  they  are  here  in  the  broadest 
parts,  such  a  result  cannot  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  without 
a  drain  aloiig  the  bottom  of  each  walk,  with  gratings  at  the  sides 
of  the  walk,  communicating  with  the  drain  at  regular  distances. 

None  of  these  drains,  however,  will  require  to  be  formed,  till 
afler  the  planting  is  completed,  except  the  tunnel  drain  from  a  to 
g,  and  the  upper  drain  from  a  to  b. 

These  drains  being  made,  and  the  tunnel  built,  the  ground  may 
be  formed  agreeably  to  the  sections ;  after  which,  all  that  portion 
of  it  intended  to  be  planted,  must  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
4fl.  at  l^ui^t  i  and,  where  the  soil  is  ba^^it  must  b^  t%M9<  PHt) 
and  replaced  Dy  good  soil.  ./Tlie  soil  fram  such  portions  of  the 
ground  as  are  to  be  covered  with  grass,  where  it  is  good,  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bad  soil  substituted  for  it,  as  it 
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will  answer  ^qaaUy  wdl»  and  even  better,  for  tbe  gyei  Tke 
soil  from  tbe  bottoms  of  the  walks,  when  good,  can  also  be  used 
for  the  part  to  be  planted. . 

Tbe  trees  and  sbrabs  which  will  be  required  are  indicated  in 
tbe  following  lists ;  and  diey  are  all  such  as  may  be  purchased  in 
tbe  London  nurseries  at  moderate  prices,  and  all  of  the  most  oru 
D Omental  kinds,  not  one  being  admitted  which  is  a  mere  timber 
tree  or  fruit  tree,  or  which  is  purely  of  botanical  interest. 

The  first  list  (I.)  consists  of  evergreens;  and  they  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  sarden  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  tbe  eyes  of 
the  persons  on  me  walks,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  from  seeing 
more  than  a  certain  portion  of  tbe  ground  at  one  time.  At  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  ground  there  are  rows  of  evergreens 
and  semi-ev^fgi^M:iadEooitiparattvdy  tall  growth,  f^t  the  purpose 
of  shutting  out  the  houses  of  the  town.  All  the  other  trees  are  of 
low  growth ;  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  do  not  ordinarily 
exc^d  the  height  of  from  1 2  ft.  to  20  it. 

The  next  list  (II.)  is  of  deciduous  or  flowering  trees,  and  tall 
shrubs,  with  ifiome  evergreen's,  all  about  tbe  same  height  as  those 
in  List  L  These  are  to  be  distributed  over  the  ground  as  indi- 
cated in  the  plan  by  the  numbers  preceding  the  names. 

The  next  list  (II 1.^  is  of  deciduous  iowerrngsfarobB,  and  some 
evcirgnaeBSi  the  distrtbntion'  of  which  niay  be  left  to  tbe  planter, 
with  this  single  direction,  that  the  species  of  each  genus  must 
be  kept  adjoining  each  other. 

The  succeeding  list  (I  V.)  is  of  climbing,  creeping,  and  trailing 
plants.  These  it  is  proposed  to  plant  along  an  arcade  of  trellis- 
work,  which  should  be  commenced  at  each  eBtnaice  4^  tha  tttn* 
nel,  mnA  carried  on  to  the  length  of  50  ft.,  at  each  end,  over  the 
walk.  The  trellis*work,  where  it  terminates,  should  be.  quite 
light  and  open,  and»  in  short,  little  more  than  arches  of  iron  wire^ 
crossing  the  road  at  about  6  ft.  apart.  This  distance  between  tbe 
arches  should  gradually  diminish,  till,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tnnnel, 
the  last  arch  should  not  be  more  than  3  ft.  from  tbe  one  preeeding 
it.  Each  ari^  should  consist  of  three  iron  wires ;  each  of  about 
half  an.iilich  in  diameter,  joined  together  by  horizontal  pieces,  and 
their  lower  ends  leaded  into  blocks  of  stone.  Along  the  summit 
of  the  arches,  one  rod  may  connect  the  whole;  but  th«^ ought 
to  be  BO  connexion  along  the  sides,  or  at  the  bottom.  The  same 
rod  may  be  continued  along  close,  under  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 
for  hanging  coloured  lamps  on,  upon  extraordinary  occa3JonS)  so. 
as  to  illuminate  both  the  tunnel  and  the  arcade. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  form  an  arcade  of  this  sort  as  an  ap- 
proach to  a  tunnel ;  because,  to  a  stranger,  and  in  tbe  summer 
time  more  especially,  the  transition  from  the  glow  of  a  i»id«^ 
day  sun  to  the  ffloom.  of  tbe  tunnel  would  be  toe  sndd^i*.  At 
the  same  time,  tne  tunnel  will  be  only  comparatively  dark,  as  it 
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will  be  quite  suiSciently  lighted  for  walking  in,  even  if  not  straight, 
by  the  funnels  and  gratings  l)efore  mentioned ;  which  may  be 
made  only  6  ft.  apart,  if  10  ft.  should  be  thought  too  far  distant. 
If,  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  grow  up,  they  should  be  found  to 
obscure  the  gratings,  the  funnels  for  them  can  be  carried  up 
hiffher  than  the  shrubs ;  and  any  funnels  that  are  thought  too  con- 
spicuous may  be  terminated  with  elegant  vases,  through  which 
the  light  is  admitted  :  and  whether  these  funnels  are  carried  up 
10  ft.  or  50  ft.,  will  make  no  sensible  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  perpendicular  light  which  will  pass  through  them  to  the  tun- 
nel below.  The  necessity  of  building  funnels,  however,  may  be 
alt^ether  avoided,  by  having  the  tunnel  made  straight. 

'Hie  next  list  (V.)  is  of  select  trees  and  shrubs,  to  be  scattered 
on  the  turf;  but,  as  this  cannot  be  done  till  the  ground  is  pro* 
perly  consolidated,  which  it  will  require  at  least  a  year  to  efiect, 
their  places  are  not  indicated  in  the  plan,  lest  it  should  create 
confusion. 

liie  last  list  (VI.)  is  of  plants  which  are  of  low  growth,  and 
are  either  ornamental  evergreens,  deciduous  shrubs  with  showy 
flowers,  or  shrubs  with  highly  fragrant  flowers.  Any  blanks 
which  remain  in  the  masses,  after  all  the  other  trees  and  shrubs 
are  planted  (and  there  will  not  be  many),  may  be  filled  up  with 
the  species  enumerated  in  this  list,  which  are  so  beautiful,  that, 
even  if  there  were  a  dozen  or  two  of  each  in  the  garden,  there 
would  not  be  too  many. 

Nothing  is  proposed  to  be  planted  on  the  green  bank  (i  i) 
between  the  upper  and  lower  terraces,  because  the  large  elm  trees 
already  there,  as  well  as  the  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  bank, 
will  effectually  prevent  any  ordinary  shrub  from  thriving.  If 
it  is  absolutely  required  to  have  something  like  an  evergreen 
fence,  an  open  wooden  railing  is  recommended,  which  may  be 
thickly  covered  with  ivy,  the  soil  being  first  properly  prepared, 
and  the  plants  abundantly  supplied  with  water  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

The  kind  of  fences  to  be  used  in  enclosing  the  garden,  the 
projection  of  the  quay  into  the  river,  and  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed esplanade,  with  the  seats  at  each  end,  are  not  here^^ntered 
into ;  neither  is  any  design  given  for  a  fountain,  nor  for  rock- 
work,  nor  any  other  architectural  object  in  the  situations  indi-^ 
cated.  The  entrances  to  the  tunnel  may  be  finished  in  a  rustic 
style,  and  rock  plants  inserted  in  the  crevices. 

The  walks  commence  at  the  gate  opening  into  the  lower  ler«» 
race,  and  also  at  the  steps  descending  firom  the  esplanade,  with 
a  width  of  10ft.;  and,  after  being  continued  at  that  width  for  a 
distance  of  80  or  100  yards,  they  are  gradually  diminished  till^ 
directly  over  the  tunnel,  the  width  is  only  8  ft.  The  tunnel  walk 
is  only  d  ft.  wide  under  the  tunnel ;  but  it  gradually  widens  to 
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10  ft.  as  it  advances  to  the  other  walks.  These  details  the  plan 
and  the  scale  will  show.  The  object  in  narrowing  the  walks  in 
this  manner  is,  to  aid  the  perspective  on  entering  and  proceeding 
along  the  walk  from  each  gate,  and  thus,  in  a  small  degree,  to  add 
to  the  apparent  extent  of  the  whole. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  shall  be  pro- 
cured of  small  size,  as  being  much  less  likely  to  die^  in  conse^ 
quence  of  removal  to  a  bleak  situation,  and  as  more  likely  to  grow 
rapidly  in  well-prepared  soil.  Instead  of  bestowing  more  expense 
than  usual  in  purchasing  large  plants,  it  is  recommended  rather 
to  give  extra  preparation  to  the  soil,  and  even  to  add  to  it 
manure.  The  mass  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  will  require 
peat  soil,  as  will  a  few  of  the  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the 
beds  of  roses  will  require  rich  mould. 

The  double  and  Chinese  roses  are  recommended  to  be  planted 
in  groups  by  themselves,  and  also  the  herbaceous  flowering  plants; 
and  on  no  account  whatever  are  either  double  roses,  or  herba- 
ceous  flowers,  to  be  planted  among  the  shrubs.  In  the  two  com^ 
partments  where  fountains  or  other  ornaments  may  be  placed, 
flowers  may  be  planted  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  and,  after  the 
esplanade  is  finished,  perhaps  some  more  groups  of  flowers  may 
be  formed  on  the  turf  near  it;  and,  probably,  the  sloping  border 
{i  k)  may  be  entirely  devoted  to  flowers.  On  each  side  of  the 
esplanade  may  be  a  parapet,  with  piers  at  regular  distances,  snr« 
mounted  by  vases,  and  in  these  vases  mignonette  may  be  kept 
all  the  season,  which  would  difiuse  an  agreeable  odour  in  every 
direction. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  purchasing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  it 
be  made  a  condition  with  the  nurserymen  from  whom  they  are 
procured,  that  they  should  name  one  plant  of  each  kind  with  a 
zinc  label  written  on  with  prepared  ink,  and  fastened  to  the  plant 
with  metallic  wire.  By  these  means  the  names  of  the  plants  will 
remain  attached  to  them,  and  unobliterated,  for  two  or  three  years; 
and  in  the  meantime,  as  likely  to  give  a  great  botanical  interest 
to  the  garden,  it  is  recommended  that  one  plant  of  each  kind 
should  be  named,  with  a  large  conspicuous  label,  placed  sufii- 
ciently  near  the  walk  for  any  person  to  read  it  without  moving  off 
the  gravel.  These  labels  may  be  formed  of  zinc,  or  thin  board 
painted  white,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  broad,  and  from  S  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  fixed  to  the  end  of  wooden  rods.  For  shrubs  close  by  the 
turf  verge,  these  rods  need  not  be  above  a  foot  in  height;  but 
when  a  tree  is  to  be  named  which  stands  back  from  ttie  vtralk, 
and  has  low  shrubs  in  front  of  it,  the  rod  should  be  of  such  a 
length  as  that  the  label  may  overtop  the  shrubs.  On  each  label 
should  be  painted  the  scientific  and  English  names  of.  the  plant, 
its  native  country,  and  the  year  of  its  introduction  into  Britain. 
Tbb  naming' of  thd  tre«a  will,  it  is  eonceived,  very  greatly  add 
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to  tfae  attractions  of  the  garden,  more  especially  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  young  persons,  and  consequently  increase  its  value  to 
the  town. 

.  In  the  management  of  this  garden,  the  ground  in  which  the 
masses  are  planted  will  only  require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  covered  with  the  short  grass  which  is  mown  from  the  glades. 
As  the  trees  and  shrubs  advance  in  growth,  the  duplicates  will 
require  to  be  removed ;  and,  after  this,  both  trees  and  shrubs 
must  be  prevented  from  touching  each  other  by  pruning.  While 
this  is  attended  to,  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  all  the  masses  near 
the  boundary  fence,  both  trees  and  shrubs  be  allowed  to  grow  as 
close  to  each  other  as  they  can,  without  coming  into  absolute  con- 
tack.  The  masses  of  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  pro- 
perly replanted  in  fresh  soil  every  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
masses  of  flowers,  which  may  be  chiefly  hardy  showy  annuals  of 
low  growth,  or  entirely  mignonette,  will  also  require  the  soil  to 
be  occasionally  renewed.  It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
by  the  managers  of  this  garden,  that  a  border  or  plantation  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  never  allowed  to  touch,  but  which 
are,  at  the  same  time,  placed  as  close  together  as  they  possibly 
can  be  without  touching,  produces  a  much  more  effectual  screen 
than  a  thick  plantation.  In  a  thin  plantation,  such  as  we  allude 
to,  there  is  a  compact  mass  of  foliage  on  every  tree  and  shrub, 
from  the  ground  upwards ;  and,  if  there  are  only  two  rows  of 
sueb  trees  and  shrubs,  the  plants  of  the  one  row  alternating  with 
the  openings  of  the  other,  the  screen  will  be  as  effectual  as  if  it 
consisted  of  a  holly  hedge.  If  this  mode  of  keeping  up  a  screen, 
Jjoth  in  the  boundary  plantations  and  in  the  masses  which  sepa- 
rate the  walks,  be  neglected,  the  effect  of  the  garden  will  very 
soon  be  materially  injured,  and  the  plantations,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing that  gardenesque  character  which  they  are  intended  to  have, 
will  resemble  mere  commonplace  masses  of  shrubbery;  the 
boundary  will  be  seen  from  every  point  of  view ;  the  eye  will 
penetrate  the  interior  in  all  directions ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
as  a  work  of  art,  will  be  destroyed. 

Bayswaiery  Oct.  26.  1835. 
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P)tnti« 

Price.  . 
I  *.,   d. 

1. 

Quercus  T^lex  -        -  64? 

64     0 

5,  Q.  Cerris  dentata 

-  13 

t32.  ,6 

«. 

^Tuber        .        -     1 

2  4 

6,       ,   virens 

-     « 

3     0 

.^    «T 

Turner*    -  .    .  -    6 

15     0 

,,  7j       ,   BpnfetP^.- 

-     I 

A    1.    6 

•  K 

1  .%.^«}W^«  .  '\\9 

*3^ro9 

;  8f  T^sbacc^ta  ,, 

-     3 

1 

4    6 

XBitk<a  Priced  I4st  -of  the  Ttees  and  SkhiAs. 


01 


Va  in 


Naof 
Ftonti. 


9.  T^xus  bacc.  hibernica  1 

10.  «7unipenis  virginiana  4 

11.  recfirva  -  -  1 
19.-  saeciea  -  -  1 
la  Tliuja  oocideotalb    -  2 

14.  orientMis  -        •2 

15.  Cupressus  /hyoides  -  1 

16.  sempenno'ens      -  3 

17.  sem.  borizont&lfe  3 

18.  ludt&nica-        -  6 

19.  Piauspumilio  -        -2 

20.  Pinkster    -        -  5 

21.  Pinea        -        -  2 

22.  Cembra  .  -  2 
2a  Chdrus  Libkii  .        .  2 

24.  Magnolia  srandifldra  2 

25.  Zaurus  nobilis           -  4 

26.  Mahoma  i4cniif61ium  2 

27.  />lex  ilquifeUum,  in 

▼ariecies         -  20 

28.  bale^ica  -        •  1 

29.  recfirva       -      -  1 

30.  opkca  -  ^  -  1 
31«  Hhamnus  i^lat^rnuB  -  3 


xncc 

2 

6 

4 

0 

+! 

6 
6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 
3 

tl 
7 

0 
6 

+5 

0 

•3 

9 

+1 

6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

t21 

0 

50 

0 

tl 
2 

6 
6 

1 

6 

3 

0 

PncK,' 

#•' 

d. 

32.  CTlex  europaeX  double  2 

tl 

€ 

33.  iSb4rtium^'uncenni    -     I 

34.  Genista  virgata         -    1 

0 

6 

1 

6 

35.  Photfnia  semil^ta    «    2 

5 

0 

36.  J^pleunim  frutlcdBuin  S 

4 

6 

37.  Escallonta  riibra       -    2 

t3 

0 

38.  Aucuba  japdnicsL        -    6 

9 

0 

39.  Arbutus  CTnedo      -    6 

4 

6 

40.          h^brida     -        -    8 

7 

0 

41.  ^ricasp.         -        -^  12 

42.  /Rhododendron  sp.    -  20 

18 

0 

60 

0 

43.  Phill^ea  sp.    -        -    6 

6 

0 

44.  Z/igustnim  yulg.  sem- 

pervbrens        •    2 

0 

6 

45.          luciduin     -        •*    2 

5 

0 

46.  ^uxus  balearica        ••    2 

3 

0 

47.          sempervirens     -  20 

10 

0 

48.  j^milax  Aspera       '   -     1 

*2 

0 

49.  iRuacus  acaleaUM     *    I 

0 

6 

50.          raeemdnm         -     1 

0 

6 

51.  Fttcos  gloriosa       .  -    2 

tl5 

0 

I 


Total  number,  270.'    £22  19to.' 


II.  Deciduous  Trees,  or  taU  Shrtibsy  including  some  Evergreens, 


52.  Magndlta  glauca 

53.  Tbompsoniana  - 

54.  acuminata 

55.  cordata 

56.  auricula 

57.  conspicua  • 

58.  SoulangeaTta      « 

59.  obovata  (purpurea) 

60.  grdcilis 

61.  Liriod^ndron  Tulipifera 

62.  Malachod^dron  ova- 

tun^       ... 

63.  Stuartta  virginica 

64.  -4^cer  C/pulus    - 
64a.        rubrum      -        -6 

65.  monspessulanum 

66.  ^^sculus  rubic6nda 
d7.  Kvia  discolor 

68.  rubra 

69.  flava 

70.  humilis     -* 

71.  Kolreuthta  paniculkta 

72.  Xanth^ylum  fnai- 
.  ^        neuirt'   -        -        . 
'73.  Pteleatrifolikta 
,74/St^hyleabtf61^   . 
/75i       ;  pmnita    -         r. 

76;  JSd^nymus  feitfdtJi^W  ,^ 
'  77*    '  ^  latifoliui '  ^.^^^'"  ^  "  W 


3 

t7 
2 

5 

7 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1 


6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 


3 

6 

3 

6 

tl 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

tl 

6 

1 

6 

tl 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

tl 

0 

1 

0 

i; 

0 

>ll 

0 

^  l8 

6 

78.  Prloos  dedduus       -     I 

79.  Paliurus  acule^tus   t    1 

80.  iRh&mnus  cath&rtieus     1 


81.  alpinus 

82.  Franffttla  •- 

83.  latifoBus   - 


84.  Aristoteita  Maeqd   •  1 

85.  -Rhus  typhina  - 

86.  i&MMD^dra  japdnica 

87.  Vii^lKfl  iulea    - 

88.  C^tisttS  Xrabumum    -  2 

89.  X.  ^uerdf&lium  1 

90.  alpkus      -        -  2 

91.  Robf nia  PseM-ilc^cid 

umbracullfera  1 

92.  hlspida      -        -  2 
9a          viscosa      -        -  2^ 

94.  Caragdna  arbor^scens  1 

95.  Halimodetidron     ar> 

g^nteum         -        -  1 

96«  Collated  arbor^scens  -  1 

97.  Gledltschta  sinensis  -  1 

98.  hdrrida      -        -  1 

99.  Gynttidbladus     cana^' 

densis    -        -   .     -  1 

loo.*  tefcis  iSiliquastruria  -^'  I 
10 U'  Aidygdaliis  communliV 

rt     1  *^r    macroc^fpd  -*  1 


2  6 

0  9 

r  ♦a  0 

&  9 

1  o 

tl  0 

1  0 

1  6 

2  6 

0  6 

1  6 
*1  0 

1  6 

I  6 

1  6 

1  6 

2  6 

1  0 
t2  6 

2  « 

.2,  6 

'i*^fe 

8*  0 


c  3 
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Public  Garden  Jin'  a  Corporate  Town^ 


No.  in  Na  of 

Flan.  Plants. 

102.  i^rmeniaca  vulgaris  -     1 

103.  Cerasus    avium   and 

double  flower- 
ing        -        -    2 

104.  nigra 

105.  semperflorens    - 

106.  smilkta,  double- 

flowering 

107.  Mahdleb  - 

108.  Pkdus 

109.  carolinikna 

110.  Iusit4nica  -    2 

111.  Lauroc^rasus     -    2 

112.  cerasifera        * 

113.  ili^spilus  grandiflora 

114.  Cratse^gus  coccinea  - 

115.  cocc.  corallina  « 

116.  cocc.  m&xima    - 

117.  cocc.  indentata  - 

1 18.  glandulosa 

119.  macracantha     - 

120.  subvilldsa- 

121.  j5yrif6lia    - 

122.  punctata  flkva   - 

123.  punc.  rubra 

124.  Criis-gilli 

125.  C-g&l.  orbutifolia 

126.  C.    oyracanths- 

fblia        -       . 

127.  C.  fdicifl^lia      - 

128.  C.  ovalif61ia       - 

129.  C.  /irunifdlia      - 

130.  nigra 

131.  purpi^rea  - 

132.  Douglastt- 

133.  alt^ca 

134.  flkva 

135.  lobdta       - 

136.  trilobkta  - 

137.  opiifolia  m^'or  - 

138.  cordkta     - 

139.  mexid^a  - 

140.  Axarohu   - 

141.  Ar6nia 

142.  tanacedf51ia 

143.  tan.  gltkbra 

144.  odoratissima     - 

145.  orient^is 

146.  heteroph^Ua     • 

147.  spathulata 

148.  oxyacanthoides  - 

149.  Oxyacdntba  reginae 

150.  Oxy,  siMrica     - 

151.  O-xy,  pree^cox    - 

152.  Oxy.  r6flea 

153.  Oxy,  rdsea  aup^rba 


Price. 
s,    d, 
2    0 


3  0 
•2    0 

2     6 

4  0 

1     6 

0  9 

1  6 
t2    0 

0  6 

1  6 
1  6 
1     6 

tl  6 
♦2  0 
*2  0 
4  6 
*2  0 
*2  0 
1  6 
1 
6 
6 
6 


♦2 


\ 


\ 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

♦2  0 
*2  0 
6 
6 

*2  0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Nain 
Plan. 


No.  of 

Plants. 


54.  C*  Oxyadintbafl.pleno 

55.  Oxy.  Celstana    - 

56.  Oxy,  nielanoc4rpa 

57.  Oxy.  rigida 

58.  lacmi^ta 

59'  Cotoneaster  frfgida  - 

60.  aff'inis 

6 1.  Nmnmiittxia     • 

62.  AmelamMer  ovMis    • 

63.  Botrvt^ium 

64.  P^rus  boIlw^Ueriana 
"""  ralicifolia  - 

nivalis 

spectdbilis 

/)runif61ia  - 

baccata     - 

coron^ria  - 

angu8tif61ia 

torminalis 

A'ntL 

intermedia 

vestita 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


aucupana 
amenckna 


domestica 
spuria 

80.  Cydonia  sinensis 

81.  nbCimum  O^pulus    - 

82.  Lantana    - 

83.  jvyrifolium 

84.  iSiambucus  racemdsa  - 

85.  C6mus  &lba 

86.  sanguinea  • 

87.  m&s ... 

88.  Halesta  tetriptera    • 

89.  dfptera     . 

90.  Diosp^ros  Xrotus 

91.  virginiana  - 

92.  O'mus  europs^a 

93.  Catdlpa  st/rmg€Bf6\ML 

94.  N^ssa  aquatica 

95.  /ripp6phae  rhamnoides 

96.  j&^la»^nus  an^ustifolia 

97.  B6rya  /igustnna 

98.  Maclura  aurantiaca  - 

99.  Broussonetfapapyrifera 

200.  Afdrus  tatarica 

201.  Celtis  Toumef6rtfli    - 

202.  Planers  Richirdt      - 

203.  Qu6rcu8  palustris     - 

204.  i^agus  americ^na  pur- 

purea   .        .        * 

205.  Castanea  pi^mila 

206.  C6rylu8  Columa 

207.  O'strya  vulgJiris 

208.  ^^tula  pj^mila  - 


Pftee. 
1.    d, 
1     6 


♦2 

♦2 

♦2 

I 


0 
0 
0 
6 


1     6 
1     6 


1 
1 


6 

6 


1  6 

fl  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

i  6 

*2  0 

I  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

0  6 

1  6 
*2  0 

tl  6 

I  6 


1 
1 


0 
0 


1  0 

to  9 

0  9 

0  9 

0  9 

1  0 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 

1  6 

2  6 
1  0 
1  0 
1  6 

1  6 

2  6 
1  6 

♦3  0 

tl  0 

♦2  0 


1  0 

♦2  0 

t2  6 

♦2  0 

to  6 


mth  a  Priced  List  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


2S 


17a  in 
FIm. 


Naof 
FUntt. 


209.  il'lnuscordiita-        -     1 

210.  iS^alix  pent4ndra        -    1 

211.  Pl&tamiB  cunedta     -    1 

212.  LiquicUimbarStyraciflua  1 

213.  imb^rbe    -        -     1 


Price.    1 

«. 

rf. 

♦2 

0 

♦1 

0 

1 

6 

tl 

6 

1 

6 

No.  in 
Ptan. 


NaoT  I 
Pluiu     Price 


214.  Amamyis  yirgf  nica      1 

215.  Salisbikria  adiantifblia    1 

216.  Tax6dium  distichiim      1 


I 
1 
1 


0 
6 
0 


Total  number,  178.    j£l4  19f.  9d. 


217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 

221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 

229. 

230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 

Adv. 

235. 
236. 
237. 

238. 

239. 

240. 

241. 

242. 

243. 

244. 

245. 

246. 

247. 

248. 

249. 

249a. 

250. 

251. 

252. 

253. 

254. 

255. 

256. 

257. 

258. 

259. 


III.  Dcdduout  Shrubs,  including  tome  Evergreens^ 

Cytisus  sessilifolius   - 
trifl6rus     - 
purpureus 
supinus 
ural^nsis  - 
Amdrpha  fruticdsa    - 

Lewlstt 
Caragdna  AUagdna    - 
Chamldgu 
frut^cens 
pyj^mae^a    - 
spmosa 

^ragacanthdides 
Cal6pbaca  wolg^rica 
Colutea  crudnta 
Poc6cktt   - 
Coronflla  E'merus    - 
i^m^gdalus  nana 
Priinus  CocondUa 
Ci^rasus  piimila 
depr^ssa    - 
prostrata  *> 
jap(5nica  plena   - 
chin^nsis  - 
CVatse^gus  vfridis 
virsinica    - 
Coton^ster  vul^ons 
Ameldnchier  vulgaris 
Ardnia  orbutifolia     - 
meIanoc4rpa 
floribunda 
L6wea  (i26sa)  berberi' 

f61ia      . 
i?68a,  12  sp.     -        -  12 
i^^bus  spectdbilis 
odorktus 
nutk^us    - 
Potentilla  frudcosa  - 
Kerrta  jap6nica 
5pirs^a  opulifolia 
ttlmitoiia   - 
chamaedrifolia    - 
b^lla  -        -    4 

trilobata    - 
^bfdictrdides 
corymbosa 
IsBvi^ata     • 
#alicif61ia  - 

xy  4 


Xanthorbiza  opiifolia 

1 

1 

0 

260. 

Calyc&ntbus  fldridus 

6 

9 

0 

261. 

Chiinondnthus  fraerans  6 

21 

0 

262. 

frag,   grandinorus 

263. 

&  frag,  luteus 
Berberis  vul^uis 
eroareinata 
canadensis 

6 

+45 

0 

264. 

1 

0 

9 

265. 

*1 

6 

266. 

1 

6 

267. 

siuensis     - 

1 

6 

268. 

aristfita     - 

2 

6 

269. 

cretica 

*2 

6 

270. 

dstus,  12  species     - 

12 

18 

0 

271. 

HeMntbemum,     12 

272. 

sorts     »        .        . 

12 

18 

0 

273. 

iTibiscus  syrlacus,  12 

274. 

sorts     ... 

12 

18 

0 

275. 

i/ypericum  elktum    - 

I 

0 

276. 

hircinum  - 

1 

0 

277. 

kalmtffnum 

1 

0 

278. 

calycinum 

0 

9 

279. 

prolificum 

♦1 

6 

280. 

Corikria  myrtifolia    - 

tl 

0 

281. 

PHnos  lanceolhtus    - 

*2 

0 

282. 

jSh&mnus  Clusti  and  its 

283. 

varieties 

6 

6 

0 

284. 

Cean6thus  americanus 

1 

6 

285. 

Rhi}&  Cotinus  - 

1 

6 

286. 

glabra 

1 

0 

287. 

v^mix 

1 

6 

288. 

radicans    - 

1 

0 

289. 

Toxicodendron  - 

1 

0 

290. 

aromatica 

♦2 

0 

291. 

suaveolens 

1 

0 

IMpt&nthus  nepal^sis 
Criex  nana 

*2 

6 
0 

292. 
293. 

bib^mica  - 

1 

6 

294. 

iSip&rtiumjiinceum    - 

0 

6 

295. 

junc.  flore  pleno  - 

t2 

6 

296. 

Genista  c&ndicans     - 

1 

0 

297. 

tricf^uetra    - 

1 

6 

298 

radiata 

tl 

6 

299. 

lusitdnica  " 

1 

6 

300. 

anglica 

♦2 

0 

301. 

virgata 

tl 

6 

302. 

tinctdria    •> 

1 

0 

303. 

sagittalis    - 

1 

0 

«SUy. 

prostrata 

*2 

0 

305. 

C^tisus  nigricans 

1 

6 

306. 

t 
t 

♦2 


#5 


6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

*2  6 
2  6 
t3  6 
1  0 
1  6 
I     6 


♦2 


t2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
6 


♦2    6 
18    0 


6 
0 


1     6 
1     6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


1     0 
1     0 
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J^lic  Garden  f^  H  Corporaie  T&wn^ 


No.  In  Na  of 

VtalL-  Ftantt. 


307.  iS'pirae'a  lalidfi&l.  alba  1 

308.  tomentdia         -  1 

309.  ariselblia   -        -  2 

310.  TYunarix  dillica        -  1 

311.  gennanica          -  1 

312.  Philad^phiu      coro- 

n^us  -        •  1 

313.  floribundns        -  1 

314.  vemicdsiui         -  1 

315.  erandifldrus       -  1 

316.  hirsiktus     -       •  1 

317.  ^dlis      -        -  1 

318.  inodorUs    -        -  1 

319.  RibeSf  20  ornamental 

sorts            -           -  20 

330.  ArJQia  Bpindsa  -        *  1 

321.  Lonicera  alpfgena     -  1 

322.  cflenlklea  -  -  1 
S2a  Xyl6steum  -  1 
324;.          tatarica     -        -  2 

325.  nigra         •        -  1 

326.  Symphoria  glomei^ta  1 

327.  racenma  -        *  1 

328.  Diervilia  hi!kmilM       -  1 

329.  riburnum  dentlktum  -  1 

330.  Isvigatum          -  1 

331.  nildum      •        -  1 

332.  Tinud        -        •  12 

333.  lucidum             .  12 

334.  C6rnu8  allerni^tia    -  1 

335.  panicul^Lta          -  1 

336.  stricta       -        -  1 

337.  seHcea      •        -  1 

338.  fl6rida       -        -  1 

339.  Hydrangea    arbor^s- 

cens      -        -        -  1 

340.  Cephal4nthu8     occi- 

dentalis          -        -  1 

341.  J?dccharis  Aalimif6Ua  1 

342.  i^rtemlsia  i4br6tanum  1 

343.  siblrica     -        -  1 

344.  raccinium,  12  sorts  -  12 

345.  Oxyc6ccus,  2  sorts  -  2 

346.  i^rctostaphylos   ITva 

ursi       -        -        -  1 

347.  Andr6i(kied<i,  12  sorts  12 
34a  Cldthra  alnifdlia        -  1 


Pitafc     1 

«. 

d. 

•2 

0 

to 

9 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

*2 

6 

*2 

6 

1 

0 

tl 

0 

1 

0 

to 

9 

30 

0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0. 

tl2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

to 

4 

*1 

0 

36 

0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

24 

0 

1 

6 

Nain 


No.  of 
Plantf. 


349.  Clethra  tomeatAto    •     1 

350.  panicul^ta         •     1 

351.  aoumimbta  «    1 

352.  CaUuna,  6  sorts        -    6 

353.  £r2ca,  12  sorts  •  12 

354.  Menzi^sfo,  6  sorts     -    6 

355.  K&lmta,  2  sorts         *-  12 

356.  JThoddni  canad^niis  -    6 

357.  AzMea,  20  sorts        -  20 

358.  JLedum  paltistre        •     1 

359.  rtCB,  virginica  -        -     1 

360.  St^TBX  gnmdifolium  •    1 

361.  J^um^Iia  tenax  *     1 

362.  Chion4nthus  virgfnica  1 
336.  FontanesMi  /ihiUyrae- 

bldeB  1 

364.  Zrigiistrum       vulgkre 

semperrlrara  *»    1 

365.  Syrhga  vulgkris  61ba     2 

366.  vol.  purpt^rea    -    2 

367.  chinensis  -        -    2 

368.  p^rsica      -        ^2 

369.  t/asminam  fHlitioans  •    2 

370.  hi^mile      -        -    2 

371.  officiniile  -        -    2 

372.  rinca  minor    -        -    6 

373.  mkjor  -        -6 

374.  Buddlea  globdsa       *     I 

375.  /Rosmarinus  officinalis  6 
276.   ritex  i^'gnus-distus  -     1 

377.  .4'triplex  Mlimus    -     1 

378.  Dirca  palustris  -     1 

379.  XMiphne  Mezireum  -  20 

380.  autumn^lis         -  20 

381.  Sheph^rdf0  arg^ntea      I 

382.  £uph6rbta   amygdaio- 

ides       -        -        -     1 

383.  Cliaracias-        -     1 

384.  Comptonia  aspleniifdlia  1 

385.  Ephedra  distachya  -     1 

386.  «7iinlperus  ^abina      -     1 

387.  iSbilax  6spera  -  -1 
387a.  Fothergilla  alnifdlia  1 
3876.  Double  roses  100 
387c.  China  roses     -        100 


PrlM: 

s,  d, 

1  € 

1  6 

1  « 
♦7  6 
18  0 

♦12  0 

30  0 

9  0 

60  0 

2  6 

1  6 
*5  0 
tl  6 

2  6 


3 
2 
2 

2 
2 


2 
3 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  6 

2  0 


0 
0 
0 


1  6 

2  0 
1  6 

1  6 

3  6 
10  0 

*30  0 

2  6 

*1  6 

*1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  0 

tl  0 

1  6 

75  0 

50  0 


Total  number,  537.    j£40  2#.  \d. 


IV.  Climbers,  Creepers,  and  TraUers, 


388;  Clematis  Flammula  » 


389. 

Vit&lba     . 

89a 

Vi6ma    • « 

391.' 

'  fl6rida      * 

392;. 

Vitic^lla  »  V 

893? 

•  calycinft  '«  . 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


1 

0 

to 

9 

•1 

0 

t3 

0 

1 

-0 

2 

-6 

394.  i^trag^e  alpina 

395.  siblrica     - 
396i  M^nisp^rmtikn    canap* 

dtens^    -        • 
397^  AmpeMpsis  Aederacea   1 
3981       -  bipmnktft^  .     •     1 


-     1 


tl     6 
•2     0 


1 
0 

t2 


0 

€1 
6 


with  a  Piieed  lAstqftkB  lree$dnd  Sktubs. 


S3 


No.  in 
Flu. 


Naof 
PUmts. 


899.  FMs  laciHiSaa^       <  1 

M).  Xabruis^ca  -        «  1 

ML  Cel6strus  scdodens   -  1 

402.  Wistai^  Cansequima  S 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•     1 


403.' 

frut^sceas 

404v 
405. 

C\49rif61ium  Jepdnioion 
flexuosum 

406. 

italicum    ** 

407. 

diofcum     -        • 

408. 
409. 

gratum 
lavum 

410. 

hirai^tum  (pnbes* 

cens) 

Prte.    1 

«. 

^. 

2 

6 

*2 

0 

1 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

t^ 

6 

+2 

6 

2 

6 

Main 


Naof 
Plants. 


41 L  Cap.  semperrireiis     ••  1 

412*  implexum  **  1 

413.  Periclymenum  -  1 

414.  JTedera  ITelix  pafanibta  2 

415.  caDarienais         •  2 

416.  Periploca  grasses      •  1 

41 7.  Bigndoiei  radicans     -  1 

418.  capreoUita  •  I 

419.  2^;^iuin  b&rbarum     •  1 

420.  chin^nae    •       -  1 

421.  i^ristoldchia  sipho     -  1 


Pfioe 
s.  tL 
I    « 
1 
0 


\ 


2  0 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

2  6 
1  0 

*1  « 

1  6 


Total  number,  40.    j^  2s,  6d. 


y.  Select  Trees  and  Shryhs^  to  be  scattered,  as  single  SpedmenSy  on  the  Turf. 


422.  ChimoiiaDthua     fra- 

giraiis            ••         -  1 

423*  LeiixTus  Betmom        -  1 

424.           Sassafras            -  1 

425«  Berberis  tlicifolia        -  1 

426.  Mahonia  ^quifiolium  1 

427.  JEnblscus        syrlacus 

purpureus       •  1 

428.  s.  purpureus  flore 

pl^no      -        -  1 

429.  Pavia  discolor           -  1 

430.  Paliurus  aculeatus    -  1 

431.  Ceanothus  azureus    -  1 

432.  Pbitacia  Xreotiscus    -  1 

433.  JRh^s  Cotinus   *        -  1 

434.  If'le:}^  europae^a  flore 

pleno    -        -        -  1 

435.  Cytisus      Z^aburDum 

pendulum       -        -  1 

436.  Koblnta  Pseud- Jcacia 

crfspa    -        -        -  1 

437.  Caragdna  Chamlcigu  •  1 

438.  /ragacanthoides  1 

439.  Haiimodendron      ar* 

g^nteum         -        -  1 

440.  Caldphaca  wolg^ica  1 

441.  O^rasus  semperflorens  1 

442.  serrulata  -        -  1 

443.  Photinia  serrulata     -  1 

444.  Ck>tofie&ster  rotundi- 

folia      -        -  1 

445.  microph^lla       -  1 

446.  Pyrus  sinaica  -        -1 

447.  Cydonia  sinensis       -  1 

448.  RoBSL,  12  select  sorts, 

climbers         <        -  12 

449.  Bibes  sangufnaim     *  I 

450.  Escalldnta  rikbra       *  li 

451.  Arkliacpnosa     •-    ''.l 
4t62»  Aucuba^apdom"    *•  1 


3  6 

1  6 

3  6 

flO  6 

*7  6 

1  0 

2  6 
2  6 
2  6 
2  6 

*5  0 

1  6 

1  6 

t2  6 

t2  6 

1  6 

*5  0 

2  6 
2  6 
2  6 
2  6 
2  6 

9.  6 

2  6 

t2  6 

1  6 

24  0 

'   1  15 

fl  6 

I/-  2  8 
1-8 


453 

454. 
455. 
456. 
457. 
458* 

459. 
460. 
461. 
462. 
46a 
464. 
465. 


466. 


467. 
468. 
469. 
470. 
471. 
472. 
473. 
474. 
475. 
476. 
477. 
478. 
479. 
480. 
481. 
482i 
48a 
484; 
485> 


ilrctost&phylos  U^ 

ursi       m        m        ^ 
^'rbutus  CTnedo. 

h;^brida     * 
^rica  auatray^ 

mediterr^aea 

iihododendron  c  ataw- 

)Mn$»    ** 

pdnticum  - 
Azalea  p6ntica 

nudifldra   - 

viscosa 
Halesia  teOr^pteni    • 
ZHospyros  l^dtus 
2<Vdxinus  0'mus(0'r*. 
nus  europae^a), /eii» 
tiscifolia,    exc^ior 
jaspidea*  and  ^cel* 
sior  pendula  -    4 

Fontanesia  j9hiUyra». 
oides     .        .        » 
2^ig(istrum  luddiun  • 
Dlrca  palustris 
2>aphne  Mezerettm   •* 

Cneorum   - 

coUina 

TdrtoH'-raira 
"N^ssa  aqudtica 
Inppophae  rhamnoides 
Puxus  bale&rica 
Borya  %6strina 
Maclura  aurantiaca  - 
Qii^rcus  vtrens 

iSiiiber 

coccifera  *■  '     ** 

Pallota     * 

gramiintia  ' 

^^gilops  - 

Banisteri  •♦..'«' 
'  ^sculus   '• 


-./ 


•  • 


1 

8 

1 

0 

2 

8 

+  1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

4 

'10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

1 

0 

1 

8 

l-«> 


6     0 


1 

1 

6 

2 

8 

1 

3 

8 

1 

0 

tl 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

*3 

0 

2 

8 

*7 

8 

2s 

6 

2>. 

6 

26 


Description  of  Woodbine  Cottage^  Torquay  ^ 


Main 
Flaa 


Naof 


486.  Oist&nea  pi^mila       •  1 

487.  C6rylu8  i^vell^a  rubra  1 

488.  illnus  oblongata       -  1 

489.  glutinosalacinifita  1 

490.  oxyacanthaefolia  1 

491.  JFamam^is  virginica  1 

492.  Saiisbiiria  odiantifolia  1 

493.  T^xus  bacckta  hiber- 

nica      -        -        -  1 

494.  Tazodium  distichum 

pendulum        .      .  1 

495.  JBrphedra  distachya  -  1 


Price.     1 

«• 

d. 

•2 

0 

+0 

9 

•5 

0 

1 

6 

tl 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

13 

6 

1 

6 

No.  in                                       No.  of 
Plan.                                        Plants. 

Price. 
s,    d. 

496.  t/unfperus  iSSablna  fol. 

vaneg.    - 
497.          recurya 

1 

•2 

6 
6 

498.  Pinus  Inops 

499.  TVe'da       - 

2 
2 

6 
6 

500.          Cembra      - 

2 

6 

501.  if  bies  Clanbrasiltana 

3 

6 

502.  Pfcea  spectibilis 

503.  DougUbti 

504.  jR68cu8  hypogldssum 

505.  Kucca,  12  sorts 

12 

t21 
15 

1 
*40 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Total  number,  115.    j£l5  lU.  &£. 


VI.  Supplementary  List 

When  all  the  above  are  planted,  then  the  blanks  which  remain  should  be 
up  with  the  following  species :  — 

ribumum  Tinus ;  large  plants.  Is.  each ;  small  plants,  per  25,  20s, 
J9(ixus sempervirens arbor^scens ;  large  plants,  ]s,  each;  small  plants, per 

25,  2Qs. 
Cerasus  serrulata.  Is,  6d,  each. 

/Mex  i^quifblium ;  good  plants,  2s,  6d,  each ;  small  plants,  per  25,  50«. 
^^<cu^  jap6nica;  good  plants.  Is,  6d,  each;  small  plants,  per  25,  20«. 
Chimonanthus  frt^^wis,  Ss,  6d,  each. 
Oaprifolium  flexudsum.  Is,  6d,  each. 

Rwes  sangulneum ;  good  plants.  Is.  6d,  each ;  small  plants,  per  25,  25#. 
i^irse^a  arisefblia,  2s,  6d,  each, 
if  ^cer  riibrum.  Is,  each. 

Recapitulation, 


I.  Bvergreen  trees,  &c, 
IL  Deciduous  trees,  &c. 

III.  Deciduous  shrubs 

IV.  Climbers 

V.  Select  trees  and  shrubs 
VI.  Supplementaries,  say 


Naof 
Plants. 

£ 

Price. 
s. 

d. 

272 

22 

19 

0 

178 

14 

19 

9 

537 

40 

2 

I 

40 

3 

2 

6 

115 

15 

11 

3 

100 

5 

0 

0 

1242 

101 

14 

7 

The  prices  in  the  above  list  are  for  plants  of  the  smallest  size,  and  for  ready 
money.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  procured  was,  by  first  sending  the 
list  to  one  nurseryman,  and  asking  him  to  fill  in  the  column  of  prices  for  all 
those  species  of  which  he  had  actually  plants  in  his  pounds.  All  those  prices 
to  which  no  mark  is  prefixed  were  thus  obtained.  The  list  was  next  sent  to 
another  nurseryman,  who  filled  in  those  preceded  by  a  dagger  (f);  and  the 
remaining  prices,  distinguished  by  a  star  (*),  were  filled  in  by  ourselves,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  gardens  where  they  are  to  be  procured  at  those  prices. 


Art.  V.    Description  of  Woodbine  Cottage^  Torquay^  the  Residence 
of  Mrs.  Joknes.    By  Mn  John  Gullet,  Gardener  there. 

The  extent  of  the  grounds  of  this  much  admired  and  most 
romaiitic  place  is  about  seven  acres,  on  a  declivity  towards  the 


the  Residence  of  Mrs.  Johnes,  27 

south-south-west ;  and,  twelve  years  since,  it  was  what  we  call 
in  Devonshire  a  furze  brake ;  or  it  might,  perhqis,  be  more  prcv 
perly  called  a  furze  down,  with  a  great  part  of  it  a  barren  rock. 
In  the  year  1823,  Mrs.  Jobnes  took  a  &ncy  to  build  and  plant; 
and  the  cottage  she  has  erected  is  certainly  the  prettiest  thing  I 
have  ever  seen*     From  the  drawingroom,  at  the  east  end,  we 
enter  a  pretty  conservatory,  40  ft.  long  by  15ft.  wide,  full  of 
choice  creepers,  with  canted  glasses,  reflecting  the  whole  three 
ways.     From  this  we  proceed  to  the  flower-garden,  in  front  of 
the  house,  which  is  60  yards  by  30  yards,  with  a  fountain  in 
front  of  the  drawingroom  window,  and  laid  out  in  beds  of  dif- 
ferent forms.     Here  are  all  the  species  of  magnolia,  which  do 
well ;  rhododendrons,  which  make  no  great  growth,  but  flower 
profbsely ;  myrtles,  geraniums,  camellias,  Pitt6sporum  TMrOf 
CUthra  arb6rea,   Y&ca  aloi'f&lia,  now  coming  in  bloom;  and 
Agslve  americana ;  all  of  which  do  well  in  the  open  air,  without 
protection.    Salvias,  except  S.  spl^ndens,  are  also  all  found  quite 
hardy  perennials;  and  in  some  seasons  they  become  quite  hardy 
shrubs,  not  being  injured  with  the  frost.     The  Cinnam6mum 
CdrnphorOf  against  the  wall,  is  quite  hardy ;  the  Ribes  sanguineum, 
as  a  dwarf  shrub,  standing  on  the  grass  plot,  fruits  to  great  per* 
fection,  producing  bunches  of  beautiful  blue  fruit,  5  in.  long. 
From  the  flower-garden  we  ascend  the  grounds  by  winding  walks, 
almost  forming  a  labyrinth :  in  one  of  those  walks  I  have  a 
vinery,  which  answers  also  as  a  green-house,  formed  in  a  lime- 
stone quarry;  which,  with  the  natural  rock,  and  other  kinds  of 
rock  that  I  have  introduced,  completes  a  rock  house,  in  which 
are  plunged  my  plants.     In  this  house  the  Psidium  Cattleyantun 
fruits  to  perfection  without  fire  heat ;  the  situation  being  so  fap« 
vourable,  that  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  light  a  fire  but  once  for 
five  years,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  air  the  flue.     My 
oranges  in  this  house,  I  think,  are  as  fine  as  you  ever  saw.   You 
may  think  I  boast  by  saying  this ;  but,  should  you  visit  Devon- 
shire at  any  time,  I  should  be  very  proud  to  show  them  to  vou. 
Here  I  have  the  cactus  tribe  in  great  perfection,  suspended  from 
the  roof  by  wire ;  being  of  a  decided  opinion  it  is  much  to  their 
advantage,  and  it  also  keeps  them  from  those  enemies  the  snail 
and  slug.    From  this  green-house  we  ascend,  by  winding  walks^ 
to  a  grass  terrace,  from  which  we  have   the  most  beautifiil 
picturesque  views  in  nature.     At  our  ieet,  as  it  were,  we  have 
Torbay,  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  ;  on  the  opposite 
side  is  a  fine  landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  woods  and  vil Wes« 
In  the  back-gi*ound,  fifteen  miles  distant,  is  the  famous  High 
Tor,  and  its  neighbouring  hills  of  Dartmoor,  forming  a  most 
beautiful  evening  scene.     At  one  end  of  this  terrace  I  have  a 
small  garden  in  the  French  style,  the  beds  of  which  are  edged 
with  sheep's  trotters,  which  gives  it  a  neat  appearance.     In  ^this 
pkoe  I  have  a  moss  house,  paved  with  sbeep*s  trotters  in  various 


2S  List  of  Ptaces/pvnt  which  JteiUrn  Papers 

devices,  mitials,  date  of  year,  8cc. ;  and  a  table  in  the  middle, 
coveted  with  fir  cones,  and  edged  with  the  same.  Here  I  have 
displayed  my  winter  evenings'  amusements,  all  kinds  of  figures, 
irom  the  elephant  down  to  the  little  mouse,  made  of  fir  cones, 
the  produce  of  my  own  growth  and  labour.  Imagine  to  your- 
self a  Highland  shepherd,  with  lambs  in  his  bosom,  and  a  shep- 
herdess with  her  pet  lamb,  with  a  flock  surrounding  them, 
frightened,  as  it  were,  with  a  fox  and  hounds  in  full  chase.  In 
another  part  I  have  imitated  a  farm-yard,  where  the  maid  is 
milking  her  cows,  and  an  old  woman  feeding  her  geese ;  the 
geese,  as  well  as  the  old  woman,  appearing  quite  frightened :  for 
here  the  fox  is  run  up,  and  the  huntsman  is  seen  windirig  his 
horn.  In  another  part  is  a  Devonshire  plough^  drawft  by  four 
oxen,  with  a  man  driving,  &c. ;  all  made  of  the  same  rhoterial. 
Suspended  from  the  roof,  by  way  of  lamp,  is  the  ehiblem  of 
peace,  a  dove  with  the  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  surrounded  by 
a  flock  of  canaries,  suspended,  also,  from  the  roof.  By  means  of 
vistas  cut  through  the  trees,  we  see,  from  the  moss  house,  the 
entrance  to  Torbay  from  the  Channel,  Berry  Head,  Sic. 

From  this  we  turn  into  another  terrace,  300  yards  longj  with 
borders  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers  on  each  side,  leading  to  a- 
grass-plot  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  with  beds  for  roses,  cis- 
tuses,  helianthemums,  stocks,  and  various  other  things.  Here 
we  are  feiicefd'  itt  with  a  wrought-iron  paling,  700  ft.  long,  allow- 
ing a  public  path  on  the  outside,  which  is  a  great  accommodation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Torquay.  Here,  also,  is  situated  my  little 
cottage,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay,  and  also  of  the 
Channel,  the  envy  of  all  who  see  it.  A  few  paces  from  this,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  we  have  a  panoramic  view  of  the  country  and 
Channel  to  a  great  extent,  including  many  of  the  Dartmoor  hills, 
reaching,  as  it  were,  to  the  clouds. 


Art.  VI.  A  List  of  the  Places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Jrom 
vjhich  Return  Papers  have  Been  received  for  the  Arboretum  Bri- 
TANNicuM,  up  to  the  2Ut  ofNovembery  1835.   By  the  Conductor. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  Return  Papers 
(that  is,  of  skeletou  lists  of  trees  on  four  folio  pages,  headed  as 
shown  in  X.  582.)  which  we  have  sent  out  in  all  directions, 
we  have  as  yet  received  papers  back  from  those  places  only  the 
names .  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  following  list.     We 
publish  this  list  in  order  that,  by  oaaking  known  the  places  from 
which  we  hay;e  rec^iv^d  returns,  those  proprietors  or  gi^rden^d. 
from  yihpv^  we  have  not  received  the»(l,  but  wba  are  friepdiy .  tjOi 
our  un^i^aJ^Pgi   wi^  rtiU  .ha«ei,  an  flppc^tui^ity  of  s^i^g, 
Sppa^  al§^,iyj;K>  h^fe  sf»tJig|sci(jhj}OTaeljyes,i,or  j|<^ho,b^ye,o 
tr^(5>fi^;itl|ai]  tbi?3£ahinkeWP^lbjbDfe  lK>fcm3  m^:  S§t  iiii«CQM§rtxtbftt,». 
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number  of  places  celebrated  for  their  trees  we  omitted.  Wn 
should  be  :greatly  obliged  to  such  persons  if  they  would  write 
to  the  gardener  at  such  places  on  our  behalf;  or  inform  us  of 
the  Qame  of  the  place,  and  that  of  its  proprietor  or  gardener, 
in  order  that  we  ipay  send  Return  Papers  thither  ourselves. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  we  wish  to  know  the  height^ 
and  number  of  years  planted,  of  all  foreign  trees  whatever  that 
have  been  more  than  ten  years  standing  in  any  one  place;  and 
tiie,  height^  and  circumference  of  the  trunks  at  a  foot  from  the 
gl'ound,  of  all  indigenous  trees  in  any  way  remarkable  for  their 
age,  height,  breadth,  or  rapidity  of  growth. 
,  It  would  be  of  great  use  to  us  to  know  the  height  and  girt,  at 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  of  the  largest  oak,  ash,  elm,  sycamore, 
&c^.  iu  the  grounds  or  park  of  every  country  seat  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with  the  kind  of  soil  and  subsoil  on 
which  the  trees  stand;  their  exposure,  and  their  probable  age* 
Surely,  it  cannot  give  much  trouble  to  any  gardeaer  or  forester 
to  send  us  this  information.  The  height  may  be  taken  by  a 
practical  man,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  purpose,  by  the 
ey^;  and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  by  passing  a  string  round  it,  and  sending  ufi  the  length 
of  the  string ;  or  if  this  be  too  much  trouble,  the  diameter  of  the 
truok  may  be  estimated  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  heigbt  of  the  tree* 

As  we  find  that  we  shall  be  able,  by  publishing  double  numbers, 
to  finish  the  Arboretum  on  the  1st  of  June  iiext, :  whatever  in- 
formation maybe  sent  to  us  (and  we  shall  be.  glad  of  hints  on 
propagation,  culture,  uses,  the  formation  of  plantaUoas,  fences, 
&C.,  because  our  object  is  to  produce  a  complete  Evtyclopadia  of 
Arboriculture)  should  be  received  by  the  1st  of  March.  In  the 
Gard.  Mag.  for  April  a  supplementary  list  to  this  now  given  will 
be  published ;  and,  when  the  Arboretum^  or  rather  Enq/clopccdiaf 
is  finished,  both  lists  will  be  incorporated  into  one,  and  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  and  (where  it  is  known)  that  also  of  the  gar- 
dener or  forester  who  prepared  the  list,  will  be  added,  and  the 
whole  published,  in  a  tabular  form,  in  that  work. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  individual,  who  volun- 
teered to  have  a  number  of  full-grown  trees  drawn  for  us  at  his 
own  expense,  we  are  enabled  to  render  the  work  far  more  com- 
plete than  we  at  first  contemplated ;  by  giving,  in  addition  to  the 
portraits  of  trees  of  ten  years'  growth,  to  the  scale  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  portraits  of  full-grown  trees  of  one  or  more 
species  of  all  the  principal  genera.  These  full-grown  trees  are 
ditiawn  to  a 'Scale  of  a  quartet  of  an  inch  to  Sft. ;  and^  as  a  spe« 
cbnen  df  •^hefm  we  gi^  Pivftf  fMva^  {fig*^*)  Fig.  3.  is  a  tree  of 
t«  5^«liirs''gro#lhj'<yf  iche  mounuiih  ash  (^^bug  aif^pdiia),  to 
» iE^e^df  a  qoaitiei^'df  attt  inch'  to  k  id^^  The  botanlcat  specie 
m^i  at  the  fobt  ^oF  h^  ti^MQJreitO' tbe^WBafe  ttP  %  ^  W-e^^d&C 


The  yeWovr-flowered  (Pavia)  HoreeclieBtnut. 


Specimens  of  TVeet  in  the  "  Arboretum  Britanniaim."       S  t 


The  Fowler's  Serrice,  or  the  Mountain  Ath,  tree. 
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*^*  In  thefMffming  Listy  all  those  residences  marked  with  a  * 
are  supposed  to  have  arboretums ;  those  with  a  f  appear  to  have  ex* 
tensive  collections^  and  all  the  others  have  trees  and  shrubs,  more  or 
less  remarkable.  From  all  we  have  received  back  the  Return  Papers 
we  sent,  or  letters  containing  the  dimensions,  age,  and  other  par- 
tiadars  of  their  trees :  and,  besides  the  above,  we  have  received  in- 
cidental notices  of  several  single  trees  standing  at  places,  the  names 
qfvohich  are  not  here  given. 


ENGLAND, 

BedfordMre.    *Flitwick  House,  ♦Woburn  Abbey,  f  South-hill,  Ampthill. 

Berkshire.  Ditlon  Park,  fHieh  Clere,  *White  Knights,  fDropmore 
(pinetum),  Englefield  Green,  Wallnampton. 

Buckinghamshire,    f  Temple  House,  Harleyford. 

Cambridgeshire.  *c!ambndge  Botanic  Garden,  Christ  College,  St.  John's 
College,  (&nlingay,  Maddiugley,  Wimpole. 

Cheshire.  Cholmondeley,  Tabley  Hall,  *  Eaton  Hall,  f  Kinmel  Park,  St. 
Asaph  Deanery,  f  Dickson's  Nursery. 

Cornwall.    Fort  Elliot,  Carclew,  Heligan. 

Cumberland,    Ponsonby  Hall. 

Derbyshire.  *Chat8worth,  Hassop,  Kedleston,  Bretby  Hall,  Osmaston  Hall, 
St.  Helens,  Markeaton. 

Devonshire.  fKillerton,  fVeitch's  Nursery,  fLuscombe,  fBystock,  Hal- 
don  House,  Saltram  Gardens,  +  Endsleigh  Cottage,  f  Mamhead,  Brochill, 
^Bicton,  Heanton  Satchville,  Grdston,  Pnmley  Hill,  Woodbine  Cottage. 

Dorsetshire,  Melbury,  Sherborne  Castle,  Lewiston,  Abbotsbury  Castle, 
Bryanston  House,  Castfeton,  Cufihels. 

Durham,    f  Southend,  Darlington. 

Essex,  Faulkboume  Hall,  Audley  End,  f  Hylands,  Witham,  Ham  House, 
Upton,  Leyton  Nursery,  Thornden  Hall. 

Gloucestershire.  The  Querns,  Readcomb  Park,  Tortworth  Park,  Dod- 
dington. 

Hampshire,  f  Farnham  Castle,  +  Rogers's  Nursery,  Old  Alresford,  Test- 
wood.  Bishop's  Stoke  Vicarage,  Wilkie  s  Nursery  (Isle  of  Wight),  Strath- 
fieldsay. 

Herefordshire.  Hope  End,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Eastwood,  Haffeild,  Eastnor 
Castle,  Gamstone,  Foxley. 

Her^rdshire.  Hatfield  Park,  Aldenham  Abbey,  Danesbury,  ^Cheshunt,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Crawler,  *Bayfordbury,  f  Wormleybury. 

Huntingdonshire.     Tetworth. 

Kent.  fCobham  Hall,  Ramsgate  Hermitage  Nursery,  Waldershaw,  Hayes 
Common,  Lewisham  Nursery. 

Lancashire,    *  Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  j-Latham  House. 

Leicestershire.    Elvaston  Castle,  Whatton  House,  Doddington  Park. 

Lincolnshire,     Nacton. 

Middlesex,  f  Kenwood,  Mount  Grove,  +  Mr.  Bromley  (Stamford  HilH, 
+Mile  End  Nursery,  f  Haringay,  Brown's  Nursery  (Hampstead^  Loddiges  s 
(Hackney),  Malcolm's  Nursery,  Lee's  Nursery,  f  Fulham  Paiace,  'Syon, 
fEnfield  House,  'Purser's  Cross,  f Whitton  Place,  *Kew,  f Upton  House, 
Muswell  Hill,  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Ridgway  House,  York  House,  Botanic 
Garden  (Twickenham),  Richmond  Hill,  Brompton  Park  Nursery,  Vere's  Villa 
(Brompton),  Knight's  Nursery,  Fulham  Nursery,  Chiswick  Villa,  Brentford 
Nursery,  Kingsland  Nursery. 


have  been  recfii^JifK  tic  ^^-Ai-iofeium  ^itqnnicum.^      3S 

Monmotdhsfnre,    -|- Tredegar,  Gillies,  Llanvihangel,  Coed  Ithil. 

NotjoA,    Merton  Hsll^fNorwich  Nursery. 

NorthampUmshire,    Wakefield  I^dge. 

Northumberland,    Hartburn  Vicarage,  Bywell  Hall,  CressweH,  Belsay  Castle. 

Nottinghamshire,  Thoresley  Park,  Worksop  Manor,  Eastwood,  Strelly  Hall, 
Shipley  Hall,  Nuttal. 

Orforddure,  *  Oxford  Botaoic  Garden,  Dr.  Woodcock's  Garden  (Christ 
Church),  St.  John's  Garden. 

Rutlandshire,    Belvoir  Castle. 

Shropshire,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Willey  Park,  Smethwick,  Wallcot  Park, 
Kinlet. 

Somersetshire.  Leigh  Court,  Ham  Green,  King's  Weston,  Hinton  House, 
tNettlecombe,  Elm  Cottage  (Taunton),  Hestercombe. 

Stajffbrdshire,  *  Trentham,  f  Alton  Towers,  Blithfield,  Teddesley  Park, 
Wrottesley  House,  f  King's  Bromley,  RoUeston  Hall,  Heath  House,  *Somer- 
ford  Hall,  Handsworth  Nursery,  Weston,  f  Arley  Hall. 

Si^fitiit*  Euston  House>  ^Bury  Botanic  Garden,  Finborough  Ball,  Liver- 
nere,  *  Ampton  Hatt,  St.  Edmund's  Hill,  Hardwicke  House,  Shrubland 
Park,  f  Barton  Hall,  Wolveston,  Stretton  Rectory,  Beigh  Apton,  Ditching- 
ham,  Bungay. 

Siarrey,-  ffiagshot  Park,  fClaremont,  Oakham  Park,  f  Walton  on  Thames, 
Burwood  Park,  Ashley  Park,  Barn  Elms,  Ashtead  Rirk,  Esher,  Sandown 
Places  Mlbonie,^West  End  (Esher),  De^dene,  Nutfield,  ^Milford  House, 
Milford  Nursery,  f  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Copse  Hill  (Wimbledon),  ♦Surrey  Zoo» 
logical  Gardens,  ^Buchanan's  Nursery  (Caraberwell),  Mere  Cottage,  *Gokl- 
worth  Nursery,  Epsom  Nursery. 

Swser,  Cowdrav,  Kidbrooke,  fWestdean,  Slau^am  Park,  Woolbeddmg, 
Easdbourne,  Arundel  Castle,  Chichester  Nursery,  New  Cross  Nursery,  Do- 
hois'  Villa  (Mitcham),  Howey's  Nursery,  Woburn,  Busbridge. 

Warwickshire,  f  Coorabe  Abbey,  WTiitley  Abbey,  Berk^well,  Nenmham 
Paddocks,  Aston  Hall. 

Westmoreland, 

Wiltshire,  f  Longleat,  Corsham  House,  f  Bowood,  f  Wardouf  Gastle,,Long^ 
ford  Castle,  Paulton's  Park,  fFonthill  Abbey. 

Worpestershire,    *Croome,  fHagley,  Hadzor  House. 
Yorkshire,    *Hull  Botanic  Garden,  Kiln  wick,  Boynton,  Percy,  Stedmere^ 
Ripley  Castle,  Hackress,  *Grimston  Park,  Cannon  Hall,  Hornby  Caslle, 
Kiplin,  Langton  Lodge,  Castle  Howard,  Knedlington,  Backhouse's  Nursery 
(York). 

Jersey,    Mr.  Saunders's  Nursery,  Bagatelle.  Guernfeyi 

WALES. 

North  Wales. 

Anglesey.  Caernarvonshire.  Denbighshire.  -j'LIanbedeHall. 

Flintshire,  Merionethshire.  Montgomeryshire.,     Powis  Castle. 

South  Wales. 

Brecknockshire.  Cardiganshire.  Caemiarthenshire. 

Glamorganshire.  Penllcrgare,  The  Willows,  Skelty  Hall,  Margam,  f  Dow- 
lais  House,  Swansea,  Briton  Ferry. 

Pembrokeshire,    f  Golden  Grove.  Radnorshire.    Maeslaugh  Castle. 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire.    fTh^nston,  f  Huntly  Lodge,  Moneymusk. 

Argyllshire,  .f  Hatfon,  f  IVJount  Steuart,  Roseneath  Castle,  Dunoon  Castl^ 
Toward  Castle.'  ,  ; 

Ayrshire.  Rozelle,  ^fcilkerran,  poonbole,  Blair,  passilis,  Kiltehzie^  Dal- 
quharraii?         *         •  -^  .  ^     -■  - 
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Banfihire.    f  Gordon  Castle,  Huntly  Lodge,  CuUen  House. 

Berwickshire.    fXhe  Hirsil.  Caithnest-shire. 

Clackmannamhire.     Callander  House.  Dumbartofuhire, 

Dumfrieufure,  Eccles,  Drumlanrig  Castle  (an  arboretum  is  forming  here, 
but  we  have  not  received  any  detailed  account  of  it),  Cairn  Salloch,  Jardine 
Hall,  Closebum,  Springkell. 

Edinburghshire.  *  Edinburgh  Experimental  Garden,  *Lawson*8  Nursery 
(Edinburgh),  f  Dalhousie  Castle,  Newbattle  Abbey,  Woodhouselee,  Cram- 
mond  House,  Hatton,  Dreghorn,  The  Whim,  Go^  House,  Moredun,  Barn- 
ton,  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  Melville  Castle,  Dalkeith. 

iHgiTuhire. 

Fifishire.  Dunbrisal  Castle,  Raith,  Wemyss  Castle,  Dysart  House,  Largo 
House. 

Forfarshire,    f  Rinnardy,  *  Airlie  Castle,  Courtachy  Castle,  Invergowrie. 

Haddingtonshire.  Yester  House,  f  Tynningham,  Gosford  House,  f  Biell, 
Pinkie. 

Inverness-shire.    Inverary  Castle. 

Kincardineshire,  Ktmross-sJure, 

Kirkcudbrightshire,  fSt.  Mary's  Isle,  Cassincarie,  Calley,  Cairnsmuir,  Del- 
vin,  fBargally,  Kenmure  Castle. 

Lanarkshire.    ^Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 

Linlithgowshire.    *Hopetoun  House,  Dalmeny  Park,  New  Saughton. 

Nairnshire,  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  Peeblesshire, 

Perthshire.  ♦Kinfauns  Castle,  f  IXckson's  and  Tumbull's  Nursery  (Perth), 
Taymouth,  Annat  Garden,  Invermay,  Moncrieff  House,  Rossie  Priory,  Bel- 
mont Castle,  Errol  House,  Gray  House,  Duncruib,  Methven  Castle,  Castle 
Menzies,  Pitfour,  Dupplin  Castle,  The  Ballo,  Ferigack,  Myginch  Castle. 

Renfrewsfnre,  Scotstoun,  Erskine  House,  North  Barr,  Bishoptown,  Both- 
well  Castle. 

Ross  and  Cromarty.     Coul,  fBrahan  Castle.  Roxburghshire, 

Selkirkshire.    Hasseldeanburn  Nursery. 

Stirlingshire,  Woodhead,  Buchanan,  Drummond  and  Co.'s  Nursery  (Stir- 
ling)- 

Sutherlandshire.    f  Dunrobin  Castle,  Rhives,  Balnadach,  Tongue. 

WigtoTuhire, 

IRELAND. 

CoNNAUGHT.— X«7riwi.  Galway.    fCoole. 

S&go,    Makree  Castle.  Roscommon.  Mayo, 

MuNSTER.  —  Clare.  Kerry.    Rough  Island,  &c.,  at  Killarney. 

Cork,    f  Castle  Freke,  GlengarifF, 

Waterford.  Tipperaiy.  Limerick. 

Leinster.  —  Dublin,  f  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Trinity  College  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Mount  Anville  Hill,  f  Cypress  Grove,  Howth  Castle,  ♦Terenure, 
f  CuUenswood  Nursery. 

Louth.     Oriel  Temple,  Dundalk. 

Meath,    Kilruddery  House,  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy. 

Wicklow,  Shelton  Abbey,  Dunganston  Nursery,  Shankhill  Nursery,  Bally- 
arthur. 

Wexford,    New  Town  Barry.  Longford,    f  Pakenham  Hall. 

Westmeath.  King^s  County,    *  Charville  Forest. 

Queen^s  County.  Kildare.    •j'  Castletown. 

Kilkenny.    "W'oodstock,  Robertson's  Nursery.  Carlow. 

Ulster.  — Down.  Moira,  Hillsborough,  ToUymore  Park,  Mount  Stewart, 
Ballyleedy,  Bangor,  Castle  Ward,  Spring  Vale. 

Antrim.  Belvoir  Park,  Antrim  Castle,  Cranmore,  Echlinville,  Summerhill, 
Moyland. 

Londonderry,     Mount  Hewick,  Grey  Abbey,  Scarvagh. 

Donegal,  Fermanagh,     f  Florence  Court,  Castle  Coole. 

Cavan,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Tyrone,    Barons  Court. 


New  Modes  of  Mushroom  Culture^  Z5 

Art.  VII;     iVett?  Mode  ofgroxjoing  Mushrooms >    By  W. 

Not  having  seen  in  your  Magazine  so  easy  a  method  to  grow 
mushrooms,  for  catchup  and  other  purposes,  as  I  have  practised 
for  several  years,  at  little  or  no  expense,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send 
you  the  following  sketch  of  my  plan.  The  only  expense  is  at 
the  commencement,  as  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  get  a  few 
bricks  of  the  best  mushroom  spawn  :  afterwards,  enough  may  be 
saved  every  year  from  the  dung,  &c. 

My  plan  is  this.  About  the  middle  of  July,  when  preparing 
the  ground  for  early  broccoli  or  Savoy,  I  have  some  of  the  best 
fresh  horse  dung,  that  is  short,  and  has  not  much  straw  in  it,  dug 
in  the  furrow,  under  the  soil  where  the  row  of  broccoli  or  Savoy 
plants  are  to  be  planted.  The  furrow  is  filled  pretty  full  of  the 
dung,  and  trodden  rather  firm,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the  spawn  are 
put  in  it ;  the  mould  is  then  dug  over  it,  and  the  digging  is  con- 
tinued, until  where  the  next  row  of  plants  is  intended ;  which 
furrow  is  filled  with  dung  and  spawn  as  the  former ;  and  so  on, 
as  far  as  the  ground  is  to  be  planted.  After  the  ground  is  dug, 
the  plants  are  planted,  and  nothing  further  is  required.  I  do  not 
use  any  more  dung  in  this  way  than  would  be  required  for  the 
same  quantity  of  ground  if  spread  regularly  over  it  in  the  usual 
way  ;  and  the  plants  grow  more  vigorously  by  having  the  dung 
under  them.  I  consider  that  the  broccoli  or  Savoy  plants  are 
of  great  service  to  the  working  of  the  spawn,  by  shading  it  from 
the  hot  sun  and  heavy  rains. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  the  mushrooms  come  up  in 
great  quantities,  large  and  fine.  I  have  this  morning  (Sept.  21.) 
gathered  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  large  mushrooms  from  about 
two  poles  of  ground,  planted  as  above ;  and  have  had  two  or 
three  gatherings  before,  and  expect  to  have  a  good  many  more 
before  the  season  is  over. 

September  21.  1835. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Mode  of  raising  Mushrooms  from  the  Mushroom 
Stone,  By  Mr.  James  Alexander,  Gardener  at  Maeslaugh  Castle. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  but  you,  and  many  of  your  correspondents, 
are  acquainted  with  the  mushroom  stone ;  but,  as  I  have  not  seen 
it  mentioned  in  your  Magazine,  I  send  you  the  following  account 
of  one  that  was  under  my  care  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Thorbum  of  Murth,  from  Calabra,  in  Sicily, 
with  directions  to  give  it  a  little  water  when  it  appeared  dry, 
which  was  generally  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  dry  weather : 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  after  I  received  it,  a  couple  of 
mushrooms  made  their  appearance,  which  grew  to  be  very  large ; 
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I  think,  about  9  in.  in  diameter.  They  were  porous  beneath,  in 
place  of  gill,  as  in  the  common  mushroom;  consequently,  they 
appeared  rather  to  be  a  species  of  ^ol^tus  than  a  species  of 
^gdricus.  However,  they  were  of  excellent  flavour,  and  the 
ship  captain  who  brought  the  stone  home  told  me  that  it  pro- 
duced three  mushrooms  at  sea,  which,  he  said,  were  very  fine. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  two  above-mentioned  were  ga- 
thered, three  or  four  more  came  up,  and  so  on,  for  the  first  year. 
The  second  year  it  was  not  quite  so  productive;  and,  in  1833, 
my  successor  informed  me  that  the  mushroom  stone  was  nearly 
exhausted.  I  think  eight  or  ten  such  stones  would  supply  an 
ordinary  family  with  mushrooms  for  two  or  three  years. 
Maeslaugk  Castle  Gardens^  June  16.  1835. 


Art.  IX.  Floricullural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens ^  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on^inds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  **  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants^*  and  of 
the  "  Horius  Briiannicus" 

Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazine;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3f .  Qd»  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
King's  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards  s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  4«.  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindiey, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet*s  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  3^.  coloured,  2f.  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Librarian  to  the  Linnaean  Society. 

An  asterisk  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  order,  a  genus,  species, 
or  variety,  is  prefixed  to  mark  it  as  one  not  registered  in  the 
Uortu^  Britannicus  or  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine ;  a  dagger,  to 
denote  it  as  already  registered  in  one,  at  least,  of  these  works,  but 
with  details  more  or  less  different  from  those  given  with  the  dag- 
ger ;  a  double  dagger,  to  denote  a  genus,  species,  or  variety, 
either  not  yet  introduced  into  Britain,  or  that  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  is  since  extinct  in  it. 

The  late  Mr.  Drummond.  —  (Vol.  X.  p.  583.;  Vol.  XI.  p. 
608.)  His  Christian  name  is  Thomas,  not  James,  as  given  in 
p.  608*»  in  the  notice  of  the  fact  of  his  death. 

Baron  Ijudwig,  — Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the 
number  for  December,  1835,  in  his  account  of  Veltheimia  glaiica 
var.  floribus  rubesc^nti-purpdreis,  t.  3456.,  has  noted  that  "  We 
are  indebted,  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  for  our  bulbs  [of 
it]  to  Baron  Ludwig,  a  nobleman  resident  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  generously  devotes  his  time  and  his  fortune  to 
the  promotion  of  botany  and  horticulture,  particularly  with  the 
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view  of  rendering  service  to  the  colony,  by  the  introduction  of 
useful  plants.  To  Europe  he  has,  with  the  greatest  liberality, 
communicated  many  rare  South  African  plants,  and  has  enriched 
our  gardens  with  several  new  or  little  known  species."  The 
number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  December,  1835,  com- 
pletes vol.  62.  of  that  work.  Dr.  Hooker  has  inscribed  the 
volume  to  Baron  Ludwig. 

A  Key  to  Structural^  Phj/sioiogicalj  and  Systematic  Botany^  for 
the  Use  of  Classes.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  and 
G.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  —  This  work,  recently 
published,  is  a  more  matured  edition  of  both  the  author's  Outline 
of  the  First  Principles  of  Botany^  and  of  his  Niaus  Plantarumyhoth 
included  in  this  one,  the  Key.  The  Outline^  published  in  1830, 
has  been  previously  commended  in  this  Magazine ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  of  that  part  of  the  Key  which  embraces  the  same  subjects 
as  that  work,  namely,  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants, 
that  information  so  succinct  and  comprehensive  on  them  is  not 
to  be  obtained  in  any  other  work  extant.  The  Nixus  Plantaritm 
is  written  in  Latin ;  it  was  published  in  1833 ;  its  subject  and 
office  are  noticed  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  608,  609. :  that  part  of  the  Key 
which  embraces  the  same  subject  is  written  in  English,  with  the 
exception  of  the  denominative  botanic  terms.  The  author's  ob- 
ject, in  both  the  Nixus  and  the  kindred  part  of  the  Key^  is,  to 
consociate  congruously  the  natural  orders  into  groups,  inter- 
mediate in  the  rank  of  comprehensiveness  between  the  orders 
themselves  and  those  few  groups  of  much  higher  rank,  as,  dicoty- 
ledoneae  or  exogenae  dichlamydeae  thalamifloras,  Hortj  Brit.y 
p.  492.  495.;  dicotyiedonese  dichlam^deae  calycifloras,  Hort.  Brit^ 
p.  492.  508.;  dicotyiedonese  dichiam;^deae  corolliflorae,  Hort. 
Brit.j  p.  492.  523. ;  dicotyiedonese  monochlamydese,  Hort.  Brit., 
p.  492.  530. ;  monocotyledonese,  Hort.  Brit.^  492.  535. ;  in  each 
of  which  rather  many  orders  were  included,  and  these  less  con- 
gruously associated  among  themrselves  than  was  desirable.  His 
proposed  mode  of  effecting  this  object  is,  by  consociating  orders 
by  characters  of  common  agreement  into  groups,  named  al- 
liances ;  and  alliances  into  groups,  named  groups. 

In  application  to  the  species  of  plants  which  may  be  noted  on 
in  the  floricultural  and  botanical  notices  anticipated  to  be  given  in 
the  Twelfth  Volume  of  this  Magazine,  it  is  purposed  to  cite,  ad- 
ditionally to  the  name  of  the  natural  orders  to  which  they  may 
belong,  the  names  of  the  alliances,  groups,  and  higher  groups,  to 
which  the  cited  orders  may  belong.  The  fulfilling  of  this  pur- 
pose will  have,  at  least,  the  effect  of  placing  these  botanic  terms  in 
the  way  of  the  cognisance  of  readers  of  the  notices,  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  have  the  better  effect  of  contributing  to  elucidate  the 
end  of  the  invention  and  first  application  of  them.     Relative  to 
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previous  notices,  the  orders  cited  in  application  to  the  species 
noted  on  have  been  placed  in  a  course  of  succession  after  that 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany ;  and  the  numbers  prefixed  to  them  are  those 
he  has  used  in  that  work  to  denote  their  successional  place  in 
his  series  of  all  the  orders. 

The  author,  in  his  system  presented  In  his  Key,  has  employed 
some  devices  in  nomenclature  which  he  has  thus  explained :  — * 
**  To  prevent  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  numerous 
divisions  in  the  natural  system,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
names  of  the  suborders  terminate  in  eiB  ;  of  the  orders  in  acece  ; 
of  the  alliances,  in  ales  ;  and  of  the  groups,  in  osce.  The  higher  di- 
visions have  merely  plural  terminations.  The  ear  of  the  classical 
critic  may  be  offended  at  many  of  these  terminations  ;  but  the 
distinction  which  they  establish  is  too  important  not  to  outweigh 
all  verbal  niceties  of  construction.'*  The  author  has  other  notes  on 
this  part  of  his  work,  in  his  preface,  thus  : — "  I  have  .  .  .  ventured 
to  reform  the  language  of  botanists  in  some  respects,  by  carry- 
ing out  their  own  principles  to  their  full  extent ;  thus  securing 
a  more  uniform  kind  of  nomenclature,  and  expressing  the  value  " 
of  the  classes,  orders,  &c,  in  all  cases,  by  the  manner  of  the  ter- 
mination of  their  names^  The  scheme  of  arrangement  which  Dr. 
Lindley  has  proposed  in  his  Key  is  a  production  that  no  one  can 
investigate  without  high  profit.  —  J.  D. 

*«*  The  deeree  of  rank  of  the  groups  down  to  the  orders :  —  Ist,  the  class ;  2d,  the  subclass  j  3d, 
tile  groups;  4th,  the  alliance. 

Class  Ex6genfle  or  Dicotvledbnes,  subclass  Compldtse  (plantae)  polyp^talse  (the  contents  of  this 
group  are  about  identical  with  those  of  the  groups  I>ichlani^dese  thalamifldrse  and  Dichla. 
mydeae  calycifldne  in  HorU  Brit.),  group  Albumindsae,  alliance  Rankles,  order  Aanunculdoea. 

1999.  DELPHI'NIUM  f  14134  cheiUnthum       **  large.lipped  **  D.  Don.  [co    Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.  s.  909 

*  2  mtiltiplex  D.  Bon     mu\t\p\\eA'sevaled     ^  A      spl     3  to  5    jn     Dp  axure  blue    O 

See  Fenny,  in  'Gard.  Mag,,  VoL  IX.  p.  48ft 

"  The  type  of  this  species  is  decidedly  the  finest  of  the  per- 
ennial species  :  it  is  also  rare . . ,  Flowers,"  of  the  variety,  "blue. 
In  rich  loamy  soil,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft."  [Penny, 
as  above ;  see,  too,  in  the  place  there  cited.)  "  A  double  variety 
of  one  of  the  finest  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  most  lovely 
plant,  the  flowers  being  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  double  va- 
riety of  grandiflorum,  and  of  a  still  richer  colour,  a  deep  azure 
blue ;  stems  3  ft.  high.  A  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  will  be  found 
to  suit  it  best.  Our  drawing  was  taken  from  the  collection  of 
Messieurs  Allen  and  Rogers,  at  Battersea."  (Z).  Don^  in  the 
Brit.  Flawer-Garden^  Nov.) 

CL  Ex6gen»,  subcl.  Compldtse  polypilalae,  group  Albuminbsse,  alliance  Grossiiles,  order  Oros. 

sul&oese. 

719.  RPBES  *glutin6sum[?j5'«n/Aam]  and  *  malvkceum  [SmiYA] 

are  the  names  of  two  species  of  Rtbes  that  are  described  in  the 
Hort.  Trafis,^  second  series,  vol.  i.  part  6.,  in  a  continuation  of  a 
"  Report  on  some  of  the  more  remarkable  hardy  ornamental 
plants  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from  seeds 
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received  from  Mr.  David  Douglas,  in  the  years  I8SI9  1832, 1833. 
By  George  Benthain,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary."  The  report  was 
read  on  June  17.  1834.  Not  any  of  the  live  plants  of  either  of 
the  two  species  of  Rtbes  had,  up  to  that  date,  produced  flowers. 
Both  are  allied  to  sanguineum.  Glutinosuni  in  foliage  only  dif- 
fers from'  that  species  in  being  destitute  of  down  and  slightly 
viscous.  It  promises,  from  the  dried  specimens  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  to  exceed  sanguineum  in  beauty :  the  bunches  of 
flowers  are  twice  the  length  of  the  bunches  of  sanguineum,  and 
contain  at  least  from  30  to  40  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long 
slender  pedicels ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  red :  its  degree  of  in- 
tensity cannot  be  judged  of  from  the  dried  state  of  the  specimens. 
Glutinosum  *Ms  quite  hardy,  and  grows  vigorously  in  common  gar- 
den soil."  Jkfalvaceum  difiers  from  sanguineum  in  these  points: — 
its  leaves  are  very  rough  and  hispid  on  the  upper  side,  and  clothed 
underneath  with  a  whitish  cottony  down.  The  bunches  of 
flowers  are  shorter  and  closer,  and  each  flower  is  nearly  sessile 
on  the  common  stalk.  It  is  deemed  to  be  as  hardy  as  san- 
guineum, and  as  easily  propagated.  {Hort.  Tram.) 

CL  Ex6g.,  fubcL  CompL  polyp^t,  group  Albumin.,  alliance  Grots&let,  order  EacaUotMeeit. 
1687.  ESC  ALLO^N/i<                [Conception  and  Valparaiso  in  Chile    1831    C    pi    Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.  a.  310 
•\98S55  pulverulgnta  Peri.      dusted  {deemed  accidentalljf)      m |  or  8   Jl     W     Common  about 

A  very  handsome  shrub,  upright,  branched,  evergreen. 
Leaves  on  short  foot-stalks,  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse,  flat  and  even, 
2  in.  to  4  in.  long,  1  in.  to  Ij  in.  broad,  light  green,  regularly 
crenulate,  pubescent,  varnished  and  glutinous  on  both  sides,  es- 
pecially in  the  younger  leaves.  Flowers  small,  petals  white, 
anthers  yellow.  "  Some  of  the  flowers  in  our  specimens,  we  re- 
marked, were  ten-cleft  and  decandrous."  The  flowers. are  dis- 
posed into  racemes  that  are  spike-formed,  S  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and 
terminal ;  each  raceme  consists  of  many  flowers.  Flowering  spe- 
cimens were  communicated  from  "  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gar- 
den, by  Mr.  Cameron,  the  zealous  curator  of  that  establishment" 
{Brit.  FUyvo.'Garden^  Nov.) 

CL  £x6g.,  nibcL  CompK  polyp€t,  group  Albumin.,  alliance  BerberAles,  order  Berberhcete. 

aga  .EPIMETDIUM  rmag.  S448 

f  diphfllum  Z^AL  Bot  cab.    twin  .leafed     ^  A      pr     }     my    W    Japan    18d0?    Dltl  Bot 

Noticed  in  VIII.  721.  The  flowers  are  pendent  and  do  not 
include  any  pouch-shaped  petals,  nectaries  of  Linnaeus,  such  as 
are  in  the  flowers  of  E.  alplnum.  {Dot.  Mag.j  Nov.) 

CL  Ex6g.,  subcL  CorapL  po1yp§t.,  group  Epigynbse,  alliance  Cucurbitlilefl,  order  CmUcck. 

f  1478.  CfTREUS  {Ceretu  in  Latin,  "  Literally,  a  torch  or  taper ;  a  name  translated  by  the  English 

Torch.thistle ;  and  given  to  these  plants  in  consequence  of  the  upright  kinds  having  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  the  tapers  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.** 
—  Lindley,  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1807.)  11(190    C    s  1  ru    Bot.  reg.  1807 

f  IS559  trianguliris  Haw.     tvi&ngu]aT^temmed    ft^  ZD  or  7-     s     W  Y     Mexico  and  W.  Indies 

**It  flowers  so  rarely,  that"  its  flower  "  has  never,"  before  in 
the  figure  cited  "  been  represented  from  a  European  specimen." 
(Lindley.)  In  Loudon's  H.  B.^  Bot.  Mag.j  t.  1884.,  is  cited  for 
a  figure ;  correctly  ?     It  flowered,  in  September,  1 834-,  at  Sir  G. 
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Staunton's,  Leigh  Park,  near  Havant,  under  thegood  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Wilson,  the  gardener.  The  plant  had 
been  in  the  collection  upwards  of  fifteen  years  without  blossom- 
ing. It  produced  shoots,  upwards  of  7  ft-  long,  between  March 
and  September,  in  1 834?.  Two  flowers  were  perfected :  the  one 
which  opened  first,  opened  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  September  22.,  and  faded  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning of  September  23.  The  flower  of  C.  triangularis  is  stated  to 
exceed  in  size  that  of  any  other  species,  even  C.  grandiflorus. 
The  sepals  are  green,  the  petals  <'of  the  most  dazzling  whiter 
ness ;"  the  anthers,  yellow,  are  represented  densely  disposed  into 
abroad  ring;  the  style  is  shown  from  within  this  ring,  proq^inent 
above  it,  very  stout,  and  ended  in  many  stigmas  that  are  disposed 
in  a  cone  rather  than  spread ;  both  the  part  of  the  style  and  the 
rays  are  yellow.     {Bot.  Beg.j  Nov.) 

CL  £xi!tg.«  sabcL  Compl  polyp.,  group  Calycbsae,  alliance  GuttlUes,  order  ffypeiicdcen,  division 

An6inaUe. 

tOCHRA'NTHE  ZrmS.    PALSBLeoii  Lindl.  {Xkhroa,  pale,  aniho$,  flower.  {LhuUey.)    The 

calyx  and  corolla  are  whitish.)    5.  a  sp.  1.  [r^  1819 

targdta  XAuff.     Unely-toothedJeqfed     ilLjor...      mr     Wsh     China     1883     C?     1?     Bot 

**  It  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  [London]  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, so  long  since  as  March,  1826 ;  but  shortly  after  died,  and 
has  never  again  made  its  appearance."  A  shrub.  Attitude,  by 
the  specimen  figured,  upright.  Leaves  disposed  in  pairs,  the 
pairs  crossing  each  other :  the  disk  obovate  lanceolate,  4  in., 
less  or  more,  long,  about  2  in.  broad  in  the  broadest  part,  the 
margin  serrate,  the  petiole  short,  a  pair  of  stipules  at  its  base, 
and  interior  in  position  io  the  petioles.  Flowers  in  a  terminal 
thyrse,  its  branches  in  opposite  pairs.  Flowers  subglobose,  larger 
than  a  pea,  sepals  5,  petals  5,  both  whitish,  becoming  yellow. 
{Boi.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

CL  Ex6g.,  snbcL  Compl.  polyp^t.,  group  Syncarpdsae,  alliance  Silenkles,  order  *  Stleniceae.    (This 
order  is  identical  with  order  Caryoph.flles,  tribe  Sildneae,  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  502.) 
1388.  SILE^NR 
tll619L  rdgiaSlfnu    royal    ^  A  or  4}    my.au    S    North  America     1811     C    p.l    Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.  s.  313 

"  The  stems  are  upright,  rising  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  ft." 
The  inflorescence  is  paniculate,  the  flowers  are  numerous,  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  large  and  of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  plant 
thrives  "  best  in  a  soil  composed  of  peat  and  loam,  and  is  chiefly 
propagated  by  cuttings,  as  it  is  found  rarely,  if  ever,  to  perfect  its 
seeds  in  this  <;ountry.'^  The  figure  is  from  a  specimen  "  from 
the  choice  collection  of  David  Falconar,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie." 
{Brit.  Flow€7'Gardeny  Dec.) 

•1415a.  VISCA'^Rl  A  RoeJder.  Rock  Lychnis  (**  Viscus,  bird-lime;  because  the  stems  of  the  plants 
are  covered  with  clammy  gluten."  —  G,  Don,  in  his  Gen.  Syit.  qf  Gard.  and  Bot.,  i.  414b  Of  V. 
negl€cta  G.  Don,  he  has  stated  that  the  stem  is  not  clammy.)  lu.    4.    5  sp.  1  var. 

r...  1807  D  CO  Maund's  bot  gard.  1 523 
t  neglecta  G.  Don  neglected  to  be  botanicaUy  dittingutshed  a*  a  species  |^  A  or  f  my.il  W 
Synontfme  :  Lychnis  Viscdria  albifl5ra  Hort.  (G.  Don,  in  his  Sj/st.  qf  Gard.  and  Bot,  i.  415.) 

It  may  be  that  this  is  not  rare  in  gardens  :  it  is  eligible  for  all 
the  hardy  flower-gardens  that  are  yet  without  it.  Its  shoots  and 
leaves  are  disposed  into  a  tuft ;  and  this  is  verdant  throughout  the 
year.     The  flowers  are  disposed  in  the  mcde  of  a  crowded  pa- 
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nicle  about  the  upper  part  of  short  stems ;  the  corollas  are  white, 
and  not  small ;  and,  as  the  flowers  are  not  few,  the  kind  is,  when 
in  flower,  ornamental.  Mr.  6.  Don  has  deemed  it  elegant 
Plants  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  planting  portions  of  plants  pre- 
viously extant. 

1385L  SAPONA^RIA. 

*llS71a -censticides  ffo.       Hoafe.ear.chickweed-like      t^  /^f       c«      i       Fk       Rnatia?       183S 
These  deUib  may  not  be  correct 

Stems  prostrate.  Leaf  glaucous  to  a  degree  of  whiteness. 
Plants  of  a  species  thus  named  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

CL  Ex6g.,  Bttbd.  CompL  polypit,  group  Gyiiobaie2M«,  alliance  GferaniUei,  order  OxalidkceK. 
lili.  0'XAL1& 

fllSM  Fi6tto  Coi    PioCU*«    tf^orl   jUu    salmon-coloured    C.  O.H    1816    O    t.p    Bot  rag.  1817 
fieenu  nearly  allied  to  oomprissa.  (L/mUey.) 

'<  A  truly  beautiful  little  half-hardy  or  frame  perennial,  flowering 
most  copiously  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  A  little 
tuft  does  not,  indeed,  produce  much  appearance ;  but  a  pot  filled 
with  its  dense  green  leaves,  and  covered  with  the  large  salmon- 
coloured  flowers,  is  a  lovely  object  ....  We  believe  that  the 
plant  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  no  one  in  this  country  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Marryat,  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  and  those  of  her  friends 
to  whom  she  has  given  it."  (Mot.  Iieg,f  Dec.) 

OOC  ALIS  t  DarwallfdiM,  described  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  5S6, 5S7.,  correctlye  and  wlditional  iafiMinatimi  od. 

The  authority  is  Westcott :  see  under  Z/^thyrus  Armitage* 
dnuSf  below,  p.  42.  O'xalis  Darwalliana  has  its  leaflets  nearly 
thrice  as  broad  as  those  of  O.  tenuifblia  Jacq.^  to  which  it  is  allied, 
and  should  be  placed  next. 

CL  Ez6g.,  subcL  CompL  polypH,  group  Apocarpbsae,  aOiaace  BoAkoBt  orier  BoUent^  lubovder 

Fftmeae. 

1506l  CRATJirGOa  >  FBot  reg.  1810 

?lS898a*Dougias»LindL     Douglas*!     tHorjtr?     ^7     w     North.wett America    1830?     SO   co 

Synonymy :  C.  punctata  /3  brevispina  Douglas^  in  Hook.  Fl. 
Bor.  Am.,  1.  201.  "We  believe  this  [Douglks/f]  to  be  essen- 
tially difierent  from  all  the  published  species  of  this  genus ;  but 
.  • .  we  are  by  no  means  certain. ...  It  is  possible  that  what  is  called 
C.  macracantba  in  the  gardens  may  not  be  specifically  distinct; 
but,  as  its  fruit  is  red,  it  requires  further  examination."  {IJndley,) 

A  small  tree.  Branches  ascending;  spines,  rigid,  straightish, 
now  short,  now  very  long;  leaves,  some  obovate,  some  oval, 
gashedly  serrate,  acute,  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  in 
the  autumn  remarkably  leathery,  and  they  then  acquire  a  pur- 
plish cast  and  are  shining^  they  fall  ofi^  at  about  the  same  time 
as  those  pf  punctata  andjoyrifblia.  Flowers  produced  in  May  : 
they  are  of  a  middling  size.  Fruit  small,  dark  purple.  The 
figure  is  from  a  plant  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  ar- 
boretum* {Bot.  Meg*,  Nov.) 

CL  Exfig.,  subcL  CompL  polypSt,  group  Apocarpbrae,  alliance  Rotiles,  order  Legumlniceft. 

1274.  POlNCIif'^^.           [grounds  about  Mendoea  in  South  America   1829   C  r.m   Sw.fl.  gar.  2.0k  311 
•  GiUidsi^  Hook.    GllTies's    ?  ^^^  ?tt |    spl   10  jl   Y    Abundant  on  banks  of  rivers  and  irrigated 

'*  An  erect,  slender,  branched  tree,  rising  to  the  height  of  8  ft. 
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or  10  ft.''  May  not  a  plant  of  such  stature  be  rather  deemed  a 
shrub  ?  Leaves  alternate,  bipinnate,  7  in.  or  8  in.  long,  spread- 
ing ;  pinnae  about  nine  pairs  ;  leaflets^ in  each  pinna,  from  12  to 
16  pairs;  oblong  elliptical,  4  or  5  lines  long.  Flowers  in  a  ter- 
minal corymbose  raceme ;  corolla  yellow,  2  in.  across,  of  5  petals. 
Filaments  bright  red,  slender,  about  S  in.  long;  anthers  dark 
red.  Style  of  about  the  same  colour,  length,  and  thickness  as 
the  stamens.  '^  We  have  seldom  had  to  record  so  interesting  a 
production  as  the  present,  and  one  so  eminently  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator."  The  figure  is  from  a  plant  at  Mr. 
Knight's,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  which  *^  has  stood  for  several 
years,  placed  near  the  wall  of  a  stove,  which  it  now  considerably 
overtops,  and  even  exceeds  the  height  that "  the  species  usually 
attains  in  its  native  country.  From  the  tree  being  deciduous, 
and  ripening  its  shoots  early  in  the  autumn,  we  may  infer  that  it 
will  endure  our  winters  in  situations  less  favourable  thaa  the  one 
at  Mr.  Knight's."  {Brit.  Flam.-Garden^  Nov.) 

21S6.  LA'THYRUa 

tl9S87«  ArniiUged»«f  Wettcott  (Frederick  Wectcott,  Eiq.,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Bir. 
mingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.)  Armitage's  ^or  I  Jn.au  Furple>blue 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayrei      18S9     S  and  C     Its.!     Maund's  hot  gard.  SmT 

These  particulars  are,  some  corrective,  some  additional,  to  those 
in  XI.  525.  689. :  of  the  following,  all  are  additional,  except  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  native  of  Brazil.  Raised  by  C.  H.  Hope,  Esq., 
from  seeds  collected  in  Brazil.  Mr.  Hope  communicated  it  to 
the  Birmingham  Society.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  indigenous  about 
Buenos  Ayres ;  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  having  recognised  it  as  iden- 
tical with  one  which  he  raised,  a  few  years  ago,  from  seeds  col- 
lected there.  (Mr.  Maundy  in  his  work,  the  Botanic  Garden^ 
t.  526.)  Mr.  Cameron  has  communicated  that  the  kind  which  has 
been  denominated  Armitagea;/2/5  was  introduced  into  the  col- 
lection of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
in  1833 ;  and  that  he  believes  that  Mr.  Borrer  raised  it  from 
Buenos  Ayres  seeds,  in  about  1828  or  1829,  but  l<Jst  it  before 
it  flowered ;  and  that  Mr,  Borrer  considered  it  to  be  near  ner- 
vosus  by  the  foliage. 

1984.  ZUPPNUa  riow,  afterwards  dull  red    Texas  in  Mexico    1835    S    lt.8.1    Sw.fl.gar.2.  S.S14 

*  bimacuUtus  Hook,    twin..spotted<^an<tar(fe<f    ^^  perhaps  t«.     ^  or  ...    s    B,  the  spot  pale  yel. 

Discovered  by  Drummond.  "  Very  pretty.  Stems  procum- 
bent, about  a  foot  long ;  leaves  of  five  leaflets,  that  are  glabrous 
and  pale  green  above,  and  1  \  in.  long ;  racemes  of  flowers  ter- 
minal, solitary,  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  many-flowered ;  corolla  blue, 
except  that  the  standard  is  "  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  large 
pale-yellow  spot,  which  afterwards  changes  to  a  dull  red." 
Hardy.  Should  be  planted  in  light  sandy  loam.  The  figure  is 
from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Neill,  at 
Canonmills,  near  Edinburgh.  [Brit.  Flower-Garden,  Dec.) 

S071.  FSORA^LEA  tl8634  glanduldsa. 

A  specimen  received,  on  August  18.  1835,  from  Bury  St.  Ed- 
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mumls,  as  *'  of  a  most  beautiful  shrub,  free-bloomer,  and  quite 
hardy,"  has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  D.  Don,  who  has  identified 
it  as  of  the  species  Psoralea  glandulosa.  Mr.  Alexander  Scott, 
Pince's  nursery,  Exeter,  has  since  communicated,  orally,  that  he 
had  seen,  in  some  garden  that  he  had  visited  in  the  course  of  a 
professional  tour,  a  plant  of  Psorlllea  glandulosa,  with  a  stem  as 
thick  as  his  wrist,  and  with  branches  12  ft.  or  more  in  spread. 
In  whose  garden  was  it?  Was  the  plant  growing  against  a  wall  ? 
Had  its  branches  been  trained  ?  The  specimen  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  is  about  6  in.  long ;  and  consists  of  a  portion  of  branch 
more  than  3  in.  long,  some  leaves,  and  five  stalked  racemes  of 
numerous  small  flowers,  whose  corollas,  when  the  specimen  was 
received,  when  it  was  somewhat  withered,  though  not  dried,  were 
in  colour  blue  and  whitish.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  plant 
of  this  species,  with  numerous  branches,  thus  terminated,  and 
very  many  of  the  flowers  open  together,  must  be  beautiful  indeed. 
The  dried  specimen  has  a  remarkable  odour,  perhaps  com- 
parable to  that  of  boiled  parsneps :  this  may  be  ascribed  to  matter 
contained  in  the  very  numerous  minute  glands  that  are  situate 
upon  the  surface  of  the  herbage.  The  dried  leaves  of  this  spe- 
cies are  used  as  tea  by  the  natives  of  Mexico. 

Cl.  Ex6g.,  subcl.  Incompl^tae  (plants),  group  Tubiferdsae,  allumoe  FroCedfev,  wder  Protedctor. 

303L  ISOPO^GON. 

Ispathulittu*  JS.  JBr.       «pathu1ate-/fa/<rd  [Sound    1890    C    tji    Bot  mag:  3450 

*2  linearis  K  Br.      lineu-spathulaie^eqfied     il  lJ  or  2  and  above   sp     Fa  P    King  George*t 

It  is  a  plant  of  strong  growth,  flowering  with  freedom  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  choice  col- 
lection. The  disposition  it  manifests  to  push  forth  its  heads  of 
pale  purple  blossoms  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  lateral  branch- 
lets,  which  the  plant  throws  out  rather  abundantly,  and  by  which 
it  is  readily  propagated,  render  spathulatus  var.  linearis  well  worth 
the  cultivator's  care.  The  branches  are  fully  clad  with  leaves, 
these  are  wedge-shaped,  obovate,  or  linear-spathulate,  with  an 
acute  point,  scarcely  1  in.  long,  a  quarter,  more  or  less,  broad. 
Introduced  to  the  nurseries  near  London  from  seeds  collected 
by  Mr.  William  Baxter.  {Bot.  Mag^j  Nov.) 

CL  £z6g.,  subcL  IncompL,  group  Curvembryftsc,  alliance  PolygonMes,  order  Polygondcec 

1218.  COCCO'LOB  A.   (**  From  kokkos,  fruit  (fb  this  case,  seed),  and  -lobos,  a  lobe ;  isi  allusion  to  the  lobed 

seeds.*'  —  Lindley,  in  BU.  Reg.,  1. 1816.) 
*lO9O0a  Ylrens  LindL    gteen^acemed-and-lettfed    •  O    cu    ...    au    Yellow-green    **  We  [Dr.  Lind. 

ley]  are  unacquainted  with  its  native  country,  but  presume  it  to  be  tne  West  Indies  **    1825  ? 

C    ,rjn      Botreg.  1816 

Virens  LindL  has  been  distinguished  and  elucidated  from  it  in 
a  living  state,  in  Sir  A.  Hume's  collection  of  plants  at  Worm- 
leybury,  in  which  it  flowered  in  August,  1833.  It  differs  from 
obtusifolia  Jac  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  from  microstichya  W. 
in  their  size  and  proportion  to  the  racemes.  {Bot.  Meg.f  Dec.) 

CL  JSx6g.,  subcl.  Compldtse  (plSnts)  monopdtalse,  group  Polycarpbsfle,  alliance  £ric&les,  order  ErU 

cdceai. 
13391  AHODODE'NDRON  11006  maximum 

*v9x.bftxnd\xm  Hook,     hybrid     mw WP     ?  hybrid     ?1830    L    p.1    Bot  mag.  3454 
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"  It  has  every  appearance  of  a  hybrid."  (Hooker.)  Dr.  Hooker 
has  stated  that  he  has  little  hesitation  in  deeming  it  identical  with 
the  "  Rhododendron  hybrid um ;  bigener  LindL  BoL  Reg,  1. 195." 
and  this,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Dr.  Hooker's  account,  ^^  is  the 
offspring  of  the  common  white  glaucous*leaved  Azalea,  which 
had  been  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Rhododendron  maximum." 
jR.  m&ximum  h^bridum  Hook,  has  been  cultivated,  for  some  time, 
in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden ;  where  it  was  received  under 
the  name  of  JRhododendron  fragrans.  Dr.  Hooker  has  given 
this  name  as  a  synonyme  with  the  authority  "  Hortulan."  to  it. 

Rhododendron  maximum  h^bridum  Hooh  "  is  amply  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  flower-garden  and  shrubbery : "  its  flowers 
are  fragrant.  ( BoU  Mag.,  Dec. ) 

*puIch€rrimumLifuf/.    **  the  lovely^*  or  mottheautifijil    ilor...    mr    FaRo    Hybrid.  <*  obtained 

oy  Mr.  Waterer  of  Knaphill  between  R.  arboreum  and  caucaiicum.'*   1892?    L     p.1     Bot  reg. 

I18S0.  fig.  S.  rreg.  1890,  fig.  1 

Nobledntim  Hort.    Noble*v    ilor...    mr.    Dp  and  brilliant  rose  colour    hybrid    ISSt?   p.l    Bot 

Pulcherrimum  is  "  a  most  beautiful"  variety.  "  It  is  of  rather 
delicate  appearance  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  is  quite  hardy, 
and  an  abundant  flowerer."  Nobleanww  "  is  veiy  much  like  the 
other  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  flowers  are  of  a  deep  and 
brilliant  rose  colour.  Both  are  among  the  handsomest  hardy 
shrubs  in  cultivation."  {Bot  Reg,,  Dec.) 

CL  Ex6g.,  subcl.  Compl.  monop€t.,  group  Polycarpftsae,  alliance  fric&les,  order  V&ccinjkceas. 
119i.  FACCI'NIUM.        (It  belongs  to  DecHndria  Monog^nia  Hook.) 
*l0lO7a  canadense  JIo<ai.     Canadian     ft  or  1     my     W  R    Canada     18S5?     L     p    Bot  mag.  3446 

It  may  be  readily  known  from  corymb6sum  by  its  dwarf  size, 
leafy  flowering  branches,  and  campanulate  corolla ;  from  penn- 
sylvknicum,  by  its  large  quite  entire  leaves,  and  wider  mouth  to 
the  corolla ;  from  both,  by  its  leaves  being  very  hairy.  Stem 
much  branched,  leaves  often  1  in.  long,  lanceolate,  acute  at  both 
ends.  Racemes  of  from  four  to  six  flowers.  Corolla  short  and 
campanulate,  white,  tinged  with  red.  Berries,  blue-black,  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  {BoL  Mag,,  Nov.) 

flOlSO  myrtilloldes  Mx.  Myrtillus-Iike  A  or  1,  "2^'  in  H.  B.  apmy  Pk  N.  America:  high  alpine 
woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  about  lat  52©  j  in  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bays  on  the  north, 
west  coast;  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  so  that  its  place  of  growtn  extends  firom 
tiie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  .  1776     L     p     Bot  mag.  S*il 

A  shrub  with  spreading  branches;  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  oval,  more  or  less  acute  at 
both  ends.  Flowers  solitary,  pendent.  The  corolla  remarkable 
for  its  flagon-shaped  appearance,  pale  yellowish  green,  or  dingy 
white,  tinged  with  red.  Anthers  with  two  rather  short  awns. 
The  fruit  large,  globose,  blackish  purple,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
natives.  {Bot  Mag.,  Nov.) 

CI.  Ek6g.,  sttbd.  Compl.  mon^§t,  group  Polycarpbss,  alliance  Primuldles,  ordet  PrlmuldcesBs. 
45L  FRFMULA  d79l  sibfrica    Bot  mag.  3167. 

PAItai  Mountains,  about  the  middle  of  the  range    1852     O     p.l     Bot  mag.  3445 
•  SinCeg^rrimaHMA:.     eniireUetifed   ^^orl    mr    ap     Reddish  lilac       Mai«hes  among  the 

The  picture  exhibits  a  plant  with  several  leaves,  and  three 
umbels  of  flowers  upon  three  peduncles  ;    one  umbel  is  of  three 
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flowers,  one  of  four,  one  of  four  or  five ;  the  flowers  upon  pedi- 
cels of  from  more  than  half  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch  long ; 
the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  not  so  broad  as  a  sixpenny  piece.  The 
peduncles  are  described  to  be  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  long.  The  colour 
of  the  corolla  is  described  to  be  reddish  lilac,  paler  behind,  the 
throat  yellow,  the  tube  yellowish.  This  variety,  as  well  as  the 
crenated-leafed  one,  was  received  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, from  Mr.  Goldie  of  Ayr.  {Bot.  Mag,,  Nov.) 

CL  £x6g.,  subcL  CompL  monopSt,  group  Aggregdoe.  alliance'ilstecUes,  order  *AMiejActm  (A  part 

of  the  order  formerly  nunea  Conip6sit».) 

•2337a  OALATE'LLA  Cass.       (The  etymon  is  not  giren  in  the  Boi.  Reg,»  t- 1818.)    19.  S.  wp.  3.— 4^ 
Synonj^me :  certain  of  the  species  of  the  Unnsean  genus  A'ster, 

[elsewhere  in  the  east  of  Europe :  it  also  occurs  in  Siberia.**    \Sl5    D    oo    Bot  reg,  1818 
tS1290  punctata  Nees    dottedJeqfed    ^  A  or  2|   jl.s    V  Y    "Salt  marshes  in  Hungary,  PoAolia,  and 
Smnonymes :  Jester  punctdtus  H^AM.  and  Kit.,  Galat^Ua  intermddia  Cass.,  A'atut  desertbnim 
Fis.  ined. 

"  All  the  species  of  this  genus  [Galat^lla]  are  well  adapted 
for  borders  of  shrubberies,  and  for  places  where  shade-loving 
plants  alone  will  grow."  {Bot,  JReg.f  Dec.) 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  account  of  G.  punctata,  has  mentioned  two 
other  species,  named  *  /zyssopifolia  and  *  acris ;  but  has  stated 
that  he  greatly  doubts  whether  punctata  "  is  really  a  distinct 
species  from  G.  hyssopifolia  and  acris,  or  they  from  each  other ;  ** 
and  that  *^  so  very  difficult  is  it  to  distinguish  them  with  absolute 
certainty,  when  one  has  a  long  series  of  specimens  under  exami- 
nation." It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Galatella  Ayssopifolia 
is  another  name  for  No.  21241.  in  /f.  B.,  and  Galatella  acris  for 
No.  21291. 

S3«a  CINERA^RI A.  Pgaid.  1 5S4 

•  macroph^Ua     long.leafed    ^  A  orS    jLau    Y    Altai  Mountains    1831    S    It    Haund*sbot. 

'^  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  herbaceous  subjects  we  have  long 
met  with;  and,  notwithstanding  its  flowers,  individually,  are 
small,  the  mass  of  them  displayed,  during  nearly  a  month,  on  a 
stem  8  ft.  high,  emanating  from  a  base  of  glaucous  leaves,  each 
2  ft.  long,  produces  a  most  striking  efiect."  {B.  Maundy  in  his 
work,  the  Botanic  Garden^  Nov.) 

This  species  is  noticed  in  IX.  112.,  from  Mr.  Cameron,  as 
cultivated  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  in  1831.  Mr. 
Maund  has  now  made  known  that  it  was  raised  there  from  fo- 
reign seeds,  and  that  it  flowered  there  in  1835  for  the  first  time. 
*'  At  present,  it  possesses  no  appearance  of  ofisets,  for  increase 
at  the  root.  Should  this  still  continue,  it  will  be  unimportant, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  its  increaise  by  seeds.  It  appears  to 
be  completely  hardy ;  and  flourishes  in  light  soil.  (J3.  Maundy  in 
his  work,  the  Botanic  Garden^  Nov.) 

HELICHRY^SUM.  [1835?    S    co    Bot  reg.  1814 

%  \Aco\or  Lindletf    goid~and-taumy-eo\oMx^^lLmbraeted^     O   or  3?    au    Y    Van  I%emen*s  Land 

The  botanical  name  for  the  species  of  plant  that  is  called  the 
yellow  everlasting  flower,  or  xeranthemum,  is  /Zelichrysum  brac- 
teatum.     Dr.  Lindley  has  stated  of  bicolor,  that  "  it  resembles 
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bracteatum,  but  is  much  handsomer : "  he  has  not  stated  in  what. 
The  following  particulars  on  it  are  derived  from  the  description 
and  figure :  —  Stem,  2  ft.  high,  bearing  a  branched  head ;  but 
whether  additionally  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  or  as  part  of  it,  is  not 
stated  :  stem,  glabrous ;  branchlets,  hairy ;  leaves,  linear-lanceo- 
late, at  the  base  obtuse,  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  heart- 
shaped  ;  upper  leaves,  awl-shaped ;  all  the  leaves  ciliate  on  the 
edge,  at  least  at  the  base ;  and  roughish  on  the  upper  face  (surface, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  lower  face,  subface),  it  may  be  supposed 
with  hairs ;  heads  of  flowers  (flowers  in  the  language  of  those  not 
versed  in  botanic  language)  borne  singly  on  the  tips  of  branch- 
lets.  The  application  of  the  epithet  bicolor  is  not  explained. 
"  Introduced  by  Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery."  {Bot,  Reg.^ 
Dec.) 

S361.  J?E'LLI& 

•intesrrif&lia  3/jr.  entire-leafed  O  pr  f  jn.JI  W  Purplish  Y  Shady  hills  and  banica  of  rivers 
in  Tenessee.  {Michaux.)  Arkansa  Prairies.  {Nuttall.)  Abundant  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky. 
{Dr.  Short.)  Kio  Brazos  and  San  Felipe  de  Austin  in  Texas.  (Drummoiul)  1834?  S  It  Bot. 
mag.  3455. 

The  daisy  of  America.  Michaux  was  the  first  to  record  a  notice 
of  this  species.  Subsequently  certain  other  botanists  had  not  met 
with  it;  "  and  a  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  no  species  of  our 
favourite  daisy  was  to  be  found  in  the  New  World."  {Hooker.) 
The  localities  that  are  cited  above,  additional  to  that  by  Michaux, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  opinion  has  ceased  to  be  well- 
founded.  Mr.  Drummond  *^  sent  numerous  specimens  and  seeds." 
From  the  latter,  Mr.  Murray  [curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden]  has  raised  plants,  which  blossomed  in  a  cool  frame,  and 
in  the  open  air,  during . .  .  June  and  July."  The  more  obvious 
of  the  features  of  .Sellis  integrif61ia  are  these :  —  Stems  rarely 
simple  and  unbranched,  generally  branched;  and,  frequently, 
many  arise  from  the  same  root,  and  are  spreading  and  ascending; 
branches  filiform ;  leaves  oblong  or  spathulate,  entire ;  pedun- 
cles terminal  upon  the  stem  or  branches,  elongated,  naked,  each 
bearing  a  single  head  of  flowers,  that,  before  the  flowers  expand, 
has  a  pendulous  position.  Corollas  of  the  ray  fourteen  to  twenty, 
white,  with  a  purple  tinge,  especially  on  the  outside ;  the  outline 
of  the  ray  exceeds  in  extent  the  breadth  of  a  sixpenny  piece. 
{Bot.  Mag.f  Dec.) 

S418.  CALLIO'PSia  C^o    Sw.  fl.  gar.  S.  s.  316 

•  2S016a  Drumm6ndilD.  Don     Drummond's      Q  orQ    s    Y  with  a  reddish J)rqwn  spot     ...     1835     S 

"  We  have  named  the  species  after  its  indefatigable  discoverer, 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond,  whose  zeal  and  talents  so 
eminently  fitted  him  for  a  successful  collector."  (Z).  Don.)  "  Not 
less  ornamental  than  the  more  common  Calliopsis  bicolor  [Core- 
opsis tinctoria  ^2^.],  which  it  much  resembles  in  habit,  but  from 
which  it  differs,"  in  points  deemed  characteristic  of  the  condition 
of  a  species.  ^^  It  is,  like  that  species,  a  hardy  annual  of  easy  cul- 
ture, perfecting  its  seeds  freely  in  the  open  border."   The  figure 
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is  **  from  plants  which  blossomed  in  Dr.  NeiU's  collection," 
Canonmills,  near  Iklinburgh.  {Brit.  Flofwer-Garden^  Dec,) 

Cl.  Ezog.,  subd.  CompL  mooop^t,  group  Labibia,  alUance  IjJ)Ulei,  order  TaWloee. 
S451.  GARDOQUrj. 
Y28881  GiUidatt  Grab.     GiUiefl'g     H  J^^      prfjntoiLiT    Chile     ISSS    C    pit     Hot  reg.  181S 

A  neat  little  half-shrubby  herbaceous  plant,  with  divaricate 
branches  and  oblong  linear  leaves,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and,  by  the  picture,  numerous  flowers.  It  is  far  less  showy  than 
Hookeri,  but  is  hardier ;  it  flowers  from  June  to  September  in 
the  open  border,  but  requires  a  little  protection  in  winter.  Cut- 
tings in  peat  and  sand  root  freely.  The  figure  is  from  a  plant  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  {Bot.  Reg.^ 
Nov.) 

CL  '£^6^.^  flubcl.  Compl  monopet,  group  IMcarpiMe,  alliance  ^hUttei,  order  Hydioph7lUoM& 

#77.  PHACEXIA.  rretton  Bay,  Texas    1835    S   oo    Bot.  mag.  3452 

*3934aIcoDge8ta  floolr.    grouped.racrm«d    O  or  1|?   jnpn  the  green-house    Bright  purpUah  blue    Gal- 
"  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  bipLnnatifida  of  Mich.  FL  Bor.  Am.,  yoL  L  p.  134^  t  Id,  a  natiye  of 
the  Alleghanie8.»» 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  particulars  which  Dr.  Hooker  has 
described  of  congesta  are  derived  from  plants  of  it  cultivated  in 
the  green-house  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  Some  of  the 
particulars  are  these :  —  Annual;  stem  branched  in  the  cultivated 
specimens,  simple  and  upright  in  the  native  ones.  Leaves  pinnate; 
by  the  picture,  less  and  more  than  3  in.  long ;  by  the  description, 
slightly  downy,  the  leaflets  alternate,  some  stalked,  some  sessile, 
some  pinnatifid,  some  lobed,  some  cut,  the  terminal  ones  almost 
bipinnatifid.  Flowers  disposed  in  racemes;  of  which  racemes  three 
to  five  terminate  each  of  the  several  peduncles;  and  are  rather 
densely  disposed  upon  them  in  a  corymbose  manner :  the  situa- 
tion of  the  peduncles  is  on  the  side  and  extremity  of  the  stem. 
Corolla,  of  a  bright  purplish-blue  colour,  broadly  bell-shaped, 
with  a  spreading  limb.  Its  pretty  blossoms  were  in  perfection, 
in  the  green-house,  in  June.  It  is  beautiful ;  *^  and,  being  an  an- 
nual . . .  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  soon  become  a  great  ornament 
to  our  flower-borders."  Phac^Iia  cong6sta  was  first  received  in 
Britain  *'  among  the  many  interesting  "  species  of  "  plants  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Drummond  in  Texas,  and  sent  home  in  his  last 
despatches  from  that  interesting  country."  {Bot.  Mag,,  Dec.) 

9292.  EITTOCA. 

« viscida  J^fiM.    clammy^cumf     O  orS    j1     B  Ro    California    1834?    S    oo    Bot  reg.  1808 

Annual;  perfectly  hardy;  stem  branched,  2  ft.  high.  Leaves 
2  in.  broad,  a  little  longer,  gradually  smaller  towards  the  tips  of 
the  stem  and  branches,  the  upper  leaves  coarsely  toothed.  Flow- 
ers in  racemes,  many  in  a  raceme ;  this  revolute,  while  the  flowers 
are  unexpanded,  becoming  gradually  straight  as  the  flowers  ex- 
pand, in  succession,  from  the  base  of  the  raceme  to  its  tip.  Co- 
rolla, in  its  limb,  of  a  pleasing  blue ;  in  its  tube,  rosy.  The 
surface  of  the  whole  herbage  is  covered  with  hairs  that  are  tipped 
with  little  black  heads,  filled  with  a  viscid  secretion,  and  that 
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stick  to  tbe  fingers  like  those  of  henbane.  "The  blue  of  the 
flowers  is  remarkably  deep  and  brilliant,  so  that  the  plant  has  a 
handsome  appearance ;  but  its  leaves  are  rather  coarse  and  weedy. 
We  know,  however,  of  no  plant  better  adapted  for  bouquets ; 
for  it  will  go  on  growing  and  flowering,  in  water,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  being  gathered."  Mr.  Douglas  discovered  this  spe- 
cies. The  figure  has  been  prepared  from  the  species  in  a  living 
state  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  It  will 
grow  in  any  common  soil.  {BoL  Reg.j  Nov.) 

CI.  End6gen«,  group  HypogynftMe,  alliance  LUMiea,  order  XilUteev. 

1061  VELTHEI'M/il  8489  tUtSca  [C  6.  H    18S4?    O    r.m    Bot  mag.  Si56 

*  var,  fl6nlMU  rubescentLpurpIureis  Hook.    .    re±.p\iTp\e-perianiMed      X  lAI  or .  1      ...      Reddiah 

The  perianths  are  "  of  a  very  difierent  colour  "  from  those  of 
glauca  itself;  they  are  ^'  of  a  reddish  colour,  marked  with  paler 
spots;  each  segment  with  a  little  white  spot  at  tbe  point;  the 
limb  purple."  The  kind  is  illustrated  from  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  where  bulbs  of  it  had  been  received  firom  Baron  Ludwig 
'at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  {BoL  Mag.y  Dec) 

CL  Ehd6geiiae,  group  H]rpog3m6Me,  alliance  LiliMec,  order  Zili^cee,  suborder  Jcphodttee. 

•  lOSBto.  PAUBK'KY J  liodL    (*'  We  name  this  new  and  carious  genus  after  Dr.  Cliarlet  Daubeny. 

Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  wliose  interesting  researches  m  vegetable  chemistry  have  mate. 

rtaUy  eemkieed  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  plants." — UtuUeg.)    6.  t  sp.  1 

•  a<ireaZ,tVM«.    goiden.  cokmred-Jlowered    V  |^}ori  jn   Y   C.G.  H   1832?   O   8.1   Bot  reg.  1813 
Symmifme :  ntmbnia  IQtea  Ban.. 

In  the  bosom  of  two  oblong  fleshy  furrowed  prostrate  leaves, 
by  the  figure,  3  in.  or  more  long,  and  2  in.,  more  or  less,  broad, 
is  situate  a  sessile  umbel  of  numerous  densely  aggregated 
yellow  flowers :  the  outline  of  the  umbel  is  about  orbicular,  and 
more  capacious  than  that  of  a  crown  piece.  A  good  share  of  this 
extent  is  occupied  by  the  lower  lips,  three-parted,  of  the  perianths, 
the  segments  of  which  lower  lips  are  obovate  rounded,  very 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  inner  lips,  and  are  spread  rayedly. 
It  *^  is  very  pretty  as  well  as  singular,  so  long  as  its  blossoms 
remain  expanded,  which  is  for  about  three  weeks.  From  Mas- 
sonm,  with  which  it  remarkably  agrees  in  habit,  it  difiers  es- 
sentially in  its  tubular,  not  campanulate,  very  irregular,  perianth, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  honey-pores  which  form  so  remark- 
able a  part  of  the  character  of  Masson/a.  It  was  obtained  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom,  under 
the  imme  of  Massonia  lutea.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
books ;  so  that  it  has,  probably,  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  the  Cape  Colony."     {Bol.  Reg.j  Nov.) 

CL  Endfig.,  group  OynandrdMe,  order  OrcfaidteMB.  - 
2537.  MAXILLA'RIA.  CO    p.r.w    Bot  i«g,  1811 

•edstfttaXiiuttl     eteattd-labeUumed   ^(2Sor|   jl    WP    Trinidad,  near  the  Mod  Lake    18M? 

Pseudo-bulb  ovate,  furrowed,  bearing  one  leaf:  this  is  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  plaited.  Scape  pendulous,  bearing  two  flowers. 
Sepals  I}in.  long;  petals  equal  to  them.  The  sepals  are  in  co- 
lour white  and  crimson ;  the  petals  are  so  too,  but  not  in  the 
same  mode.     "  The  striping,  banding,  and  painting  of  the  de- 
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licate  white.flowers,  with  rich  crimson,  produce  a  very  rich  and 
striking  efFect  •  •  •  •  The  lip  is  a  most  curious  organ."  It  is  pur- 
posed to  quote  here  on  it  only  for  explaining  the  specific  name* 
that  it  is  deeply  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  the  central  of 
these  is  crested  in  front  by  a  deep  white  fringe  of  necklace-shaped 
liairs.  The  figure  has  been  derived  from  a  plant  in  flower,  in 
July,  1835,  at  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  (Bot, 
Iieg,9  Nov.) 

255(k  EPIDE'NDRUM. 
^28744.  con6p8eum  Bartr.  gnatllkeJIovaered    jff  (29    ?  iZ^     cu     Pale  ye1Iowi8h.green     Southern  terrL 

[tones  of  the  United  States  of  N.  America  1775    D  p^r.w    Bot  mag.  3457 

The  only  epiphytal  orchideous  specie  of  plants  found  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  {Bot.  Mag,  Dec.) 

95iS.  M ACRADE^NIA  R.  Br.       Lono-gland  LituU.       {Makros,  loner,  aden,  gland ;  in  alhuion  to  the 
kmgcaudieula  of  the  pollen  masses.  —  Lindiea,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1815.)    SO.  1.  sp.  2. 
*tri&ndra  I/tiid/.     thtee-awlhered    jgPCZS    cu    ^    my    PWG    Surinam    ...    Brought  by  Mr. 

[Lance    D    p-nw    Bot  reg.  1815 

Not  showy  in  its  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  narrower  than  those 
of  lutescens;  its  raceme  is  pendulous  or  prostrate;  that  of  lu- 
tdscens  is  erect;  in  triandra  there  are  three  lamellae  in  the  middle 
of  the  lip ;  the  clinandrium  is  regularly  and  strongly  serrate ; 
and  there  are  three  anthers ;  two  of  them  abortive,  which  are  al- 
ways present.  In  the  possession  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  "  A  strong  damp  stove-heat  is  required  to  keep  it  in 
health."  (Bot.  Meg.,  Dec.) 

fiSQS.  EULO'^PHIA.  TBot  reg.  1881 

•  laridalifMf/.    \uTid'Jknoered   £  \S^    or    U?    all  sea    PYW  Sierra  Leone    1833?    O    p.r.w 

The  scape  is  branched ;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes 
along  the  branches,  except  about  the  base  of  them :  the  flowers, 
when  expanded,  are  not  so  broad  as  a  sixpenny- piece,  but  the 
whole  inflorescence  of  them  must  render  the  species  a  pleasing 
one  when  in  flower.  It  is  very  easily  cultivated  in  an  atmosphere 
hot,  damp,  and  uniform.  It  then  flowers  profusely  at  intervals 
through  the  year.  Great  quantities  of  plants  of  it  are  occasions- 
ally  brought  from  Sierra  Leone.  The  figure  is  from  the  species 
in  a  living  state  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection,  Hackney.  (Bot. 
Beg. J  Dec.) 

256*.  VA'NDA.                                                 Fthe  Burmese  Empire    1828  ?     C  ?  p.r.w.   Bot  reg.  18G9 
•tdresZlndL     txper Jeqflen    £  [SJ     el    Dp  P,  W  C  Y     Sylhet,  and  near  Medown  in 

It  has  produced  flowers  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
collection  at  Syon.  "  Nothing  can  exceed  the  flowers  of  this 
platit,  in  ddicacy  of  texture  or  softness  of  colour  ;  the  deep  purple 
of  the  petals  softens  away  to  the  margin,  and  seems  to  melt,  as  it 
were,  into  the  purer  white  of  the  sepals;  while  the  rich  crimson 
and  yellow  of  the  lip  render  the  brilliancy  of  the  other  parts 
still  more  conspicuous."  Flowers  produced  from  two  to  three 
in  a  spike.  Dr.  Lindley  has  two  preserved  flowers,  that  were 
produced  during  Dr.  Wallich's  importation  of  the  species  from 
India  to  England,  both  in  one  spike,  and  are  all  that  were  in  the 
spike,  that  individually  measure  4^  in.  from  the  tip  of  one  petxil 
to  the  tip  of  the  other.  [Bot.  Reg,^  Nov.) 
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Covent  Garden  Market. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art*  I.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


tke  Cabbage  Trtbe. 

Cabbages,  per  dosen : 
White  .  -       - 

Red  .  .  - 

Plants,  or  Coleworta 

Skvoys,  per  dozen 

BriuseU  Sprouta,  per  sieve  - 

German  Greens,  or  Kale, 
perdosen       .       .        . 

Cauliflowers,  per  dosea 

Broccoli,  per  bunch : 
White 

Green  -  -        - 

Purple         -        - 

Tuben  and  Rooia* 
r per  ton 
I^oUtoei     -    -{per cwt 

C  per  bushel 
Kidney,  per  bushel-         -^ 
Scotch,  pNer  bushel   - 
Jerusalem  Articbokei,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Farsneps,  per  dosen 
Red  Beet,  per  d0s*n 
Skirret,  pier  bunch 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
JBalsify,  per  bunch       ^ 
Horseradish,  per  bundle     . 
JlAdisbes ; 
Red,  per  dozen  hands  (24 

to  M  each) 
White  Turnip,  per  bunch 

Tke  Spifuch  IW^. 


sieve 


Sonrel 

TkeOnkm  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel 

Green  (Ciboules)  per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Garlie,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound       .     - 

A$part^fnous  Plantg, 
Saiads^  g[c. 
Asparagus,  per  famidred     - 
Sea-kale,.  per  punnet  w 

Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos 

Cabbage        -       < 
Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet    . 


Froi* 
£  t.    d. 

0    1    6 
0    1    0 
0    5    0 
0    2    6 
0    2    0 

S 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

To 

$.  d. 
8    0 
3    0 
7    0 
3    0 
2    6 

0    1 
0    3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I    6 
6    0 

0    2 
0    1 
0    1 

0 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 

IS 

2    0 

3  10 
0    4 
0    2 
0    2 
0    1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
9 

4  10    0 
0    4  10 
0    2    6 
0    2    6 
0    2    8 

0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 

8 

4 
5 
0 
0 
6 
3 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1    6 
0    6 

0  8 

1  6 

1  6 

2  0 
1    6 
1    6 
4    0 

0    0 
0    0 

8 
2 

0 
0 

1    0 
0    3 

0    8 
0    1 
0    1 

6 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 

3    0 
1    9 
8    0 

0    0 
0'  0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

6 
3 
0 
6 
6 

0 
.0 

8 

0 

4    0 

0  4 

1  6 
0    8 
0    8 

0  10 
0    1 

0 
6 

0  12    0 
0    8    0 

0    1 

8? 

0    0 
0    0 

6 
6 
9 
6 
2 

0    2    0 
0    0    9 
0J8    6 
0    1    6 
0    0    3 

Watercress,  per  doK.«BiaU  bun. 
Burnet,  per  bunch 

Fot  and  Sweet  Herhi, 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  drv,  per  dot.  bunch. 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  dried,  per  dozen  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches   -        -         - 
Maijoram,  per  down  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dosen  bunches     - 
Rosemary,  dried,  per  doi.  bun. 
Lavender,  per  dozen  bunches 

EdOOe  Fungi  and  Fuci. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound   - 
Truflles,  per  pound : 

English       « 

Foreign 

FruHt. 

Applet,  liessert,  per  bushel : 

Nonpareils 

Ribston  Fipinna        -     - 

Golden  Pippins        -       •• 

Baking  .       - 

American,  per  barrel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve: 

Chaumontel  -  -i     - 

Chapman's  Seedlkig 

Glout  Morceau 

Baking        .         •  . 

Medlars,  per  half  sieve 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cranberries,  per  gallon 
Chestnuts,  French,  per  peck 
Filberts,  English,  per  luO  lbs. 
Pine-apples,  p^  pound 
Grapes,  per  pound : 

Hot-house 

Spanish  ... 

Portugal 

rk-.  noa.  f  P«'  dozen 
^""««*{  per  hundred       - 
Bitter,  per  dozen 

Lemons  [  P|J  h SnSed"     '  I 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  |iound 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  bushel    . 
Barcelona,  per  bushel 


From  i 

£  s. 

d. 

0   0 

4 

0   0 

2 

0    8 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

6 

0    3 

0 

0   8 

0 

0    1 

0 

0  18 

0 

0    3 

6 

0  12 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    2 

3 

0  15 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    3 

6 

0    7 

0 

0    3 

0 

0    3 

0 

1  15 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    3 

6 

0    1 

2 

0    1 

0 

0    0 

9 

0    3 

6 

0    1 

6 

0    1 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    3 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  14 

0 

ll    0 

0 

To 

£  s.  d. 
0  0  6 
0    0    S 


3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
5 
3 


0  12 
0  10 
0  18 

0  6 

1  0 

0  5 
0  8 
0  10 
0    3 


5 
0 

4 
5 
0 
8 


0  5 
0  1 
0  1 
0  2 
0  14 
0 
0 

0  12 
0  4 
0  0 
0  16 
0    0 


0 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
Q 
0 

e 

0 
0 


0    16 
0  14   0 

0    5    0 
0  14    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
6 
0 
0 
8  6 
8  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


During  the  latter  end  of  Norember  and  the  early  part  of  December,  the 
weather  was  extremely  mild,  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  in  con- 
sequence our  supplies  became  more  general,  and  the  prices  somewhat  more 
moderate.  A  few  days  of  severe  frost  intervened,  which  created  a  considerable 
change;  but,  during  the  last  week, the  weather  has  again  become  open  and  fine, 
and  most  of  the  articles  usually  furnished  at  this  season  have  been  more  plentiful. 
Sea^-kale  and  asparagus  have  been  brought  to  market  during  the  last  week,  bat 
are  not  as  yet  in  much  demand :  prices  moderate.  Broccolies,  of  various  sorts,  are 
now  in  fair  supply ;  but,  as  the  effect  of  the  dry  and  hot  weather  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer  must  have  in  a  great  measure  prevented  the  cultivators  from 
planting  out  so  extensively  as  usual,  the  quantitv  as  yet  brought  to  market  is 
rather  limited.  Savoys  and  coleworts  are  also  less  plentiful  than  usual,  -and 
realise  good  prices.  Turnips  are  more  abundant,  being  brought  from  farther 
off;  the  prices  being  such  as  to  pay  the  growers  for  their  extra  labour.     Carrots 
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are  ishort  in  supply,  owing  to  the  same  canses.  Potatoes  hanre  been,  until  the 
last  week,  plentiful :  the  prices  have  fallen  materially;  but,  as  the  supply  of  the 
market  depends  altc^ther  on  the  coasting  trade,  being  almost  exclusively,  this 
season,  confined  to  the  growth  of  the  distant  counties,  should  any  interruption 
from  frost  take  place,  a  considerable  difference  in  their  value  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ;  although  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  crop  is  not  so  large  as 
usual.  Onions  are  not  as  yet  in  much  demand :  the  crop  is  supposed  to  be 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  last  and  preceding  years ;  consequently,  should 
the  winter  prove  severe,  a  considerable  advance  m  price  might  be  expected.  Of 
fruit  we  have  an  excellent  supply,  with  the  certainty  of  any  farther  quantities 
that  may  be  required,  should  the  prices  warrant  it  being  sent  from  the  dis- 
tant counties  :  at  present  the  market  is  principally  furnished  from  the  home 
districts.  Of  apples  the  crop  is  very  large.  Of  pears  of  the  more  hardy  and  com- 
mon sorts,  such  as  Chaumontels,  swan's  eggs,  &c.,  the  crop  has  been  good : 
they  are  as  yet  plentiful.  The  supply  of  oranges  has  not  been  so  large  as 
usual  up  to  this  period ;  but  the  prices  have  been  very  moderate.  The  crop  of 
grapes  has  been  so  good,  that,  as  yet,  there  has  been  but  little  demand  for  the 
foreign  varieties.  Nuts  and  chestnuts  are  rather  i^ort  in  supply,  but  not  in 
extensive  demand.  -*  G,  C,    December  19. 1835. 
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Kor,  3.  1835.  —  Read.  A  Note  upon  JIflmulus  *  cardinalis,  a  newly 
introduced  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  plant ;  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

ExfMted,  Citrons,  and  pears  of  the  kinds  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  and 
Chaumontel,  from  C.  Dixon,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  Apples  of  the  kinds  Wadhurst 
pippin,  winter  pearmain,  and  unnamed,  from  J.  H.  Slater,  Esq.,  P.H.S. 
A  pomegranate  off  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  from  J.  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.     Pome- 

franates  produced  on  a  plant  or  plants  in  the  open  air,  from  Miss  Player,  Ryde 
louse.  Isle  of  Wight.  Oncidium  dliatum,  from  Messrs.  RoUisson.  Buws, 
from  J.  Rogers,  Esa.,  F.H.S.  Calceolarias  and  seedling  heartseases,  from  Mr. 
Glenny.  Rhodochiton  volubile  (synonyme  Lophospermum  atrosanguineum}, 
from  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  Catasetum  tridentatum,  from  W.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  F.H.S. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Soaety^ —  Cyclamen  sp.,  from  Mr.  Bentham.  Pears 
of  the  kinds  pomme  poire,  Seckle,  poire  Neill,  beurr^  Diel,  Bezi  de  la  Motte, 
Colmar  Neill,  Doyenn^  gris,  sucre  and  vert,  and  figue  de  Naples :  the  speci- 
mens of  all  these  kinds,  except  the  beurr^  Diel,  were  from  standard  trees. 
Apples  of  the  kinds  Court  of  Wick,  kmg  of  the  pippins,  Warwickshire  pippin, 
Foxley,  Sam  Young;  Orack  Elma,  Persian,  only  a  kitchen  apple ;  pomme  de 
Neige,  royal  russet,  Dumelow's  seedling,  gloria  mundi,  Pennington  seedling, 
Caroline,  golden  russet  nonpareil,  black  American,  golden  reinette.  Except 
where  grown  in  particular  situations,  little  favourable  can  be  said  of  fruits  this 
season.  Even  the  new  sorts  of  pears,  that  usually  grow  large  and  juicy  on 
standards,  are  small,  dry,  and  contain  a  bitter,  in  consequence  of  the  trees 
having  nearly  lost  their  leaves  in  the  dry  weather.  Mr.  Thompson  deemed  the 
specimens  of  poire  Neill  exhibited  of  but  a  third  of  the  full  size  of  this  kind. 

Dec.jl.  —  Read.  A  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  Bigndnta  ven6sta ; 
by  Mr.  G.  Phillips.  An  account  of  several  varieties  of  grapes  grown  at  Kiplin : 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Whiting. 

Presents.  Of  the  works,  these  are  two : —  Arbres  Fruitiers,  tome  i.j  leur 
Culture  en  Belgique,  et  leur  Propagation  par  la  Graine :  presented  by  the 
audior,  J.  B.  van  Mons,  M.  D.  De  la  Botanique,  de  ses  Avantages,  et  des 
Mbyens  faciles  de  I'^tudier  avec  succes ;  par  M.  B.  Gaillon :  presented  by  A. 
Cruckshanks,  Esq. 

Exhibited.    Bigndnta  venusta,  from  Mr.  G.  Phillips,  gardener  to  the  Misses 
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Treror,  Tinsrith,  near  Woburn.  Rhodochhon  volubile,  grown  in  the  open 
air,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowers,  from  the 
Hon.  W.  T.  H.  F.  Strangways.  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  from  Mr.  Dennis, 
King's  Road,  Chebea.  Chrysanthemum,  from  £.  Johnston,  Esq.  Two  sorts 
of  seedling  apple,  from  J.  Cobbold,  Esc}.,  the  ClilT,  Ipswich.  A  dmwing  and 
specimens  of  the  Bedfordshire  foundling  apple,  and  specimens  of  flower- 
defenders,  from  Mr.  T.  Levitt  of  Wandsworth. 

AUoyfrom  the  Garden  of  (he  Society, —  Specimens  of  sorts  of  pears,  and  of 
dessert  tuples.  Of  these  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Thompson  that  the  pears  are  all 
of  good  sorts,  and  all  from  trees  against  walls,  except  those  of  the  bergamotte 
cadet ;  and  that  the  beurre  d'Aremberg  is  not  so  good  from  a  wall  as  from  a 
standard ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  trees  are  not  so  hardy  as  those  of  the 
glout  morceau,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  latter  has  the  preference.  The 
apples  are  dessert  sorts,  kitchen  apples  being  of  no  size  worth  exhibiting  this 
season. 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Ansivers, 

The  Manner  of  making  a  Peach  taste  of  Wormwood  is,  to  set  a  wormwooA 
plant,  root  by  root,  near  a  peach  tree.  A  large  green  plum  grafted  on  the  stem 
of  the  long  black  fig  has  been  tried  here,  and  answers  very  well.  (Letter  of  John 
Ford  to  Mr,  Ellis ^  dated  Rome,  July  8.  1775.  Smith's  Correspondence  ofLinmeus^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  64.)  Are  such  absurdities  as  the  above  still  believed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Holy  City  ?  How  strange  it  appears  to  us  now,  that  any  one 
should  write  such  stuff  to  Mr.  Ellis,  who  must  have  been  known  to  be  a  scien- 
tific man.  £!an  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  such  tricks  as  that  of 
pretending  to  graft  a  plum  upon  a  fig  are  still  played  in  Italy  ?  —  ^.  ^.  Lon- 
don, Feb,  1835. 

Freeing  Fire  Stones  of  Flues  from  SmoJce  Stains,  —  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  suggest  the  means  of  getting  fire  stains  out  of  a  sandstone  flue  ? 
The  outside  of  the  stove  is  covered  with  large  clouds,  as  it  were,  of  smoke 
stains.  Do  you  think  that  any  chemical  preparation  could  be  made  that  would 
wash  them  out ;  any  infusion,  for  instance,  of  alkali  ?  —  D,  R,  Alton  Towers^ 
July  14..  1835. 

Qrafting  Forest  Trees  in  Parks  and  Plantations,  —  Why  should  not  gentle- 
men head  down  oaks,  elms,  horsechestnuts,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  graft 
them  with  the  finer  American  kinds,  in  the  same  way  as  large  apple  trees  are 
headed  down  and  regrafted  in  cider  countries  ? —  7\  S,   Hereford, 

The  Red  Spider  on  tlic  Ribes  sanguineum,  —  Having  several  plants  of  this 
beautiful  shrub,  all  much  infested  with  the  red  spider,  though  in  different  parts 
of  my  garden,  and  though  it  appears  on  no  other  plant  in  my  possession,  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  whether  the 
plant  is  particularly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  that  destructive  insect.  —  T.  W, 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  for  Wine.  —  What  is  the  most  suitable  variety  of 
red  currant  for  growing  to  produce  wine  ?  The  largest  variety  is  generally 
chosen  by  gardeners;  but,  considering  that  the  largest  grapes  .are  never  chosea 
for  planting  vineyards,  in  wine  countries;  may  not  some  c^  the  smaller  va- 
rieties of  red  currants  be  preferable ;  on  the  same  principle  that  small  and 
harsh-flavoured  grapes  are  preferred  for  making  the  strongest  wines  ?  Will  not 
the  same  doctrine  apply  to  gooseberries  ?  Has  wine  ever  been  made  from  un- 
ripe currants,  or  unripe  grapes,  as  it  is  from  unripe  gooseberries  ?  —  Jd, 

Melont*'^  Mipht  not  Uie  smaller  kinds  of  melons  be  grown  against  hot-walls 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  ?  If  grown  on  a  peach  wall,  furnished  with  a  co- 
ping, and  a  bunting  or  net  curtain,  the  latter  might  be  let  down  in  cold  evenings. 
—  RtuOcus  in  Urbe, 
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Art.  I.  Remarks  on  improving  the  Approach  Road  to  a  small 
Villa  tvhich  is  now  {Nov.  1835)  undergoing  Alieration.  By  the 
Conductor. 

The  following  remarks  referring  to  the  plan  (J^.  4.),  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  oiir  being  consulted  professionally,  we 
think  it  may  be  useful  to  publish  (of  course  without  naming 
either  party  or  place),  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
would  recommend  young  gardeners  to  prepare  and  arrange  their 
reasons  when  proposing  alterations  to  their  employers  ;  as  the 
very  endeavour  to  do  this  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them. 
These  remarks  may  also  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  employers  of  land- 
scape-gardeners and  architects,  to  require  a  reason  for  every  thing 
which  these  artists  may  suggest.  Nothing  is  more  common 
among  professional  men,  whether  architects,  landscape-painters, 
or  landscape-gardeners,  when  they  object  to  any  thing  or  recom- 
any.  thing,  to  say  that  it  is  in  bad  or  in  good  taste,  without  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  so ;  but  dicta  of  this  kind  are  worth  nothing 
in  point  of  reason  or  instruction,  and  they  ought  never  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  either  employers  or  the  public.  There  is  just  as  much 
room  for  reasoning  in  matters  of  taste,  as  there  is  in  matters  of 
common  sense ;  and  that  taste  for  which  a  reason  cannot  be  as- 
signed by  the  person  possessing  it,  and  such  a  reason,  too,  as  can 
be  understood  by  those  who  can  understand  reasoning  on  any 
other  subject,  cannot  be  depended  on  as  either  just  or  correct. 
We  would  also  strongly  recommend  the  reasons  for  alterations, 
improvements,  or  new  creations,  both  in  architecture  and  land- 
scape<^ardening,  to  be  given  by  the  artist  in  writing.  This  has 
always  been  our  practice  (however  imperfect  our  earlier  re- 
marks or  treatises  may  have  been),  from  the  time  that  we  first 
made  a  plan  for  laying  out  a  small  garden  in  Leith  Walk,  in 
1803,  to  this  present  November,  1835,  when  we  gave  in  a  copy 
of  what  is  printed  below. 
VouXII.  — No.  71.  r 
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In  the  accompanying  plan  for  forming  a  new  approach  road, 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the  entrance  in 
the  same  place  where  it  is  at  present,  but  that  it  is  intended  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  gate  and  lodge.  The  reason  for  retain- 
ing the  entrance  in  its  present  situation  is,  because  there  is  no 
other  point  in  the  boundary  line  along  the  public  road  which  is 
so  well  adapted  for  entering  from ;  and  the  reason  for  altering 
the  position  of  the  gate  and  lodge  is,  in  order  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  new  direction  of  the  approach  road  within  the  gates. 

The  superiority  of  the  present  position  for  an  entrance  con- 
sists in  its  being  marked  out  by  a  space  outside  the  boundary 
wall,  on  which  are  three  large  trees  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
within ;  and  in  the  direction  of  that  wall  forming  a  recess,  ap- 
parently, and  doubtless  really,  made  on  purpose  to  give  dignity 
and  consequence  to  the  entrance  gate.  To  form  an  entrance 
anywhere  else,  and  more  especially  on  the  south  of  the  present 
gate,  would  appear,  to  a  stranger  passing  along  the  public  road, 
altogether  forced,  and  as  though  some  untoward  circumstance 
had  obliged  the  entrance  to  be  made  in  an  unsuitable  situadoh. 
South  of  the  present  entrance,  it  would  besides  be  very  incon- 
venient for  a  carriage,  either  to  turn  in,  or  go  out,  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  public  road  in  that  directibn.  It  will  be 
observed,  that,  in  altering  the  position  of  the  gate,  another  large 
tree  is  thrown  outside  the  boundary  wall,  in  addition  to  the  three 
already  there.  This  we  consider  a  fortunate  circumstance  rather 
thaff  otherwise ;  because,  in  a  small  place,  the  appearance  of  trees 
an^^6f  a  space  belonging  to  that  place  without  the  walls,  con- 
yeys  the  idea  of  there  being  no  want  of  room  within,  of  the  lands 
of  the  proprietor  not  being  limited  to  the  space  enclosed  within 
the  walls,  and  of  his  possessing  that  liberal  spirit,  and  abundance 
of  wealth,  which  render  two  or  three  poles  of  land,  and  two  or 
three  large  trees,  of  no  consequence  to  him.  Finally,  it  gives  a 
favourable  idea  of  his  patriotism,  in  not  enclosing  these  trees  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  but  leaving  them  to  ornament 
the  public  road.  There  is  nothing  gives  a  more  contracted  idea 
of  the  owner  of  a  small  place,  than  to  see  every  inch  of  ground 
belonging  to  it  carefully  walled  in,  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  or 
common,  perhaps,  encroached  on,  and  the  public  road  pared  as 
closely  as  the  law  will  permit. 

The  direction  which  is  given  to  the  approach  road  is  made, 
iirst,  in  order  not  to  proceed  abruptly  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
gate  to  the  house,  in  the  commonplace  manner  which  would  be 
adopted  in  making  a  road  through  a  field,  from  a  gate  in  its 
boundarv  to  a  shed  or  barn  in  its  interior;  and,  secondly,  in  order 
to  afforcf  an  opportunity  of  lengthening  the  road,  and  thus  giving 
It  a  more  graceful  line  of  direction.  An  additional  reason  for 
lengthening  the  line  of  road  arises  from  the  unfortunate  circiim- 
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stance  of  the  house  being  placed  in  a  lower  position  than  the 
entrance  gate,  and,  ofcourse,  the  approach  road  descending  to  it 
There  i$  always  something  derogatory  from  dignity,  in  the  in^- 
pressioq  conveyed  to.  the  mind  by  having  to  descend  to  a  bouse; 
and  the  more  abrupt  the  descent  is,  the  stronger  will  be  the  im- 
pression. 

By  lengthening  the  road  over  the  declivity,  the  degree  of  slope 
IS  dioMuished,  and  the  actual  descent  rendered  less  obvious. 
The  same  object,  of  concealing  the  undimified  position  of  the 
house^  is  aided  by  the  bends  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  road ; 
because  by  these  bends,  and  by  the  trees  to  be  planted,  the  eye  will 
be,  prevented  from  seeing  the  house  till  exactly  on  a  level  with  it. 

In  the  execution  of  the  approach  road,  one  uniform  slope  must 
be.  formed  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the  point  a,  near  the  front 
of  the  house.  As  the  difference  of  level  between  these  two 
points  is  6  ft,  and  the  length  of  road  360  ft.,  the  slope  will  be  at 
the  rate  oi-^  of  an  inch  to  a  yard,  or  1  ft  in  60  ft* 

The  house  will  scarcely  be  seen  till  the  spectator  is  directly  in 
front  of  it ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are,  that  he  may  not  see  it 
from  a  higher  level  than  that  on  which  it  stands ;  and  that,  as^ 
from  the  confined  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  an  angular  view  of  the  house  from  any  point 
on  the  approach  side,  the  want  of  this  angular  or  perspective 
view  may  not  be  felt  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  portico  of  the  man- 
sion, were  a  perfect  level,  we  do  not  conceive  that,  in  a  place  of 
this  limited  extent,  and  where  the  house,  as  an  object,  has  no- 
thing to  recommend  it  but  its  front  elevation,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  show  a  view  of  it  sooner.  As  we  propose  it  to  be 
seen,  the  objections  of  a  descending  approach  to  it,  of  there  being 
no  angular  view,  and  of  the  space  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
entrance  front  being  extremely  confined,  will  be  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  done  away  with.  ,  , 

The  names  of  the  trees  which  it  is  proposed  to  plant  are  in- 
dicated by  the  list  on  the  plan ;  their  positions  are  such  as  to 
conceal  the  house  from  the  approach  road  till  it  is  seen  from  the 
point  b;  and  to  conceal  the  boundary,  and  increase  the  apparent 
extent  of  the  surface,  not  only  from  the  approach  road,  but  firom 
every  other  point  of  view. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  no  thick  plantations, 

cliunps,  or  belts  of  trees,  or  shrubs  on  dug  surfaces,  are  proposed 

to  be  planted^  for  the  following  reasons :  —  First,  because  closely 

planted  clumps  or  belts  always  convey  the  idea  of  there  being 

something  to  conceal ;  or,  in  the  case  of  belts,  of  there  bemg  a 

boundary  fence  behind  them;  besides  which,  they  are  heavy  and 

lumpish  features  in  themselves.     The  object  of  concealment  can 

be  equally  well  effected  by  scattered  trees  and  shrubs,  placed  so 
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as  te  form  groups ;  which  will  «t  once  convey  the  ideas  of  extent 
and  freedom  by  the  sUmpses  of  open  space,  and  glades  of  turf 
which  will  be  seen  through  them,  and  which,  by  the  varied  po- 
sitions in  which  the  spectator  will  see  them  as  he  moves  along, 
will  produce  continued  variety.  From  the  open  airy  appearance 
of  trees  and  shrubs  so  disposed,  the  idea  of  there  being  some- 
thing behind  them  to  conceal  never  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  Secondly,  the  trees  and  shrubs  already  existing 
being  for  the  most  part  old  and  full  grown,  a  new  plantation  of 
trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  dug  ground,  would  not  harmonise 
with  them,  either  with  reference  to  picturesque  effect,  or  to  the 
hidividual  beauty  of  the  plants.  Clumps  of  young  ^rees  and 
riirubs,  if  placed  so  near  the  old  trees  as  to  be  affected  by  their 
diade^  by  the  drip  from  their  branches,  or  by  the  extent  of  their 
(Toots,  cannot  thrive ;  and,  if  placed  at  such  a  distance  fr<Mn  the 
old  trees  as  not  to  be  affected  by  them  in  any  way,  they  do  not 
group  or  combine  with  them  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  The  only 
mode,  therefore,  of  introducing  young  trees  among  old  trees  is, 
to  introduce  them  singly,  or  in  small  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
together,  as  indicated  in  the  plan. 

The  plants  ought  to  be  procured,  if  possible,  not  less  than 
10  ft.  or  1^  ft.  high  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  circle  of 
prepared  soil,  at  least  12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  6  ft.  deep,  the  sur- 
face of  which  should  be  covered  with  turf  close'up  to  the  stems  of 
the  plants,  so  that  they  may  not  appear  to  have  been  recently 
planted-:  they  will,  in  this  case,  grow  rapidly  ;  and  plants  of  the 
sorts  recammended  to  be   planted  in  ■   ■  Park,  will  make 

shoots  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  every  year  after  the  first  year. 

As  the  soil  should  be  prepared  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.,  due  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  its  sinking,  which  it  will  continue  to 
do  for  five  or  six  years  after  the  trees  are  planted.  The  soil, 
therefore,  for  every  single  tree  or  group  must  be  formed  into  a 
small  hill,  which  will  by  no  means  nave  a  bad  effect  on  the  land- 
scape ;  provided  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  not  convex,  but  con- 
cave, so  as  to  be  gradually  united  with  the  general  surface.  The 
hill  should  be  of  such  a  height  as  that  the  tree,  when  the  soil  is 
finally  settled,  may  still  appear  to  rbe  from  a  prominence,  rather 
than  from  a  level;  since  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  either  to 
what  is  found  in  natural  scenery,  or  to  what  is  advantageous  for 
the  growth  of  trees,  than  to  see  them  rising  abruptly  out  of  a  flat 
surface.  Another  advantage  of  planting  single  trees  or  groups 
on  raised  hills  is,  that  their  effect,  immediately  after  they  are 
•planted,  is  rendered  much  greater  by  the  height  of  the  hill. 
Where  the  ground  is  prepared  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.,  the  summit 
of  the  hill  from  which  the  tree  proceeds  ought  to  be  at  least  3  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  general  surface ;  which  height,  added  to 
that  of  the  hollies,  cedars,  ilexes,  Luccombe  oaks,  and  such  other 
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evergreen  trees  as  are  purchasable  in  the  narieries  of  AOfk.  or 
12ft.  high,  win  produce  an  immediate  effect. 

As  the  lowering  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  reduce  the  slope  of 
.the  road,'  will  require  the  removal  of  from  1500  to  2000  cubic 
yards  of  eartii,  that  earth  may  be  employed  in  increasing  the 
undulations  of  the  surface,  by  laying  it  on  the  highest  parts  of 
these  undulations  ;  and  in  softening  down  certain  inequalities  in 
xthem,  whidi  are  at  present  too  abrupt  and  unpolished  for  the 
scenery  of  a  lawn. 

The  greatest  care^  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  heap  up  this 
earth  round  the  roots  of  trees  already  existing;  because  diis 
*  would  ti6t  only  injure  the  growth  of  these  trees,  but  would  de- 
prife  them  of  that  appearance  of  stability  and  age,  which  is  pre- 
dubed  by  the  spreading  base  formed  by  the  trunk  at  its  junction 
with  :lhe  roots  and.  the  ground.  In  all  cases  of  plmting  single 
trees  or  abrubs,  or  small  groups  of  these,  the  advanti^,  in  point 
ibotfa  of  effect  and  culture,  of  this  appearance  of  thebiKe  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  hence  it  is  that  all  youne  trees, 
whether  die  soil  is  prepared  or  not,  ought  to  be  planted  sorao- 
what  above  the  general  line  of  sur&ce.  Old  trees,  also,  in  wh^ch 
this  appearance  of  base  is  wanting  or  undecided^  should  have 
the  earth  removed  from  them  to  the  depth  of  a  few  baches  all 
round  the  root,  so.as  to  show  its  connexion  with  the  ^nnlu  An 
appearance  of  truth  and  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  age, 
may  thus  be  given  with  very  little  trouble* 

All  the  above  remarks  have  reference  to  the  appf  oacfli  coady. 
and  the  ground  on  each  side  of  it,  between  the  entraDeeL:front  of 
the  mansion  and  the  entrance  lodge.  The  impimeiBents  n»- 
quired  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  on  the  tower  fraat  etthe 
house,  which  are  numerous  and  important,  owing  to  the  difi- 
eordance  of  the  parts  connected  with  that  fronts  hsve  not  here 
been  taken  into  consideration.  —  J.  C*  L. 

BayMater^  Nov.  SO.  1835. 


AaT.  II.  On  ike  Geographic  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  ihe  ScaHdi- 
nmnan  Peninsula,  dj  Pro&ssor  Schouw  of  Copenhagen.  Com- 
municated by  M.  Jens  Phtea  Petersen,  Gardener  to  the  Kii^ 
of  Denmark. 

■ 

Tms  Scandinavian  peninsula  extends  from  55^®  to  71^  notth  latit^de^  and 
oonseqaendy  presents  great  direrstties  of  climate,  particularly  in  the  interior; 
the  clunate  of  which  is  distinctly  separated  from  that  of  the  coast  by  the  lofty 
range  of  mountfuns  which  intersects  the  penmsula.  This  portion  of  Europe  is, 
consequently,  particularly  well  calculat.e^  to  afibrd  a  view  of  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  principal  v^^etable '  produetions,  bcich  wM  imd' ([Cultivated, 
and  tbda  to  iHusfcrate  'the  pecu&ritiea  or  climate  .reonired  h^  eadhvy  i  - 1  ->—,  f 

There  are  no  tre^  to  b0.fQui»4oa  the.  sfeor^  olf  the  IfiJ  -9/fa^  jio^.bfjslfjs 
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of  SiiwH  n^na,  and  of  some  of  the  spedes  of  wHlow,  are  only  to  be  met  with. 
Th6  common  birch  is  found  at  Hosperdet,  in  a  bay  of  the  Icy  Sea ;  only, 
however^  in  th^  form  of  a  low  bush.  At  Alten  the  birch  becomes  a  lofty  tree, 
forming  wood3 ;  and  to  it  are  soon  added  Pdpulus  tr^mnla,  56rbu9  aucuparia, 
and  i^^nus  inc^na,  nvhich  are  found  at  Kiratrahd,  and  at  Tana  Elv,  in  lat.70|. 
Proceeding  southward,  the  next  larg^  tree  met  with  is  Pinns  syly^tris,  which 
is  found  at  Alten,  in  lat.  70^.  Cerasus  i^dus  and  t/unipenis  commiinis  reach 
to  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  i^^bies  exc^sa  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains,  in  lat.  6&>69^ ;  but,  on  the  western  side,  not  before 
coming  to  Kunnen,  in  lat.  67^.  On  the  whole^  the  coast  climate  is  less 
favourable  to  the  fir  than  to  the  pine ;  the  former  is,  therefore,  more  scarce  oA 
the  western  coast  of  Norway  than  to  the  eastward  of  the  ScandiBaviaa 
mountains,  and  does  not  grow  wild  in  Scotland. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  is  more  propitious  to  C6rylus  itfv^ana,  whidi  ts 

found  on  the  west  side  of  Heligoland,  in  lat.  6^ ;  while,  on  the  easttm  side  of 

the  great  mountain  range,  it  reaches  only  to  lat.6(MSl%  andthoogh.met 

^with  more  to  the  northward,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  yet  it  does  not  ^beyond 

'6^°  at  Agermanna  Elf.    The  lime  tree  (T^lia  europee^a)  is  first  met  with  at 

Oeland,  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,   lat.  64-° ;    bat,  in  the  Ouif  of 

'Bpthnia,  it  reaches  as  far  as  Agermanna  Elf,  lat.  63^ 

On  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  in  lat.  63°,  several  important  trees  make 
thei^  appearance  for  the  first  time ;  viz.  Qu6rcus  jl?6bur,  {/Imus  campestris, 
*' Jl^cer  jolatanoJdes,  T^xus  baccata,  l^xinus  excelsior,  ^Inus  glutinosa.  The 
bale  is  found  in  the  west  of  Norway,  at  Egsiind,  in  Sondermor  (lat.  63°) :  in 
the  east  of  Norway  it  reaches  only  to  Skudsmoe,  lat.  60°.  In  the  west  of 
Sweden  its  northern  boundary  terminates  in  lat.  dd°;  but  it  ascends  agam  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  60^°,  at  Gefle.  CTlmus  campestris,  which  is  also  found 
at  Sondermor,  extends  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  same  degree  of  latitude. 
Tile  boundary  of  the  i^^cer  jtilatanSldes  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  at 
Roesdalen  *,  in  the  midland  districts  of  Sweden  Jt  descends  to  60°,  but  rises 
again  on  the  east  coast  to  63^.  The  yew  (T^xus  baccata)  extends  to  the 
same  degree  of  latitude  on  the  west  coast,  but  in  Sweden  not  ferther  than  60^**. 
The  ash,  on  the  oth(.j  hand,  extends  in  Sweden  to  62^,  only  one  degree  more 
southward  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  Alnxxs  glutinosa  is  found  east 
ward  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  only  as  far  as  61-^2^;  but  on  the  east 
coast  it  ascends  again  to  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  on  the  western 
coast,  63°.  The  hawthorn  is  found  at  Vedoen,  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
lat.  62^°:  in  the  east  of  Norway  it  does  not  go  beyond  61°,  and  in  Sweden 
iiot  beyond  60°.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  /Yilnus  spin6sa  is,  on  both 
sides,  at  60°. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  beech  (2^us  sylv&tica),  on  the  other  hand, 
descends  considerably  towards  the  east.  Laurvig  is  the  most  northern  point 
where  the  beech  is  found  in  Norway  (lat.  59°).  On  the  west  coast  of  Sweden 
it  goes  to  58° :  on  the  east  coast,  not  farther  north  than  Calmar,  56-57°. 
The  hornbeam  (C^rpinus  ^etulus)  and  the  common  maple  {A'cec  camp^stre) 
are  only  met  with  in  the  southernmost  parts  of  Sweden.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  former  is  at  57°,  of  the  latter  56°. 

.  The  most  common  trees  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are,  the  birch, 
Scotch  pine,  and  fir.  Of  these,  the  birch  is  founa  growing  nearest  to  the 
bummit  of  the  mountains,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  fir.  With  respect  to 
elevation,  therefore,  three  regions  may  be  assumed :  that  of  the  Scotch  pine 
and  fir  j  that  of  the  birch,  where  the  pine  disappears  and  the  birch  forms 
woods;  and,  lastly,  the  rocky  r^ion,  where  there  are  no  trees  to  be  found, 
but  only  herbs  and  low  shrubs,  such  as  the  dwarf  birch,  and  the  smaller  sorts 
o^  willow. 

The  boundary  of  the  woods  of  birch  descends  considerably  towards  the 

msim.    In  Lapland,  in  lat.  67°,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scandmavian  moun- 

l^ns^it.is  found  at  2200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  on  the  west  side  at 

'  iSeoll*.    InOhe  south  of  Norway,  in  laL  60^  it  is  3600  ft.  on  the  east  side ; 
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1900  ft.  on  the  west.  The  most  northern  islands,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Norway,  are  destitute  of  wood.  The  declension  of  the  tree  boundary,  from 
north  to  south,  amounts  to  2000  ft.;  bdng  1600  at  70^  and  3600  at  60°.  The 
fir  extends,  at  lat:  70°,  to  750  ft. ;  in  the  south  of  Norway,  to  3000  ft. 

The  boundaries  of  the  cultivated  plants  are  always  more  indeterminate  than 
those  of  the  plants  that  grow  wild ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
boundaries  may  sometimes  show  how  far  northward  the  plants  are  cultivated, 
and  not  to  what  extent  the  climate  allows  of  their  cultivation.  These  bound- 
aries, therefore,  may  be  often  extended  by  industry  and  new  experiments. 
The  cultivation  of  com  reaches  much  farther  northward  than  we  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose.  At  Malangerfiord  (lat.  69^)  com  succeeds  every  year ; 
and  even  at  Lyngen,  and  at  Alten  (70^),  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun-' 
tain  range,  in  the  so-called  companquy  districts  (69-70°)  com  is  still  cul- 
tiviated.  At  Enontekis  (^69°,  and  1430  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  corn  is 
BtiQ  to  h»  seen  in  snuul  quantity,  though  it  cannot  be  expected  to  ripen 
oftener  than  everv  third  year.  Barley  is,  however,  the  only  species  of  grain 
tliat  is  found  so  mr  to  the  north.  Rye  ceases  at  67"  on  the  west  side,  and  at 
65*^  <Hi  the  east.  The  extreme  boundary  of  wheat  is  64°  in  the  west  of  Nor- 
way, and  62°  in  the  east  of  Sweden ;  but  the  general  cultivation  of  it  does  not 
reach  higher  than  60°.  With  respect  to  altitude  above  the  sea,  the  cultivation 
of  com  ceases,  in  the  south  of  Lapland  (67°),  at  850  ft. ;  in  the  south  of  Nor- 
way (60-61°),  on  the  other  hand,  at  2100  ft. 

In  the  west  of  Norway,  the  most  northern  apple  and  plum  trees  are  found 
at  Tuteroen,  near  Trondiiiem  (63^°) ;  and  the  most  northern  cherry  trees  at 
Ertvaagde  (63°).  The  pear  tree  extends  no  farther  than  62°.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  the  most  northern  apple  trees  are  at 
Sundsval  02^°,  and  the  northem  boundary  of  the  three  otner  fruit  trees 
mentioned  is  also  about  62-63°. 

Potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  spinach,  and  salad  succeed  at  Saltdal 
(67°') ;  nay,  even  at  Kamerssest  (70-7  P) ;  though  they  are  but  rarely  met  with 
nortn  of  64-65°.  The  cultivation  of  peas  ceases  at  64^°  on  the  west  side,  at 
63^  on  the  east;  and  asparagus,  in  the  open  ground,  is  not  met  with  more 
northward  than  61-62°.  Hemp  still  contmues  to  be  cultivated  on  the  west 
side,  at  67°,  though  sparingly ;  but,  on  the  east  side,  till  66°.  Flax  ceases  at 
64-65**. 

The  annexed  table  of  the  relative  temperature  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula will  give  an  idea  of  the  climates  required  by  the  different  plants  above 
mentioned:  — 

Indigenous  Ti'eet. 


Dnii:gbirk«  J?^tula  n&na   - 
Birk,  ifitula  ftlba 
E^  /\)pulijs  titmula 
Ron,  S6rbu8  aucup&ria ! 
Graal  E),  A^\a  Incftna    - 
FyTr  Pfaiiu  sylvifltris  .       - 
EnekMsr,  Juniperus  cominClnis  • 
Haqgebaer,  Cerasut  P&duB    . 
Gnn,  ii^ies  exc^Iaa 
Ha8$el,  C<Srylus  ^Ivel&na    - 
Lind,  rtHa  europee^a 


West 
flida 


Cast 

side. 


Eeg,  C^i^rcus  ^bur 

Elm,  {/''Imuscampdstria- 

Aborn,  ^l^cer  platanoldes  - 

lax,  Ttxun bacckta] 

El,  ^'InuB  glutintea    ... 

Ask,  P!r&xinus  excelsior  - 

Hvidtorn,  Chitse'^us  Oxyac&ntha 

Slaeentom,  Pr&nus  q>ino8a 

B<^,  ^us  sylvatica 

Avnbfig,  C&rpinus  i9£tulus   -     . 

Naur,  ^^cer  campdstr^  • 


West 

side 


63 

63 

69 

63 

63 

€5i 

60 

59 

57 

56 


Cultivated  Plants. 


Byg,  Barley 
Rug,  Rye 
Havre,  Oj^ 
Hved«,  'Wheat 
AMeUTM,  White  Poplar  . 

tl^mmetrsK,  Aj^ple  tree 
irsebcrtrae«,  Cherry  tree 
PsTttme.  Pter  tree    . 


West 

Eas 

side 

side 

70O 

690 

67 

65 

65 

63i 

64 

es 

^ 

6^ 

w 

6»-es 

m 

60-63 

Karstopler,  Potato 
Kaal,  Cabbage 
Roer,  Turnip 
GhilerMder,  Carrot  - 
Arter,  Peas 
Asparg*^,  Asparagus 
Hamp,  Hemp 
Hor>Tla»        .       - 


West 

side 


70O 
70 
70 
70 

61% 

67 
64-65 


East 
side. 


70© 
70 
70 
70 
63 
61-«2 

OS 
J3t6« 
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Arboriadtural  Flora  of  Sadden. 


Difference 

North 
latitu^de. 

Year. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

between 

Summer  & 
Winter. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Mageroe  - 

71° 

10' 

23-2° 

23-7^ 

29-5" 

435 

31-8 

19  8^ 

Enontekis,1430Fod. 

68 

50 

22-3 

2-6 

250 

54-7 

27-1 

52-1 

Umea       - 

63 

50 

35-4 

13-3 

33-2 

57-4 

37-6 

44-1 

Trondhiem  - 

63 

26 

39-6 

23-4 

381 

590 

37-8 

356 

.Herndsand 

62 

38 

360 

17-2 

32-4 

56-0 

38-3 

38-8 

Ullensvang  - 

60 

20 

43-9 

30-2 

41-4 

601 

44-1 

299 

Christiania 

59 

55 

41-6 

25-2 

391 

59-4 

42-3 

34-2 

Upsal 

59 

52 

41-9 

24-8 

39-4 

60-5 

42-7 

35-7 

Stockholm 

59 

20 

42-1 

25-6 

38-3 

610 

43-6 

35-4 

liund 

bb 

42 

45-0 

29-7 

41-7 

621 

47-0  J 

32-4 

Copenhc^en^  Sept.  1835. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Arboriculiural  Flora  of  Svoeden.    By  Dr.  Agardh, 
late  Professor  of  Botany  at  Lund,  now  Bishop  of  Carlstadt. 

The  arboricultural  flora  of  Sweden  may  be  divided  into  three 
regions;  1.  that  of  the  beech;  2.  that  of  the  oak;  and  3.  that  of 
the  birch. 

1.  The  Region  of  the  Beech  is  the  most  southern,  and  it  terminates'bbliquely 
towards  the  north;  its  boundary  line  extending  from  the  east  coast  at  Calmar 
(56°  45^)  through  the  province  of  Smoland,  and  West  Gothland,  to  tiie  river 
of  Gotha,  at  57^  45';  and  thence  proceeding  to  the  south  of  Norway,  near 
Christiania  and  Laurwig.  The  vegetation  of  this  r^on  has  ^e  character  of 
that  of  the  north  of  Germany;  but  modified  by  the  fertile  soil  of  Scania,  and 
the  mountainous  surface  of  Smoland.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  die 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  peaches,  apricots,  and 
grapes  ( Fitis  vinifera^  rinen  every  year  in  Scania,  as  does  also  the  sweet 
chestnut  (Castanea  vesca).  The  low  shrubs  of  this  region  are,  EtioA  [Calliina] 
vulg^iris  and  E,  Tetralix,  ^'mpetrum,  and,  in  some  places,  C^sus  #c<^liius ; 
Genista  germ&nica,  pUosa,  and  tinctoria;  Thymus  ^erpl^llum,  Tacciirium  ap^ 
and  the  small  salixes.  Of  large  trees,  we  find  woods  of  beech,  birch,  oak,  elm 
(  CTImus  campestris),  alders  (i^^nusglutindsa),and  of  pines  (j^nus  sylvestris). 
Of  low  trees  and  shrubs,  we  possess  ^^cer  campestre,  ^6dera  H^lix,  D&phne 
Mezereum  and  f^aureola,  Capnfolium  Periclymenum,andZonicera  XyMsteum ; 
various  roses,  rubuses,  and  salixes ;  iSiambucus  nigra,  Zigiistrum  vulgare,  Cir- 
pmiis  ^etulus ;  Tllia  bore^lis  (interm^ia  Dec),  Berberis  vulgaris,  P^tus 
communis  and  ilfalus,  Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  i?u<5nymus  europas  us ;  iS6rbus 
A^Tia,  intermedia,  and  aucuparia;  T^xua  baccata,  Corylus  ilvellana,  i^ham* 
nus  cath&rticus  and  Fr^ngula,  JPri^nus  splnosa,  Cerasus  P&dus  and  avium, 
CVatae^gus  Oxyacdntha  and  [Ox.]  mon6gyna;  P6pulus  tremula,  nigra,  and 
41ba ;  Mynco,  Gale,  and  Comus  sangulnea. 

2.  The  Re^^  of  the  Oak  is  to  the  north  of  the  region  of  the  beech,  and  it 
also  terminates  obliquely,  though  in  a  contrary  direction,  descending  from 
Gefle  (90°*  40'),  and  following  almost  the  limits  of  Weshnanland,  and  Ner&e 
on  the  south  of  Warmeland,  to  the  same  point  on  the  west,  where  the  foiwer 
re^on  is  terminated  by  the  river  of  Gotha.  With  the  exception  of  the  beech, 
which  fails  totally,  and  the  elm,  which  is  only  fi)und  occasionally,  the  woods 
partake  of  the  character  of  those  in  the  lower  region ;  though  the  shrubs  and 
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uiideK;rowth  are  etsentially  difierent.  The  woods  consist  chiefly  of  pines  and 
firsy  m&  pines  (Pinus  sylvestris)  being  principally  in  the  plains ;  and  the  firs 
(vfbies  excelsa)  on  the  mountains ;  and  of  birch  and  alders.  The  low  trees 
and  shrubs  are  quite  changed ;  we  no  loncer  find  ifcer  canip^tre,  If^dera, 
iSlambticus,  Zigiistruni,  £u6nymus,  Cerasus  avium,  Ctorif&lium  Periclyroenum, 
iSS6rbus  il^ria,  P6pulus  ilba  and  nigra,  i^rica  7(gtraux,  or  Ofiirpinus ;  and  in 
their  stead  begin  the  ^ipp6phae8,  illnus  inckna,  Ledum  paldstre,  and^Jff^tula 
n^a. 

3.  The  Region  of  the  Birch  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  ycigetation  itself. 
As  it  extends  farther  and  farther  towards  the  north,  it  gradually  drops 
many  of  the  former  species,  and  others  arise  in  their  stead ;  such  as  Lonfcera 
caerulea,  and  more  especially  all  the  plants  belonffing  to  the  Lapland  flora,  as 
many  of  the  salixes,  the  andromedas,  azaleas,  diapensia,  &c.  The  Tlimarix 
germdnica  exists  in  Sweden,  only  in  this  region ;  and  we  find  here  three 
singular  varieties,  with  laciniatCKi  leaves,  of  the  birch  ^^^tula  hybrida  Moen.) 
near  Fahlun ;  of  the  alder  (i41nus  glutinosa  var.  Iacroi4ta)  in  the  north  of 
Warmeland ;  and  of  Ainua  incana  (^^tula  pinnikta,  Landim  in  Act,  Hoim,)^  also 
in  the  north  of  Warmeland.  As  the  woods  of  pines  and  firs  disappear,  firom 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  the  birch  takes  their  place,  and  thrives  so  well  in  the 
burnt  soil  as  to  give  quite  a  different  appearance  to  the  country. 

Different  regions  of  vegetation  may  also  be  formed  by  boun- 
daries taken  longitudinal Iv,  or  from  east  to  west  These  consist 
of:  1.  the  two  islands,  of  Oeland  and  Gothland;  2.  the  eastern 
maritime  district;  3.  the  western  maritime  district;  4'.  the  in- 
terior region ;  and  5.  the  alpine  region ;  all  of  which  have  different 
kinds  of  vegetation. 

1.  The  two  Islands  ofOeiand  and  Gothland  have  a  chalky  soil,  and  a  maritime 
atmosphere,  with  what  may  be  called  an  island  climate.  They  possess  many 
shrubs  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Scandinavia ;  such  as 
Coronilla  E'merus,  Helidnthemum  Fum^na  and  oel&ndicum,  and  Potentllla 
firuticdsa;  and  some  trees,  such  as  ITimus  effusa  and  iSforbus  hybrida. 

2.  The  Eastern  Maritime  District  is  poorer  in  v^etation  than  the  western 
one ;  and  its  flora  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Russian  continent. 
TMixus  baccata  and  ^ipp6phae  rhamndides  are  principally  found  in  this 
region,  as  is  also  Comus  sanguinea. 

3.  The  Western  Maritime  District  possesses  an  extremely  mild  climate,  and  its 
flora  partakes  of  the  character  of  that  of  the  British  Islands,  most  of  the  trees 
and  snrabs  of  which  country  we  find  there;  especially  the  Genista,  Z>ig6strum 
vulg^re,  ^ipp6phae  rhamndides,  iS6rbus  if  ria,  EncsL  T^tnSix  and  cin^rea, 
and  A'cer  campestre.  Asparagus  belongs  to  both  coasts.  The  holly  and 
the  furze  fail  totally  in  Sweden ;  but  both  are  foimd  in  Denmark,  and  the 
holly  in  Norway. 

4.  The  InteriorEegion  ia  the  poorest  of  all,  so  that  we  may  invert  the  law  of 
iLinnams,  who  stated  that  vegetation  has  descended  from  the  mountains;  as 
here,  the  principal  station  of  the  plants  seems  to  have  been  the  valleys,  from 
whic^  they  have  ascended  to  the  hills  and  mountains.  An  interior  shrub  is,  for 
example,  Berberis  vulgiUis.  The  most  interesting  of  the  shrubs  found  in  the 
interior  is  Linnae^a  borealis. 

5.  The  Alpine  Flora  is  certainly  poor  in  the  number  of  its  species,  though  it 
is  rich  in  species  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  Sweden ;  it  is  not, 
however,  essentially  difierent  firom  that  of  the  southern  European  alps,  except 
in  shrubs,  some  salixes,  the  diapensia,  and  iZhodod^ndron  lapp6nicum. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  regions  into  which  the 
arboricultural  vegetation  of  Sweden  may  be  divided,  I  shall  next 
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{^ttempt   to  convey   an   idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  natural  i 

Qnler3,  by  roughly  estimating  tlie  number  of  plants  it  contains  \ 

of  each.  " 

'iilidoe<e,     I  sp. 

Aon^neiB.     2  sp.    . 
'  Celastrine€B.    jfeu6nymu8,  1  sp. 

Vk^netB.    Plex,  1  6p. 

BhdmwtB,    2  sp.  ^iihanmus). 

Legunmow.    C^tisus,  1  sp. ;  {yenista^  3  sp. ;  Coronilla»  1  sp.    In  all  5. 

'Rosacea,  R^bas  (ligneous  sp.),  5  sp. ;  Potentllk,  1  sp. ;  iZosa,  8  sp. ; 
JP^ras,  2  sp.;  jS^rbus,  4  sp. ;  Cratae^gus,  1  sp. ;  -fl/espilus,  1  sp.;  Prunus 
[and  Cerasus],  3  sp.     In  all  25. 

Tamaris^neee.     ]  sp. 

Grottularidip,    4  sp.  (Rtbes), 

Arttlihce€B,     I  sp.  (Hedera). 

Capnjblidcea.  C6rau8,  2  sp.;  nburnum,  Isp.;  jS'ambucus,  Isp.;  Lonicera^ 
3  sp.;  liimsBi^a,  1  sp.    In  all  8. 

Lordnihem,     1  sp.  (Flscum). 
.,  Waccmecsj,    4  sp.  (Vacclnium)  [and  Oxyc6ccus]. 

"EaicdcecB,  il^utus,  2  sp. ;  Rhododendron,  2  sp. ;  Xr^dum,  1  sp.  ;^  AndnS* 
med/i,  4  sp. ;  Menziesia,  1  sp. ;  Calluna,  ]  sp. ;  j^rlca,  2  sp. ;  i^iap^osia, 
1  sp;    In  all  14. 

OlehuB,    I  sp»  (i^Vaxhiufi). 

LabtdUe.    I  sp.  (TTiymus). 

Thwnelce'ce,     1  sp.  (i)aphne). 

'Bladgnea,     1  sp.  (-ffippdphae). 

Vlmdce€e,     {Tlmus,  1  sp. 

Salkinea,    iSalix,  33  sp.;  P6pulu8,  3  sp.    In  all  36. 

'Bettdinets.    J?etula,  3  sp. ;  il'lnus,  2  sp.     In  all  5. 

CupuUfercB.  Quercus,  2  sp. ;  Coryius,  1  sp. ;  jFiagus,  1  sp. ;  Carpinus,  1  sp. 
In  all  5. 

M^rioea,    ?  ilfyrlea,  1  sp. 

Comfer<s.  Pmus,  1  sp. ;  ^^bieSy  1  sp. ;  Juniperus,  1  sp. ;  and  Tk&jBj  1  sp. 
In  all  4. 

"Empelrece,     1  sp. 

According  to  this  enumeration  we  find,  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  134  indigenous  ligneous  species. 

We  now  come  to  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  The  central 
points  from  which  these  plants  have  spread  over  the  whole  coan* 
try  are,  Lund,  Upsal,  Stockholm,  and  Gottenburg.  Some  of 
the  introduced  trees,  such  as  Zarix  europoe^a,  .^sculus  Hip- 
)x>castamim,  some  species  of  P6pulus,  and  ^cer  Pseudo-PMtanus, 
thrive  here  as  well,  and  are  almost  as  common,  as  the  indigenous 
trees.  .Of  firuit  trees,  all  that  are  cultivated  north  of  the  Euro- 
pean.'alps  grow  in  Scania;  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  grapes, 
^iBiondB,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  mulberries  (ilforus  ^Iba  and 
nigra)^  ofid  they  appear  to  sufier  very  little  from  the  cold :  even 
figs  :  (i^rfii»  Carica)  have  lived  through  some  winters.  The 
Japao^  shrubs  endure  the  climate  ofLund  tolerably  well,  as 
Klmajaponica^and'BrouBsonitm,  which- last  had  gr&wn  to  the 
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size  of  a  large  tree,  one  third  oF  a  foot  in  diameter,  fn  the  botatiie 
garden  at  Lund,  till  accidentally  (and  not,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter)  it  died  off.  But  very  few  evergreens  en- 
dure our  winters ;  not  even  the  Aicuba  jap6nica,  or  the  Portu^i^l, 
or  the  common  laurel ;  and  the  holly  with  great  difficulty.  The 
few  exotic  evergreens  that  we  do  possess  are,  JSuxus  sempervirens 
and  var.,  Oatse^gus  Pjrraclintha,  ^nca  sp.,  and  the  Coniferae. 
Many  of  the  Swedish  noblemen  have  contributed  much  to  the 
spread  of  foreign  trees  throughout  Scandinavia,  by  planting  them 
on  their  estates ;  as,  for  example.  His  Excellency  Count  Trolle 
Wachtmeister,  His  Excellency  the  Count  de  laGardie,  Baron  Gyl- 
lenkrook,  and  several  more  in  Scania ;  also,  the  late  M.  Thouse 
in  West  Gotha,  His  Excellency  Count  Trolle  Bronde  in  Upland, 
M.  Wares  in  Warmeland,  &c.  The  Mbnis  dlba  thrives  well, 
even  as.  far  as  Upsal;,and,  under  the  protection  of  our  adored 
Crown  Princess  Josephine,  there  is  a  large  plftot^tioo  of  it  at 
Stockholm,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  feeding  silk^worms ; 
and  the  silk  obtained  from  them  is  not  only  abundtint  in  quantity, 
biit  the  quality  of  it  is  excellent. 

At  Stockholm  there  are  several  patrons  of  arboricutttti*e«  as  re- 
gards the  cultivation  of  foreign  trees.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished are,  the  Counsellor  de  Pontin,  M.  SibfwenStfale^  ^rid  M. 
Rofenblad ;  the  latter,  of  whom  has  the  richest  collection  pi*  plants 
that  can  be  found  in  any  private  garden  in  Scandinavia^ 

Of  the  botanic  garden  at  Upsal  I  have  only  a  superficial  know- 
ledge; but,  judging  from  a  slight  inspection,  it  appears  to  contain 
as  rich  a  collection  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  as  the  climate  will 
endure;  and  to  be  worthy  of  having  had  such  renowned  directors 
as  Lionfieus,  Thunberg,  and  Wahlenberg. 

There  are  two  public  plantations  of  foreign  trees  at  Stockholm; 
viz.  that  of  the  Forest  Institute,  directed  by  M.  Strom,  and  that 
of  the  Agricultural  Academy ;  both  of  which  po^ess  a  great 
number  of  foreign  trees,  of  which  I  am  not  yet  able  to  give  you 
a  catalogue.  As  to  the  height  of  the  trees,  I  can  find  no  differ- 
ence between,  those  in  Scandinavia  and  those  in  Germany,  or  in 
any  other  country  north  of  the  European  alps.  The  beeches  and 
oa^s  are  as  well  grown  trees  with  us  as  they  are  in  Germany. 
The  sweet  chestnut  tree  and  the  Kobin/a  Pseiid-^C£Lcia  are  some- 
what smaller,  as  they  have  hitherto  never  attained  a  greater  height 
here  th^n  50  ft. ;  but  others,  as  the  .^sculus,  the&re^  tilias, 
P6pulus>  the  foreign  pines,  Juglans,  &c.,  may  be  compared 
wiui  those  of  Germany.  The  Platanus  occident^lifr  attains  a 
height  of  30  ft.  The  Piatanus  orientals  does  not  $tand  in  the 
free  ground  in  our  garden.  Tbe  tulip  iree  is  perfectly  hardy. 
We  have  npt  yet  tried  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  opcti  air ; 
but  we  hppe  to, be  d^leitP.-dotlsi^Lid' soDi^xfitinr^ 

Lundj  Sept.  23.  1835. 
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Art.  IV.  A  Series  of  Designs  for  laying  out  Suburban  Gardens  and 
Grounds,  Jrom  One  Perch  to  several  Acres  in  extent.  By  Mr.  T. 
RuTGER.  Design  5.  Frontages  to  Two  detached  Houses.  Design  6< 
Frontages  to  Four  double  Houses. 

Is  the  design  ^.  5.  tlie  Irontages  of  two  detnched  houses 
are  given,  with  the  princip^  entrances  to  both  in  the  centre. 


These  houses  are  supposed  to  be  occupied  bj  such  as  keep  a 
one-horse  phaeton  or  stanhope ,  a  carnage  entrance  to  each  is 
therefore  given,  and  a  small  stable,  gig-hcuae,  and  yard  to  each, 
ou  the  one  side ,  with  a  yard  and  buildings  on  the  other  side, 
supposed  to  be  for  offices  or  other  conveniences,  and  to  which  a 
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small  walk  from  the  carriage-road  leads,  by  which  a  back  en- 
trance is  efiected.  Mucli  may  be  done  in  rroBtages  of  this  der 
scription  to  render  them  attractive,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  or  a  basin  for  gold  and  silver  fishes,  and 
by  a  few  articles  of  embellishment  placed  here  and  there  as 
fancy  may  point  out. 

The  design  ^.  6.   consists   of  frontages    to   four  double 


houses,  or  such  as  have  rooms  on  each  side  the  entrance.  The 
wdks  aM  all  intended  to  be  Itud  down  with  stone.  There  are 
aboW  sevffl  pwcbes  of  ground  to  each  of  these  frontages;  bu^ 
incaaeswbcxttso  miich.gi»uiid  (winot  be  a^rded,  they  may  be 


Form  (^Stages  and  Shelves 


curtailed  in  their  length,  which  will  render  a  little  alteration  in 
the  sizes  and  Forms  of  the  clumps  necessary  In  frontages  of  this 
size,  a  coDBtderable  variety  of  elegant  plants  and  flowers  might 
be  introduced,  and  such  a  selection  made  as  would  give  con- 
siderable  pleasure  in  theur  culture  to  amateurs  in  a  small  way 
Porilatid  Place,  18S5. 


Art,  V.     On  ike  Best  Form  of  Stages  and  Shelves  Jbr  the  DUplat/  of 
Green-house  Plants.     By  Mr.  T.  Rutger. 

The  green-house  and  conservatory  always  afford  me  a  high 
treat,  and  particularly  when  stocked  with  the  more  rare  and 
beautiful  plants :  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  good  collection  of 
plants,  and  another  to  have  them  so  disposed  as  to  enable  spec- 
tators to  view  each  particular  plant  with  advantage.  High  stages 
are  by  no  means  w^l  adapted  for  this  purpose;  and  we  gene- 
rally find  [dant^houses  in  the  nurseries  more  suitable  for  dis- 
playing green-bouse  plants,  than  green-houses  in  gentlemen's 
gatflcns.  These  last  are,  indeed,  generally  constructed  rather 
ioT  the  sake  of  coavenieuce^  tban   for  making  a  display   and 
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showing  the  plants  tliey  contain  off  to  advantaf^ ;  snd,  besides, 
honses  of  such  a  construction  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  latter 
purposes  might  not  be  deemed  sufScientlj  ornamental  Ibr  the 
shrubbery  or  flower-garden.  High  stages  are  inconvenient  for 
watering  and  cleaning  the  plants,  as  well  as  for  viewing  them  in 
such  a.  way  as  to  satisfy  those  who  really  delight  in  noticing 
their  progress.  . 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  precise  height  that  the  stage 
ought  to  be  ;  but,  upon  the  principles  I  have  in  view,  namely, 
those  of-  enjoying  all  the  advantages  necessary  for  convenient 
inspection,  and  of  watering,  cleaning,  &c,  I  should  recom- 
mend it  not  to  exceed  4  fU  6  in.,  or,  at  the  most,  4  ft.  9  m.,  in 
bright.  11)18  height  woult}',  I  think,  be  found  advantageous  in 
watering,  as  well  as  for  viewing  the  plants;  and  by  tbts>. nieana 
a  sighe  would  be  obtained  of  the  surfiice  of  the  romiklifn  all  the 
pots,  which  would  prevent  a  careful  person  from  giving  an  in>* 
discriminate  supply  of  water,  which  k  loo  frequenUy,  done  in 
ckses  where  the  sxr&ce  of  the  mould  in  tbe  pots-  is  abpve  thd 
line  «f  vision.  '  'But  sMncmay  say  tliRt  this,  even  withhiHi  ■ 
slsji^,'  otrfji  reqotrei  ^cha'perEDA  to;piue  sac  fool -iDTHmi the  - 
VoL-XH.— No.  !1.  o 
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Fc   between   the  phnttSg 
I  aiD  amure  that  this  is 

I  frequently  done,  but,  I  fear, 
too  frequently  at  the  ei^nse 
of  mutilating  many  of  the 
plants;  and  this  wSl  always 
prove  a  source  of  regret  to 
the  onner  if  he  values  his 
collection,  and  particularly 
should  a  plant  of  value  be 
injured. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the 
principles  I  have  in  view,  it 
is   obvious    that   the  stage 

I  must  be  constructed  differ* 
intly  to  those  we  generally 
iiid  where  collections  of 
plants  are  kept;  and  this  I 
some  time  since  carried  into 
ef^t,  by  altering  a  stage 
which  reached  from  the 
ground  to  the  back  of  the 
house  in  the  usual  way,  the 
sket(^  of  whi<^  (j^.  ?.)  I 
now  send  you.  The  plants, 
when  placed  upon  this  stage, 
had  rather  a  pleasing  and 
unique  appearance,  preaentr 
ing  something  like  the  sec- 
tions of  three  pyramids,  and 
at  the  same  time  affording 
all  the  convenience  neces- 
sary for  viewing,  watering, 
cleaning,  8cc.     For  the  sake 

I  of  economy  the  okl  materials 
e  worked  up  for  this 
stage^  otherwise  I  should 
have  given  it  the  form  df 

L^-  8.,  which,  I  think,  is  an 
improvement,  both  as  it  re* 
spects  the  platform   in  the 

I  front  as  well  as  the  stage.     , 
Following   up   the   same 

Y  prii)ciples  &r  a  span-roofed 
green-house,  I  submit^.  9. 
fqff  approval ;  which  might 
answer  &t  a.  conservatory 
as    well    as    for   a   green- 
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house,  by  placing  BeiCdf 
composts  in  tfie  same 
form  as  the  stages  and 
platforms  are  represented 
in  the  sketcfa. 

But  let  it  be  nnder> 
stood,  that,  in  giving  these 
sketches  my  principal  aim 
is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the 
subject,  with  the  hope  of 
seemg  other  designs  given 
upon  better  principles 
than  those  now  submitted 
to  the  public. 

A  plauiiible  objecUon 
may  arise  on  account  of 
there  being  a  small  space 
sacrificed  By  this  mode  of 
CDUstrnctmg  the  stages; 
but  whidi,  I  think,  is 
more  than  compensated 
by  the  convenience  it 
offers  to  the  real  ad* 
mirer  of  plants. 

The  dotted  lines  across 
the  footpaths  near  the 
back,  ill  ^s.  ?.  and  6., 
are  intended  for  small 
borders  to  plant  creepers 
in,  to  be  trained  against 
the  walls  over  the  stages, 
so  as  to  meet  in  the 
centre. 

If  these  boards  are 
painted  twice  with  the 
an  ti- corrosion  pain^ 

which  you  have  so 
strongly  recommended  ia 
the  Ena/c.  (^  Arch.,  they 
will  have  the  colour  of 
stone,  and  a  rough  sur- 
face like  that  material; 
and  they  wiH  endnre 
much  longer  than  when 
painted     with     comrnon 
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Art.  VI.    Fhricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  ihcM^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  **  Encyclopadia  of  Plants^**  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus" 


Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazine;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  S; .  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
King's  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards* s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4«.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Siveet^s  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates;  3^.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

Embryo  dicotyledonous  :  Corolla  polypetalous, 

OR  not  any. 

IX.  Crucidcea. 

183a  FESICA'RIA.  fco    Bot  m«r.  9464 

•  grandiflbra  Hook,    large-flowered    O  or  1^   Jl  to  o    Y    Tezaa,  Mexico    1835  or,  die,  ISSi    S 

M.  Berendier  has  discovered  three  species  in  Texas  of  Mexico, 
namely,  lasioc^rpa  Hook,  ms.y  gracilis,  and  grandifl6ra  Hook.  Mr. 
Drummond,  also,  found  the  last  two.  He  sent  seeds  of,  at  least, 
grandiflora  ^^  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  which  produced  plants 
in  the  summer,  exhibiting  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  a!nd  a  bright- 
ness and  size  in  the  flower  [by  the  figure,  the  corolla  is  farther 
about  than  a  sixpenny-piece],  equalled  by  kvf  plants  of  this 
natural  order,  and  which  render  the  species  most  highly  deserving 
of  cultivation,  whether  in  the  flower-border,  or  on  the  shelves  of 
a  cool  green-house.  The  almost  sessile,  spreading,  and  concave 
petals  give  it  an  appearance  very  unlike  that  of  most  cruciform 
flowers.  The  blossoms  are  long-lived ;  and  the  same  plant  will  * 
yield  a  succession  of  flowers  from  July  to  October."  (Bot.  Mag.^ 
Jan.) 

XLVI.  Cactdceie. 

1472L  CE'REUS. 

•12559a  Napoledius  Graham     Napoleon's     tt  ID    spL  6    s     W    ...    1825?     C     al     Bot.  mag.  5468 
Sgnonymes :  Ciuctm  Napole6D/«  Hort,  Cdreus  trianguliris  var.  ro^for  Salm^Dydk. 

Dr.  Graham  has  described  this  species.  As  compared  with 
triangularis,  the  far  greater  length  of  its  joints,  their  different 
form,  and  the  shape  of  the  edges  between  the  tubercles,  have  led 
Dr.  Graham  to  conclude  it  to  be  not  a  variety  of  that  species. 
Its  flower  is  very  like  that  of  grandiflorus  :  one  was  8  in.  long,, 
and,  when  fully  expanded,  6  in.  across.  The  outer  segments  of 
the  perianth  are  straw-coloured,  lanceolate-linear;  me  inner, 
pure  white,  spathulate-linear.  Stamens  yellow;  sdgma  yellow, 
protruded,-  of  many  segments.  *  This  kind  was  received  at  tho 
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Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden^  from  Mr.  Mackay  of  Clapton,  in 
about  1825.  It  had  repeatedly  formed  buds;  but  no  blossoms 
expanded  until  Se})tember,  1835.  The  flower  opened  in  the 
morning,  and  closed  towards  the  afternoon :  it  is  slightly,  and  not 
very  agreeably,  perfumed.  (BoL  Mag^  Jan.) 
liX.  Protedcees. 

SDSL  iSOPOHKTN.  C^    ^P    -^Bdin.  n.  ph.  jotmi.  vol  xx.  p,  IM 

f  B&xXmi  R.  Br.    Baxter**     ft  uJ  or  2  Id.Um  ^ecimeii  deicribed    mr.tsp    Bo     N.  Hoa     1831 

Stem  orect.  Leaves  hard,  stiff,  pubescent;  once  or  twice 
triiid,  ciuieate^  and  once  or  twice  twisted  at  the  base ;  edges 
piaoed  vertically ;  the  segments  terminated  with  long  pungent 
macros ;  the  lower  leaves  undivided,  rounded,  and  toothed  at 
the  apex ;  the  teeth  terminating  in  pungent  mucros.  Capitula 
crowded  at  the  termination  of  the  stem  and  branches.  Perianth 
rose-coloured.  *^  This  is  a  handsome  species,  of  which  seeds 
were  sent  by  Colonel  Lindesay,  from  New  Holland,  to  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  July,  18S0;  it  was  raised  in 
1831,  and  flowered  in  the  green-house  in  March  and  April,  1835. 
{Dr.  Graham^  in  the  Edin,  New  PhiL  Joum.^  Jan.) 

L»XII.  Aj'istolochidcea. 

S58SL  ^RIi9TOIiO'CHIA.  TC    p.1    Bot  reg.  1894 

•2284&1  foeHeiw  Lindl.     iMxkklng^loviered    f.  O  or  SO  ?    jn     Va.  with  P  and  Y     W.  Indies     18S2  P 

'^  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lai*ge  size  and  singular  colour 
of"  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  which  is  "  beautifully  variegated  with 
purple  and  dirty  yellow.*'  The  flowers  "  have  a  most  disagree- 
able disgusting  smell,  which  will  prevent  the  plant  from  becoming 
a  fiivourite.  •  •  4  Nearly  allied  to  A.  grandiflora."  The  figure  is 
from  the  species  in  a  living  state,  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Marryat^ 
Wimbledon,  Surrey,  who  obtained  it  from  the  West  Indies* 
{Bot*  B^g'i  JauO 

LXV.  Thi/meldcea. 

87.PIMEL£*A.  ZISSS    C   cp   Bot  r«s- 18^7 

f797  iigdstrina  Lab.      TtiveMeqfed     ft  lJ  or  10     ur     W     Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Fort  Jacluon 

A  striking  species  in  the  largeness  of  its  leaves,  to  those  who 
only  know  the  species  with  smaller  leaves,  as  glauca  and  decus* 
sata.  Zrigustrina  is  pleasing  in  its  foliage  and  heads  of  white 
flowers ;  tne  flowers  are  small ;  but  many  are  comprised  in  each 
head.  The  figure  is  from  the  species,  in  a  living  state,  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Low,  Clapton,  in  March,  1834.  It  grows,  in  its 
native  places,  as  much  as  10  ft.  high.  {Bol.  Reg^' Joxi.) 

In  Vol.  X.  p.  347,  348.,  is  some  account  of  Ayperlcina  Cun.f 
another  species  with  large  leaves,  on  which  it  is  there  quoted,  that 
*^  it  has  much  of  the  habit  and  strength  of  growth  of  P. 
/igustrina  Zjob* 

i  hlipida  JL  ^^  a  figure  of  a  AiU  specimen  of,  u  in  Boi  vaag.  aiS9. 

'  This  species,  noticed  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  364.,  from  the  BoL  Reg. 
t.  1578.,  and  from  observation,  is  figured  in  the  Bot.Mag^y  Jan., 
t.  3459.,  and  there  thus  remarked  on,    "  This  is,  assuredly,  the 
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handsomest  of  tbid  very  pretty  Australian  genus^whellieMre'OMli^') 
sider  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  or  the  great  quantity  of  them  prcM 
daced  by  a  single  plant,  of  which  one  now  before  us,  scarieely  ^ 
a  foot  high,  is  loaded  with  upwards  of  forty  heads  of  flowers/^ 
The  figure  of  this  species  that  is  in  the  Bot,  Beg*  had  been 
derived  from  the  species  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Knight,  Chdsea. 

197.  D A'PHNS  lOltf  odbra  rpJf.m.  ud  a   Sv.  fl.  gar.  ft  n  alO 

*2  rabra  D.  Don     ttd-perktiUked    tt^oraDdfra    8  n,  latter  end    Fk    China      VSSif     C 

The  figure  shows  an  upright  branch  well  furnished  with  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  a  group  of  more  than  a  dozen  flowers,  whose 
perianths  are  described  to  be  of  a  rich  pink  colour.  The  leaves, 
are  described  to  be  lanceolate,  or  cuneately  lanceolate.  The 
f^re  has  been  derived  from  the  kind  in  a  living  state,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  G.  Smith,  nurseryman,  at  Islington.  ^<  It  ap* 
pears  to  be  of  a  hardy  constitution,  having  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  considerable  decree  of  frost,  without,  apparently, 
sufiering."  Mr.  Smith,  considers  it  a  most  desirable  kmd  **  for 
the  green-house  or  conservatory,  as,  if  growing  vigorously,  it 
will  continue  to  blossom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  heads  at  the  extremity  of  almost 
every  shoot ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  in  the  bud  state,  becoming 
paler  and  glossy  after  expansion,  and  they  are  then  highly  fra- 
grant** {Brit.  Flow.''Gard.i  Jan.) 

LXXVlI.  Legumindcea. 

WISTA'^RIJ  sin^nnB  Dee.  (Conaequ&jia  Loudon),  circumstancet  under  which  a  certain  plant  of 
it  produceB  ftuit  annually. 

<<  Never  having  observed  in  your  Magazine  any  notice  of  the 
Wist^rm  sinensis  having  fruited  in  this  country,  and  having  a 
plant  of  it  here,  which  fi:*uits  annually  on  the  open  wall,  I  send 
you  some  pods,  together  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  produces  its  fruit;  and,  as  I  fancy  its 
fruiting  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  perhf^s  the 
observations  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
your  Magazine. 

*^  The  plant  which  produces  fi*uit  here  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  about  eight  years  old,  and  is  planted  on  the  side 
of  a  gravel  walk,  with  its  branches  trained  on  a  wall  with  a  south 
aspect  Shortly  after  I  came  here,  I  was  induced,  by  the  stunted 
appearance  of  the  plant,  to  examine  its  roots,  and  I  found  that 
all  the  roots  it  had  had  run  into  the  gravel  walk,  by  the  side 
of  which  it  is  planted ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  gravel  to 
the  neighbouring  mould,  as  I  found,  on  examination,  that  at  any 
part  where  the  roots  had  come  in  contact  with  the  latter,  they 
had  invariably  receded  from  it  into  the  walk  again.  The  plant 
is,  certainly,  a  diminutive  specimen ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its 
fructiferous  habit  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  this  species 
planted  in  a  gravelly,  instead  of  a  rich,  soil,  in  which  we  generally 
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find  it  planted,  we  should  soon  have  an  abundance  of  seed  from 
it;  from  which  many  varieties  might  be  obtained  of  this  most 
interesting  of  all  our  hardy  climbers*  —  A.  Sleigkj  Gardener  to 
jR  Bernasconif  Esq,  Harrow  Weald,  Middlesex,  December  31. 
1835." 

The  pods  are  of  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  white  Dutch 
runner:  the  seeds  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the 
laburnum,  of  about  the  same  figure,  and  not  of  so  dark  a  colour.' 
The  seeds  have  been  distributed. 

CXL.  Caryophylldcece. 

*141Sfl.  AGROSTE'MMA.  gard.2L  0.317 

*i2005a  Bungeana  D.  Don     Bunge'i     k  A  or  1     jl     S    ?  Asiatic  RuMia     1834?    SCO    1    Sw.  fl. 
Synonyme :  Lfehnis  BungedtuTHortulanorum. 

"  The  species  comes  near  to  f61gens  [that  is,  to  i^chnis  ful- 
gens  Fis."],  but  is  distinguished  at  once  by  its  longer  leaves, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  larger  flowers,  longer  calyx,  with  subulate 
bristle-pointed  teeth,  more  frequently  [numerously]  lobed  petals, 
and  longer  torus."  Those  who  know  of  the  showy  beauty  of 
Z/ychnis  fulgens  in  its  flowers,  and  would  choose  it  on  account 
of  this,  will  readily  conclude  that  A.  Bungea?2a  is  a  species 
choosable  for  the  gratification  of  themselves  with  its  beauty. 

It  "  is  a  hardy  perennial,  requiring  a  loamy  soil,  and  it  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it  appears  to  perfect 
freely."  The  lamina  of  the  petal  is  described  to  be  l^in.  long  : 
this  would  render  the  circumference  of  the  flower  more  than 
3  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  figure,  two  flowers  are  represented, 
each  of  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  figure  is  derived  from  the 
species  in  a  living  state,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Neill,  Canon- 
mills,  Edinburgh,  who  had  received  it  from  Messrs.  Booth  of 
the  Flotbeck  Nurseries,  near  Hamburgh.  {Brit,  Flam.'Gard,, 
Jan.) 

Eaibryo  djcotyledonous:  Corolla  monopetalous. 
CLXXI.  Epacriddcece. 

517.  COSME'LIA  R.  Br.  [C    ^p    Bot  reg.  1828 

t4324  rilbra  li.  Br.    xed-coroUaed    il  (_J  or  "  1| "     my     Ro  R     South  coast  of  New  Holland     1826 

It  resembles,  in  its  general  aspect,  a  species  of  E  pacris ;  in 
its  foliage,  perhaps,  E.  grandiflora.  Most  or  all  of  its  flowers 
are  pendulous.  Its  corolla  is  tubular,  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  inflated  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  tapered  to  each  end, 
most  to  the  tip  one.  The  native  locality  of  rubra  is  marshy. 
The  figure  is  derived  from  the  species  in  a  living  state,  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

CLXXXVI.  Compositce. 

2198.  TRO'XIMON  19792  f  glaticum  J^«/. 

*1.  The  scape  and  the  leaflets  of  the  involucre,  which  are  spreading,  hirsutely  tomentose.    {Hooker.) 

.|tf  ^  or  1    jn,au    Y    Rocky  Mountains   Raised  from  seeds  gathered  by  Mr. Drununond  during 

Capt.  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition.    Bot.  Mag.  d^^S&.  [mag.  IQSJ 

t3.  Sheapa|«B  and  the  leaflets  of  tne  involucre,  wjblcb  are  er^t,  perfectly  glabrous.    (Hooker.)  Bot 

,'  jbr.  Hoi^cer  has  cited  cuspfd^tum  Ph.,  arid  marginatum  Nut.,  as  synonymes  of  var.  $.,  with  a 

. '  .  doubt  tf>  each. 
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'  **  So  different  is  the  appearance  of  this  handsome  plant  [var.  1.] 
from  that  of  Troximon  glaucum  of  Dr.  Sims,  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  [var.  2.],  that,  were  I  not  possessed  of  native  specimens, 
exhibiting  intermediate  gradations,  I  should  certainly  have  pub- 
lished it  as  a  new  species."  [Dr,  Hooker ,  in  Bot.  Mag.^  Jan.) 

LASTHE'NIA  Catnni, 

(t  califdrnica  Dee.  Californian  O  or  1  ?  "  About  six  wecki,  at  diifoeiit  periods  of  tbe'yMr, 
according  to  the  aeaaon  at  which  its  seeds  are  sowa**  Y  Calilbrnia  1834?  8  oo  Bot  reg. 
1823L 

See  in  G.  M,  vol.  xi.  p.  475,  476.  Dr.  Lindley  has  stated  that 
Professor  De  CandoUe,  in  a  manuscript  list  of  the  genera  of 
Composites  which  he  has  just  received  from  him,  has  included 
Lasth^nia  in  his  first  series  Tubuliflorae,  4th  tribe,  Senecionideae, 
5th  subtribe  HeJen2V<P,  1st  division  GaillardiV^,  2d  subdi- 
vision EtAi^Veiiiece.  [Bat.  Beg.^  Jan.) 

S374.  CURYSA'NTHEMUM  S1G64  sininse 
fTar.  the  sulphur  yellow.. 

*  var.  Wheeler's  sanguineum. 

*  rar.  Wheeler's  expanded  crimson. 

In  Vol.  X.  p.  188.  is  a  notice  that  ^^  Chrysiinthemum  sinense 
Wheeler/awMTw,  and  six  other  seedling  varieties,  from  Mr.  Isaac 
Wheeler,  Beaumont  Buildings,  Oxford,"  were  exhibited  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  on  December  3.  1833 :  this  was  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  that  date.  In  the  Floricultural  Cabinet, 
the  number  for  Jan.  1836,  is  a  plate  of  coloured  figures  of  the 
three  kinds  of  chrysanthemum  named  above ;  and  a  statement 
on  the  t^o  varieties  designated  Wheeler's,  that  "  they  are  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  this  pleasing  tribe  of  autumnal-flowering 
plants."  The  sulphur  yellow  is  described  in  our  Vol.  IX.  p.  223. 
by  the  deceased  Mr.  Haworth  :  more  fully  in  the  Floricultural, 
Cabinet. 

CCXI,  Scropktdari&ce^e. 

45.  VERCNICA.  tested  as  a  synonyme. 

fiSS  labidta  K  Br.  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  mag.,  Jan.,  t  S461.,  where  V.  Derw^ntia,  Andr.,  rep.  1 531.,  is 

There  are  appended  descriptions  of  four  species  recently  dis- 
covered in  New  Zealand,  by  "Mr.  Richard  Cunningham :  these 
are  named, — 

tspecidsa  R.  Cun.,  't^gustrifblia  R.  Cun.,  tdiosmifblia  R.  Gun.,  and  Jcalyclna  R.  Br. 

Speciosa  is  a  shrub  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  with  many  ascending 
robust  stems.  Flowers  blue  pinple,  resembling  those  of  Lu- 
binm  atropurpurea.  Mr,  Allan  Cunningham  has  remarked 
that  **  we  know  of  no  shrub  more  to  be  desired  to  enrich  our 
collections  than  this  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  speedwell ; 
judging,  as  we  do,  from  the  fine  specimens  we  have  received, 
and  from  the  description  given  of  it  on  its  native  hills  by  its 
discoverer.  Z/igustrifolia  is  a  slender  shrub,  2  ft.  high ;  its  flowers 
are  whitish.  Diosmifolia  is  a  slender  twiggy  shrub,  3  ft.  to  12ft. 
high  :  its  flowers  are  white.  The  other  species  discovered  by  Mr. 
R.Cunningham  is  deemed  to  appear  identical  with  calycina-B.  J57'., 
originally  found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.     This 
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is  ft  berbficeous  species,  with  repent  or  decambent  stems,  in  many 
instances  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  long.  {Dot.  Mag.y  Jan.) 
CCXX.  \erhendcea. 

1743.  FERBITNA.  Tgar.  2.  8. 318 

»29321a  rug5«a  D.  Dm   mtbnXk^Je^ed   ^  A  or  S  Jl   Vi   Buenoi  Ayrat  1883f    D  CT  lU    Sw.fl. 

Stems  about  2  ft:,  high.  Leaves  on  very  short  footstalks ; 
cordate-lanceolate,  serrate,  veiny  and  wrinkled ;  grass  green  oh 
both  sides ;  2  in.  long,  nearly  1  in.  broad.  Flowers  in  short 
dense  spikes,  disposed  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  Corolla  violet. 
'^  A  very  showy  species,  raised  at  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  venosa,  and  is  principally  dis^ 
tinguished  by  its  stalked  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  more 
hairy  corollas,  with  deeper-notched  lobes.  A  hardy  perennial.'* 
{BriU  Flow,'Gard.j  Jan.) 

Embryo  monocotyledonous. 
CCXXXIX.  Iriddcea. 

19tSL  CYPE'LLA.  [18S4    O   8.p    Ed.  n.  ph.  Jflimi.  vol.  9a  n.  190 

«  Druinm6nclxi  Graham     Drummond's     A  ?  tf  S3  or  ...     Jn,  in  the  stove     P  Y  B     San  Filipe 

Stem  erect,  flexuose,  leafy.  Leaves  sword-shaped,  plicate, 
distichous,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Spathe  2-flowered.  Perianth 
rotate,  6-partite,  purple,  yellow,  with  brown  spots  in  the  centre  ; 
inner  segments  rather  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  outer. 
Tubers,  or  else  bulbs,  of  this  very  pretty  species  were  received 
at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh;  by  Dr.  Neill,  Canonmills^ 
Edinburgh ;  and  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  nursery.  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh  ;  from  Mr.  Drummond,  in  1834.  The  species  flow- 
ered in  the  stove,  in  all  these  establishments,  in  July,  1835.  (Dr. 
Graham^  in  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Journ.^  Jan.) 

CCLI.  Liiltdcea. 

101&  FRITILLA^RIA.  [Ed.  d.  ph.  joum.  vol  fia  a  192 

*cQprea(SrraAa«i    eofppet..cplomred-per<anthed     tf^orl^    jl     Cop?    Mexico    18M?    O   ... 

Stem  15  in.  high,  leafy.  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  ovate, 
acuminate,  stem-clasping;  in  the  iixils  of  the  upper  two  are  two 
ovate  bulbs.  Flower  solitary,  terminal,  campanulate,  nodding; 
perianth  of  six  elliptical  copper-coloured  segments.  •*  This  very 
graceful  little  plant  flowered  in  a  close  green-house,  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  Cunningham,  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  in  July, 
1 835.  He  believes  it  was  imported  from  Mexico.  {Dr,  Graham^ 
in  the  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Joui-n.^  Jan.) 

CCXL.  Orchiddcea. 

S539.  PLEUROTHA'LLia  Iteg,  1825 

«pictaliiutf.    painted-^fotMretf   ^  CZ9   pr   i   ojat   WR   Demerara   1833?   D   pir.w    BoL 

Close  akin  to  P.  Groby/ :  see  in  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xi.  p.  589. 
**  It  is  a  graceful  pretty  species,  and  well  deserves  an  attentive 
examination."  The  figure  is  derived  from  the  species  in  a  flow- 
ering state,  with  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  seems  to  require  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  bell-glass  :  its  tufts  are  readily  formed  under 
good  management.  {Hot.  Reg.^  Jan.) 
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£517.  DENORO^BIUM.  TBot.  nt-  VOSB 

•  detisifldnun  TTo/.    6&a»e-injhretcenced    ^  T7^  orpendulom    1|    my    Y    Nepal    1890?    p.r.w 

In  the  figure  is  depicted  a  branch,  or  part  of  one,  bearing 
three  leaves,  and  a  raceme  of  24  flowers :  that  part  of  the  raceme 
upon  which  the  flowers  are  seated  is  about  6  in.  long.  The 
coloiir  of  the  flowers  and  bracteas  is  yellow;  the  Jabellum  is  of 
a  golden  yellow,  and  pubescent  The  flowers  are  rather  large* 
Toe  figure  has  been  prepared  from  the  species  in  a  living  state, 
in  the  collection  of 'Messrs.  Loddiges.  <*  Beautiful  as  is  the 
specimen  represented,  it  is  still  inferior  to  what  is  produced  in 
India ;  so  that  eultivators  have  still  a  point  to  gain  in  respect  to 
this  charming  species."  {Bat.  Meg.,  Jan.) 

?t?SS706a  eMssFth^des  JIL  OMk  Ousytba-Hke  AlJ  en  ...  lo  flower  on  the  eMteniiide  of  Sjdiiesr 
Core  in  Oct  1834  BrowniA  or  golden  yolow,  white  Port  Jaduon  .m  D  |».r.w  Bot  re^ 
1828,  in  the  text 

Leafless,  stoloniferous.  Racemes  tribrachiate.  Perianths  of 
a  brownish  or  golden-yellow  colour,  and  the  labellum  white,  ami 
elegantly  penciled  within,  as  in  D.  Pier&rd/.  This  species  has 
been  discovered  growing  from  the  crevices  of  sandstone  rocks, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Sydney  Cove,  Port  Jackson.  Dr.  Lindley 
had  derived  the  account  published  from  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, 
who  had  derived  it,  and  a  specimen,  from  his  brother,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Cunningham,  who  has  called  it  cassythiiides,  from  the 
resemblance  that,  at  first  sight,  it  has  to  the  laurineous  '^  genua 
cassytha,  not  only  in  its  leafless  character  and  short  racemes  of 
flowers,  but  in  its  peculiar  chocolate  bronze  or  japanned  papulose 
stems."  It  is  deemed  remarkable  of  this  species,  that  it  should 
have  been  so  long  overlooked,  in  a  locality  which,  it  is  considered, 
has,  doubtless,  been  traversed  by  botanists  of  many  coimtries  of 
Europe.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that  this  species  has  ilot  yet 
been  received  in  a  living  state  in  Britain.  {Bot.  Reg^f  Jan.) 

257&  LI'PARia  C  0|k  r.w    Ed.  n.  phi  Joum.  vol.  flO.  |x  IM 

*  WalkdnVE  Graham     Mrs,  Coi.  Walker's     ^  Jsl      cu      ?  i     ...     FY     Ceylon     1834)  June 

Leaves  subrotundo-ovate,  cucullate,  acute.  Spike  man}^- 
flowered,  cylindrical.  Germen  purple.  Sepals  dark  purple. 
Lips  dark  purple  in  the  middle,  yellow  and  crenulate  at  the 
edges.  Received  at  the  Edinburgn  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
from  Mrs.  Col.  Walker,  Ceylon.  It  has  flowered  tvncfi  since 
in  the  stove.  ^'  It  ought  to  stand,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
species,  between  L.  purpurascens  and  L.  atropurpiirea,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  spike,  and  from  the  latter 
by  its  acutely  angled,  almost  winged,  stem."  (Z>r.  Grahaniy  in 
the  Edin.  Nem.  Phil.  Joum.y  Jan.) 
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(Continued  from  Vol.  X.  p.  504.) 

35.  A  Report  upon  the  principal  Varieties  of  the  Cherry  cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Society.  By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  Under- 
Gardener  in  the  Fruit  Department. 

36.  A  Note  upon  the  Brabant  BeUefleur  Apple.  By  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

39.  Notes  upon  some  French  Stewing  Pears.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph. 
D.  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  essence  of  these  three  papers  may  be  considered  as  given 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening. 

37-  Journal  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticidtural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  during  the  Year  1830.     By 
Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S.,  till  June,  1830;  subsequently 
by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  Under- Gardener  in  the  Fruit  Depart- 
ment. 

Another  of  those  elaborate  and  most  valuable  papers,  from 
which,  at  a  future  time,  most  useful  generalisations  may  be  made 
respecting  the  weather. 

38.  On  the  beneficial  Effects  of  the  Accumulation  of  Sap  in  Annual 
Plants.     By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Fresident. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  paper,  both  in  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  and  we  shall  therefore  make  large  extracts 
from  it. 

*'  Biennial  plants  very  obviously  form,  in  one  season,  the  sap  which  they 
expend  in  the  following  season  in  the  production  of  blossoms  and  seeds ;  and 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  the}'  form  is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  ex- 
ternal circumstances  are  more  or  less  favourable.  Trees  also  generate,  in  a 
preceding  season  or  seasons,  the  sap  which  feeds,  in  the  spring,  their  unfolding 
blossoms  and  young  leaves.  Annual  plants,  on  the  contrary,  possess  no  such 
reservoirs ;  and  they  must  generate,  in  each  season,  all  the  sap  which  they  can 
expend,  exclusively  of  the  very  small  portion  derived  from,  the  seeds  from 
which  they  spring.  But,  by  appropriate  management,  and  creation  of  varieties, 
annual  plants  may  be  made  to  accumulate,  in  one  period  of  their  lives,  the  sap 
which  diey  expend  in  another,  with  very  great  advantages  to  the  cultivator. 

"  The  first  produced  female  blossoms  of  the  melon  plant,  particularly  of  the 
larger  and  superior  varieties,  do  not  often  set ;  and,  if  they  set,  the  fruit  they 
afford  never  attains  as  large  a  size,  or  as  much  excellence,  as  the  same  plants, 
at  a  more  mature  age,  would  have  given  to  it  under  the  same  external  circum- 
stances. This,  I  imagine,  arises  not  only  from  the  different  quantity,  but  from 
the  different  qualities,  of  the  sap  in  the  young  and  in  the  more  mature  plant ; 
for  I  have  found  the  sap  of  very  young  birch  and  sycamore  trees  to  be  speci- 
fically much  lighter,  and  to  contam  much  less  saccharine  matter,  than  the  sap 
of  trees  of  greater  age,  of  the  same  species,  and  growing  in  the  same  soil,  and 
in  the  same  seasons.    Under  the  influence  of  abundant  light,  in  those  climates 
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in  which  the  melon  was  placed  by  nature,  the  first  formed  fruit  probably 
acquires  a  high  state  of  perfection,  possibly  peater  than  it  can  ever  be  made  to 
acquire  in  less  favourable  climates.  But  this  I  am  much  dbposed  to  question, 
and  to  believe  that,  bv  proper  management,  the  melon  may  be  made  to  acquire, 
in  the  climate  of  England,  a  degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  very  rarely  round 
to  possess  in  any  climate ;  and  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  finest  varieties  may 
be  totally  prevented. 

*5  Very  young  plants  of  the  sweet  melon  of  Ispahan  (the  variety  which,  till 
within  the  present  year,  I  have  chiefly  cultivated)  very  rarely  show  fruit  j  and, 
in  my  melon-house,  I  never  suffer  a  lateral  shoot  or  blossom  of  this  variety  to 
be  produced  at  a  less  distance  fnJtaa  the  root  than  that  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  joint  above  the  seed  leaves ;  and,  when  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the 
fruit  and  seeds  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  I  do  not  suffer  a  blossom  to 
be  produced  nearer  the  root  than  its  eighteenth  or  twentieth  joint.  Under 
this  mode  of  management,  the  expenditure  of  sap,  being  confined  to  the 
extremity  of  a  single  stem,  is  very  small  comparatively  with  the  creation  of  it, 
and  it  consequently  accumulates,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  most  abundantly 
nourished;  I  conceive,  more  abundantly  than  it  usually  is  in  any  natural 
climate :  and  its  growth  is  always  enormouslpr  rapid. 

*'  Every  gardener  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  cucumbers  in  winter, 
perfectly  well  knows  the  advantages  of  raising  his  plants  in  July  or  August, 
and  preventing  their  expending  themselves  in  the  production  of  blossoms  or 
fruit  till  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  stove.  The  general  opinion  of 
gardeners  is,  that  such  plants  succeed  best  only  because  their  stems  are  more 
firm  and  ligneous  than  those  of  young  plants ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  succeeding  best  is,  the*  existence  of  accumulated  sap  within 
them. 

*^  By  delaying  the  period  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  many  species  of  plants  (the 
turnip  and  some  varieties  of  the  cabbage  afford  examples),  those  which  would 
have  afforded  flowers  and  seeds  within  the  same  season,  form  reservoirs  of 
accumulated  sap  in  autumn,  which  becomes,  during  winter,  the  food  of  man 
and  other  animals. 

**  Proportionably  late  varieties  of  different  species  of  annual  plants  generate, 
in  one  part  of  their  lives,  the  sap  which  they  expend  in  another.  I,  every 
season,  plant,  in  the  beginning  ot  June,  and  a  little  earlier,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  very  late  variety  of  pea  which  bears  my  name;  and,  by  supplying  the 
plants  abundantly  with  water,  I  prevent  (as  I  have  stated  in  a  communication 
to  the  Society  many  years  ago),  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  injurious  effects 
of  mildew ;  and  by  these  means  I  regularly  obtain  a  most  abundant  supply  of 
peas  in  September  and  October,  and  of  better  quality  than  I  can  obtain  in  the 
month  of  June.  In  this  case  the  sap  which  is  prepared  in  the  summer  is 
obviously  expended  in  the  autumn. 

**  Th«  good  effects  which  I  have  proved  to  arise  firom  planting  large  tubers 
of  the  potato  plant,  obviously  spring  from  the  large  accumulation  of  sap  in 
them.  Fed  by  means  of  this,  not  only  a  large  breadth  of  foliage  is  produced, 
and  exposed  to  sight  more  early  in  the  year,  but  that  foliage  contains  much 
disposable  organisable  matter,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  parent  tuber. 
Any  person  who  will  pay  close  attention  to  the  growth  of  produce  of  early 
crops  of  potatoes  which  have  sprung  from  large  tubers,  will  readily  obtain 
ample  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  variation  in  the  comparative 
growth  of  fruits  of  different  species  in  similar  seasons  frequently  arises,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  the  reservoir 
formed  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  every  experienced  gardener  knows  that, 
under  any  given  external  circumstances,  the  blossom  of  his  fruit  trees  sets 
best  when  the  preceding  season  has  been  warm  and  bright,  and  when  his  trees, 
in  such  season,  have  not  expended  their  sap  in  supporting  heavy  crops  of 
fruit." 
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40*  Off  the  CtUUvaiian  of  the  Vine,  By  Mr.  John  Smkh,  Gardener 
to  D.  Alexander,  Esq.,  St.  Matthew's,  Ipswich.  Communicated 
by  the  Ipswich  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Smith  prefers  the  long  running  m^od  of  pruning  the 
vine ;  that  is,  laying  in  the  young  srtioots  of  the  last  year  of 
nearly  their  whole  length,  and,  after  they  have  borne  a  crop, 
cutting  them  out,  and  replacing  them  by  other  young  shoots  of 
similar  lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  to  get  such  shoots  to  break, 
or  burst  their  buds,  equally  from  the'commencementof  the  shoot 
to  its  termination.  To  effect  this,  Mr.  Smith  began  by  making 
the  following  experiment :  — - 

^  When  the  external  air  was  cold,  I  tried  the  heat  of  a  hot^house  near  the 
glazed  surface,  and  found  the  thermometer  averaged  from  l^^  or  2^  of  heat  higher 
at  10  in.  or  12  in.  from  the  glass  than  at  1  in.,  or  nearly  in  contact  with  it.  The 
roof  of  the  house  in  which  the  experiment  was  made  is  two  lights  deep,  ami  the 
trellis  is  attached  to  the  rafters  at  an  equal  distance ;  consequently,  the  vines, 
heing  fixed  thereto,  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  by  the  thickness  of  the  lower  light,  on  which  the  upper  oncJ 
slides,  and  therefore,  in  midmnter,  are  in  a  warmer  air:  of  course,  this  assists 
the  disposition  of  the  upper  buds  in  their  natural  habit  of  breaking  fifst.  Xo 
counteract  this,  I  fixed  the  shoot  at  about  10|  in.  from  the  glass  at  itshaae^ 
bringing  its  extreme  end  close  to  the  glass,  by  a  gradual  inclination,  at  about 
the  twenty-sixth  bud,  and  running  the  remaining  part  in  close  contact  with  the 
glass  to  its  endi  In  the  beginning  of  Fdi)ruary,  the  plant  began  to  break  its 
eyes,  and,  as  I  purposely  kept  the  house  rather  dry,  a  very  fine  piece  of  wood, 
on  the  same  plant,  but  trained  to  the  trellis,  broke  only  eight  buds  at  its.  ex* 
treme  end,  while  the  one  above  described  broke  every  bud,  and  nearly  o£ 
equal  strength,  except  those  at  the  extreme  end,  which,  by  lowering  a  Jktie 
from  the  glass,  broke  also ;  and  this  piece  of  wood,  of  about  half  an  indi  in 
diameter,  with  thirty-two  buds,  showed  sixty-five  healthy  bunches  of  grapes, 
or  two  on  every  bud,  with  an  additional  one  on  the  fifth  bud  from  the  basa 
Having  satisfied  my  mind  in  bringing  an  important  desideratum  to  a  settlement, 
I  heaoed  it  back  to  its  twentieth  bud ;  and  though  I  intended  cutting  it  out 
entirely  in  the  outset  of  the  experiment,  I  now  chose  rather  to  leave  about 
half  a  dozen  bunches  on  it,  disbudding,  of  course,  the  remainder,  &c.  That 
to  study  the  variation  in  the  heat  of  tiie  glazed  surface  of  a  hot^house,  caused 
bv  radiation,  is  a  subject  worthy  our  attention,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  lor, 
although  it  appears  that  the  uppermost  surface  is  the  coldest  in  midwinter, 
yet  an  effect  directly  coutrary  to  it  is  produced  as  the  season  advances*  and  a 
practice  contraiy  to  the  one  above  stated  is  required,  which  can  only  be  oxm* 
veniently  and  edectually  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  movable  trellis,  fixed  at  its 
lower  part,  but  capable  of  elevation  at  its  upper  end.  This  would  not  only 
secure,  by  its  use  m  the  dreary  months  of  wmter,  a  good  breaking  of  the  viae 
at  an  early  season,  but  it  would  give  an  advantage  above  the  fixed  tcellis  in 
other  particulars,  especially  in  the  prevention  of  a  disease  common  to  grapes 
at  then*  approaching  a  state  of  maturity ;  for  whatever  conclusion  experience 
may  end  m  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  certain  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
falling  upon  condensed  vapour  produce  an  air  not  very  fit  for  a  delicate  planti 
loaded  with  fruit,  to  live  and  to  flourish  in ;  but,  as  Mr.  JIudd  expresses  it, 
one  that  b  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  scalding,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  fruit  becomes  deformed,  and  ceases  to  acquire  that  state  of  per« 
fection  it  otherwise  would  do.  But  suppose  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  raise  the 
thermometer  in  a  hot-house  to  00^;  and  suppose  that,  with  all  the  air  that 
can  be  admitted,  it  rises  still  higher,  say  to  95^,  at  10  in.  from  the  glass  it 
would  be  considerably  increased,  say  10° ;  while,  at  a  similar  distance,  or  at 
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oae  foot  lower,  it  will  be  fbimd  that  it  is  increased  very  litde ;  cooeequentljiv 
by  the  use  of  the  movable  trellis,  we  shoold  have  an  opportunity  of  lowering 
the  vine,  and  thereby  placing  it  in  a  more  temperate  atmosphere  of  from  5  to 
6,  7,  or  8  degrees." 

41.  Observaiions  on  ihe  Quality  of  the  Oat  Timber  produced  in  Great 
Britain.    By  \^lliaai  Atkinson,  Esq,,  F.H.S. 

This  is  an  important  paper*  What  is  called  the  durmast 
oak  is  merely  a  variety  which  produces  mast  or  acorns  of  a  dun 
colour ;  and  such  dun-coloured  acorns  are  found  on  trees  both 
of  Quercus  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessilifldra. 

^  The  Q.  peduncul^  is  easily  known  by  ^  acorns  having  long  stalks,  and 
the  leaves  having  very  short  footstalks,  or,  in  some  specimens,  hardly  any, 
in  the  Q*  sessiUfldra,  the  leaves  have  footstalks  from  a  quarter  to  one  mch  m 
IcHgth,  and  the  acorns  sit  close  to  the  branch,  having  hardly  any  stalks. 

**  With  respect  to  the  qualities  of  our  two  native  oaks,  the  Q.  pedunculi^ 
contaois  a  great  ouantity  of  the  alver  grain,  which  shows,  when  uie  wood  is 
planed,  wh^  workraen  call  the  flower  m  the  wood  In  conseouence  of  this, 
the  wood  ^lits  clean  and  easy,  and  is  best  adapted  for  split  paling  and  laths. 
It  is  also  a  sdfler  wood ;  and,  though  it  may  be  lMt>ken  with  a  less  weight  than 
the  Q»  sessilifldra,  yet  it  requires  a  much  greater  weight  to  bend  it,  and  is 
tbti-efore  best  calculated  for  beams,  or  to  bear  the  greatest  weight  without 
beodnig. 

<<  The  Qt  sesnlifidra  contains  so  small  a  portion  of  the  sQver  grain,  or  flower, 
that  wood  of  that  kind  from  old  buildings  has  generally  been  mistaken  for 
sweet  chestnut  (Castiknea  vesca).  During  the  liet  thirty  years  1  have  taken 
eveiy  opportunity  of  procuring  specimens  of  wood  from  old  buildings,  and 
particularly  what  the  carpenters  called  chestnut ;  but  I  have  never,  in  a  single 
uwtance,  seen  apiece  of  diestnut  from  an  old  building :  what  has  been  taken 
for  that  wood,  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  Q.  sessQifldra,  mistaken  for 
chestnut  from  its  deficiency  of  the  flower  or  silver  grain. 

^  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  lias  been  said  to  be  chestnut :  while  it  was 
under  repair,  I  procured  various  specimens  from  di£ferent  parts  of  the  roof; 
the  whole  of  them  were  oak,  and  chidiy  the  Q.  seBsilifldra.  Most  of  the 
black  oak  from  trees  dug  out  of  die  ground  I  have  found  to  be  of  the  same 
kind.  From  finding  the  wood  frcnn  Uie  oldest  buildings  about  London  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  Q,  sessilifldra,  I  should  suppose  that,  some  centuries  ago,  the 
chief  part  of  the  natural  woods  were  of  that  kind;  at  present  the  greater  part 
of  die  oak  grown  in  the  south  of  England  is  the  Q.  peduncutkta. 

**  Specimens  of  oaks  that  I  have  procured  fix>m  diflerent  parts  of  York- 
shire and  the  county  of  Durham  have  been  all  Q,  sessilifldra,  which  is  very 
scarce  in  the  south.  There  are  some  trees  of  it  at  Kenwood,  the  Earl  of 
Bfansfield's,  near  Higfagate,  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  woods  near 
London,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Q.  sessiliflora  appear  to  be  trees  from  old 
stools. 

**  Q.  sessilifldra  appears  to  grow  emially  well  with  Q.  pedunculikta :  it  is  a 
handsomer  tree  in  the  foliage;  and,  nrom  finding  so  much  of  it  sound  in  old 
bnildings,  I  suspect  it  may  be  the  most  durable.  It  bends  fit>m  a  weidit  much 
sooner  than  Q.  pedunculata,  but  requires  a  much  greater  wdght  to  break  it. 
Fromf  its  toughness,  I  consider  it  best  calculated  for  ship  timber.  The  old 
Soivereign  of  the  Seas  was  broken  up  after  forty-seven  years'  service,  much 
longer  than  the  general  durabilitv  of  ships ;  and,  as  the  wood  the  ship  was 
built  of  was  had  from  the  north  of  England,  it  is  venr  probable  it  was  the  Q. 
setsiiifldre. 

^  Tuiitey  oak  (Q;  Cerris)  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and,  I  believe,  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Polatid,  particularly  about  Warsaw.  The  introduction  of 
this  odL mto  BngteAd  has  been  within  the  last  century;  therefore  wc  have 
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very  few  tfees  of  large  dimensions.  The  largest  I  have  deen  are  at  the  Mar- 
quess of  Downshire's,  East  Hampstead,  in  Berkshire.  I  had  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  the  wood  grown  in  England,  till  about  five  years  ago^ 
when  two  trees  were  cut  down  at  East  Hampstead,  and  the  wood  was  made 
into  doors  for  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house.  It  is  much  finer  in  the 
prain  than  our  British  oak,  or  foreign  wainscot.  It  takes  a  better  polish,  and 
18  more  beautiful  than  any  other  oak  I  have  ever  seen.  From  only  a  single 
specimen  I  had  broken,  it  was  not  so  strong  as  our  native  oak,  but  equal  in 
toughness ;  but  my  specimen  being  rather  cross-grained,  it  was  not  a  correct 
experiment,  and  I  suspect  it  is  equal  in  strength  to  our  oak.  For  all  orna- 
mental purposes,  where  the  wood  has  to  be  polished,  it  is  superior,  and  must 
be  a  profitable  tree  to  plant,  as  it  grows  much  quicker  than  our  common  oaks, 
and  I  have  seen  it  thrive  rapidly  in  poor  land. 

"  Oak  timber  has,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  been  imported  into  this 
country,  from  Holland,  by  the  name  of  Dutch  wainscot,  which  is  generally 
used  for  floors,  doors,  and  fiirniture.  It  is  more  straight  in  its  growth,  tender, 
and  more  easy  to  work  than  British  oak ;  does  not  require  so  much  seasoning ; 
and  stands  better  without  warping :  but  it  is  not  equal  in  strength  or  durability 
to  British  oak. 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  procured  acorns  from  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany, 
where  this  wood  is  grown.  Three  varieties  were  sent  me  by  a  botanist,  who 
collected  them  in  the  forest.  Some  of  the  trees  from  the  acorns  are  now 
about  six  feet  high ;  but  I  can  only  discover  two  distinct  species,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  our  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessilifldra.  The 
Dutch  wainscot  being  from  a  natural  wood,  and  the  trees  growing  close,  may 
account  for  the  straightness  of  the  wood,  and  its  being  more  tender  than  our 
oak,  which  differences  may  also  partly  be  owing  to  the  soil. 

"  There  is  no  other  oak  that  appears  to  thrive  in  this  country,  or  likely  to 
be  worth  cultivating  for  timber,  except  the  white  odt  (Q.  dlba)  of  North 
America.  Of  this  there  are  not  many  large  trees  in  England ;  but  the  young 
trees  appear  to  grow  well,  and  I  have  seen  them  do  best  m  a  peaty  sand.  The 
white  oak  imported  from  America  is  heavier  than  British  oak :  it  appears  to 
be  as  strong,  and  is  more  difficult  to  work.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  oaks 
in  America;  but  all,  except  the  white  oak,  appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

**  As  ornamental  trees,  there  are  many  of  the  American  kinds  that  are 
beautiful  in  their  foliage ;  and,  from  the  various  and  rich  tints  the  leaves  take 
in  the  autumn,  are  a  great  ornament  to  landscape  scenery,  and  ought  to  be 
planted  more  than  they  have  been,  as  ornamental  trees  in  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds." 

42.  On  the  Advantages  of  irrigating  Garden  Grounds  by  Means  of 
Tanks  or  Ponds.     By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pre- 
sident. 

**  The  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  plants  of 
almost  every  kind,  during  warm  and  bright  weather,  is^  I  believe,  very  much 
greater,  than  any  gardener,  who  has  not  seen  the  result,  will  be  inclined  to 
suppose  possible ;  and  it  is  greater  than  I  myself  could  have  believed  upon 
any  other  evidence  than  that  of  actual  experience. 

*'  My  garden,  in  common  with  many  others,  is  supplied  with  water  by 
springs,  which  rise  in  a  more  elevated  situation;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  me  the  means  of  making  a  small  pond,  from  which  I  can  cause  the 
water  to  flow  out  over  every  part  of  my  garden  whenever  I  wish.  I  am  thus 
enabled  to  irrigate  my  strawberry  beds  while  in  flower,  and  my  alpine  straw- 
berry beds,  and  plants  of  every  other  kind,  through  every  part  of  the  summer; 
and  I  cause  a  stream  to  flow  down  the  rows  of  celery,  and  along  the  rows  of 
broccoli  and  other  plants  which  are  planted  out  in  summer,  with  very  great 
advantage.  But  the  most  extensive  and  beneficial  use  which  I  make  of  this 
power  to  imjigale.  my  garden  by  the  means  above  mentioned  is,  in  supplying 
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my  late  crops  of  peas  abundantly  with  water*  by  which  the  ill  eftds  df  nil* 

dew  are  almost  wholly  prevented  ;  and  my  table  is  most  abundantly  suppliad 
with  very  excellent  peas  through  the  month  of  October,  as  I  have  stated  in  a 
former  communication. 

"  When  water  is  delivered  in  the  usual  quantity  from  the  watering  pan,  its 
effects,  for  a  short  time^  are  almost  always  beneficial,  by  wettine  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  But  if  water  thus  given  be  not  continued  rmiuarly,  iajurioiis 
eSbcts  frequently  follow;  for  the  roots  of  plants  (as  I  have  down  in  the  Pk^ 
losophical  Traruactiont,  in  a  paper  upon  the  causes  which  direct  the  roots) 
extend  themselves  most  rapioly  wherever  they  find  proper  moisture  and  food; 
and  if  the  surface  alone  be  wetted,  the  roots  extend  tmnselvca  superficially 
only,  and  the  plants,  consequently,  become  more  subject  to  iqjury  from  drought 
than  they  would  have  been  if  no  water  had  been  given  to  them;  a  circum* 
stance  which  can  scarcelv  have  escaped  the  notice  df  any  observant  gantener* 
When,  on  the  contrary,  tne  soil  is  irn^^ated  in  the  manner  above  recommended, 
it  is  wetted  to  a  great  depth ;  and  a  smgle  watering,  once  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
is,  in  almost  all  cases,  fuUy  sufficient. 

**  It  may  be  objected,  that  excess  of  rain  is  more  often  injurious,  in  the 
climate  of  England,  than  drought;  but,  in  wet  seasons,  plants  sufier  owing  to 
want  of  lig^t,  and,'  generally,  of  warmth ;  and  I  feel  co«fident  that,  if  the 
same  Quantity  of  rain  which  the  soil  receives  in  our  wettest  summer,  were  to 
fall  only  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  evening  and  three  in  the  iiAkowing 
morning,  and  the  sun  were  to  shine  brightly  and  warmly  through  the  whole  of 
the  days,  no  injurious  effects  would  follow;  and  every  experienced  gardener 
knows  with  what  luxuriance  and  rapidity  pliuits  of  every  species  grow  in  hot 
and  bright  weather,  afler  the  ground  has  been  drenched  with  water  by  thunder-- 
storms. ' 


Art.  IL  Observations  on  Landscape-Gardeningf  with  an  AecounH 
of  its  practical  Application  in  Muskau*  By  Prince  Puckler  Mus- 
KAu.  Fol.,  with  forty-four  views  and  four  ground  plans.  Stuttgard, 
ISS^,  Hallberger. 

Though  we  subscribed  for  this  work,  yet,  owing  to  an  unforeseen  cause,  we 
have  not  yet  received  it.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
form  some  idea  of  its  contents,  we  have  translated  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Berlin  Gardener**  Magazine,  The  editor  of  that  work,  in  his  review, 
says,  — ''  Nothing  has  appeared  for  a  long  time  uo  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
landscape-gardeners  as  the  work  before  us.  We  consider  it  a  duty  to  make 
long  retracts  from  this  work,  as,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  every  gardener  to  obtain  it ;  and,  as  we  believe  it  is  now  only  sold  to 
subscribers,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  bookseller's  shop.  We  are  also 
convinced  that  it  will  be  of  great  use  both  to  gardenere  and  amateurs,  and  that 
it  is  wortiiy  of  being  held  up  to  all  persons  concerned  in  the  laying  out  of 
groHuds  as  amodel. 

^  The  work  is  well  arranged,  and  is  divided  into  sections.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  many  important  observations,  and  b^ns  as  follows  : — 

**  *  The  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  Ctermany,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
only  bcn^ning  to  turn  their  attention  even  to  what  is  useful;  and  only  a  few 
have  directed  their  endeavours  to  produce  what  is  merely  beautiful  without  hav- 
ing any  ^prospect  of  reaping  advantages  by  it ;  a  combination  of  both  these 
objects  18  stul  more  rarely  met  with. 

^  *  This  chiefly  refers  to  the  art  of  landscape-gardening ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  England,  in  this  bcanch  of  ctvilisatioo,  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  before 
Germany.  That  which  is  done  there  every  day  with  the  utmost  facility,  re- 
mains here  at  present  impracticable.  It  is  time,  however,  that  wealthy  Ger- 
man proprietors  should  trv,  without  slavish  imitation^  to  improve  thehr  places 
4icoorame  to  their  respectnre  localities.    Wiien  I  tlins  «Et(J  England,  it  does 
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ivU,pfrpc€;fd  from  Anglomania,  but  from  the  certain  conviction  that.  England 
iaijt^r. superior  to  any  other  part  of  the  worldyin  respeot  to  desirable  and  (if  t 
jnf^  beallow:^  the«xj[)ressM>n)  gentlemanly  enjoyments,  particularly  in  refer* 
ence  to  a  country  life.  In  E^land  we  continually  find  general  comforts 
united,  with  the  satisfaction  arising  from  noble  occupations^  and  a  style  of 
living  equally  &r  removed  from  Asiatic  revelry  as  from  that  sparing  Cond- 
iiental  ecanomy,  which  has  not  its  foundation  in  actual  poverty,  but  in  bad 
customs  and  ne^ected  household  arrangements,  and  is  but  too  common 
among  us.    In  this  respect,  then,  we  must  look  up  to  England  as  a  modeL 

.  *' '  Trom  this  high  state  of  civilisation  has  landscape-gardening  been  more 
fsjctiensively  encouraged  than  was  ever  known  at  any  other  period  or  in  any 
other  country;  and,  notwithstanding  its  cloudy  skies,  England  has  produced 
the  greatest  number  of  the  most  delightful  abodes  for  the  lovers  of  nature, 
and  u>r  those  who  prefer  what  is  effected  by  the  united  aid  of  nature  and  the 
(land  of  man ;  so  that  such  places  may  be  compared  to  the  diamond,  not  in  its 
rough  state,  but  which  has  obtained  the  height  of  its  beauty  from  the  hand  of 
the  polisher.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  nature  in  its  wildest  state  and 
simplicity  cannot  produce  the  greatest  excitement,  and  call  forth  the  most 
j^ublime  feelings ;  yet,  in  order  to  preserve  nature  in  this  state,  the  trace  of  the 
judicious  hand  of  man  is  necessary.  Even  in  the  painted  landscape  we  seeip 
to  wish  to  behold  traces  of  the  hand  of  man  to  enliven  it ;  and  this  is  still 
much,  more  necessary  in  the  real  landscape,  which  would  appear  doubly  agreer 
able  to  us,  if  we  acted  as  they  do  in  England,  where,  from  a  manly  and  gene- 
rous, feeling,  their  rural  improvements  extend  not  only  to  their  palaces  and 
gardens,  which  excite  our  admiration  by  their  splendour  and  beauty,  but  to 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  smallest  farmers,  and  even  cottagers,  which  are 
equally  well  laid  out  and  agreeably  situated,  and  which  thus  aid  in  forming 
harmony  of  the  whole.  In  England  small  farm-houses  are  to  be  seen,  like 
proud  palacea,  surrounded  by  ancient  trees,  or  on  luxuriant  meadows,  orna- 
mented by  flowering  shrubs;  and  they  manifest  the  taste  and  good. sense  of 
the  owner  by  the  appearance  they  display.  Even  the  poorest  man  ornaments 
his  thatched  cott^e  with  flowers;  and,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  cul- 
tivates with  care  a  well-hedged  small  garden,  where  there  is  notning  but  the 
green  velvet  grass  perfumeabv  roses  and  jasmine. 

"  *  Are  we  not  overpowered  with  shame  when  we  take  the  same  view  of 
our  country  ?  We  here  find  a  great  number  of  noblemen's  seats  with  a  dung- 
hill in  front,  and  the  pigs  and  geese  ^ing  out  and  in  at  the  door  the  greats 
part  of  the  day ;  while  the  only  mark  of  cleanliness  the  interior  can  boast 
]s,  that  the  floor  is  strewed  with  sand.  Independent  people,  indeed  even 
those  who  are  very  rich,  I  have  of):en  seen,  in  the  north  of  Germai^,  living 
in  such  pseudo-palaces,  as  such  houses  may  be  called,  as  an  English  farmer 
wpuld  undoubtedly  take  for  a  stable. 

** '  Such  is  a  nobleman's  seat  in  the  north  of  Germany.  The  kitchen-gar- 
den is  generally  near  the  house ;  and  its  greatest  ornament  is  a  few  plants  of 
sweetwilliam  and  lavender  round  the  beds  of  onions  and  greens.  Crooked- 
grown  fi;uit  trees  look  melancholy  round  the  beds  of  cabbages  and  turnips ; 
and  a  few  very  old  oaks  or  limes,  that  have  stood  many  a  mast,  are  clothed 
with  dry  and  scanty  foliage,  so  that,  like  naked  victims,  their  bare  branches  may 
not  be  stretched  out  to  heaven  imploring  vengeance.' 

'*  ]ki  jthe  more  cultivated  parts  of  Germany  this  is  not  the  case:  tbe^farm- 
,yard  an4  kitcKenrgarden  are  always  behind  the  house,  while  in  front,  there-is 
a  lawn  with  flowevs  and  plantations.    The  prince  afterwards  observes: —  ^ 

'' '  ]Lt4s<a8  muchto  be  lamented  when  the  proprietor  lays  out  his  place  in 
what  Is  called,  .with  us,  the  English  st^le.  The  straight  walks  are  then  so 
for(mi%jinade  serpentine*  that  the  only  difference  is,  a  longer  road  is  made  be- 
tween yQW9«  biir<wsy  popla93»  'and.  laTiChe^  iiyhiohyin  wet  weather,  is  almost 
iiDpa^99l>l^(W*dir^ar)i4in  fdrjr  < we^thei^j,  fWA  ^  depth  of  the.loio3Q  saufj. 
|$qm€i feiTi^igii^  tseef^kt^j^ytniyuM^hm^f^mmtwhem  as  the  ]«4i- 
genous  ones,  mixed  with  pines,  are  planted  by  the  sides,  of  thef)aths;.  but,Kin 
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the  course  of  afbw  years,  the  pines  grow  over  the  path,  and  must  be  pruned; 
afterwards  the  under  branches  drop  ofT,  and  the  stems  are  left  naked ;  while, 
below,  the  badly  grown  grass  and  stunted  foreign  trees  neither  present  a 
picture  of  lovely  nature,  nor  one  which  the  art  of  the  landscape-gardened 
should  produce.*  Where  the  subject  is  more  earnestly  and  more  extensively 
pursued, unsightly  stagnant  water  is  turned  into  running  brooks;  and  abridge, 
made  of  the  rough  stems  of  the  birch,  with  suitable  arches,  is  thrown  across 
the  gentle  stream ;  a  fbw  vistas  are  cut  through  the  forest  to  produce  beauta- 
fbl  views;  ami  here  and  there  a  temple  and  a  ruin  are  erected,  though,  also, 
the  former  usually  too  soon  becomes  what  the  latter  is  intended  to  represent. 

**  *  This,  in  some  degree,  is  the  h^est  point  of  perfection  ever  reached  in 
such  an  undertaking ;  and  which,  indeed,  only  causes  us  to  regret  that  such 
good  land  is  not  cultivated  for  a  more  useJful  purpose. 

^  *  This  innovation  is  oft^n  laughed  at  with  more  or  less  reason ;  and,  when 
it  is  attempted,  there  is  seldom  any  improvement  made ;  and,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  that  when  large  and  expensive  gardens  are  laid  out  with  the  greatest 
care,  they  only  bear  testimony  that  the  art  of  landscape-gardening  in  Ger- 
many has  not,  at  present,  advanced  one  step.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
exceptions,  but  they  are  but  very  few;  and  I  Know  of  none  which,  like  the 
English  gardens,  I  could  hold  up  as  a  model.' 

**  When  the  grounds  are  perfectly  well  laid  out  and  finished,  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  loi^  kept  in  that  state ;  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  look 
well  long.  The  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  soon  neglected,  and  the  grass  is 
badly  managed,  and  unseasonably  mown ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  whole  thing  falb  to  decav,  and  no  longer  resembles^  a  park.  In  large  parks^ 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  grass  for  its  utility ;  but  how  unpardon- 
able it  is,  that  in  small  ornamental  gardens,  where  the  best  sorts  of  grasses 
are  sown,  as  English  ryegrass,  species  of  P6a  and  Age6stiSy  Phl^um,  &c.,  the . 
turf  is  so  carelessly  managed,  and  the  grass  suffered  to  grow  so  Ions,  that  it  is 
completely  spoilt.  Why  such  a  grass-plot  is  not  mown  every  dght  days,  tf 
the  weather  permit,  and  also  swept  and  rolled,  as  in  England,  1  cannot  under- 
stand.  Probably  the  reason  is,  that,  in  general,  the  proprietor  keeps  cows  or 
goats,  or  the  grass  is  the  perquisite  of  the  gardener ;  so  that  the  small  grass- 
plot  is  not  regularly  mown,  but  only  as  much  is  cut  every  day  as  is  necessary 
for  the  cattle.  Nothing  is  so  unsightly  as  a  grass-plot,  near  a  house,  mown 
here  and  there  at  different  times,  and  therefore  looking  so  ill,  that  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  a  barren  heath,  instead  of  a  piece  of  velvet  I  also 
agree  witn  the  author,  when  he  says  that  the  Germans  never  display  either 
exalted  ideas,  taste,  or  decoration,  in  the  laying  out  and  keepme  of  our 
pleasure-grounds.  Sometimes  this  is  the  fault  of  the  proprietor ;  but  more 
generally  it  arises  from  the  want  of  sense  and  taste  in  the  gardener. 

**  The  first  section  of  Prince  Puckler  Muskau's  book  treats  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  and  plan  of  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  short  and  conclusive.  The 
author  then  continues  his  subject  in  the  following  manner :  — 

^ '  In  my  {opinion,  landscape-gardening,  when  on  a  great  scale,  must  be 
directed  by  a  fondamental  idea.  1  must  be  allowed  here  to  use  the  word  idea 
as  is  customary  in  common  conversation,  and  not  according  to  the  new  system 


**  *  It  is  to  be  lai^ented  that  unsuitable  trees  are  too  ofbea  planted  by  the 
road  sides,  or  in  groups ;  and  I  was  lately  astonished  to  see  tliat  Taxodium 
dfstichum  had  been  conudered  as  a  shrub,  and  thickly  planted  by  Ihe  side  of 
the  road.  If  there  had  only  been  a  few  of  them,  it  m^nt  have  been  supposed 
that  the  gardener  had  made  a  mistake ;  but,  unfortunately^  they  are  innameir- 
able.  V^oever  knows  much  about  these  trees;  or  even  has  seen  them  in  f^l 
their  beauty  at  Woiiitz,  will  be  astonished  how  a  tree  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  80  ft.  in  its  native  country  (America)  -ooiild  be  considered  as  a 
rfirub.  I  saw,  «il^  Qeveml"  other  Ifrec^  utted  ht  Hke  manner,  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  Miothcr  time. -^  CIWo.'^ 
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of  philosophy.  In  landscape-gardening,  the  word  idea  Is  generally  used  in  its 
most  extensiTe  meaning ;  yiz.  that  from  the  whole  of  nature's  landscape  the 
idea  of  a  concentrated  picture  is  formed ;  a  picture  such  as  that  a  poet  fancies ; 
that  this  idea  is  such  as  would  give  existence  to  a  work  of  art  in  another 
sphere,  and  from  which  man  himself  frames  a  kind  of  microcosm,  a  world  in 
miniature.  A  large  undertaking  should,  consequently,  as  much  as  possible  be 
be{;un,  directed,  and  finished  by  one  experienced  hand.  The  ideas  of  another, 
it  18  true,  mipht  be  used ;  but  they  must  be  so  acted  upon  that  they  may  com« 
bine  in  formmg  a  whole.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  when  I  say. 
that  a  fundamental  idea  refers  to  tne  whole ;  that  no  important  work  should 
ever  be  done  at  random,  but  should  proceed  from  one  leading  principle, 
which  should  be  observable  in  every  part  of  it,  whether  taken  separately  or 
together.  This  original  idea,  or  pkm,  may  arise  firom  the  particular  condition 
of  the  artist,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  or  firom  family  l^ends,  as  well 
as  from  the  particular  locality  in  which  he  lives ;  but  I  by  no  means  wish  that 
every  part  of  the  plan,  as  originally  conceived,  should  always  be  adopted  and 
strictly  followed  up ;  in  certain  circumstances,  I  should  recommend  quite  the 
Gontrarv :  because,  although  the  whole  thing  may  be  arranged,  the  artist  is 
not  obliged  to  follow  the  first  dictates  of  his  fancy.  New  ones  may  spring  up ; 
the  subject  is  ever  creating  something  new :  for  mstance,  nature  in  its  primi- 
tive state,  lying  before  him  in  various  d^ees  of  light  (biecause,  as  a  beautiful 
comparison,  li^ht  is  bis  principal  material),  is  observed  by  him  in  the  circle  of 
his  small  creation;  he  studies  cause  and  efiect;  and  then  the  original  general 
idea  directs  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  combined,  or  is  entirely  ^ven 
up  if  a  better  thought  strikes  him.  The  painter,  also,  occasionally  deviates 
firom  his  first  plan,  and  continually  touches  up  his  picture  without  ever  making 
it  perfect ;  parts  are  altered  to  make  it  look  better  or  more  natural ;  a  shadow 
.  is  strengthened,  or  more  effect  is  given  to  a  line :  how,  then,  can  a  landscape- 
gardener  be  expected  to  make  a  thing  perfect  at  first,  who  has  often  such  per- 
verse and  difficult  materials  to  work  upon  ? 

*^  *  I  know  nothing  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  when  a  thing  has  been  badly 
done,  and  not  undone,  if  afterwards  a  better  idea  has  arisen :  it  remains  a 
blemish  to  the  whole ;  and,  though  it  may  occasion  regret  that  the  cost  of 
forming  it  should  be  quite  thrown  away,  the  fear  of  wasting  a  trifle  should  not 
be  sufiered  to  destroy  the  efiect  of  the  whole.  Indulgence  should  be  granted 
to  the  progress  of  every  art,  because  frequently,  from  want  of  money,  the  im- 
provement of  the  old  is  preferred  to  a  totally  new  arrangement.' 

**  At  p.  18.  the  author  treats  of  the  mode  of  executing  plans  and  maps 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  and  locality ;  on  which  subject  we 
perfectly  agree  with  him.    He  says  as  follows :  — 

'* '  It  may,  therefore,  easily  be  seen  how  useless  it  must  be  to  send  for  a 
draughtsman  from  a  distance  to  stay  a  day,  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  to  make 
a  plan  of  a  road  or  plantation  which  is  well  known  already ;  though  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  a  landscz^&gardener  to  set  about  making  a  plan  for 
laying  out  grounds,  without  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  of  the  near  and  distant  views,  or  of  the  efiect  ofhiU 
and  dale,  and  of  high  trees  and  low  ones,  in  the  intermediate  distance,  and 
also  at  the  greatest  distance.  Plans  thus  designed  may  look  exceedingly  well 
on  paper ;  but,  when  they  are  executed,  they'generally  produce  an  efiect  that  is 
extremely  pitiable,  fiat,  unsuitable,  unnatural,  and  unexpected.  Whoever 
wishes  to  make  a  proper  plan  for  laying  out  grounds,  cannot  be  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  locality;  and  he  must  also  understand  the  staking  out 
and  the  execution  of  it  extremely  well ;  because,  if  he  does  not,  he  will  find 
that  the  materials  he  has  to  work  with  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
painter  on  canvass.  The  beauty  of  a  real  landscape  may  in  some  degree  be 
known  by  looking  at  a  very  good  painting ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  a  plan ;  and  I 
can  confidently  assert,  that  (except  in  a  very  flat  situation,  where  there  are  no 
distant  prospects,  and  which,  therefore,  is  a  place  that  nothmg  can  be  made 
of)  a  plan  wnich  looks  exceedingly  well  on  paper  can  never  produce  anything 
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fine  in  nature  when  executed ;  and,  on  the  eaotany^  that,  in  order  to  produce 
anything  worthy  of  admiration  in  execution,  a  union  of  forma  must  be  made 
which  would  appear,  on  paper,  quite  inconsistent.' 

**  The  second  section  treats  of  the  siae  of  parks.  Amongst  other  things,  the 
author  says  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  park  very  extensive,  in  oraer  to 
produce  a  fine  efiect.  He,  however,  states  (at  p.  83.^  that,  *  when  a  park  can 
be  made  verv  large  without  committing  a  sacrifice^  it  is  very  desirable  to  make' 
it  so,'  and  that,  *  its  imposing  magnitude  renders  permancDt  the  all-subduing 
charm  which  novelty  creates.' 

**  With  respect  to  the  English  parks,  which  the  author  holds  up  as  a  modeL 
of  taste  and  agricultural  improvement,  we  find  the  following  observations :  •— 

**  *  It  appears  to  me  that  the  beauty  of  most  of  the  English  parks  is  lessened 
by  attemptmg  to  make  too  much  of  them,  that  is,  making  them  appear  as  large 
as  possible ;  and  that  they  thus  soon  become  more  tiresome  and  monotonous* 
than  any  thing  that  ever  came  under  my  observation  in  such  a  beautifully  cul- 
tivated and  open  landscape  scenery.  Many  of  the  English  parks  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  very  extensive  meadows,  spriakled  with  picturesque  groups  of  high 
and  low  trees.  Partiy  to  ailiven  the  landscape,  and  partly  for  use,  the  £i^- 
lish  generally  having  in  their  parks  some  tame  animals,  such  as  sheep  and  blaoL 
cattle,  or  horses. 

^  *  The  first  siddt  of  such  an  extendve  space  Ls  imposing,  and  almost  always 
presents  a  s[^enmd  picture ;  but  the  impression  once  received  is  incurable  of 
improvement,  and  soon  becomes  monotonous. 

*^  *  If  you  then  examine  the  same  more  closdy,  many  fiuilts  will  be  found.  AH 
the  trees  are  eaten  up  to  a  certain  height  by  catUe;  and  often  in  such  a  re- 
gular manner  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  hed^  shears ;  the  forms  of  the  trees 
nave,  consequently,  very  littie  variety.  The  groups  are  never  without  some 
kind  offence ;  indeed,  every  young  newly  planted  tree  has  a  fence  also,  which 
produces  a  very  stiff  and  formal  appearance;  and  the  groups  can  seldom  be 
used  to  intercept  the  view  sufficiently,  to  form  out  of  the  principal  landscape 
several  smaller  ones.  Only  one  road  leads,  through  this  extensive  desert,  to 
and  fix>m  the  house,  which,  without  the  trace  of  the  hand  of  man,  is  situated 
on  a  lawn  in  bare  and  cold  majesty,  the  cows  and  sheep  feeding  close  to  the 
flight  of  marble  steps,  which  lead  to  the  entrance  door.  It  is  not  astonishing,  if,  ia 
auch  a  monotonous  and  extensive  place,  an  involuntary  shudder  should  be  f^t ; 
and  it  is  a  place  where  none  but  a  John  Bull  would  live.  The  scene  would 
be  much  improved  if  a  particular  place  were  allotted  for  the  cattie  and  deer, 
instead  of  giving  them  the  range  of  the  whole  park.  It,  however,  seems  a  rooted 
idea  in  England,  that  a  landscape  cannot  be  lively  without  cattle,  though  if  en- 
livened by  man  they  consider  it  quite  insupportable,  and  the  gardens  of  a 
private  gentleman  in  England  are  senerally  hermetically  sealed  to  every  stran- 
ger. They  are  quite  unacauaintea  with  the  kindness  of  our  nobility,  and  give, 
as  an  excuse  for  their  iliiberality,  the  excessive  rudeness  of  the  common 
people.' 

*<  The  autiior  continues,  to  the  third  section,  to  say  a  great  deal  on  the 
size  of  the  English  parks,  and  (at  p.  28.)  he  speaks  of  their  enclosures,  and 
says, — 

"^  *  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  there  is  nothing  in  landscape-gardening 
more  contrary  to  nature  than  the  enclosures  of  parks,  f 

^  *  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  agree  with  the  Englishman,  who  carefully 


^**  I  do  not  mean  to  include  in  this  censure  either  their  pleasure-grounds 
or  eardens,  which  are  full  of  variety,  but  only  their  parks." 

•f  The  proper  meaning  of  the  German  word  for  **  park  "  (TVuergarUm)  is 
an  enclosed  place  or  garden  for  wild  beasts.  The  word  '*  park  "  b,  however, 
now  used  in  Germany  for  every  extensive  place  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds. 
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ettdlosei  hSti  parkf :  the  boundary  fenc&i  should,  however,  be  ingeniotuly  con- 
cealed from  within.  Slight  and  almost  invisible  fences  are  more  suitable  to 
the  English  style  of  gardening,  than  walls  or  any  other  kind  of  fences,  which 
are  more  avowedly  works  of  art ;  and,  conseauently,  I  prefer  them,  though  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  despise  art.  How  often  are  the 
most  beautifiil  scenes  of  rural  nature  partially  concealed  by  enclosures,  and, 
by  that  means,  how  much  are  their  charms  mcreased  I  A  thick  forest,  an 
apparently  impenetrable  rock,  enclosed  valley,  or  an  bland  surrounded  by 
water,  are  objects  which  each  produce  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  secresy,  of 
certainty  of  perfect  possession,  and  of  security  against  intruders,  which  makes 
us  to  enioy  tne  spot  with  double  pleasure.  A  para,  to  a  certain  extent,  creates 
nmilar  feelings  when  provided  with  a  wall  or  hedge;  which,  indeed,  may  be 
considered  necessary  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  and  r^[>ose ;  as 
fVom  such  a  spot  the  uncalled-for  intruder  is  excluded,  while  those  within  can 
go  out  and  be  at  liberty  when  they  please.  But  this  strange  representation 
of  freedom,  when  seen,  is  very  unpleasant.  These  limits  will  soon  be  done  away 
with,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  will  be  abhorred.  In  England,  as  I  have 
already  said,  not  only  their  parks,  but  all  the  subdivisions,  groups,  and  single 
yonng  trees  contained  in  them,  are  enclosed,  on  account  of  their  cattle ;  and, 
altlKKigh  these  enclosures  are  so  common,  and,  generally  speaking,  so  ofienisive,  I 
have  yet  often  found  that,  by  an  enclosure  here  and  there,  particularly  where 
the  character  of  t^  neighbourhood  is  varied,  a  picturesque  effect  is  produced ; 
and  [  ma^  even  say  that  it  seems  to  prepare  the  mind  for  a  new  impression, 
and  to  point  out  a  peaceful  retreat  which  it  longs  to  obtain.' 

^  The  author  proposes  the  following  kind  of  enclosure  for  the  parks  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  locality  and  soil  will  permit :  •— 

^*  There  should  be  a  piece  of  ploughed  ground,  about  a  yard  broad,  round 
the  park  (particularly  where  there  is  no  distant  prospect),  sown  with  black- 
thorn and  acacias,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the  soil  is  tolerably 
good,  will  form  an  impenetrable  fence.  Next  to  that  a  plantation  of  firs, 
which  should  also  surround  the  park,  and  always  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
view,  and  mixed  with  only  a  few  of  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  to  form  a 
variety  of  colours  in  summer.  In  low  and  sheltered  spots,  in  our  climate,  we 
must  plant  junipers,  yew,  the  low-^owing  firs,  and,  also,  such  of  the  common- 
need  pines  and  white  firs  as  can,  by  means  of  pruning,  be  kept  as  shrubs. 
Along  this  plantation,  which  may  be  sometimes  broad  and  sometimes  narrow, 
but  which,  however,  should  never  exceed  three  yards,  there  ought  to  be  a  path 
of  grass  24  ft.  wide,  which  should  be  of  this  breadth  to  leave  room  for  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  On  the  inside  of  the  park,  the 
same  kind  of  mixed  plantation  of  ornamental  shrubs,  in  groups,  would  have  a 
fine  effect  from  the  opposite  side  i  the  deciduous  trees  predominating,  which 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  conceal  the  monotonous  appearance  of  uie  pine 
and  fir  tribe,  which  should  be  only  allowed  to  appear  where  it  might  be  thought 
desirable.  It  is  inconceivable  how  much  this  mode  of  arrangement  would  en- 
liven a  park  during  our  long  gloomy  winters';  and  the  grass  pathway,  which 
would  be  seldom  covered  with  snow,  though  every  thine  around  it  looked 
barren,  would  afford  the  most  delightful  promenade.  The  evergreens  in  the 
foreground,  which,  of  course,  would  remain  green  all  winter,  would  give  life  to 
all  around,  and  afford  that  appearance  of  vegetation  which  is  so  much  wanted 
in  German  scenes  at  that  period.  With  respect  to  the  general  appearance,  if 
the  park  is  well  laid  out  and  grouped,  the  effect  will  be  very  good,  without  a 
variety  of  colour  in  the  tree ;  particularly  in  winter,  when  they  are  deprived  of 
their  leaves ;  though  yet,  by  the  harmony  of  the  masses  in  which  they  are  dis- 
posed, the  grass  and  pieces  of  water,  the  agreeably  formed  outlines,  paths,  and 
baidcs,  an  mteresting  picture  is  produced.  How  these  border  plantations  of 
pines  anr  to  be  formed,  so  as  to  resemble  nature,  will  be  easily  understood, 
aadcbpious  directions  on  the  salyect  are  ^ven  in  the  section  on  plantations.' 

^  The  fffiartki  aetium  treats  of 'tfte  form  and  grouping  of  larce  masses  of  trees. 
It  is  particularly  well  arranged,  and  rules  are  given  how  to  lay  out  and  group 
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iQ  the  l)«fit  manoeF  ;  aiul»  1^80^  the  cfffpra  emanerated  tkabarecamiiitttedj»lh« 
distribution  of  them  in  hum  plcasuro-grounds.    At  p«  96.  the  mithor  a«jf$»  *^  • 

'^  *  In  lUmoft  every  landscape,  great  or  small,  a  judicioua  grouping  ia  b%hlir 
necessary*  Natural  taste,  however,  is  a  Yery  great  assistance;  and,  thov^  I  ahaU 
hweafiier  give  directions  for  the  detail,  the  following  observaitions  ma^  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  general  introduction  :-*-Light  and  shade  are  every  where  dislnbuted' 
in  a  picture ;  it  ought  to  be  so  also  in  grouping  in  masses.  The  grass,  water, 
and  level  ground  throw  no  shadow,  but  rather  take  it  ftom* other  ofcgeets,  and 
are  themselves  used  as  lights  bv  the  landscape-gardener.  Trees,  forests,  and 
faM^uses,  on  the  contrary  (and  also  rocks,  where  they  can  be  found),  prodnce 
his  shades.  The  disagreeable  eliect  should  be  avoided  of  what  is  abrupt  and 
unconnected,  amongst  so  many  varied  objects,  in  an  interrupted  l^t;  aiad 
almost  all  the  other  side  should  be  darkened  by  an  enormous  shade.  Let  a  part 
of  the  meadow  and  water  be  seen,  to  its  full  extent,  in  a  free  and  open  space  i 
hut  arrange  it  so  that  they  may  be  here  and  there  lost  in  the  shade  of  vcge* 
ta^n  ;  or,  like  a  weUomanaged  light,  let  them  suddenly  emeige  as  if  from  the 
dark  ground.  BuHdings  should  not  be  entirely  seen,  but  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  objects  on  which  nature  has  not  been  too  lavish.  'Whatever 
is  half  exposed,  has  its  beauties  increased  by  something  being  left  for  the  tecy 
to  guess  at.  The  eye  often  dwells  with  more  pleasure  on  a  mere  chimnev  iu 
a  distance,  with  its  grey  cloud  of  smoke  arising  from  amidst  the  trees  of  an 
andent  forest,  than  on  a  naked  palace,  which  is  accessible  OA  all  aidei ;  where 
no  animating  vaHety.  presents  itself,  and  where  nature  nowhere>  secretly  and 
delightfully  insinuates  her  charms. 

**  *  It  is  lughly  necessary  that  the  buildings  should  be  always  in  character  iwith 
the  landscape  that  surrounds  them.  Many  of  our  German  arehitecta  pay  too 
little  attention  to  this  rule.  Buildings,  in  a  city,  require  quite  a  (Uffinrenl  style 
from  those  in  a  park :  the  one  produces  its  efibct  by  itself  elone ;  wfajle  the 
other  both  gives  effect  to  the  other  puts  of  the  scenery,  and  receiivea  from 
them  a  picturesqueness  which  alters  its  original  character,  and  thus  makes  it 
form  a  part  of  the  whole.  The  near  and  d^tant  pros(>ect  of  such  a  buitding 
should,  therefore,  be  carefully  attended  to ;  and  its  relative,  as  well  as  lbs  inune* 
diate,  effect  should  be  fully  considered.  In  general,  park  builduags  should  be 
rather  irregularly  built,  as  they  thus  become  more  picturesquci  attd,'oonse» 
quently,  hfumomse  better  with  the  natural  objects  around  them.  A  sacred 
temple,  a  theatre,  or  a  museum,  in  which  art  is  displayed,  should,  undoubtedly,' 
be  symmetrical,  and  in  a  pure  state  of  art;  but  the  mansion,  or  country  seat, 
should  be  constructed  for  convenience,  as  well  as  for  exterior  ^otU 

**  *  The  situation  selected  for  a  building  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  t 
viz.  a  nobleman's  house  in  the  middle  of  a  com  field,  as  at  Washem,  near 
Leipzig,  is  almost  ridiculous  ;  so  is,  also,  an  Egyptian  pyramid  in  a  beautifhl 
birch  forest  and  romantic  scenery,  or  surrounded  by  a  French  parterre. 
Every  thing  that  is  incongruous  disturbs  the  harmony  produced  by  judicious 
contrasts.  The  pointed  Gothic  style  of  architecture  has  also  a  very  bad  effect 
am<Hig8t  tapering  pines  and  Lombardy  poplars;  but,  amooj^  ancient  undulating 
oaks,  beeches,  and  spreading  firs,  it  would  be  exactly  in  its  proper  placew 
Those  pines  and  poplars  belong,  on  the  contrary,  to  an  Italian  villa,  to  which 
they  are  suitable,  on  account  of  the  contrast  they  afibrd  to  its  horizontal  lines. 

* '  If  the  beauty  of  harmony  is  particularly  desired,  it  should  also  be  shown 
by  the  suitableness  oi  the  construction  to  the  purposes  which  the  building  is 
intended  for.  A  Gothic  house,  for  instance,  without  a  reason  for  making  it  so, 
but  merely  because  something  Gothic  was  wished  for,  occasions  an  unpleasant 
feeling.  It  is  unnecessary  ami  unsuitable  as  a  dwelling-house;  and,4is  a  mere 
decoration,  it  has  no  connexion  with  any  thing  around  it,  thereseems  no  suffix 
cient  reason  for  having  it  there:  when,  however,  the  tower  of  a  Gothic- chape)  is 
seen  on  a  distant  momitain,  rising  from  amongst  the  tops  of  old  treea;  and  when 
youleam  that  it  has  been  a  family  burial-place,  or,  perhaps^  a  fr^uented  tem^ 
ple,€ott8eerated  to  sacred  worship;  you  wilt  fed  sattsfiedybecauae  thentt*ition 
aiul  scenery  are  sttitabley  > 
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*^ '  The  most  important  buiklii^  in  a  park  is,  certainly,  the  dweliing-house* 
It  should  be  built,  and  the  grounct^  laid  out,  not  only  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  proprietor,  but  even  in  reference  to  his  business.  The  ponderous 
castle,  with  its  pinnacles  and  towers,  does  not  suit  the  merchant ;  but  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aristocracy,  whose  families  have  inherited  it  for  centuries, 
and  whose  forefathers,  indeed,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  inhabit  strongly 
fortified  castles,  to  secure  themselvea  from  their  foes.  The  elder  Repton  car** 
ried  this  idea  so  fiir,  that  he  shut  out  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  before  a  mer- 
chant's house  near  Bristol,  merely  that  the  proprietor,  who  bad  retired  firom 
business,  might  not  see  the  buildings  whicn  would  call  to  his  remembrance 
the  by-gone  days  of  trouble  and  care.  This  is  completely  English ;  so  is,  also, 
the  endeavour  of  several  egotists  there,  who  would  conceal  all  objects,  how- 
ever picturesque  the^  may  b^  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  remove  this  feelmg,  but  shall  only  state  that  the  view  from  the  house 
should  always  be  acQusted  according  to  the  taste  of  the  possessor ;  that  both  a 
near  and  a  distant  prospect  are  desirable,  though  both  can  rarely  be  obtained 
firom  park  buildings.' " 

(To  be  continued,') 
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The  Coccut  bromeluF,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  on 
July  0.,  Mr.  Children  called  the  attention  of  the  members  present  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  pine-apple  by  the  C6ccus  bromelise,  a  small  apterous  insect, 
which  infests  it  in  immense  profusion,  so  as  to  become  a  perfect  pest.  Speci- 
mens were  exhibited  by  hmi  from  the  stoves  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  the 
heads  of  the  fruit  were  found  to  be  almost  covered  vrith  a  cottony  secretion, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  coccus  were  deposited.  A 
peculiarity  observable  in  this,  and  other  species  of  insects  infesting  hot-houses^ 
was  noticed ;  viz.  that  their  production  is  not  annual,  as  in  the  ouMoor  species, 
but  continuous,  thereby  occasioning  greater  obstacles  against  the  application 
of  remedies.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  various  members  at  great  length, 
by  whom  various  remedies  were  suggested,  and  it  was  considered  sufficiently 
important  to  form  the  subject  ofone  of  the  prize  essays  of  the  Society. 
(AtheruBum,  July  18.)  The  circumstance  of  the  breeding  of  insects  being 
continued  throughout  the  year,  in  plant4iou8es  kept  in  a  continued  state  of 
growing  temperature,  will  confirm  gardeners  in  their  practice  of  occasionally 
leaving  vinenes,  peach-houses,  and  other  forcing-houses,  an  entire  winter  with- 
out being  warmed  artificially. 

Fordng  Cherries  in  England  in  1755.  — ''  Wednesday,  Jan.  1.,  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's {Geo.  II.)  dessert  after  dinner,  a  large  plate  of  fine  ripe  duke  cherries 
was  served  up ;  to  such  perfection  b  the  art  of  promoting  v^etation  arrived 
in  England."  (Gent,  Mt^.y  vol.  xxiii.  for  1755,  p.  40.^ 

Extraordinary  Produce  oftmgle  Grams  of  Wheat,  —  Accounts  to  this  efiect 
have  lately  been  published  bv  Mr.  Lance  as  something  remarkable ;  but  the 
practice  of  exciting  wonder  m  the  ignorant  in  this  way  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  A  writer  in  the  Gent,  Mag,  for  1754,  who  dates  from  Basing- 
stoke in  1754,  produced  50  stalks  from  a  single  grain,  each  stalk  containing 
60  gnuns.  He  kept  some  of  the  plants  as  a  curiosity,  which  Mr.  Lance  also 
has  done.  —  A,  B,    Jan,  1835. 

Sugar  was  extracted  from  Beet  Root  and  Skirrets  previously  to  1754,  and  the 
mode  of  effecting  it  is  described  in  the  Gent,  Mag,  for  that  year ;  where  it  is 
stated,  that,  from  half  a  pound  of  the  root  of  white  beets,  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
sugar  was  obtained;  from  half  a  pound  of  red  beets,  l^oz.;  and  from  ^ lb. 
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oi  skirrets* }  ox,  of  pure  sugar.    The  first  chemist  who  extracted  the  sugar 
was  Marcgraff.  —  Id. 

Liquors  may  he  cooled  in  hoi  weather^  and  are  cooled  in  hot  countries,  by 
immersing  the  vessels  which  contain  them  in  deep  wells,  or  placing  them  in 
cisterns  in  a  good  cellar.  Cucumbers,  onions,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other 
y^etabfes  are  salted  in  casks,  and  the  casks  sunk  in  weus,  or  buried  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  thus  preserved  the  whole  year,  in  Poland  and  Russia.  The  casks 
are,  of  course,  watertight.  This  last  practice  may  be  useful  in  America ;  and 
^e  first,  Mdth  rc^gard  to  liquors,  in  every  fiunily  in  Britain,  where  beer,  or  even 
water,  is  drunk.-—  fT^nify  DUke,    BrounCi  Cloie^  Edinburgh^  Feb,  18dd« 
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Isle  of  Cronstadt,  near  St,  Petersburg,  June,  1835.  —  Accident,  which  we 
cannot  always  guard  against,  occasioned  my  not  seeing  the  40th  Number  of 
your  Magazme  [Vol.  V III.  p.  559.]  till  this  spring,  else  I  should  have  re- 
deemed my  promise  to  you  last  summer.  I  must,  however,  before  I  proceed 
further,  embrace  this  opportunity  of  returning  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  you  are  good  enough  to  notice  my  communica- 
tions, assuring  you  that  I  shall  feel  the  highest  satisfaction,  if  my  feeble  efforts 
can,  in  the  sligntest  degree,  aid  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 

By  the  Wesleys,  Captain  Tindall,  I  send  vou  samples  of  the  produce  of 
various  kinds  of  grain  used  in  this  country,  which  might  assist  the  rising  gene- 
ration ;  for  I  am  convinced,  from  what  I  have  read,  and  the  little  I  have  seen, 
that  the  adult  population  of  England  will  not  use  grits,  though  by  the  number 
of  different  grain  employed,  and  the  various  ways  of  cooking  them,  the  labour- 
ing population  might  have  occasional  changes  of  diet  at  a  cheap  rate.  The 
first  pioint  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  broth,  which,  thickened  by  any  of  the 
grits,  would  be  pleasant  and  nutritive.  The  bones  of  the  meat  should  be 
boiled  a  lon^  while,  or  digested,  and  the  meat  added,  so  as  not  to  have  all  it& 
nutritive  juices  extracted.  I  think  Rumford  observes  that  an  Englishman 
throws  half  his  dinner  up  the  chimney :  a  Scotchman  does  better,  his  porridge 
and  kail  are  good  settlers  of  the  appetite.  Another  most  extensive  source  of 
food  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  broth  made  of  dried  fish,  of  which  I  shall  send 
you  samples,  if  I  can  get  them  in  time  from  the  fishing  stations  up  the  coun«* 
try.  In  the  meanwhile  you  will  get  one  specimen  of  what  is  used  m  common, 
ciuled  by  the  Russians  snetky,  and  in  Latin,  I  think,  5dlmo  Eperldnut  minor. 
The  manner  of  drying,  I  am  told,  is  to  throw  the  fish,  when  caught,  into  brine, 
and  then  dry  them  in  a  cool  oven,  laying  them  on  straw,  to  prevent  them  fi*om 
being  burnt.  Soup  must  be  made  of  them,  without  boiling  them  to  rags,  and 
thickened  with  one  of  the  kinds  of  grits,  Iwley,  perhaps.  I  can  eat  it  without 
repugnance,  nay,  with  satisfaction ;  and  it  forms  the  broth  of  my  servants,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  lower  ranks  of  society  during  the  long  fasts.  What  led  me 
to  the  idea  of  sending  you  this  sample  was,  reading  that  small  fish  were  so 

Elentiful  with  you,  that  they  are  used  for  manure ;  and,  surely,  it  would  be  more 
umane  to  dry  a  part,  and  use  it  to  vary  the  food  of  the  poor,  than  to  plough 
it  down  in  a  field.  The  baker's  oven,  when  the  bread  is  baked,  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fish  dried. 

Owing  to  our  long  winters,  we  are  forced  to  pay  the  most  particular  atten- 
tion to  our  supply  of  vegetables,  and,  among  the  rest,  we  salt  French  beans, 
spinach,  and  the  green  of  celery  and  parsley,  usiug  the  latter  two  to  relish  our 
soups.  The  process  is  simple,  and,  I  think,  ftdlv  explained  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  184. 
A  layer  of  vegetables  and  one  of  salt,  put  in  altematdy  till  the  keg  is  full,  and 
a  stone  resting  on  a  board,  to  press  it  down,  iotm  the  whole  pjro^as.  Biroad 
beans  and  peas  are  dried,  and  the  latter,  taken  young,,  are  most  excelloit  You 
will  ever  kindly  keep  in  mind  that  the  dishes  I  recommend  arc  not  for  luxury, 
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esicept  the  finer  grits.  Manoa  and  Snolenskaia  grits,  when  boiled  in  iiii)k» 
and  sweetened  with  sugar^  are  most  delicious ;  and  be  not  alarmed,  I  beg,*  at 
the  i4>pearance  of  the  dry  fish :  a  little  boiling  will  take  out  the  wrinkles.  The 
most  effectual  way  would  be  to  get  any  Russian  cook,  if  such  is  to  be  found 
in  London,  to  make  the  dishes ;  or,  perhaps,  a  cook  might  be  found  among' 
the  Jews;  but  a  Russian  would  be  best.  The  operation  is  very  simple ;  and,  if 
you  have  eaten  your  porrid^,  as  I  suspect  you  have,  you  will  understand  me  at 
once,  only  substituting  bakmg  for  boiling.  The  former  is,  in  this  country,  an 
easy  matter,  as  every  peasant  must  hare  an  oven  in  his  house  to  keep  him 
warm,  and  all  the  ovens  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  baker's.  This  is  well ;  but 
my  hope  of  rendering  what  1  have  said  really  useful  is  grounded  on  a  renewal 
of  my  former  recommendation  of  sedulously  cultivating  bees,  as  their  honey 
will  make  many  an  insipid  dish  palatable,  especially  for  childi«n.  Should  tfa!e 
care  of  a  few  hives  be  too  much  for  a  labourer's  family,  several  fiunilies  might 
join,  collect  all  their  hives  into  one  place,  and  get  some  old  man,  past  the  years 
of  working  in  the  fields,  to  look  after  them ;  and,  if  they  cannot  afibrd  to  pay 
him,  a  parish  pauper  might  be  employed,  whose  little  comforts  might  be  in* 
creased  by  occasional  gins  either  of  money  or  of  food.  The  number  of  hives 
might  be  increased  to  any  amount  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years ;  and, 
besides  bettering  the  situation  of  the  family,  the  surplus  honey  and  wax  would 
leave  a  htde  fund  for  domestic  purposes.  Bees,  when  once  introduced,  cost 
nothing ;  what  they  yield  is  clear  profit;  and,  when  the  swarming  season  comes, 
plenty  oif  people  will  be  found  to  join,  under  a  leader,  in  the  sport  of  collect* 
ingtnem. 

There  are  many  peasants  in  this  country  who  have  200,  and  some  even  as 
many  as  500,  hives,  whence  they  draw  a  handsome  revenue.  The  hives  are 
the  rudest  imaginable,  being  simply  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out.  The 
peasants  here  do  not  often  destroy  the  bees ;  when  they  take  the  honey  they 
fix  an  old  sack  to  a  hair  sieve,  and  cover  their  face,  neck,  and  shoulders  with 
it,  the  sieve  serving  as  a  visor,  through  which  they  can  see  to  do  their  work. 
They  Ms  a  ligature  round  their  coats,  at  the  wrist,  to  prevent  the  bees  getting 
up  their  sleeves,  and  defend  their  hands  with  gloves.  They  next  create  some 
smoke  in- any  vessel  they  have  at  hand,  with  which  they  dnve  the  bees  afield, 
and,  by  holding  it  close  to  their  persons,  keep  themselves  from  being  incom- 
moded. They  then  open  the  hive,  cut  out  what  they  want ;  and,  on  leaving  it, 
the  bees  return  to  their  former  occupations.  The  visor  I  used  was  similar  to 
a  fencing  mask,  made  of  thin  brass  wire,  with  the  pendent  part  of  leather, 
which  forms  an  impenetrable  defence  to  the  head  and  lipper  part  of  the  body. 
Mead  forms  also  a  very  pleasant  drink,  and  would  give  zest  to  a  Sunday's 
dinner,  if  the  taste  for  ardent  spirits  is  not  too  predominant  in  the  country. 
Here  some  of  the  finest  is  sold  as  high  as  2  id.  the  bottle.  Mushrooms  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  here  during  the  fasts ;  but  I  do 
not  send  a  sample  of  them,  as  the  population  of  England  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  tneir  qualities  to  collect  the  proper  sorts :  here  an  accident  is, 
at  least  to  me,  unknown,  though  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  mush- 
rooms are  brought  to  supply  uie  markets  of  all  the  towns  in  the  country.  I 
presume  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  hazel  nuts  in  England,  and  that  oil  might 
be  manufactured  there,  and, perhaps,  be  of  use.  Mustard  oil  is  exoelient,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  K>r  the  better  oils,  where  the  price  of  the  latter  is 
too  high  for  the  labouring  men.  Poppy  oil  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  fabricated, 
though  the  opium  is  extracted ;  but  the  idea  is  theoretical,  and  experiment  must 
decide.  The  dried  firtut  I  would  recommend  your  trying  at  your  own  table, 
stewing  it  till  tender,  and  seasonmg  the  dish  with  sugar.  The  pears  may 
require  a  little  soaking,  to  take  out  the  smoky  smell,  and  to  soften  them. 
The  fritters  in  this  country  are  made  by  mixing  the  ingredients  with  warm 
water,  or,  much  better,  with  warm  milk,  and  adding  a  little  yeast.  When  well 
risen,  the  material  is  put  into  a  fi'ying-pan,  and  baked  in  a  brisk  oven  (I  doubt 
not,  a  Dutch  Oven  would  serve),  much  on  the  principle  of  a  Yorkshire  pudding. 
These  firitters  must  be  eaten  hot,  as  soon  as  made.    They  may  also  be  pre- 
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pamd  in  a  common  frjmig-pan,  onljr  in  that  case  the  batter  muit  be  thickeri 
and  they  are  not  so  fine.  Buckwheat  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  grain  for 
general  use,  and  would  answer  for  man  as  well  as  for  pheasants.  An  oven,  for 
man^  porposeSy  may  be  made  of  an  iron  pot  or  saucepan,  with  a  cover,  by 
placmg  it  on  a  moderate  fire,  and  putting  nve  coals  over  the  cover.  Should 
you  want  anything  of  me,  you  know  my  address;  in  the  interim,  as  I  hate  ap* 
pearing  in  prist,  know  me,  I  beg,  as  -—  7%e  Labouref^i  Friend, 

Last  of  Samples  received. 

Wheat,  manufactured  into  manna  ^pts ;  price  SO  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for 

porridge,  with  water,  or. boiled  with  milk,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  peaa- 

soup :  also  for  making  firitters  and  puddings. 
Wheat  mmiufiietured  into  malt ;  price  80  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  beer,  or  an 

adduious  liquor  called  quas. 
Bye  manufiictured  into  grits;  price  20  copecks  per  lb.:  used  for  porridge 

with  milk. 
Rye  manufiKiured  into  malt;  price  15  and  13  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  beer 

and  quas. 
Bartev  i»«ui&ctured  into  grits;  price  10  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  porridge. 

and  with  milk. 
Bariey  manufactured  into  flour ;  price  10  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  bread, 

pies,  fiitters,  and  piuicakes. 
Barley  manufactured  into  malt;  price  15  copedLs  per  lb.:  used  for  beer  and 

quas. 
Oats  mannfiustured  into  grits ;  price  18  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  porridge  and 

water-gruel. 
Oats  manufiictured  into  flour;  price  20  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  fritters  and 

jelly. 
Oats  manufactured  into  roasted  flour;  price  12  copecks  per  lb. :  to  eat  raw, 

mixed  with  quas,  or  water ;  mostly  U8c»  by  labourers  in  the  field. 
Buckwheat  manufactured  into  grits ;  price  12  copecks  per  lb. :  two  qualities^ 

used  for  porridge ;  to  be  eaten  with  butter  or  milk ;  and  firitters. 
Buckwheat  manufiictured  into  Smolenskaia;  price  23  copecks  per  lb.:  used 

boiled  in  milk,  and  for  porridge,  fiitters,  and  puddings. 
Buckwheat  manufactured  into  flour ;  price  16  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  frit- 
ters and  pies. 
Millet  manufactured  into  flour ;  price  12  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  porridge, 

puddings,  and  fritters. 
Peas,  ripe,  unbroken ;  price  2  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  broth  or  stews. 
Peas,  young,  green,  dried;  price  2  copecks  per  lb. :  used  at  the  best  tables  for 

soups  or  stews,  or  to  boil. 
Peas  manu&ctured  into  flour ;  price  15  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  fritters, 

jelly,  and  puddings. 
Potatoes  manufactured  into  flour ;  price  40  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  pud- 

dmgs  and  jellies,  seasoned  with  fiiut. 
Nut  oil;  price  120  copecks  per  lb.:  to  firy  fish  with,  and  eat  with  porridge 

during  lasts. 
Mustard  oil ;  price  200  copecks  per  lb.:  used  to  firy  fish  with,  and  for  salads. 
Poppy  oil;  price  70  copecks  per  lb. :  used  to  firy  fish  with,  and  for  salads; 

also  fi>r  other  purposes,  as,  in  Russia,  butter,  during  the  fasts,  is  forbidden. 
Dried  api^es ;  pnce  80  copecks  per  lb. :  used  fi>r  tarts,  to  stew,  and  compote. 
Dried  pears ;  price  80  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  tarts,  to  stew,  &c 
Dried  apricots ;  piice  100  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  tarts,  to  stew,  &c. 
Dried  cnerries,  wild ;  price,  80  copecks  per  Ib^ :  used  for  soup;  most  excellent 

with  sugar  and  spices  m  tarts. . 
Dried  strawberries,  wild ;  price.  80  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  tarts  and  pud- 

«  dlBgSL  ' 

Dried  raspberries,  wild;   price  80  copecks   per  lb«:  used  for  tarts  and 
pudding. 
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Dried  blackberries,  wild ;  price  50  copecks  per  lb. :  used  for  tarts  and  pud« 

dings. 
Dried  black  currants,  wild  (racclnium  uligindsum) ;  price  80  copecks  per  lb. : 

used  for  tarts  and  puddings. 
Fish,  a  kind  of  minnow,  dried  in  an  oven,  on  straw ;  price  25  copecks  per  lb. : 

used  as  a  whet  before  dinner,  and  in  soups  and  stews. 

The  prices  in  the  above  list  are  for  small  quantities,  except  for  the  grits 
[groats]  which  are  bought  for  house  use  by  the  chetwerick,  a  medbure  which  is 
a  little  less  than  a  bushel,  as  follows ;  viz. : — Buckwheat,  4  rubles,  50  copecks ; 
barley,  3  rubles,  50  copecks;  oats,  4  rubies;  millet,  7  rubles.  You  must 
call  to  mind  that  we  have  been  sufierinff  next  to  famine  last  year;  but  in 
former  years  the  prices  were  nearly  half  less  throughout ;  and  it  is  expected 
will  return  to  their  former  level.  A  copeck  is  the  Uth  part  of  a  penny ;  or, 
for  shortness'  sake,  10  copecks  are  equal  to  1-iW*  10  lb.  Russian  make  91b. 
English. 

[We  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  another  letter  of  our  correspondent 
respecting  these  samples.  It  is  interesting  in  various  points  of  view,  and  par* 
ticularly  as  showing  hb  benevolent  turn  of  mind.] 

The  promised  supply  of  samples,  which  will  show  you  the  extensive  use  of 

r'n  in  this  country,  rendered  unavoidable  by  our  protracted  winters,  and  by 
long  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Greek  religion ;  these  &sts  being  kept  with 
strictness  by  all  classes  of  people,  except  by  many  in  the  better  walks  of 
life^  and  by  some  of  the  common  people  who  have  mixed  with  foreigners,  and 
are  resident  in  large  towns.  I  sent  you  the  two  boxes  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  I 
fear  the  peasants  in  England  will  not  be  tempted  to  use  any  of  the  grain;  and 
as  for  the  populace  of  the  towns,  I  am  sure  tney  will  not.  The  preparations  of 
buckwheat  (a  grain,  I  believe,  you  only  use  for  birds)  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  of  all ;  and,  as  I  wrote  you,  the  Smolenskaia  and  manna  grits  form  dishes 
which  may  be  used  in  the  first  femilies  of  the  land,  if  such  a  meal  as  supper 
exists  any  longer :  at  any  rate,  they  are  most  excellent  food  for  children.  I 
know  little  of  my  native  land ;  but,  surely,  the  British  hills,  or  hilly  parts  which 
are  uncultivated,  must  teem  with  wild  berries :  those  of  Scotland,  I  am  pretty 
certain,  do;  and  the  drying  of  the  fi*uit  would  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
Highland  women  and  children,  besides  mending  the  fare,  not  of  the  poor  alone, 
but  even  of  the  middling  classes  of  society. 

The  apples  I  sent  you  I  also  believe  to  be  wild,  as  about  six  and  seven 
hundred  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  q)ple  trees  abound,  sown  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  woods. 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  crusade  carrying  on  against  the  sparrows.  In 
my  garden,  if  they  get  out  of  my  way,  when  I  am  half  a  dozen  paces  from  them, 
I  am  satisfied.  A  sieve  cover,  some  sticks  with  floating  feathers  tied  to  them, 
and  some  old  nets,  defend  my  peas ;  but,  as  they  are  sown  by  line,  my  best 
defence  is  a  couple  of  laths,  placed  diagonally  against  one  another,  and  as 
much  open  at  top  as  to  admit  light,  but  to  exclude  the  body  of  a  sparrow.  I 
calculate  that,  if  these  impudent  fellows  do  me  little  harm,  they  must  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  ^ood,  as  they  must  eat  to  live.  In  my  younger  days,  I  recollect 
hearing  that  m  a  district  of  Prussia  the  sparrows  were  nearly  annihilated, 
designedly,  and  that  in  consequence  of  it  a  race  of  worms  or  caterpillars  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants,  as  the  less  evil  of  the  two, 
bought  sparrows  in  distant  parts  to  renew  the  breed.  On  looking  over  my 
vade  mecum,  your  Encyclop<Bdiay  I  observe  that,  ampng  the  currants,  you  have 
not  got  the  green  one.  I  have  all  the  sorts  you  enumerate,  and  the  green 
•besides ;  but  in  ray  soil  it  does  not  bear  well.  1  got  the  variety  from  FiiSand. 
As  gardening  is  my  only  pastime,  and,  indeed,  a  passion,  I  shall  be  truly  happy 
to  be  useful  to  you,  and  more  especially  in  the  cause  of  the  labouring  poor. 

To-day  I  had  fish  soup.  The  stock  was  small  fish  and  perch,  boned, 
boiled  in  it.  The  blackberries  make  excellent  soup.  I  am  trying  the  dried 
fruit  in  many  ways,  and  can  produce  them  at  my  own  table. 
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[We  recdyed  all  tiie  articles  safe  in  the  last  wedL  of  September,  and  have 
tasted  the  fish,  the  dried  apricots,  apples,  and  blackberries,  and  found  them  ex- 
tremely good,  particularly  the  fish  and  the  apricots.  We  shall  taste  all  the 
rest,  and  report  on  them.  In  the  meantime  we  return  our  much-esteemed 
correspondent  our  sincere  thanks.  —  Cond,] 
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AsBWELL  m  Hertfordshire,  —  On  visiting  Ashwell,  in  the  county  of  Herts, 
some  time  since,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  rise  of  a  spring,  or  springs,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  river  Cam,  and  which  is  situated  on 
the  verge  of  the  road  as  you  enter  the  village  from  Royston.  A  kind  of  irre- 
gular cove  is  formed,  which,  in  the  centre  alongside  of  the  road,  may  be  about 
14  ft.  or  16  ft.  deep,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  but  shelving  down  on  each  side. 
The  accompanying  sketch  (J^,  10.)  is  intended  to  give  a  representation  of  it. 
When  the  springs  are  all  up,  as  many  as  thirtv-seven  maybe  counted,  all  issuing 
firom  nooks,  as  represented  in  the  sketch;  and  the  waters,  joining  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, form  a  kind  of  small  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  an  ash  tree, 
and  from  which,  it  is  said,  the  village  of  Ashwell  (by  the  conjunction  of  ash  and 
well)  derives  its  name :  nevertheless,  the  village,  no  doubt,  bore  the  uame  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  tree  which  b  now  growing  there. 

At  Woolmer's,  near  Hertford,  there  is  a  spring  worthy  of  notice,  situated  in  a 
wilderness,  to  which  a  branch  of  the  pleasure-ground  leads.  There  is  a  sort  of 
romantic  wildness  about  this  spot,  which  renders  it  a  pleasing  and  cool  retreat 
during  the  summer  months ;  and  it  is  greatly  admired  by  visiters.  The  spring  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  well  clothed  with  trees  and  foliage:  its  diameter  may 
be  about  60  fl.,  and  it  is  in  appearance  like  a  pool,  or  pond ;  it  throws  up  a  large 
volume  of  water,  which  forms  a  cascade,  and,  at  about  100  yards'  distance,  joins 
the  river  Lea,  which  skirts  the  wilderness  on  the  south.  It  is  said  that  this  sprint 
is  unfathomable ;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  very  deep ;  and, 
although  such  a  quantity  of  water  continually  issues  from  it,  it  is  always  per- 
fectly calm  on  the  surface.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  spring  with  regard  to 
the  colour  of  its  water,  which  is  of  a  bluish  green ;  but,  when  taken  up  and 
poured  into  a  glass,  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  Whether  this  colour  is  produced  by 
the  chalky  sides  of  the  pool,  its  great  depth,  the  refraction  of  light,  or  any  of 
these  combined,  has  not  been  determined.  That  it  b  not  produced  by  the 
foliage  around  is  certain,  as,  during  winter,  it  has  the  same  appearance.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  thb  phe- 
nomenon. 

That  water  b  a  grand  requisite  in  landscape  scenery  has  been  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  all  writers  upon  the  subject;  atad,  in  short, it  is  generally  considered 
that  no  pface  of  importance  is  perfect  without  it.  That  the  prevailing  taste  b 
in  accordance  with  thb  opinion,  b  manifest  from  continual  observation ;  and 
hence  it  b  that  the  margins  of  rivers  abound  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  lollas, 
and  that,  where  nature  does  not  afford  facilities  for  attaining  the  object  desired, 
artificial  means  are  resorted  to.  The  banks  of  the  river  Thames  afford  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  strong  propensitv  that  prevails  for  having  water  for  embellish- 
ment, by  the  numerous  seats  and  villas  with  which  they  are  adorned ;  and  the 
number  of  marine  residences  which  are  to  be  seen  along  our  coasts  go  to  cor- 
roborate the  truth  of  these  observations,  at  least  so  mr  as  that  water  has  a 
pleasing  effect.  In  fact,  there  is  that  something  in  this  element,  which  seems 
to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  all  that  b  truly  sublime  in  scenery ;  and,  while 
it  has  frequently  inspired  the  poet's  song,  it  has  not  been  less  admired  by  the 
lovers  of  nature.    Hence,  from  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  down  to  the  rivulet. 
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thu  meanders  along  the  rale,  opportunities  Ehould  never  be  lost  s^t  or  in  nrn- 
kins  use  of  it,  so  as  to  ^ve  it  all  the  efibct  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Iliere 
is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule  as  it  reapectB  Diarine  residences ;  where 
the  house  should  never  be  artificially  brought  into  view,  so  as  that  from  any 
position  it  may  be  seen  in  a  line  with  the  sea ;  as  in  such  situationa  it  would 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  produce  no  effbct. 

The  propensity  above  alludetTto  is  also  apparent  In  most  of  those  countries ' 
where  taste  and  refinement  have  made  considerable  progress ;  and,  where  na- 
ture has  been  sparing  in  affording  means  for  gratification  equal  to  the  dcn.and, 
art  has  been  resorted  to,  and  in  some  instances  at  an  enormous  expense  of 
caoital  and  labour,  in  the  construction  of  a»meducta,jeli-d'eau,  &t.  At  Ver> 
r»ard  to  fountains;  which  are  there  of 


tallies  there  is  an  instance  of  this  with  r^an 
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the  most  splendid  description^  and  upon  the  grandest  scale  of  any,  perhapsy  in 
the  world,  aad^  wheaJa  tiiU  {di^,  pics«Dt  oee  -of  th^  most  strikii^  efiects  ima« 
ginable,  surpassing  the  conceptions  of  most  persons,  except  those  who  have 
witnessed  them ;  though,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  of  keeping 
them  at  work,  they  do  not  play,  at  the  most,  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

It  would  seem  that  Britain  is  rather  peculiarly  favoured  above  most  of  her 
Continental  neighbours,  by  the  distribution  of  her  streams  and  rivulets  in  such 
a  wa;^  as  to  give  greater  fecilities  lor  employing  them  in  accordance  with  the 
English  taste  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  taste  has,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
grown  out  of  those  racilities  which  areoflered  for  employing  them  in  artificially 
rendering  the  scenery  in  thdr  vicinities  such  as  we  see  them.  •—  T,  Euiger^ 
Shariffraoe,  1834. 

Public  Crordefu  mid  lAterary  IniHtutioni. — Mr.  Buckingham  has  brctugfatinto 
parliament  a  bill  for  the  better  preservation  of  public  health  and  morals,  by 
empowering  the  majority  of  rate-payers  to  establish  Literary  Institutions  and 
Gardens,  or  other  places  of  public  recreation  in  the  open  air.  (See  Mom, 
Cftroji^  July  10th  and  16th,  1835.)  The  proposal  met  with  the  most  favour- 
able r^rept^on  from  the  House ;  and,  should  the  bill  pass  ii^to  a  law,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  noblest  victories  ever  gained  b^  the  majonty  against  the  few.  We 
trust  that  gardeners  will  not  be  wanting  m  ui]|ing  on  this  measure  wherever 
they  have  any.  influence^  and  in  giving  their  advice  and  assistance  gratis,  in  lay- 
ing out  the  gardens,  and  planting  them  with  trees,  shrubs^  and  p£mts,  in  such 
a  manner  that  as  there  shall  not  be  a  single  duplicate. 

This  was  written  in  July.  In  August  the  bul  was  withdrawn ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  presented  again  next  session. —  Cond, 

The  Bristol^  C&flan,  and  IVett  of  England  Zoological  Socidy.  -^  We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  the  plan,  recently  adopted,  of  establishing  a  Zoological  Garden  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  has  been  so  favourably  received,  that  no  doubt 
remains  of  its  successful  accoinplishment.  The  capital  stock  required  has  been 
raised  without  the  necessity  of^  any  special  solicitation,  or  even  the  common 
preliminary  of  a  general  appeal  to  the  public.  Had  sudi  an  appeal  been  made, 
it  is  probable  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to 
the  greater  number  of  whom  the  plan  at  the  present  moment  is  absolutely  un- 
known, would  have  been  eager  to  give  their  patronage  to  an  undertaking  that 
promises,  both  in  utility  and  ornament,  to  hold  so  distinguished  a  rank  among 
the  great  features  of  improvement  which  are  now  in  the  rapid  progress  of  de- 
velopement  amcMig  us.  When  the  elements  of  our  commerciiu  prosperity  are 
receiving  daily  the  most  powerful  stimulants,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  simul- 
taneous excitements  in  literature  and  science,  which  such  institutions  as  the 
Zoological  Society  are  now  administering  to  die  public  mind  and  taste.  We 
trust  that  the  spirited  institutors  of  this  establishment  will  be  encouraged,  by 
the  cordial  support  it  has  so  instantaneously  received,  to  extend  their  ^ans  of 
improvement,  open  their  books  to  a  greater  number  of  subscribers,  and  thus 
procure  resources  for  completely  perfecting  it  in  all  its  details,  and  for  ex- 
tending its  plan^  so  as  to  combine  with  it  other  and  not  less  necessary  im- 
provements. A  Botanical  Garden,  for  instance,  might  be  most  advantageously 
combined  with  the  Zoole^cal,  and  each  would  be  essentially  auxiliary  to  the 
Others  If  these  were  uni^  in  their  locality,  as  well  as  in  their  noble  objects, 
we  n^g^t  look  forward  to  a  scene  in  our  immediate  vicinity  of  more  attraction 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  direction  of  the  United  Kingdom« — Bristol 
Mknatm 

We  understand  that  this  garden  has  been  laid  out  by  our  friend  IMhr.  Forrest, 
late  of  $yoa  House  Gardens.  We  hope  the  progress  of  improvement  will  not 
stop  till  not  only  every  town^  but  every  viUage,  will  have  its  garden,  its  arbo- 
retum, its  library,  and  its  museum,  of  some  sort.  But  we  should  like  to  see  the 
thing  done,  not  by  subscription,  as  '^  must  necessarily  be  in  the  present  in« 
font  st^e  of  this  lund  of  impt Qvespient^  buti  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  plan,  at  the 
expense  of  all,  and  for  the  benefit  of  «dL    We  should  like  to  see  every  little 
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town  and  village  considered  as  a  community^  and  that  community  providing  for 
themselves,  as  a  whole,  all  those  rational  enjovments  and  luxuries  which  are 
now  only  exclusively  eqjo^ed  by  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  town* 
house  should  be  the  mansion  in  which  the  community  should  give  their  splen- 
did dinners,  ditjedmh^  and  other  feasts,  when  thev  choose  to  do  so ;  the  public 
ffordens  should  be  their  pleasure-ground  and  park ;  and  so  on.  In  short,  there 
18  nothing  worth  having,  now  enjoyed  by  the  wealthiest  in  the  land,  tktt  might 
not  be  ei\joyed  by  the  members  of  a  corporation,  where  fdi  were  considered 
equal  iu  point  of  rights.  We  allude  to  no  fimcifUl  scheme  of  community  of 
goods,  or  to  Mr.  Owen's  college  system ;  our  ideas  mi^t  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution by  the  mere  passing  of  the  bill  brought  into  parliament,  during  the  last 
session,  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  —  Cond, 

Building  at  Nbrthjleet, — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  27  acres  of  ground 
at  Northneet  **  are  being  covered  with  houses  in  the  London  manner,  in  re- 
gular streets,  with  diminutive  gardens ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  will  have  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  town,  or,  rather,  of  a  crowded  village,  without  any  of  its  ad-  - 
vantages ;  viz.  cheapness  of  provisions,  privacy  or  publicity  at  pleasure,  and 
choice  of  study  or  amusement."  He  has  said  a  great  deal  more  in  favour  of 
open,  airy,  detached  dwellings,  with  gardens  which  cannot,  like  those  of  a  town, 
be  overlooked ;  in  all  of  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him;  lamenting*with  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  should  be  such  a  general  ignorance,  in  the  great 
mass  of  society,  of  what  constitutes  health  and  enjoyment  in  a  dwelling,  as  to 
induce  them  to  rent  such  houses  so  crowded  together.  We  are  persuaded  that 
this  will  not  long  be  the  case,  and  that  the  rising  generation  will  grow  up  with 
very  different  ideas  on  this  subject  from  those  of  their  parents.  In  Leish 
Hun^t  London  Journal^  a  twopenny  paper,  which  it  would  contribute  to  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  every  human  being  to  read,  there  have  lately  been 
some  admirable  articles  relating  to  this  subject.  It  is  by  diffusing  the  kind  of 
knowledge  contmned  in  these  articles  among  all  classes,  so  as  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  properly  constructed  houses,  that  such  houses  will  be  produced,  and 
many  that  are  at  present  occupied  deserted.  Whenever  we  see  a  builder's 
speculation  going  on,  and  sitting-rooms  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  height,  and  bed-rooms 
not  quite  so  high,  being  constructed,  wesa^  to  ourselves :  This  will  be  all  very 
well  for  a  year  or  two;  but  who  will  live  in  such  houses  twenty  years  hence, 
when  railroads  in  all  directions  shall  have  rendered  it  as  easy  to  go  twenty 
miles  from  London  as  it  is  now  to  go  two ;  and  when  free  trade  in  com,  and 
all  raw  materials,  shall  have  rendered  labour  so  cheap,  that  as  good  a  house 
may  be  built  for  100/.  as  now  <:osts  300/.  ?  —  Cond. 

Booker's  Hoe,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  558.  fig.  115.)  We  have  at  length  received 
one  of  these  hoes  (a  very  superior  kind  of  Dutch,  or  thrust,  hoe)  Brom  the  in- 
ventor, and  we  have  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  who  have  promised 
to  manufacture  some  for  sale.  —  Cond. 

The  Paio  de  Vaca,  or  Cow  Tree. —  After  a  variety  of  efforts,  made  through  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  1  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  the  fruit  of  that  interesting  and  valuable 
production  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  which  has  acquired  such  celebrity  from 
the  travels  of  Humboldt,  and  which  furnishes  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
vegetable  milk  to  the  thirsty  peasants  of  those  burning  regions ;  I  mean  the 
Palo  de  Vaca,  or  cow  tree,  or  which,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  there  are,  if 
not  many  different  gen^a,  at  least  some  diversity  of  species.  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  discrepancy  between  the  account  given  of  the  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  has  been  now  sent  to  me,  and  that  of  the  illustrious  traveller 
just  mentioned ;  as,  also,  from  the  accounts  formerly  received  from  my  valu- 
able correspondent,  of  the  three  milk  trees,  the  Popa,  the  Lerio,  and  the 
Laul^,  growing  in  the  forests  of  the  Chor6,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  near 
Citara,  or  Quibdo,  the  capital.    • 

I  shall  first  transcribe  the  passage  relating  to  the  sort  now  sent,  and  some 
other  matters,  from  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  letter  of  the  22d  of  last  March,  from 
Caraccas :  — • 
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**  I  #fll  not  foTffSt  yea  t/h  the  BdlijMt  of  the  Ufio  hermoto  (PeAttMtak 
Widuiatum  Humb!),  and  wili  write  to  a  friend  in  the  Tay  to  get  some  Lirio 
bulbs.  I  s^d  you,  with  this,  three  seeds,  or  (rait,  of  the  PeUo  de  Vaca^  or 
milk  tree :  one  of  them  is  in  it«  husk,  and  the  others  are  without  it.  I  hop6 
they  Vf'M  vegetate  with  you^  The  average  temperature  where  these  splendid^ 
lo^,  and  umbrageous  trees  gi'ow,  is  from  70°  to  76°  of  Fahrenheit,  amidst  ti 
thii^  foi^t  of  oSier  large  trees,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  hi  a  soil  black  and  rich,  and  containing  a  great  degree  of  moisture  the 
wh<^  year  through." 

As  the  work  in  which  Humboldt  speaks  of  this  remarkable  production  of 
m  hoanteous  Providence  may  not  be  accessible  to  all  your  numerous  readers, 
I  sbail^  for  their  information,  extract  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the  English 
translation  of  his  Personal  Narraiivey  p.  212,  213,  &c.,  the  observations  of  this 
^distinguished  traveller,  which  difita*  in  some  slight  degree  from  Sir  Robert's 
aeeaunt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  particulars  which  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
eessttry  to  introduce  i  — 

**  We  returned  frcto  Puato  Cabello  to  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  and  again 
Mopped  at  the  plantation  of  Barbula,  by  which  the  new  road  to  Valencia  is 
^ticed.  We  had  heard,  seteral  weeks  before,  of  a  tree,  the  juice  of  which  \A 
ft  nouri&hlng  milk.  It  is  called  the  cow  tree ;  and  we  were  assured  that  the 
negroes  of  &e  ferm^  who  drink  plentifully  of  this  v^table  milk,  consider  it  as 
a  wholesoi&e  aliment.  All  the  milky  juices  of  plants  being  acrid,  bitter,  and 
more  er  less  poisonous,  this  assertion  appeared  to  us  ihore  or  less  extraor* 
dfinafy ;  but  we  found,  by  experience,  durmg  our  stay  at  Barbula,  that  th6 
virtues  of  the  PaIo  de  Vaca  had  not  been  exaggerated.  This  fine  tree  riseft 
like  the  broad-leaved  star  apple.  Its  oblong  and  points  leaves,  tough  and 
altemste,  are  marked  by  lateral  ribs,  prominent  at  the  lower  surface,  and  paF- 
ralleL  They  are  some  of  them  10  in.  long.  We  did  not  see  the  flower :  th^ 
frnk  (from  the  specimen  sent  to  me,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  nectarine) 
is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  contains  one,  and  sometimes  two,  nuts.  When  mci- 
Btons  Hre  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  cow  tree,  it  yields  abundance  of  a  glutinous 
milk,  toletably  thick,  destitute  of  all  acrimony,  and  of  an  agreesble  and  balmy 
KneU.  It  was  offered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  the  tuttono,  or  calabash  tree.  We 
drank  considerable  quantities  of  it  iti  the  evening  before  we  went  to  bed,  and 
very  early  in  the  morning,  without  fueling  the  least  injurious  eXSi€t,  The  vis- 
cosity of  thi^  milk  alone  renders  it  a  little  disagreeable.  The  ne^oes,  and  the 
free  pec^le,  who  work  in  the  plantations,  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their  bread 
of  maize  or  cassava.  The  major  domo  of  the  farm  told  us  that  the  negroes 
grow  iensihlj^  iktter  dufing  the  season  when  the  Paio  de  Vdca  funiishes  theku 
with  most  milk.  This  juice,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  presents  at  its  suriace, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  membraned 
of  a  strongly  animalised  substance,  yellowish,  stringy,  and  resembling  a  cheesy 
substance.  These  membranes,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  more  aqueous 
liquid,  are  elastic  almost  like  caoutcliouc;  but  they  undergo,  in  time,  the  same 
phenomena  of  putrefaction  as  gelatine.  The  people  call  the  coagulum  that 
separates  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  cheese.  This  coagulum  grows  sour  in  the 
space  of  five  or  six  days,  as  I  observed  in  the  small  portions  which  I 
carried  to  Kueva  Valencia.  The  milk,  contained  in  a  stopped  phial,  had 
d^^dted  a  little  coagulum^  and,  far  from  becoming  fetid,  it  exhaled  constantly 
a  balsamic  odour.  The  fresh  juice,  mixed  with  cold  water,  was  scarcely  coagu*« 
lated  at  all ;  but,  On  the  contact  of  nitric  acid,  the  separation  of  the  viseoU£i 
membranes  took  place. 

^  The  extraordinary  tree  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  particularly  from  Barbula  %o  the  Lake 
of  Maracaybo.  Some  stocks  of  it  exist  near  the  vill^e  of  San  Mateo  (where 
the  Victoria  wheat  is  cultivated) ;  and,  according  to  M.  Bredemeyer,  whose 
travels  have  so  much  enriched  the  fine  hot-houses  of  Scht mbrunn  and  Vienna, 
in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  three  days*  journey  east  of  Caraccas.    This  natu^ 
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ralist  founds  like  us,  that  the  vegetable  milk  of  the  Pah  de  Vaca  bad  an  agree- 
.able  taste  and  an  aromatic  smell.  At  Caucagua,  the  natives  call  the  tree 
that  furnishes  this  nourishing  juice,  the  milk  tree  (Arbol  de  Leche).  They  pro* 
fess  to  recognise,  from  the  thickness  and  colour  or  the  foliage,  the  trunks  that 
yield  the  most  juice ;  as  the  herdsman  distinguishes,  from  external  signs,  a  good 
milch  cow.  No  botanist  has  hitherto  known  the  existence  of  this  plant,  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  procure  the  parts  of  fructification.  It  appears,  according 
to  M.  Kunth,  to  belong  to  the  Sapota  family.  Long  after  my  return  to  Eu- 
rope I  found,  in  the  description  of  the  West  Indies  by  Laet,  a  Dutchman,  a 
passage  that  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  the  cow  tree*  '*  There  exists 
trees,"  says  Laet  {Desc,  Ind,  Occ,  lib.  18.  c.  4.  ed.  1633,  {).  672.),  "  in  the 
province  of  Cumana,  the  sap  of  which  resembles  curdled  milk,  and  affords  a 
Salubrious  nourishment." 

It  is  not  here  the  solemn  shades  of  forests,  the  majestic  course  of  rivers,  the 
mountains  wrapped  in  eternal  frost,  that  excite  our  emotion.  A  few  drops 
of  vegetable  juice  recall  to  our  minds  all  the  power,  fulness,  and  the  fecundity 
of  nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and 
dry  leaves.  Its  large  woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone.  For 
jseveral  months  of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its  foliage.  Its 
branches  appear  dead  and  dried ;  but,  when  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows 
from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  this 
vegetable  fountain  is  most  abundant.  The  blacks  and  natives  are  then  seei; 
hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  yellow,  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  empty  their  bowls 
under  the  tree  itself;  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children.  We  seem 
to  see  the  family  of  a  shepherd  who  distributes  the  milk  of  his  flock." 

Humboldt  speaks  of  the  cow  tree  as  growing  on  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock^ 
where  it  has  little  soil,  and  less  moisture.  Sir  Robert,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  it  grows  to  a  vast  size  in  the  depths  of  humid  forests,  where  it  enjoys  a 
rich  and  fertile  soil.  The  nature  of  the  locality  will  account  for  the  difference 
in  the  statements.  In  Kunth's  description  I  have  introduced  those  points 
in  which  he  seems  to  differ  from  my  specimen :  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
footstalk  (which  is  broken  off  J  is  deeply  sunk  in  the  body  of  the  first,  giving 
it  almost  the  appearance  of  bemg  hearted ;  the  equatorial  diameter  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  exceeds  the  polar,  or  that  measured  in  the  direction  of 
the  insertion  of  the  footstalk ;  the  U)rmer  measuring  2  in.,  the  latter  1|^  in.  only : 
hence  its  shape  is  more  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  or,  rather,  approaches  to 
reniform.  The  form  of  the  specimen  sent,  on  the  contrary,  approaches  nearer 
to  a  sphere,  being  nearly  ^  of  an  inch  in  its  polar,  and  somewhat  less  than 
this  in  its  equatorial,  diameter ;  it  has,  also,  a  cicatrix  at  its  base,  as  though  it 
had  been  attached  to  a  dissepiment. 

•  In  order  to  give  a  connected  view  of  all  the  information  I  possess  on  the 
subject  of  this  interesting  tree,  I  shall  now  extract  the  particulars  furnished 
to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Higson,  in  a  letter,  dated  Carthagena,  May  16.  1824, 
eleven  years  ago;         '  , 

Mr.  Higson  states,  that  this  tree  abounds  in  the  deep  and  humid  forests  of 
the  provinces  of  Choco  and  Popayan,  on  both  sides  of  the  line;  but  states 
ithat  he  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  flowers.  He  then  gives 
some  extracts  from  his  Journals  of  the  date  of  May  7.  1822,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  during  the  intermission  of  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  he 
accompanied  the  Alcaide  and  two  other  gentlemen  from  the  town  of  Quibdo; 
on  an  excursion  about  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  to  examine  the  cow  tree^ 
which  is  there  known  by  the  name  o£  Popa;  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  pro- 
cured by  the  Indians  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk,  and  by  the  jaguars,'  or 
wild  tigers,  by  lacerating  the  bark  with  their  claws ;  and  he  confirms  Huiii-' 
boldt's  accounts  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  by  remarking  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  both  men  and  brutes  during  the  season  in  which  this  milk  is  had 
In  greatest  abundance;  although,  he  observes,"  the  better  conditioned  inhabit-; 
ants,  timid  of  its  effects,  and  having  other  food,  make  no  other  use  of  it  than 
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to  besmear  straws  to  catch  parrots,  by  placing  them  across  their  nests ;  and, 
by  boiling  it  with  the  gum  of  the  mangle  tree  (?),  tempered  with  wood  ashes, 
producing  a  glue  impervious  to  moisture.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  they  obtained  abundance  of  the  milk,  which 
he  describes  as  being  aromatic,  sweet,  of  the  thickness  of  good  cream,  and  so 
white  as  to  stain  substances  on  which  it  fell  pretty  durably.  He  says,  that  it 
mixed  as  readily  with  spirits  as  cow's  milk,  and,  either  with  it  or  with  water, 
formed  an  agreeable  beverage,  of  which  they  drank  freely  without  injury. 
They  cut  down  one  of  the  trees,  which  he  describes  as  bemg  the  loftiest  of 
the  forest,  in  order  to  obtain  specimens,  and  found  that  the  timber  was  white; 
with  a  fine  grain,  proper  for  boards  or  shingles.  The  flowers,  which  he  was 
ififormed  were  very  showy,  were  gone ;  but  the  branches  were  loaded  with' 
fruit,  of  about  a  month  old,  growing  in  clusters  from  the  alse  of  the  leaves : 
the^  were  scabrous,  and  about  the  size  of  small  nutmegs.  The  leaves  he  de*' 
l^cnbes  as  standing  on  short  footstalks,  coriaceous,  hearted  at  the  base,  and 
marginate,  or  sometimes  pointed  at  their  summit :  they  were,  he  says,  covered 
over,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  large  semiglobular  glands.  He  consider^ 
ihis  tree  as  different  from  Humboldt's  Palo  de  Vaca  ;  which  latter  he  sup-' 
t>oses  to  be  the  same  with  that  called  lyria  in  the  Checo.  In  a  further  part  of 
nis  letter,  he  speaks  of  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  popa  gathered  by  himself  in' 
the  wood  of  the  Esca,  adjoining  Citara,  or  Quibdo,  which  he  sent  to  our  com- 
mon friend  Mr.  Watts ;  and  which,  although  he  was  uncertain  bow  far  they 
#ere  sufficiently  mature  to  germinate,  were  sufficient,  he  observed,  to  show' 
that  it  was  not  a  drupe,  but  a  berry.  It  appears  to  me  not  improbable,  al- 
though the  observation  seems  to  have  escaped  even  the  penetration  of 
Humboldt,  that  the  Ckichvuhcdquehuitl  of  the  Mexicans,  spoken  of  by  Hum- 
boldt in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Researches,  p.  32.,  on  the  authority  of  the  Coclex 
VoHcanus  Anon.,  No.  3738.,  is  a  species  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  The  MS.  quoted 
contains,  as  he  informs  us,  several  curious  figures ;  and,  among  the  rest,  one' 
of  the  Chichitihalquehuiti,  tree  of  milk,  or  celestial  tree,  that  distills  milk  firom 
the  extremity  of  its  branches,  and  around  which  infants  are  seated  who  cfx- 
pired  a  few  days  afler  their  birth. 

,  Besides  the  popa  and  the  lyria,  Mr.  Higson  speaks  of  another  tree,  the' 
milk  of  which  is  not  so  palatable,  although  yielded  in  far  greater  abundance. 
The  milk  of  this  tree,  which  is  called  sand^,  is  thinner  than  the  former,  of 
a  bluish  cast,  like  skimmed  milk,  not  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  not  em- 
ployed for  food ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  closely  resembling  Humboldt's 
tree,  rising,  as  Mr.  Higson  says,  like  a  broad-leaved  star  apple  (Chrysoph/llum 
Gaintto),  with  alternate  leaves  seated  on  short  petioles,  10  in.  or  12  m.  long, 
(>blong,  ovate,  and  sharp-pointed,  with  the  veins  alternate,  and  ferruginous  un- 
derneath. The  milk  of  this  tree,  inspissated  in  the  lees,  acquires  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  a  black  gum  prized  as  a  medicine,  especially  for  external 
Use  in  splenitis  and  pleuritis.  Such  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  that 
it  sells,  even  in  the  vale  of  the  Cauca,  for  a  dollar  the  pound  weight. 

Thus,  besides  the  Palo  de  Vaca  of  Humboldt,  the  locality  of  which  appears 
to  be  limited  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  we  have  here  (if  we  can  depend  upon 
Mr.  Higson's  account)  three  other  distinct  milk  trees,  yielding  a  liquor  more 
or  less  potable,  and  applicable  to  various  other  uses,  belonging,  possibly,  to 
the  same  genus,  or  forming  distinct  genera  of  the  same  family,  together  with, 
perhaps,  a  fourth  to  be  yet  sought  for  amidst  the  unexplored  parts  of  Mexico, 
and  thus  giving  a  far  wider  range  to  this  valuable  production  than  that  assigned 
by  Humboldt.  —  William  Hamilton.     Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  June  20.  1834. 

SCOTLAND. 

7%e  Idea  of  an  Experimental  Farm  has  been  thrown  out,  from  time  to  time, 
by  different  individuals,  both  in  France  and  Britain.  A  farmer  in  Scotland 
has  lately  sent  to  the  Highland  Society  "  Suggestions  "  on  this  subject ;  and 
the  following  are  the  very  judicious  observations  of  the  Directors,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  took  the  paper  into  consideration  :  — 
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''  Transmitted  through  such  a  channel,  the  Directors  gave  the  su^estioas 
the  fullest  consideration ;  but  they  are  sorry  they  cannot  recommend  to  th^ 
Society  to  adopt  the  proposal  contained  in  the  paper.  In  point  of  expense^ 
it  would  far  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society ;  and  it 
is,  besides,  in  a  great  degree,  inconsistent  with  the  principle  upon  which  th^ 
Society  uniformly  acts.  The  Directors  are  not  prepared  to  say  that,  although 
similar  establishments,  hitherto  tried,  have  all  proved  failures,  an  experimental 
farm  could  under  no  circumstances  be  productive  of  benefit;  but  it  musti 
under  apy  circumstances,  be  conducted  at  a  great  expense,  its  objects  being 
in  a  great  measure  incompatible  with  attention  to  profitable  return  frop  im 
pperations ;  and  they  ar^  well  convinced  that  such  a  farm,  and  for  such  pur* 
poses  as  are  contemplated  in  the  '*  Suggestions,"  would,  in  a  very  short  tune, 
exhaust  the  capital,  mstead  of  the  portion  of  the  annual  income  proposed  by 
the  projector.  Besides  this  fundamental  objection,  the  plap  is  mcoQsistent 
>^ith  the  present  system  of  tiie  Society,  which  is,  not  to  be  itself  the  experir 
menter,  but  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and  in  some  cases  to  remunerate,  uiose 
who  are  about  to  make,  or  have  made,  experiments  in  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  For  conducting  such  experiments  the  most  useful  course  will 
generally  be  followed  by  those  who  must  necessarily  keep  ultimate  profit  in 
view ;  and  the  Directors  are  of  opinion  that  the  Society  have  wisely  lefl  it  in 
their  hands,  aiding  them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  collecting  and  digesting  inform-^ 
ation  as  to  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  most  probable  means  of 
attaining  them,  by  ofiering  premiums  to  those  who,  keeping  these  objects  ii^ 
view,  will  conduct  their  experiments  on  the  principles  pointed  out  by  the 
Society,  and,  finally,  by  promulgating  the  results  regularly  through  their  Quar- 
terly Transactions,  for  the  use  of  the  public  generally.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  application  of  scientific  principles,  and  extremely  accurate  observation 
of  resu]t|3,  which  might  be  commanded  under  the  Society's  auspices,  are  in* 
portant  object^  and  have  been  attained  in  horticulture;  but  the  Directors 
conceive  the  objects  of  investigation  in  agricultural  practice  to  be  of  so  ex- 
tended and  diversified  a  character,  that  it  cannot  be  so  well  carried  on  in  one 
spot,  one  climate,  and  nearly  one  soil,  as  by  the  Society's  present  practice, 
which  brings  it  at  once  to  the  doors  of  a  great  many  acute  examinators  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  causes  the  tried  to  be  made  simultaneously,  under 
every  possible  variety  of  situation  and  circumstance.  Nor  is  the  whole  adr 
vantage  of  the  Society's  present  system  to  be  confined  to  these  two  points ; 
another  and  important  result  is  the  habit  of  mental  exertion  thus  fostered 
among  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the  practical  experience  which  each  suc- 
cessive experiment  supplies^  opening  up  new  trains  of  interesting  speculation^ 
and  giving  confidence  to  push  forward  in  hopes  of  farther  discovery.  The 
Directors  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  Society's  proceedings,  as  a  proof  that 
th^r^  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  correct  reports  of  numerous  and  complicated 
experiments  from  practical  men,  and  no  want  of  enterprise  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  any  new  inquiry,  which,  if  deemed  too  hazard* 
Qus  for  the  tenant's  exertions,  is  generally  taken  up  by  some  public-spirited 
proprietor,  who  is  willing  to  encounter  the  risk,  in  hopes  of  producing  a  result 
which  may  be  useful  to  uie  community  at  large."  After  some  farther  obsenr- 
ajtions,  the  report  concludes  by  adding,  that,  ''  if  an  experimental  farm,  on  a 
well-digested  plan  and  moderate  scale,  should  be  thought  an  advant^eous 
adjunct  for  the  investigation  of  certain  phenomena,  of  which  cases  may  per- 
haps, be  conceived,  offering  a  too  uncertain  or  too  remote  chance  of  advantage 
for  individual  speculation,  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  being  procured  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  scheme 
conducive  to  the  public  advantage.  (Scotsman,  Jaly  11.  1835.) 

As  XJitfttl  Reading  for  Gardenersy  we  would  strongly  recommend  two  works, 
one  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  of  Edinburgh  ;  viz.  the  Principles  of  PhymoUi^ 
applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  which  will  show  the  immense  importance 
of  breathing  fresh  air;  and  the  other,  by  Mr.  George  Combe,  also  of  Edinbinr^h, 
Is  The  ConsHttUion  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to  External  Objects,  which 
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will  mk9  theiQ  Batumi  pbilosophero.  No  mwp  who  ha9  peni«ed  the  first* 
sieotipB^d  WQflEy  will  voluntarily  consent  to  live  in  the  small  low-ceilinged,  and 
o^en  dgmp,  houses  or  sheds,  which  gardeners,  both  journeymen  and  masters, 
Bpw  too  fiiequently  occupy ;  neither  will  they  consent  to  have  them  surrounded 
by  trees  aod  bushes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  ventilation  impossible, 
llie  second  book  is  most  delightful  and  instructive  reading.  In  that  excellent 
new«PQper  the  Scotsman,  for  October  28.,  there  is  a  review  of  it,  which  thus 
e4»Bclude8 :  —  *'  It  contains  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  man,  and  his  relations  tp  the  external  world,  which  we  have  ever  mel 
with  ;  smd  we  rejoice  to  see  U  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  In  its 
subjecl  it  has  a  considerable  analogy  to  the  Bndgewater  Treaiiset ;  and  in 
c]uantity  of  matter  it  rather  exceeds  one  of  the  volumes  of  that  work;  but  it 
is  amusing  to  observe,  that,  by  a  skilful  employment  of  the  powers  of  the  press, 
a^  volume  diitected  to  the  same  end«  and,  in  our  opinion,  affording  a  much 
clearer  and  more  instructive  commentary  on  the  moral  and  physical  world, 
than  all  the  published  Bridgewater  TreaHses  put  together,  is  here  presented 
9t  the  price  of  U,  6d, ;  while  each  volume  of  that  work  costs  8«.,  though  some 
Uious^d  pounds  were  bequeathed  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  its  supposed 
wholesome  doctrines  among  the  people."  The.  price  of  the  work  on  ven- 
tilation is  7«.  Some  &rtber  details  respecting  it  will  be  found  in  die  Archi' 
Uctural  Magtmmey  II,  ^Q, 

IRELAND. 

Effect  of  Light  and  Heat  m  affecting  the  Exhalation  of  Moisturefrom  the  Leaves 
of  Plants,  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  in  August, 
1835,  Professor  Daubeny  reported  that,  since  his  communication  to  the  Bntish 
Association  at  Cambridge  (when  he  had  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  decomposed  by  a  plant  was  in  proportion,  not  to  tne  chemical  or 
heating  influence  of  the  ray  transmitted  to  it,  but  to  its  illuminating  power), 
he  has  found  that  the  functions  of  exhaling  moisture  bv  the  leaves,  and  ab- 
sorbing it  by  the  roots,  depend  upon  the  same  law ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that,  provided  some  light  be  present,  much  heat  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  our  transmitting  a  greater  degree  of  light.  He  has  made  experiments  which 
serve  to  show,  that,  so  long  as  the  plant  continues  healthy,  in  the  mutual 
action  of  th^  plant  and  atmosphere,  the  balance  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
purifying  influence  of  plants.  Dr.  Daubeny  employed  Drummond's  light ;  but 
ne  could  not  discover  that  it  had  any  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  plants. 
(^Ed»  Phil,  Joum,,  vol.  xix.  p.  404.;) 

Structure  of  the  Wood  of  the  Conifeng.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso^ 
ciation  at  Dublin,  in  August,  1835,  Mr.  Nicol  of  Edinburgh  '^read  a  paper  on 
the  horizontal  branches  of  the  natural  family  of  the  Conlferse.  He  stated  that 
in  these  branches  the  pith  is  always  nearer  the  upper  than  the  under  side ; 
that  the  upper  side  is  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  under  side ;  that  the  upper 
side  is  softer,  and  less  dense  than  the  under  side ;  and  that,  whilst  the  upper 
side  has  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  stems,  the  under  side  has  a  structure 
so  different  in  all  the  three  principal  sections,  that,  without  occular  proof,  no 
one  could  imagine  it  to  belong  to  the  very  same  branch.  The  transverse  sec- 
tion has  the  partitions  forming  the  network  of  the  under  side  considerably 
thicker  than  those  of  the  upper  side.  The  vessels,  or  openings,  of  the  former 
afe,  consequently,  smaller  than  those  of  the  latter ;  and  hence  the  greater 
solidity  of  the  wood  on  the  under  side.  The  longitudinal  sections,  paraUel  to 
the  radial  partitions  of  the  under  side,  have  smaller,  less  numerous,  and  more 
obscure  discs  than  those  in  the  upper  side.  The  vessels,  or  spaces,  containing 
tb^  discs  in  the  under  side  present  numerous  decussating  fibres,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  upper  side ;  and  these  fibres  also  occur  in  the  longitudinal  con- 
centric section  of  the  under  side.  The  branches  of  ten  different  species  of 
pines  were  examined,  and  the  same  structure  was  observed  in  them  all,  although 
m  some  it  was  better  defined  than  in  others.     The  peculiarity  of  the  structure 
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in  the  branches  was  stated  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  constitute  new  fossil  genera,  on  the  supposition  that  a  single  slice  of  a 
Scotch  pine,  or  spruce  fir,  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  family  of  Coniferas. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Nicol  observed,  that  an  accunite  knowledge  of  the 
anatomical  structure  would  sometimes  enable  the  botanist  to  classify  aright, 
when  the  external  character  might  leave  him  in  doubt ;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
^as  observed,  that,  had  the  structure  been  known,  the  miro  of  New  Zealand 
Would  not  have  been  represented  as  a  podocarpus.  The  structure  of  that 
tree  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  of  the  Coniferae,  its  character  being 
that  of  a  true  dicotyledon.  It  was  also  mentioned,  that  the  Tasmannta  dip^- 
tala  (insipida  of  Brown),  which  has  been  classed  with  the  Magndlia,  vi 
decidedly  not  a  dicotyledon,  it  having  the  structure  of  the  Conlferas ;  and, 
although  the  texture  is  more  minute,  and  less  defined,  than  that  of  any  of  the 
larger  species  of  Araucdria,  yet  it  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Araucarian  division. 
Since  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Nicol  has  received,  front 
Mr.  AllanCunningham,  a  bit  of  the  wood  (probably  a  branch)  of  the  Tasm&nnta 
aromatica ;  and  he  finds  that,  although  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  its  structure,  j^et 
there  is  not  a  doubt  of  its  resemblance  to  the  dipetala.  The  peculislrity 
alluded  to  consists  of  curvilinear  rays  proceeding  from  the  pith  to  the  surface. 
These  are  composed  of  one  or  two  rows  of  quadrangular  apertures,  three  or' 
four  times  larger  than  those  constituting  the  intermediate  spaces.  (Edm* 
Phii.  Joum,,  vol.  xix.) 

Glasnevm  Botanic  Garden.  —  An  arrangement  of  plants,  according  to  the 
natural  svstem,  is  about  to  be  formed  in  this  garden  by  Mr.  Niven,  the  intel- 
ligent and  active  curator.  We  have  received  a  plan  of  it,  together  with  a  list 
6f  the  orders  in  the  series  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  which  will  appear  in 
our  next  Number.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  expressive  arrangements  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
ecuted in  any  garden,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Not  only  does  it  include 
ligneous  and  herbaceous  plants,  but  the  foreign  and  domestic  species  are  kept 
apart  in  separate  beds ;  and  those  of  the  indigenous  species  which  are  peculiar 
to  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  are  designated  by  characteristic  marks  on 
the  tallies.  —  Cond, 
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Jan,  19. 1836. — Works  presented.  Among  these  is  the  American  Silk-grower's' 
Guide,  presented  by  the  author,  Mr.  William  Kenrick ;  also  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Nursery  of  Mr.  William  Kenrick,  presented  by  him. 

Read.  Observations  on  the  Althorp  Crassane  pear;  by  Mr,  Robert 
Thomson.  Description  of  a  hot-water  apparatus  used  by  John  Rogers,  jun., 
Esq. 

Exhibited,  Apples  of  the  kinds  gilliflower,  Bampton  nonesuch,  aromatic 
nonesuch,  and  Cambridge  pippins,  vrom  William  Rashleigh,  Esq.  Apples  of 
the  kinds  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Norfolk  beaufin,  Woodstock  pippin,  scarlet 
nonpareil,  French  crab,  Newtown  pippin  (Sir  Joseph  Banks),  Powell's  russet, 
golden  noble,  Hawthornden,  Pile's  russet,  cockle  pippin.  Beauty  of  Kent,  fa^ 
meuse,  Braddick's  nonpareil,  from  Mr.  J.  Kirke.  Renanth^  cocclnea, 
Justfcifl  cocclnea,  from  S.  F.  Phelps,  Esq.  Astrapae^a  Wallich»,  Camellttr 
Jap6nica  fllthaeifiora,  C.  j.  the  white  single,  and  a  kind  of  Cyclamen,  from  Mrs. 
Marryat. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  Apples  of  the  following  kinds :  Court- 
pendu  plat :  this  escaped  the  frost  in  spring  from  its  late  blossoming;  it  was 
likewise  free  from  the  blight  in  summer :  reinette  du  Canada ;  new  rock  pippin, 
a  seedling  from  Newtown  pippin  ;  Hubbard's  pearmain,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
pearmains ;  Stagg's  nonpareil,  or  Hicks's  fancy,  a  good  brisk  early  nonpareil ; 
golden  russet,  m^re  dii  m^nagci  Martin  nonpareil ;  golden  reinette,  kept  much 
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longer  than  usual,  probably  from  being  of  a  smaller  size ;  federal  pearmaia  % 
cockle  pippin,  a  justly  esteemed  Sussex  apple,  a  fertile  bearer ;  Pennington's 
iseedling,  usually  a  very  rich  apple,  but,  this  year,  the  flesh  is  too  dry ;  rai 
everlasting;  reinette  blanche  d'Espaene,  or  Cobbett's  fall  pippin ;  Braddick's 
nonpareil,  a  very  fertile  bearer;  St.  Julien,  Wareham^s  russet,  tulip.  Pears 
from  standards  ot  the  following  kinds :  glout  morceau,  the  specimens  not  very 
good ;  ne  plus  meuris,  a  very  fertile  bearer,  keeps  sometimes  till  March,  its 
good  qualities  reconcile  one  to  its  irregular  form ;  beurre  ranee ;  Dowler's 
seedling,  a  fertile  bearer,  the  fruit  keeps  well,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
good  pear.  Flowers :  Chimon&nthus  fragrans,  f.  var.  grandifldrus ;  Camellia 
jap6nicaanemonefl6ra41ba,  C.  j.imbricata;  Epid^drum  odoratissimum,  Amar« 
ryllij  calyptrata,  and  J?uph6rb«i  elegans. 
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The  Cabbage  TSribe. 

Cabbage  per  dozen : 

Large  White 

Red        ... 

Piants,  or  Coleworts 
Savoys  ... 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  I  sieve 
German  Greens^  or  S^le,  per 

dozen  ... 

Broccoli,  per  txinch : 

White  -  .         - 

Purple  ... 

Tubers  and  Boots, 

rper  ton 
Potatoes     .    -^percwt 

Cper  bushel  - 

Kidney,  per  biuhel   . 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem    Artichokes,     per 

half  sieve       «    - 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  . 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Parsneps,  per  dozen 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen     - 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 

The  Spinach  Tribe, 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel 
l«eks,  per  doz.  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaghtou*  Plants^ 
Salads  f^c. 

Asparagus,  per  100 : 
large  -        - 

Middling        .         •        . 
Small  ... 

Sea.kale,  per  punnet 

Lettuce,  per  score : 
Cos  .         .        .       - 

-Cabbage        ... 

Endive,  per  score 

Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 

Small  Salads,  per  punnet     . 


From 

je  s.  d. 


0  2 

0  1 

0  0 

0  2 

0  2 


4  10 
0  5 
0  2 
0  S 
0    3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

0 
2 
0 
0 


0 
6 
6 
6 
0 


0    0    9 

0    3    6 
0    2    6 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

6 
5 
4 
0 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 


0  2  0 
0  1  6 
0    2    0 


0  3    0 

0  13 

0  0    6 

0  0    8 


0  10  0 
0  5  0 
0  2  6 
0    13 


6 
6 
6 
6 

2 


To 

je  s.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
3 
0 
3 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    16 

0    5    ( 
0    4    0 


5  0  0 

0  5  6 

0  2 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 


0 
6 
6 
S 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0  3  0 
0  19 
0    2    6 


0  4    0 

0  1   f 

0  0    8 

0  0  10 


0  12  C 

0    6  0 

0    3  0 

0    2  0 


2    0 
0    9 


4 
1 
0 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs, 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  drv,  per  doz.  bun. 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches   . 
^gc>  pel*  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  dr^,  per  dozen  bunches 
Peppermmt.dry  per  doz.  bun. 
Afaijoram,  ory,  per  doz.  bun. 
Savory,  dry,  per  dozen  bun. 
Basil,  dry,  per  doz.  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dozen  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dozen  bunches 

StaUci  and  FrtUts  for  Tarts, 
Picklingt  ifc. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  forced,  per 
bundle  ... 

Edible  F^ngi  and  Fuei. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  dry,  per  pound 
Truffles,  dry,  per  pound : 

English       ... 

Foreign  ... 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 
Nonpareils 
Golden  Pippins 
Baking         ... 
American 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  dozen  : 
Chaumontel 
Glout  Morceau 
Beurre  d'Hiver 
Baking,  per  half  sieve 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Chestnuts,  French,  per  peck 
Filbert8>  English,  per  100  lbs. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes^  per  pound : 
Spanish  ... 

Black  -         . 

rt»»»<»  f  P**"  dozen 
Oranges  J  P  hundred 
Bitter,  per  hundred 

Lemons  [P|J  hundred  '     I 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound  . 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  peck 
Barcelona  Nuts,  per  peck    * 


From 

£  s.  d. 

0    2    6 

0    2    0 

0    3    0 

0    3    0 

0    1    0 

0    1    0 

0    10 

0    1    0 

0    1    0 

0    2    0 

0    2    0 

0    13 

0    16 

0  10    0 

0    4    0 

0  12   0 

0    5    0 

0  12    0 

0    2    0 

0  10    0 

0    4    0 

0    3    0 

0    4    0 

0    2    0 

0    6    0 

0    3    0 

1  10    0 

0    4    0 

0    6  10 

0    1    0 

0    0    6 

0    3    0 

0    6    0 

0    0    9 

0    5    U 

0    3    0 

0  16    0 

0    4    0 

0    5    0 

To 
S  s.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


6 
4 

6 
3 
0 

4 
0 
6 


0  1 
0  2 
0  8 
0  14 
0  16 
0  2 
0  12 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Up  to  the  present  date  the  weather  has  continued  changeable  and  unsettled ; 
the  supply  to  the  market  has  been  irregular,  and  prices  have  fluctuated  con- 
siderably ;  nevertheless  they  have  been  generally  good,  but  the  quantities 
brought  have  been  inconsiderable.    During  the  prevalence  of  frost,  in  the 
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early  put  of  t^is  month,  broccolid  have  suifered  taoftterially,  so  that  a  shdri 
supply  may  be  expected  during  the  spring.  Coleworts  and  savoyS  are  |etting 
scarce,  and  will  necessarily  command  goixl  prices.  We  have  had  consim^able 
qnant|ie»4bf|dfiihil|ead  «abi>ag4)8  *  brought  flPom  Bsstfk/fhicM  ^e  ,^roy^ 
acd&prabte  to' th^*  driers  daring  the  prevailing' seak^ity  of  Ihl  ni6r%ntl  bett^ 
varieties.  Turnips  are  still  furnished  in  moderate  quantities  |  so  that  the 
prices,  as  yet,  have  not  offered  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  far-off  growers 
to  send  supplies,  which  might  be  obtained  readily  by  water,  did  not  the  absurd 
objection  still  prevail  against  having  this  valuable  vegetable  sent  in  baskets  of 
sacks,  with  the  green  part  cnt  off.  C&rrots  are  still  moderately  plentiful,  and  in 
good  demand.  little  dmibt  can  exist  btrt-^at  ttfl^the  varieties  of  vegetable 
will  become  scarcer  and  dearer  during  the  next  two  months* 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  reported,  that,  in  conseouence  of  the  long 
prevailing  drought  during  the  preceding  summer,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  so 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  London  markets,  as  to  induce  a  considerable  importation 
of  the  more  general  articles,  such  as  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.,  from  Holland,  by 
steam.  I  have  made  some  enquiry  on  the  subject,  and  can  safely  say,  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place  as  regards  this  market,  not  an  article  of  the 
soft  having  as  yet  been  introduced.  That,  in  cases  of  shortness  of  cfdp  in  fiituMe'^ 
we  shall  bt  amply  supplied  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  by  steam 
communication,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  but,  except  carrots  and  onions 
from  Bedfordshire,  we  have  as  yet  but  little  furnished  beyond. tbiQ  distance;  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles ;  and  that  for  heavy  articles,  such  aS  turnips,  &c.,  iS  a 
material  addition  to  the  expenses  of  preparing  and  bringing  to  market. 

The  supply  of  apples  continues  to  be  good,  although  partkHy  internipled  by 
fn>st>  yiYam  at  all  times  prevents  the  grower's  sending  any  quantitSBS.  It  is 
gencxally- under^tpod  that  the  stock  on  hand  is  considerable^  and*  will  b6  sent 
steadily  to  market  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled  and  steady.  Of  p^rs  w^ 
have  at  present  but  ftfw  varieticfts  offered,  and  those  in  v&ty  inconsiderable 
qaailtltfel.  The  j  gardeners  abotft  London  have,  for  some  thbe  past^  ttit^n^ 
Uieir4ttetitlp«L/ta>4he  oulUuie  of  thj3  new  and  improved  varieties ;  so  that  yr^ 
may,  |a  a  i^w  years,  expect  a  ,much  better  and  more  general  supply,  Oran^ 
are  abundant,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Foreign  nuts  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  tisual.  We  have  stif!  a  considerable  quantity  of  last  year's  crop  of  filberts, 
and  some  "WnloutB,  on*  hand,  which  are  now  out  of  season,  and  compal^atively 
unsaleable*  -—  Q.iCJanmty  83.  1836. 


Art.  VI.     Obituary, 

DiKD  on  December  31.  1835,  in  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  in  the  87th  year 
of  his  age,  Charles  WUUamsotty  for  more  than  forty  years  one  of  the  under-t 
gardeners  in  the  Botanic  Garden  in  that  university.  He  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  in  Scotland ;  in  which  country  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  gar* 
dener.  Shortly  after  he  was  out  of  his  time  he  came  to  England;  and«  on  his 
first  arriva]  in  this  country,  he  worked  in  some  of  the  nursery  g:ardens  near 
London.  He  was  afterwards  gardener  to  Admiral  Bowyer,  at  his  seat  neaf 
Harley  Green,  Oxfordshire ;  and,  on  his  leaving  there,  he  was  employed  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor.  He  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  where,  after  work- 
ing for  some  time  for  Mr.  John  Madox,  gardener,  at  Christ  Church,  h^ 
got  into  the  Botanic  Garden,  sometime  about  1790,  where  he  continued  till 
withhi  about  three  years  of  his  death.  —  W,  B,  BoU  Gard,,  Oxfird^  Januarv 
18. 1836. 
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Art.  I.     Descriptive  Notice  of  Castle  Coole,  in  the  County  of  Ferma» 

naghi  Ireland.     By  Y. 

Castle  Coole,  the  demesne  of  the  FoltI  of  Belraore,  is  situated 
within  an  English  mile  of  Ennisktllen,  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh. The  house  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  lodge.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  and 
was  built  by  the  late  earl.  We  entered  by  the  new  approadi 
trom  the  Dublin  road,  which  is  two  miles  long,  and  sweeps  boldly 
through  the  park,  affording  magnificent  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country ;  and  which  has  lately  been  completed  under  Lord 
B^more's  own  superintendence,  since  his  return  from  Jamaica. 
From  the  house,  there  are  varied  and  extensive  views:  on  the 
left,  about  four  miles  distant,  we  have  Florence  Court,  the  beau- 
tiful demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen ;  in  the  foreground  is 
the  broad  windmg  lake,  studded  with  woody  islands ;  and  farther 
beyond  it  are  the  mountain  plantations  of  Florence  Court;  while, 
to  terminate  the  scene,  the  bold  Benaughlin  and  the  lofty  Cul- 
tagh  Mountains  rise.  In  front,  there  is  a  distant  prospect  of 
Belmore  Mountain  rising  in  lofty  grandeur ;  and,  nearer,  are  the 
Castle  of  Portera,  and  the  picturesque  town  of  Enniskillen,  with 
its  numerous  towers  and  steeples.  On  the  left,  two  miles  distant, 
are  the  sombre  plantations  of  the  Temple  Hills,  brokep  into 
irregular  dense  masses,  and  forming  such  mountain  scenery  as  we 
always  consider  the  distinguishing  feature  of  alpine  regions.  On 
the  lawn,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  are  some  magnificent  old  trees ; 
and,  among  others,  an  ash  which  measures  65  ft.  in  height,  and 
23  ft.  in  girt ;  the  tree  has  a  fine  straight  bole,  and  its  branches 
extend  over  a  space  270  ft.  in  circumference.  There  are,  also, 
a  noble  beech,  which,  at  a  distance,  resembles  a  group,  more 
than  a  single  tree,  and  which  is  123  ft.  high,  and  13  ft.  10  in.  in 
girt,  circumference  of  the  top  685  ft.j  forming  a  beautiful,  close, 
regular  cdumn,  crowning  a  fine  clear  bole,  25  ft.  high  ;  a  sweet 
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chestnut,  80  ft  high,  10  ft.  in  girt,  20  ft;,  of  a  clear  bole;  a  horse- 
chestnut,  50  years  old,  60  ft.  high,  girt  of  the  trunk  7  ft.  7  in., 
and  diameter  of  the  head  60  ft.  This  is  a  very  superb  specimen; 
and  Lord  Belmore  told  us  that  it  increases  one  inch  every  year 
in  solid  timber.  We  measured  another  very  fine  beech,  which 
Was  planted  by  Lord  Belmore  about  thirty  years  since,  and  found 
it  to  be  80  ft.  high,  10  ft.  in  girt,  with  a  head  18  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  straight  bole  of  20  ft.  We  saw,  also,  some  other  fine  speci- 
mens, which  we  noted  down  for  the  Arboretum  Britatmicum. 
In  a  noble  avenue  of  oaks,  we  measured  several,  one  of  which  was 
90  ft.  high,  girt  10  ft.  5  in.,  bole  to  the  branches  30  ft  Here 
we  were  shown  an  old  oak,  taken  out  of  the  wood  when  it  was 
70  years  old,  and  planted  in  the  lawn,  in  a  very  exposed  situa- 
tion, by  His  Lordship,  aft;er  some  peculiar  method  of  his  own, 
differing  from  Sir  H.  Steuart's  plan.  This  oak  has  now  been 
planted  25  years;  and,  it  having  thrown  out  some  small  spray, 
and  proved  strong  enough  to  weather  the  Atlantic  blast,  we  need 
not  say  that  such  planting  will  answer  the  purpose,  particularly 
where  there  is  little  shelter.  We  were  shown  a  design  for  a  walk 
round  the  rear  of  the  plantation  in  front  of  the  mansion,  but 
which  we  thought  would  be  of  little  interest  or  use,  except  being 
on  a  level  with  the  other  parts  of  the  grounds.  We  would  beg 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  bringing  it  on  the  same  level  in  front 
of  the  plantation,  when  it  would  form  by  far  the  best  walk  in  the 
demesne,  at  once  giving  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  different 
surrounding  scenery,  and  affording  a  full  view  of  the  front  of  the 
house.  Situated  at  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion, 
and  seen  from  the  approach  road  leading  to  Enniskillen,  is  a 
beautiful  lake,  nearly  two  miles  round,  inhabited  by  numbers  of 
domesticated  and  wild  fowl.  The  bank  on  the  distant  side  is 
clothed  with  venerable  oak  trees  projecting  over  the  water,  and 
thus  affording  shade  for  the  swans  and  wild  geese ;  while  their 
tops  are  clustered  with  myriads  of  rooks,  and  the  trees  in  the 
island,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  are  knotted  with  the  nests 
of  the  heron.  The  varied  chattering  of  the  waterfowl,  combined 
with  the  monotonous  croaking  of  the  raven  colony,  and  the  sin* 
gular  .beauty  of  the  wild  scenerjr  around  us,  raised  in  our  minds 
poetic  feelings  fraught  with  beauty,  that  it  would  require  the 
genius  of  a  Scott  or  a  Byron  to  describe. 

The  approach  to  this  front  comes  too  near  the  lake,  and  is  too 
low.  It  would  be  a  decided  improvement  to  carry  it  into  the 
majestic  oak  avenue,  bringing  it  with  a  gradual  sweep  towards 
the  offices.  The  garden  is  an  extensive  parallelogram,  sur- 
rounded with  high  walls,  which  are  well  clothed  with  fine  old 
fruit  trees.  There  are  extensive  ranges  of  hot-houses  on  the  old 
plans ;  peach-houses,  vineries,  and  pine-stoves ;  and  frames  for 
forcing  melons,  cucumbers,  &c. ;  a  general  assortment  of  herba- 
ceous plants,    dahlias  of  every  variety,  rhododendrons  of  the 
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newest  kinds,  roses,  kalmias,  and  every  sort  of  American  plant. 
We  saw  a  fine  collection,  in  fiill  bloom,  of  new  annuals,  from  Mr. 
Charlwood,  the  celebrated  seedsman  in  Covent  Garden,  diat 
we  admired  very  much ;  also  a  fine  collection  of  camellias  and 
other  new  green-house  plants,  selected  by  His  Lordship  from  the 
English  nurseries.  His  Lordship's  taste  for  plants  gives  him  a 
botanical  knowledge^  as  well  as  an  inclination  for  rural  afiairs* 
We  were  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  a  ffreen-house,  which 
is  the  only  modern  improvement  in  die  garden :  it  is  not  at  all 
in  character  with  the  splendid  mansion  and  other  buildings,  and 
it  is  only  fit  for  a  nurseryman  to  put  his  seedling  heaths  and  cut- 
tings in.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  fine  plants  in  it.  We  expected 
to  see  a  splendid  modern  conservatory,  in  an  appropriate  situa- 
tion, in  character  with  such  a  demesne.  We  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Fennelly,  who  is  an  experienced  gardener  and  practical 
botanist,  that  His  Lordship  intends  to  remodel  the  hot-houses, 
and  to  change  the  general  appearance  of  the  garden  into  a  more 
modem  style— -an  improvement  which  is  much  wanted. 

The  offices  are  in  character  with  the  noble  mansion,  and  form 
extensive  and  separate  squares.  There  is  the  stable  square,  the 
cattle  square,  and  the  poultry  square,  all  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  all  screened- by  a  fine  plantation  and 
shrubbery.  The  woods  are  extensive ;  and  we  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Greenfield,  the  steward,  that  they  consist  of  750  acres.  We 
went  a  little  way  into  them;  and,  according  to  our  judgment,  they 
are  very  skilfully  managed.  There  are  some  fine  young  oak 
plantations,  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Lord  En- 
niskillen,  at  Florence  Court,  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Farmet^s  and 
Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  We  saw  some  beautiful 
drawings  of  well-designed  lodges  and  gates,  which  are  to  be  put 
up :  we  should  say  me  sooner  the  better ;  for  the  present  ap- 
peared to  us  more  fit  for  a  country  chapel  than  a  park,  and  only 
just  wide  enough  for  the  family  carriage  to  pass  through. 

The  approach  leading  to  Enniskillen,  we  thought,  should  be 
extended  to  the  public  road,  and  brought  with  a  gentle  sweep 
into  the  avenue,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  oa 
the  rising  ground. 

Enniskillen,  Nov.  16.  1835. 


Art.  H.  Extracts  Jrom  the  Letters  of  an  English  Traveller^  noiv  at 
Sydney y  mentioning  the' Trees  and  Shrubs  that  he  found  in  Flovoer 
during  May  and  June,  the  Winter  Months^  in  Neto  South  Wales. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Backhouse,  Nurseryman,  York. 

May2S.  1834.  —  Winter  is  now  far  advanced;  but  in  this 
mikl  climate  we  found^c^ia  suaveolens,  and  some  other  species, 
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Banksia  integrifotiaand  spinulosa,  Hakea  ffibb^sa,  E'pacris  gran- 
difldra,  Ricinocarpus  /^inifolius,  a  narrow-leaved  LoranUius,.  and 
several  other  plants,  in  blossom. 

.  June  1.  — In  addition  to  the  shrubs  noticed  on  the  28th  ult^ 
the  following  were  in  flower:  Banks/a  mcifolia  and  australis, 
Conospermum  mcifblium,  Cr6wea  ^ligna,  Eriostemon  linearifo- 
lius;  E'pacris  pulchella,  microphylla,  and  heteroneipa;  Styphelia 
tubifl6ra^  and  Zier/a  laevigata. 

Jtme  2.  —  In  our  walk,  the  following  plants  were  seen  in  blos- 
som, in  addition  to  those  already  noticed  at  this  season.  Acacia 
plagiophylia,  /inifMia,  and  myrtiiolia;  Bknksia  oblongifolia,  .dBgi- 
ceras  tragrans,  Lamb^rtia  formosa,,  Grevillea  &uxif6lia  and  line- 
aris, Lobeh'a  gracilis,  Bossies  a  heterophylla,  Acacia  pungens, 
Dillwyn/a  ^icoides,  and  Mdlichrus  urceolatus.. 

June  3. — We  met  >tfith  Corrae^a  speciosa,  Stenarith^ra  j?ini<^ 
folia,  Bor^Mz  tetratheciiides,  GreviUea  serlcea,  Isop6gon  ane- 
raonifolius,  Leucopogon  microphyllus  and  frricaefoliiis,  Pimel^a 
2inif51ia,  Hibbert/a  linearis,  and  Eriostemon  salicifoiius,  in  blo$^ 
som,  in  our  walk. 

Jurie  9. — At  an  early  hour,  we  set  out  for  the  residence  of  a 
friend,  on  Cook's  River,  at  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Sydney.. 
The  road  is  well  tracked ;  and,  in  some  places,^^  it  is  formed  by 
the  edges  being  cut,  and  the  earth  levelled :  portions  of  it  are 
also  bounded  by  post  and  rail  fencing.  Some  of  the  land  through 
which  it  passes  is  of  a  stronger  quality  than  most  of  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney.  It  is  cultivated,  and  has  cottages  or  farm- 
steads upon  it;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  is  through  bush^ 
or  forest,  of  eucalyptus,  casuarina,  and  acacia,  with  underwood 
of  various  shrubs,  intermingled j  in  the  more  open  places,  witb 
the  singular  Zamia  spiralis.  From  some  parts  of  the  road  there 
is  a  .fine  view  of  the  waters  of  Botany  Bay,  of  which  Cook's. 
River  forms  an  arm,  which  is  crossed  by  boats,  at  about  fi,ve  miles- 
from  Sydney,  to  the  residences  of  a  few  settlers.-  The  river  here 
hais  a  low  sandstone  cliff  on  the  west  side,  and  patches  of  low 
level  land,  backed  by  sandstone  rocks,  on  the  east  side.  The 
muddy  margins,  like  those  of  Port  Jackson  and  other  similar 
places  washed  with  salt  water,  are  covered  with  iEgiceras  fra- 
grans,,  and  another  arborescent  shrub,  both  of  which  go  here 
promiscuously  under  the  name  of  mangroves,  and  are  burnt  for 
the  sake  of  their  ashes.  A  man  was  waiting  for  us,  who  con- 
ducted us  along  a  narrow  path  under  the  cliff  to  a  large  boaU 
used  for  bringing  shells  from  Botany  Bay  to  burn  for  Ihne,  in 
which  his  fellow- prisoner  servant  and  himself  conveyed  us  about 
a  mile  further  up  the  river  to  his  master^s  house,  which  is  built 
in  the  style  of  many  of  those  of  persons  of  the  middle  class  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which  is  commodious,  but 
by  no  means  elegant.     Our  friend  has  a  wife  and  four  children  j 
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sind  the  whole  family  are  located  between  the  rocks  and  the  river, 
on  a  slope  naturally  grassy,  but  a  part  of  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  garden,  chiefly  planted  with  grape  vines.  Near  the 
house  we  conversed  with  a  party  of  blacks,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  bush  around  a  small  fire,  on  which  they  had  been  cooking 
some  fish.  We  had  seen  two  of  them  spearing  fish  in  the  river, 
which  they  do  with  great  dexterity,  both  from  logs  lying  with 
one  end  in  the  river,  and  from  their  canoes.  Their  fish-spears 
are  made  of  long  pieces  of  wood,  with  a  socket  at  one  end,  into 
which  four  long  wooden  prongs  are  fixed,  by  means  of  the  yellow 
gum  of  a  species  of  grass  tree  (Xanthorrhoe^a),  and  some,  string. 
Their  canoes  are  made  of  single  slieets  of  bark  drawn  together 
in  folds  at  the  ends,  by  heiatihg  them  over  a  fire,  and  tied  so  as 
to  keep  them  in  that  state:  a  few  sticks  are  placed  across  and 
bent  to  the  inside,  so  as  to  keep  the  canoe  properly  open.  These 
canoes  will  accommodate  two  persons.  'Iliey  are  propelled  by 
means  of  paddles  put  perpendicularly  and  alternately  into  the 
water  by  a  man  sitting  on  his  knees ;  and  are  made  to  move  very 
steadily  and  rapidly,  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  person  who 
propels  them.  Sometimes  a  fire  placed  on  a  stone  is  carried  in 
the  canoe.  The  natives  look  for  fishes  about  dead  logs  in  the 
river,  and  bring  their  spears  almost  close  to  them  before  they 
strike  :  they  seldom  miss  their  prey,  which  they  generally  trans- 
fix near  the  head. 

On  some  sandy  table  land  we  saw  Hakea  acicularis,  Grevfllea 
sphacelata,  and  a  variety  of  other  shrubs,  in  blossom,  lliere 
was  a  species  of  CSIlitris  20  ft.  high,  with  spherical  cones ;  and, 
by  the  side  of  the  river.  Eucalyptus  robiista  was  in  flower.  This 
tree  is  quite  distinct  from  the  oile  that  attains  such  great  magni- 
tude in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  (see  Gardener's  Magazine^  vol.  xi. 
p.  570.),  which  is  called  there  stringy-bark,  and  which  is  probably 
Eucal^tus  obliqua.  The  remai4cable  elkshorn  fern  (Acros* 
tichum  alcic6me)  is  very  common  in  fissures  of  the  sandy  rocks, 
in  this  paTt  of  New  South  Wales:  occasionally  it  is  found  on 
trees,  and  at  a  great  height  up.  I  saw  one  mass  of  it  to-day, 
encircling  the  upright  slender  trunk  of  a  tree,  by  the  side  of  a 
creek  of  firesti  water. 

June  15.  — ^We  took  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  and  enjoyed  the 
fine  clear  weather  of  an  Australian  winter.  The  thermometer  is 
often  a  few  degrees  above  60**  in  the  shade  at  noon,  and  about 
45**  in  the  evening,  when  the  cold  is  sensibly  felt,  and  we  are  glad 
of  fires.  * 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  III.  Some  Account  of  the  Vineyard  and  Plantations  of  the 
celebrated  Jacob  Tonson^  in  1727»  at  Haffield^  near  Ledbury;  voith 
a  Notice  of  the  Improvements  lately  made,  and  noto  in  Progress^  at 
that  Place.     By  Mr.  D.  Beaton. 

The  estate  at  Haffield  consists  of  several  small  estates,  which 

were  in  the  hands  of  different  proprietors  till  1817,  when  they 

were  united  into  one.     One  of  these  small  estates,  containing 

about  25  acres,  and  called  the  Vineyard,  was  bought,  in  1726, 

by  the  celebrated  London  bookseller,  Jacob  Tonson,  whose  name 

is  so  intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  great  men  whose 

works  he  published.     This  small  estate  no  doubt  derived  its 

name  from  a  vineyard  on  it,  which  had  been  cultivated  from  time 

immemorial.    The  site  of  this  vineyard  was  a  steep  bank,  facing 

the  south  and  south-east ;  and  that  it  was  considered  of  some 

importance  in  1726,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract 

of  a  letter,  from  Mr.  Tonson  to  his  agent,  when  he  was  about 

buying  the  place: — '^  Pray  take  care  about  the  title,  and  that  the 

house,  wine^pressy  tools,  glasses,  and  every  other  thing  belonging 

to  it,  be  particularly  included  in  the  bill  of  sale."     In  a  bill  sent 

in  to  Mr.  Tonson,  by  his  tenant.  May  1727,  are  the  following 

charges:  — 

t,  d, 

*'  For  three  chickens,  and  dressing  them  -  -     1  6 

For  six  pounds  of  butter         -  -  -  2  6 

For  the  use  of  my  tubs,  and  a  vessel  for  making  the  wine    3  0  *' 

In  another  bill,  not  dated,  but  supposed  to  be  about  the  same 
time,  strawberries  were  charged  6d.  per  quart  or  pound,  and 
raspberries  at  ^d*  ditto.  Tradition,  in  this  quarter,  says  that 
the  vines  were  first  trained  against  the  steep  banks  (a  practice 
of  late  years  supposed  to  be  new),  but  that  Mr.  Tonson  intro- 
duced espaliers,  which  the  common  people  called  <<  diamond 
palisading.'' 

Mr.  ']]u>nson  evidently  made  great  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, soon  afler  purchasing  the  place.  He  formed  terraces  on 
the  bank  on  which  the  vineyard  stood,  and  planted  Scotch  pines, 
common  spruce  firs,  and  yews,  on  the  north-west  and  east  sides 
of  bis  vineyard ;  and,  near  the  house,  some  yews  and  lime  trees, 
and  some  variegated  hollies,  one  of  which  now  remains,  and  is 
47  fl-  high,  the  girt,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  being  4fl.  3  in.- 
A  few  of  the  Scotch  pines  have  reached  within  a  nraction  of 
100  ft.,  and  girt  from  8  fl.  to  nearly  12  fl.,  at  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  They  were  "  shredded  "  about  70  years  ago ;  and  some 
of  the  trees  have  now  40  fl.  of  clean  straight  stems.  They  are 
still  in  the  greatest  vigour,  and  produce  abundance  of  seeds 
every  year.  The  soil  is  6  inches  of  gravelly  marl  on  a  hard  red 
conglomerated  rock,  and  on  the  termination  of  a  range  of  low 
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hills,  much  esposed.  The  trees  are  fac-similes  of  the  Scotch  pines 
in  the  forests  of  Braemar  and  Strathspey.  The  spruce  firs  are 
all  gone,  except  two  trees,  which  are  now  in  a  sickly  state ; 
though  one  of  them  is  70  ft.  high,  and  girts  7  ft.  2  in.  at  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  The  lime  trees  have  been  pollarded  for 
a  length  of  time.  The  yews,  which  were  planted  about  the  same 
time,  are  comparatively  young  trees :  a  fine  upright  one  is  40  ft. 
high,  and  6  ft  2  in.  in  girt,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  If 
yews  were  planted  close  together,  or  among  close  young  planta- 
tions, so  as  to  ^'  draw  "  them  up,  and  if  attention  were  paid  to 
keep  down  contending  leaders,  and  to  foreshorten  the  strongest 
branches,  I  have  no  doubt  they  might  be  grown  as  straight  and 
as  high  as  the  larch. 

No  traces  of  any  vines  are  now  to  be  seen  on  this  bank ;  but 
a  few  plants,  as  late  as  40  years  ago,  were  growing  on  the  ori- 
ginal site,  and  there  were  some  remains  of  the  espaliers.  The 
white  muscadine  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  ~sort  used, 
as  some  very  old  plants  of  this  variety  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  trained  against  houses,  and  bearing  immense 
crops  every  year.  An  old  mulberry,  in  one  corner  of  the  vine- 
yard, was  blown  down  some  years  since ;  its  larger  boughs  stuck 
in  the  ground,  and,  having  taken  root  there,  they  now  support 
the  trunk,  though  all  traces  of  the  original  roots  are  gone.  This 
tree  produces  a  regular  and  good  crop  every  year. 

The  present  house  at  Hafiield  (by  Sir  Robert  Smirke)  was 
built  in  1818  and  1819,  and  the  grounds  were  planted  from 
1820  to  1823,  chiefly  with  forest  trees  on  dry  shallow  soil,  which 
was  formerly  under  corn.  It  was  thought  of  no  use  to  trench 
such  soil,  it  being  no  where  deeper  than  9  inches,  on  a  hard 
red  sandstone  rock.  The  trees  have,  notwithstanding,  made 
rapid  progress,  and  are  very  promising.  They  consist  oflarches, 
Scotch  pines,  beech,  and  spruce  and  silver  firs,  with  a  few  oaks 
and  chestnuts  in  the  best  soil.  In  a  low  part  of  the  grounds, 
there  are  a  few  acres  of  peat  bog,  similar  to  that  of  Chat  Moss,  in 
Lancashire.  Thishas  been  partlydrained,  and  planted  with  alders, 
ash  trees,  willows,  abele  trees,  and  black  Italian  poplars.  The 
latter  surpass  every  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  growth  of  trees; 
the  abeles  are  fair  specimens,  but  are  beginning  to  look  old 
already ;  and  the  ^shes  do  not  promise  much  better.  The  alders 
are  quite  at  home,  although  the  black  Italian  poplars  are  double 
their  size  and  strength.  1  mean  this  winter  to  plant  a  salicetum 
here;  and  hope  to  make  it  complete,  as  upon  the  margin  of  this 
bog  I  can  find  different  soils,  sandy  loam,  mixing  with  peat  and 
bog  earth.  I  shall  give  the  ground  a  deep  digging,  and  shall  then 
plant  potatoes  for  the  first  three  years,  which  will  effectually  clean 
it  from  weeds,  without  hurting  the  progress  of  the  trees,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  the  contrary.     Last  spring, 
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we  began  a  pinetum,  and  got  thirty  species ;  and  thus,  by  d^^es, 
with  a  little  industry,  I  may  have  a  complete  arboretiiiu. 

Speaking  of  arboretums  generally,  I  do  not  at  all  think  it 
necessary  for  their  success,  or  for  the  enjoymrat  to  be  derived 
from  them,  that  private  gentlemen  of  limited  fortunes  should 
plant  full  collections  of  either  trees  or  shrubsi  even  should  there 
be  plenty  of  ground  to  spare  for  them.  Selections,  and  not  col- 
lections, should  always  be  the  study  of  the  private  gentleman  ; 
and,  if  a  selection  be  judiciously  made  from  all  the  tribes,  or  even 
from  the  principal  tribes,  so  as  to  maintain  the  leading  f«»ttures 
of  each  tribe,  and  its  connexions  with  thoselmmediately  foUow- 
ing  and  preceding  it,  all  the  purposes  of  a  complete  arboretom 
are  answered.  In  the  meantime,  the  greatest  de$iden^m  is  to 
know  how  to  make  the  best  selection ;  and  to  this  point  yod, 
and  those  capable  of  cooperating  with  you,  ought  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  most  places 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  all  that  ninety- 
nine  gardeners  out  of  a  hundred  can  do  is,  to  plant  as  many 
trees  or  shrubs  as  they  can  procure,  in  suitable  places,  which 
will  be  at  least  one  step  towards  the  formation  of  general  arbo- 
retums. 

Very  few  shrubs  were  planted  here  when  the  grounds  were 
first  laid  out ;  but  the  soil  about  the  house  is  suitable  for  most 
kinds,  being  deep  strong  loam  on  gravel,  sand,  or  rock,  and 
since  If^SO  a  good  many  have  been  planted.  The  kitchen-gar- 
den is  four  acres  in  extent,  and  the  enclosed  pleasure-grounds 
about  twelve  acres.  In  the  kitchen-garden  are  grown  the  finest 
out-door  grapes  I  have  ever  seen,  an  account  of  which,  and  some 
pomological  notes,  I  have  been  preparing  for  you  for  two  or  three 
years  back. 

[We  need  hardly  say  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  receive  these 
notices,  or  any  other,  from  a  correspondent  of  so  much  scientific 
knowledge,  and  practical  experience,  as  Mr.  Beaton.  See  vol.  xi. 
p.  580 — 582.]  —  Hqffieldy  near  Ledbury^  Attgusij  1835. 


Art.  IV.     Pian  for  the  Exhibition  of  a   Natural  Arrangement  of 
Plants t  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,     By  N.  Nivbn,  Esq. 

Agreeably  to  your  wish,  I  send  herewith  my  plan  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  an  account  of  which 
is  published  by  Mr.  Dixon  Hardy  of  Dublin,  in  his  Report  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  held  in  Dublin ;  but 
not  the  plan.  When  you  look  at^.  1 1.  you  will  at  once  see  my 
object ;  viz.  the  uniting  together  of  a  British  and  an  exotic  ar- 
rangement, on  a  serpentine  walk :  the  whole  suited  for  a  piece  of 
ground  at  present  preparing  for  such  purpose  in  this  garden.  On 
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the  right  of  this  tvallc  I  propose  as  full  an  exhibition  as  possible 
of  the  exotic  genera,  as  shown  by  the  dark  figures  ;  on  the  left, 
as  th^  occur,  the  British  natural  orders,  proposing  to  identify 
the  plants  peculiar  to  any  of  the  three  countries,  by  distinctive 
labels  of  metal,  impressed  with  the  rose,  shamrock,  or  thistle  ; 
entering  the  principal  divisions  of  the  system,  through  appropriate 
archways,  over  the  continuous  walk,  on  each  of  which,  as  they 
oeeur,  1  mean  to  have  the  leading  characters  painted,  &c. 

I  have  been  induced  to  think  tnat  such  a  plan  would  be  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  student. 
I  also  think  that  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  such  a  mode  of 
arrangement  must  be,  not  only  simple,  but  beautiful. 

Glasnevin  Garden^  Dublin^  Octt^er^  1835. 

[We  have  waited  till  February  15.  "before  sending  this  article 
to  the  printer,  in  the  hope  of  first  seeing  the  report  above 
referred  to ;  but,  though  we  have  written  to  Dublin,  and  applied 
to  different  public  institutions  in  London,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy.] 
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Subdivision  I. 
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Subclass  I. 

THALAMlFLO^RiE. 

1.  iZanunculacese. 

2.  Dilleniacee?. 

3.  Magnol?flC£'<F. 
4f.  Anofideece. 

5.  Menispermaces. 

6.  BerherhcecB, 

7.  Podophyllkceae. 

8.  H^dropeltldea^. 

10.  Sarracenie<^. 

11.  Papaveracese. 

12.  i^mariaceae. 


27.  Z/inacea?. 

28.  il/alvacese. 

29.  Bombaces. 

30.  Byttnenacf^, 

31.  311iiU;e». 

32.  Elaeocarpaceee. 

33.  Chlenliceae. 

34.  Temstrdmiactf^F. 

35.  Camelliecip. 
.36.  Olac^ceae. 

37.  Aurandkceae. 

38.  Hyperic^cese. 


56.  Simarubdeect, 

57.  OchQikceseu 

58.  Cori^cess.  ■ 

Subclass  II. 

59.  CeI^9tr«ceBDj' 

60.  i^hajnnaceaEu 

61.  lbruuiace<r, 

62.  ^S'amyd^ceas.  . 
6d*  Homalifi^ceae. 
e4.  €haiUet»dc6ir. 


39.  Guttaceae    (Gutti-    65.  Aquilari^eae. 


ferae). 

40.  Marcgravwce^F. 

41.  HippocrateacftiP. 

42.  ErythroxylesB. 


13.  CruciacesB    (Cruci-    43.  Malpighioc^^. 

feraeV  44.  -^ceraceae. 

14.  J^esedaceae. 

15.  Datiscaceae. 

16.  Capparidaceae. 

17.  Flacourti(2c»?. 

18.  Budceof, 

19.  Cistaceas. 

20.  riolaceae. 

21.  Droseraceae. 

22.  Polygaliceae. 

23.  Tremandr^ceae. 

24.  PittosporacesB. 

25.  Frankeniac<?(7. 

26.  Caryophyllaceae. 


66.  Tbrebintfa^ceae. 

67.  Leguminkceae. 

68.  i^oskceae. 

69.  Calycanthaceae. 

70.  Granateae. 

71.  ilfemecylliceae. 

45.  JE^sculaceae    (Hip-    72.  (7ombretaceae.. 
pocastaneae).  73.  VochydcecB^ 

46.  Rhizobolaceae.  74.  Rhizophoraoeae. 

47.  Sapindkceae.  75.  Lophireae. 

48.  Jfcfelikceae.  76.  Onagraceae. 

49.  ritkceae    (i^mpeU-    77.  Halor^es. 


de»j. 

50.  (reranikceae. 

51.  Tropaeoleae. 

52.  j^alsamitiaceee. 
5d<  Oxalidaeeae. 
54,  Zygophyllac€«. 
b^,  i^utaceae. 


./  ' 


78.  Ceratoph^Hese. 

79.  Z^thwweflp.  . 

80.  TWiaricaceae. , 

81.  Mclastomacea^. 

82.  Alangidcece, 

83.  Pfaiiadelphacese. 

84.  Mwikc^sd. 
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This  airan^meDt  may  be  coronienced  at  either  end.  If  we  eater  the  walk 
at  a,  we  b^n  with  DivisioD  I.  Vasculikres,  Class  I.  Dicotyledonete ;  Sub- 
division I.  Kchlam^dese,  Subclass  I.  ThalamiflorEe,  Order  L  AanunculaceK. 
Proceeding  onwards,  trom  No.  1.  to  No.  58.,  accordiog  to  the  list  in  p.  117., 
we  arriTe  at  Subclass  II.  Calyciflflrie.  The  groups  containing  the  Britinh 
species  are  always  on  the  leli-hand  side  of  the  walk,  and  those  containing 
foreign  spedes  on  the  right-hand  side.     On  both  sides  of  the  walk,  those 

rups  supposed  to  require  rock-work  are  indicated  in  the  manner  showD  at 
At  b,  commences  Subclass  II.  Calycifldrw ;  at  c.  Subclass  III.  CoroUiflorEe; 
at  d.  Subdivision  II.  Monochlam^deie;  at  e.  Class  II.  Monocotyledones; 
at/,  the  Second  Grand  Division,  Cellulares,  Class  I.  Foliaces,  Order  211.  Ff- 
lices ;  and  at  g.  Class  II.  AphJ'llcEe,  which  is  continued  to  the  termination  of 
the  walk,  where  it  ends  with  Order  219.  .F^ingacex,  as  indicated  in  p.  121. 

At  A  is  a  mount,  which  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  ibe  natural  ar- 
rangement, but  is  merely  a  labyrinth  for  amusement.  The  bed  i  is  devoted  to 
ornamental  shrubs.  We  refer  for  other  particulars  to  p.  116,  and  p.  117. 
When  we  receiv«  the  BcpoH  alluded  to  in  p.  1 17.,  we  shall  give  such  other 
particulars  as  we  may  think  necessary,  in  a  succeeding  Number. 
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85.  C^curbitices. 
«6.  Fossiflo  rices. 
67.  Loatacea. 

88.  Turnerocnr. 

89.  Portulaces. 

Sa  /llecebraceie(  ftirn- 

91.  Cnusulk«s. 

92.  ^coidiices. 

93.  Cact^ex. 

94.  Orosaulacete. 

95.  Esctlllontai:fic 

96.  &xifi^ces. 

97.  Qaaojiiacea. 

98.  Umbellaces   (Urn- 

beUffera). 

99.  Araliacetc. 
100.  (^rifoliaces. 
lot.  Loranthitcese. 
lOS.  Chlaranthacex. 

103.  Aubiicee. 

104.  Operciilari^. 

105.  ValerianaceiF. 

106.  TMps^ceie. 

107.  Calyceracete. 

108.  Comp6git». 

109.  Lobelto'ceiv. 

110.  St^lidiaces. 

111.  QooAerdheeiE. 

112.  CampanulaceK. 

1 13.  Gesaaaceee. 

114.  KacciniAcefe. 

115.  £ric&cee. 

116.  Patfedcco', 


Subclass  III. 

117.  EpacridaMB. 

118.  SymploctDeee. 

119.  StyToceee. 
ISO,  Jlyrainficeee. 

las.  Ebenacee, 
12S.  fires  iAcoe. 
134.  OleacoE. 

125.  i/as  minxes. 

126.  SCrychnfete, 

127.  .Ipocynaces. 
1S8.  Aac\ep\dcax. 

129.  GeatianacetF. 

130.  Bignoiifa«ic. 

131.  CotMcacfie. 

132.  Pedaliaces. 

133.  Sesames. 

134.  Polemoniaceic. 

135.  Hydruleucef . 

136.  C'onvolvulaoeffi. 

137.  BoraanaQex. 

138.  CotdiActw. 


17a  ArcadtkceEe. 

179.  Hfdrocharacetc. 

180.  Alismaceee. 
161.  Aitom^eee. 


J43.   ferbenaceffi. 

144.  Myoporaceffi. 

145.  ilcantb^ea;. 

146.  Orobanchaceie. 

147.  LeDtibuloces. 

IsBB   II.      MONOCOTVLEDO^NI 

182.  Jancaffoicex.  1 

183.  OrchidaceEE. 

184.  ^mgiberaces  (Sci-  1 

tamlnece).  1 


148.  Primulicue. 

149.  GtobtilBri&cec. 

150.  Pluinba^nacefe. 


151.  PlaDta^nikCMe. 
153.  ^ycuginacea:. 
153,  ^marant^ece. 
I  Si.  Pbylolacacete. 
155.  Chenopodiacete. 
15C.  Begonidoea. 
157.  PolygonaceGe. 
[56.  LauraceiE. 
159.  Myri«tic^ceK. 
)60.  Proteaffizr. 

161.  TbymeUceK. 

162.  Oayrfdefe. 

163.  SarUaldcea. 

164.  £lsagtiaces. 

165.  ^ristolocluaceK. 

166.  CytinkceK. 

167.  ^uphorlAiefts. 
lt>6.  Stackhouseiiceir. 

169.  Srilaginacefe. 

170.  frticacese. 

171.  tHmacese, 

172.  /•iperacefc. 

173.  Jng\autia.cex. 

174.  AmeniBceffi. 

175.  A'amaineliaceie. 

176.  Conaces(Canffene). 

177.  EmpeOiuxa. 

5,  Marant^me  (Oin- 


v^g  ^^  ^=^  ^^gij^iyi  ^^  ^g  r"i'-j 
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18S.  H!cmodork«m. 

189.  HjpoxidHCes. 

190.  Aaiarylldcea, 

191.  Hemerocullidete. 

192.  DioBcoreacfie. 

193.  Tumem. 
191.  Saaikcese. 
195.  ^hodelefe. 


e04.  Arieat  (Oroide*). 
203.  Pluviftcew. 
306.  JuncHcece. 
£07.  OillieBM)(Y<v. 

208.  Re«idce«. 

209,  Cypeninra. 
810.  GnuninacecE. 


Class  L    FoLiACBS. 
«11.  Filices. 

512.  Eqimetacex. 

513.  Lycopodiaces. 


Second  GnmJ  DivirioR,  CELLULA'RBS. 
214.  Mai«lf(ifnE.  Claw  It. 


Art.  V.  A  Series  of  Designs  Jbr  laying  out  Suburban  Gardens  and 
Grounds,  Jrotn  One  Perch  to  several  Acres  in  Extent.  By  Mr,  T. 
RuTOER.  Design  7-  For  laying  out  the  Frontage  Grounds  ^ 
Ttoenly-one  Houses.  Design  8.  For  laying  out  the  Ground  tn 
Front  g/'o  Crescent. 

Design  7-  {fg.  12.)  represents  the  frontage  of  a  terrace,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  houses,  which  are  approached  by  a  carriage 
drive,  with  a  small  entrance  lodge  at  each  end.  I'he  front  is 
laid  out  in  the  parterre  style,  wiui  shaded  walks  at  tlie  back;  an 
alcove  stands  in  tlie  centre;  and  there  is  a  seat  at  each  angle, 
where  the  two  walks  join.  The  small  circles  at  the  two  extreme 
corners  are  intended  either  for  small  rotundas  to  sit  in,  or  for 
statues,  or  vases,  for  embellishments.  The  small  walks  are  re- 
commended to  be  laid  down  with  stone. 
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Desirni  8.  {^.  13.)  represents  a  crescent,  where  only  the  line 
for  the  nouses  is  given.  The  front  is  laid  out  hs  a  shrubbery, 
with  groups  of  shrubs  planted  on  the  grass,  but  where  clumps 
may  be  introduced  if  better  approved  of.  In  the  centre  is  a 
circle  intended  for  a  fountain,  or  any  other  appropriate  embel- 
lishment ;  at  the  back  of  which  is  an  alcove.  The  other  small 
circles  and  squares  are  also  intended  for  articles  for  embellish- 
ment ;  and  seats  niay  be  introduced  at  pleasure  in  any  of  the 
shaded  situations.  The  approach  to  the  crescent  is  by  a  carriage 
drive,  with  a  small  entrance  lodge  at  each  end.  7^e  small  walks 
are  meant  to  be  laid  down  with  stone. 

Portland  Place,  1835. 


Art.  VI.     Remarks  on  Ike  Rir^ng  of  Fruit  Trees.    Translated  from 
an  Article  on  that  subject  by  M.  van  Mons,  published  in  Belgium. 

The  season  for  ringing  fruit  trees  [the  spring]  is  approach- 
ing ;  and  I  cannot  let  it  pass  by  without  a  word  or  two  on  the 
practice,  and  on  the  effects  of  the  operation. 

Ringing  a  tree  cuts  off  the-part  operated  upon  from  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  and  necessitates  it  to  subsist  principally  on 
the  nourishment  which  the  leaves  derive  from  the  air.  We 
will  not  say  in  what  respects  this  nourishment  differs  from  that 
which  the  tree  derives  from  its  roots ;  but  we  will  remark  that 
nature  provides  abundance  of  leaves  for  those  buds  which  she 
intends  to  produce  flowers. 
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Peach  and  apricot  trees  vill  not  bear  ringing,  because  they 
always  produce  their  fruit  on  the  young  wood,*  and  the  vine 
still  less,  because  it  bears  on  the  growing  shoot.  Ringing  does 
not  advance  the  fructification  of  either  plum  trees  or  young 
cherry  trees ;  and  it  is  apt  to  produce  the  gum  in  old  trees  ol 
the  latter  species,  as  the  wound  is  a  long  time  before  it  heals. 
Apple  trees  shrivel  above  the  ring ;  and,  if  they  live,  they  do  not 
soon  bear  any  fruit  The  pear  tree  thus  remains  the  only  spe- 
cies of  fruit  tree  on  which  the  operation  of  ringing  can  be 
practbed  with  advantage. 

Ringing  may  be  performed  at  any  season,  but  it  only  pro- 
duces its  full  effect  when  undertaken  in  the  spring,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  movement  of  the  sap,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bark  begins  to  crack.  The  wound  ought  not  to  be  wider  than 
the  thickness  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  if  it  is  desired  that  it 
should  heal  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  on  a  side  branch  which  is  rather  stronger  and 
more  elevated  thwi  its  neighbours ;  or  one  which  is  badly  placed, 
and  which,  in  the  end,  may  be  removed  without  disfiguring  the 
tree.  A  tree  will  not  bear  ringing  either  round  the  trunlt  or 
round  the  leading  shoot,  unless  there  should  by  chance  be  a 
second  leader,  and  one  may  be  removed  without  injury. 

The  tree  which  has  had  its  trunk  operated  upon  is  in  dan- 
ger of  either  perishing,  or  remaining  a  long  time  in  a  sickly 
state ;  and,  alter  it  has  recovered  its  health,  its  sterility  will  be 
more  durable  than  if  it  had  never  undergone  the  operation. 

If  a  branch  is  ringed  too  close  to  its  base,  or  the  point  where 
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it  is  inserted  into  the  trunk,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  being  beaten 
down  by  the  wind,  or  broken  by  the  weight  of  fruit.  A  good 
place  is  at  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  bough,  and  beyond 
other  side  shoots,  the  eyes  of  which  will  also  generally  produce 
iruit 

The  upper  lip  of  the  wound  swells  considerably,  and  the 
more  so  according  as  the  ring  has  been  broad,  or  the  sea- 
son far  advanced.  This  tumefaction  of  the  bark  i$  partaken 
of  by  the  wood ;  and  the  formation  of  this  tumour  proves  that  it  is 
principally  by  the  descent  of  the  sap,  which  has  been  elaborated 
in  the  leaves,  that  the  tree  increases  in  ^irt.  It  rarely  happens 
that  a  pear  tree,  operated  upon  when  it  lias  attained  the  age  for 
bearing,  does  not  go  into  flower  the  same  year  that  the  opera- 
tion is  performed.  There  are,  however,  tases  in  which  the  re- 
pugnance of  a  tree  to  flower  resists  the  efficacy  of  this  method : 
these  occur  with  all  drooping  trees,  and  whenever  the  wood  is 
hard  and  rough;  and,  when  at  last  trees  of  this  description  do 
show  flowers,  it  is  upon  another  branch  rather  than  on  that 
which  has  been  operated  upon. 

The  eye  which  is  constrained  by  ringing  to  form  its  flowers 
prematurely,  is  of  the  same  description  as  a  similar  eye  springing 
from  the  young  wood :  the  flowers,  in  both  cases,  are  very  lia« 
ble  to  drop  ofi^;  and  the  fruit,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  is  deficient 
in  colour. 

The  fruit  of  a  branch  operated  upon,  if  it  comes  to  anything, 
owes  its  strength  to  the  state  of  sufiering  of  the  bough  which 
bore  it:  it  is  unequal  in  bulk,  very  often  small,  worm-eaten, 
dry,  cracked,  gritty,  and  of  an  excessive  sweetness,  which  it 
obtains  at  the  expense  of  its  juice.  The  fruit  should  be  re- 
duced, by  thinning,  to  a  very  small  number,  if  it  is  wished  that 
they  should  attain  perfection. 

The  new  property  which  I  have  discovered  to  belong  to  ring- 
ing is,  that  it  causes  the  eyes  of  branches  which  have  not  un- 
dergone the  operation  to  flower  also;  and  that  these  are  almost 
always  immediately  opposite  to  the  branches  which  have  been 
operated  upon,  or  a  little  above  those  branches.  There  is  not  a 
single  case  known  where  this  effect  has  not  been  produced, 
though  till  now  no  one  has  remarked  this  excellent  property, 
which  is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  advantage,  and  perpetuate 
the  practice,  of  ringing ;  because  it  not  only  makes  the  wounded 
branches  produce  fruit,  but,  by  throwing  those  branches  into 
bearing  that  are  not  mutilated,  it  insures  a  fertility  to  the  tree 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  interrupted. 

Another  mode  of  bringing  fruit  trees  into  bearing  is,  to  take  a 
ring  of  bark  from  some  of  the  principal  roots,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk.  The  ring  ought  to  be  more  or  less  broad, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  root.     The  operation  may  be 
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perfbrjtned  at  any  season,  in  April  or  May,  as  well  as  in  August 
OF  £lepiember,  without  there  being  any  reason  to  fear  the  extrava- 
sation of  the  sap^  which  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  tree  when  the  roots 
are  pruned  in  the  spring.  A  year,  however,  is  gained  when  the 
operation  is  performed  early  in  the  season.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  apply  any  dressing  or  covering  to  the  wound :  in  fact, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  do  anything  more  than  to  draw  the  earth 
round  die  tree,  and  to  tread  it  down  firmly  with  the  feet  If 
the  roots  are  not  ringed  all  round  the  tree,  the  opposite  side  to 
that  on  which  the  incision  has  been  made  will  bear  fruit;  which 
coincides  with  the  effect  produced  by  ringing  on  the  branches, 
and  denotes  a  physiological  fact  which  nas  not  been  hitherto 
noticed.  The  wound  heals  so  rapidly,  that  in  about  a  year  no 
traces  of  it  can  be  discovered,  except  a  few  wrinkles  in  the  bark. 
No^  excrescence  is  formed,  and  no  other  roots  are  sent  out, 
either  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  above  or  below  it ;  at  least, 
none  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  inci- 
sion. Tbenoot  operated  upon  appears,  indeed,  less  likely  to 
send  out  suckers  than  any  of  its  neighbours.  The  fruit  does 
not.  in^^he  slightest  degree  participate  in  the  state  of  disease  or 
suffering  in  the  tcee,  which  has  thrown  it  into  bearing. 

The,  wood  of.  the  shoot  below  the  incision  bursts  almost 
siwmy^  from  the  bark,  or  the  lips  of  the  wound  :  this  wood  is  of 
the  kind  called  false ;  and  the  buds  of  it  ought  to  be  rubbed  off 
as  soon  as  they  appear ;  as  preserving  this  wood  can  only  injure 
the  bark,  and  retard  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  principal  object  of  ringing  ought  to  be,  not  to  throw 
known  varieties  prematurely  into  fruit,  or  to  make  trees  bear  on 
which  other  resources  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  effect  (such  as  shortening  the  largest  roots,  pruning 
the  tree  after  the  sap  has  risen,  &c.) ;  but  to  force  young  seed- 
ling plants  to  show  early  the  bad  or  good  quality  of  their  fruit. 
It  JDUSt,  however,  be  used  cautiously,  as  it  sometimes  does  in- 
jury instead  of  good,  and  when  applied  to  the  side  branch  of  an 
espalier,  it  produces  no  other  effect  than  that  of  rendering  wood 
sterile  which  was  before  only  backward  in  bearing. 

Ringing  never  produces  a-  marked  effect  on  the  fertility  of  a 
branch  more  than  once :  if  repeated  the  following  year,  it  more 
frequently  produces  sterility,  than  a  continuation  of  bearing. 

The  mode  in  which  ringing  affects  a  tree  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  effect  produced  by  many  other  modes  of  suffering  which 
are  employed  to  throw  trees  into  bearing :  such  as  bending  the 
tree,  breaking  or  twisting  the  branches,  transplanting,  &c.,  and 
it  should  only  be  employed  with  one  branch  at  a  time ;  it  can- 
not be  applied  to  several  branches  at  once,  without  disfiguring, 
and  probably  ruiningt  the  tree. 
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Art.  VII.     On  the  Arrangement  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees  in 
Kitchen'Gardens.    By  Mr.  Robert  Errington. 

Having  promised^  in  a  former  paper  on  fruit  trees,  to  resume 
the  subject  at  a  future  opportunity,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions 
as  to  a  different  arrangement  of  them,  and  as  to  a  better  system 
of  management,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  make  that  promise  good : 
but,  I  must  say,  with  some  apprehensions  that  it  will  hardly  be 
admissible  in  your  useful  work,  so  much  having  already  been 
written  on  this  subject,  and,  I  fear  I  may  add,  so  little  done.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  both  by  writers  on  horticulture 
and  by  good  practitioners,  that,  when  the  fruit  department  must 
be  blended  with  the  culinary  one,  it  is  by  far  the  best  arrange* 
ment  to  place  the  fruit  trees  round  the  margins  of  the  quarters, 
and  to  leave  the  interior  completely  at  the  service  of  vegetables, 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  economy  as  of  effect.  These  borders  are 
generally  formed  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  width,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cropped  with  some  kind  of  vegetable  that  requires  digging. 
It  seems  surprising  to  me  that  a  border  of  this  width  should  be 
deemed  too  much  for  a  row  of  trees  of  this  description ;  but  it 
appears  that  such  is  the  case;  and,  through  thepractice  just  alluded 
to,  the  upper  and  most  valuable  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  are  con- 
tinually cut  away,  and  the  trees  driven  to  seek  their  food  in  a 
subsoil  of  the  most  ungenial  character.  Whether  trees  of  this 
class  possess  the  power  of  selection  in  regard  to  their  food,  I  am 
not  physiologist  enough  to  know ;  but,  if  they  do  possess  it,  it 
would  be  of  Tittle  avail  when  they  were  situated  in  a  barren  sand, 
clay,  or  gravel ;  besides  the  great  difference  in  the  average  tem« 
perature  of  the  soil,  which  temperature  does,  of  course,  decline 
progressively  downwards  to  a  certain  depth.  Now,  what  is  the 
consequence  to  trees  thus  situated  ?  They  are  rendered  doubly 
liable  to  the  blight  produced  by  various  kinds  of  insects :  as,  for 
instance,  the  aphides,  the  scaly  insect,  the  red  spider,  &c. ;  fdl  of 
which,  it  is  well  known,  will  make  way  much  more  rapidly  on  a 
diseased  subject,  than  on  a  healthy  one :  and,  very  frequently,  by 
these  means  all  the  early-made  wood  is  either  crippled  or  de* 
stroyed,  and  a  later  crop  of  watery  wood  is  produced  at  or  after 
midsummer ;  which,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  quite  immature^  In 
trees  thus  situated,  the  sap  in  the  shoots  is  put  in  motion  a  long 
time  before  that  in  the  roots;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  leaves 
are  produced  chiefly  from  the  fund  of  sap  of  the  former  year 
deposited  in  the  branches,  and  which,  being  of  a  sweeter  character, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  than  the  ascending  sap,  is  the  very 
food  for  the  above-named  insects,  as  we  find  by  experience ;  ana 
the  wood  that  is  produced  later  is  overtaken  by  the  chills  of 
autumn,  before  the  leaves  have  performed  half  their  functions. 
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These  observations  apply  most  especially  to  apples ;  but  they  will 
apply,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  fruit  tree, 
if  treated  in  the  way  here  described.  Having  thus  glanced  at  a 
few  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees,  I  may  proceed  with  what  I  have  to  suggest  in  the 
room  of  such  treatment.  I  will  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  a  new 
garden,  and  that  the  borders  are  all  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
iruit  trees,  either  by  nature  (which  is  rarely  the  case)  or  by  art. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  should  dispose  of  my  trained  trees  against 
the  walls  much  after  the  usual  manner,  as  to  distance,  aspect,  &c.; 
but,  instead  of  cropping  the  whole  of  the  border  witli  vegetables, 
I  should  plant  a  line  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation,  along  the  margin  of  the  wall  border  next  the 
wflJk,  to  be  trained  on  table  trellises :  as,  for  instance,  along  the 
margins  of  the  south  borders,  I  should  plant  the  new  Flemish 
pears;  along  the  east  and  west,  favourite  dessert  apples  or  plums, 
of  a  tender  or  late  character ;  and,  along  the  north  or  other  cold 
aspect,  4  line  of  bush  fruit  It  is  probable  that  green  gage,  Wash- 
ington, Coe's  golden  drop,  imperatrice,  and  other  dessert  plums, 
together  with  some  cherries,  would  succeed  well  in  some  of  the 
aspects,  with  a  particular  kind  of  management ;  but  on  this  head 
I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  fully.  For  the  southern  miu'gins,  I 
recommend,  as  I  before  said,  the  best  Flemish  pears;  of  these 
the  country  has  a  very  extensive  collection  of  the  very  first-rate 
quality.  These  pears  are  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  dessert,' 
and  rank  next  to  the  pine  and  the  grape,  both  as  to  flavour  and 
keeping  properties ;  and  nothing  is  wanted  to  insure  a  most  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  them,  but  some  method  to  guarantee  their 
free  and  certain  bearing,  and  perfect  ripening,  without  the  aid 
of  walls :  not  but  some  of  them  will  always  find  a  place  on  a  good 
aspect,  such  as  a  beurr^  d'Aremberg,  beurr6  d'biver,  the  best 
chauroontelle,  and  many  others  I  could  name ;  but  there  are  so 
many  kinds  possessing  very  high  merit,  that  it  is  impossible 
places  could  be  found  for  even  a  select  lo^  unless  in  a  few  of  the 
most  extensive  kitchen-gardens  in  the  country.  On  the  kind  of 
trellis  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  with  a  proper  system  of  both 
root  and  top  management,  I  am  convinced  that  five  out  of  six 
of  the  kinds  now  in  cultivation  may  be  fruited  in  very  great  per- 
fection. We  will  suppose^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  walls  are 
of  the  usual  height,  viz;  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  that  the  borders 
are  about  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  wide :  in  such  a  case  the  trellises  should 
be  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  wide,  to  admit  of  a  man  reaching  to  dress 
and  prune  them.  The  trellises  should  be  about  9  in.  from  the 
ground,  or,  in  fact,  as  near  as  a  bunch  of  pears  would  hang 
without  touching  the  stones,  which  will  be  placed  under  them  to 
increase  heat  The  bars  of  the  trellis  must  be  1  ft.  apart,  and, 
in  whatever  situation  they  are  placed,  must  run  north  and  south 
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invariably,  and,  of  course,  in  parallel  lines.     On  their  running 
north  and  south  I  lay  much  stress,  as  that  direction  will  admit  the 
full  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  at  noon,  for  nearly  two  hours,  on  that 
poition  of  the  stones  which  is  unshaded  between  the  bars  of  the 
trellis,  and,  of  course,  heat  them  in  a  very  considerable  degree ; 
which  heat  by  radiation  will  increase  that  of  the  atmosphere  im- 
mediately round  the  plant  for  some  time  after  sunset.     It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  that  the  soil  for  these  pears 
be  a  good,  sound,  and  rather  stiff  loam,  in  a  dry  and,  if  possible, 
impenetrable  bottom;  and  that  it  should  not  be  deeper  than 
18  in.  or  20in. :  the  subsoil  may  be  either  strong  clay,  gravel, 
or  stones.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on  the  conditions  of  soil  and  subsoil  here  stated.     I  should  by 
all  means  choose  the  trees  on  free  stocks,  provided  their  subse- 
quent management  was  in  every  respect  correct ;  as  I  am  satis- 
fied that  apples  on    Paradise  stocks   will  never  endure  long, 
except  the  circumstances  of  soil,  &c.,  are  particularly  favourable. 
As  the  trees  become  established  on  the  trellis,  the  ground  be- 
neath should  be  covered  with  stones  or  clean  gravel ;  I  should 
prefer  the  former,  as  the  ground,  after  some  few  years,  would,  in 
all  probability,  require  top-dressing,  and  the  stones  would  be 
easily  moved  to  accomplish  this :  slates  would  not  do ;  they  would 
prevent  the  free  ingress  of  the  rains,  as  well  as  the  air.     A 
systematic  mode  of  training  would  be  necessary,  both  for  effect 
and  utility;  and  the  following  rough  sketch  (^.  14.)  will  give  an 
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idea  of  the  appearance  that  the  trellis  would  present,  when  the 
tree  was  fully  established  on  it.     The  trees  should  be  planted 
about  16ft.  apart,  which  would,  of  course,  give  eight  parallel  bars 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  one ;  and  the  lateral  branches  for  spurs 
should  be  placed  four  on  each  side,  alternating  with  each  other. 
One  thing  more  remains  to  be  recommended ;  and  that  is, 
after  the  trees  are  established,  and  in  a  bearing  state,  to  cover 
them  all  the  time  they  are  in  bloom  with  canvass.     If  this  plan 
be  adopted  (and  which  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  a  moment), 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  making  the  trellis,  to  have  the  outer  lines 
of  it  of  iron,  and  made  after  the  manner  of  a  railway,  only  very 
slight;  and,  by  having  the  canvass  rolled  round  a  strong  hoop 
(which  hoop  must  work  in  or  on  the  groove  of  the  railway),  a 
considerable  length  of  these  trellises  might  be  covered,  and  un- 
covered, in  a  few  minutes.  This  canvass  might  also  be  put  on  in 
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tfae  end  of  September^  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  both  wood 
and  fruit ;  which  it  would  do,  by  preventing,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  radiation. 

Having  now  stated,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  a  paper  of  this  kind 
will  allow,  every  thing  connected  with  the  mode  of  arranging 
fruit  trees  in  kitchen-gardens,  I  will  add  a  few  loose  remarks  on 
fruit  trees  in  general ;  especially  pear  trees  on  walls.  Before  I 
proceed  farther  in  this  way,  methinks  I  hear  some  honest  gar- 
dener of  the  old  school  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  early  border 
for  peas,  or  his  row  of  early  lettuces :  I,  however,  must  contend, 
that  there  is  not  an  early  crop  of  vegetables  which  I  could  not 
obtain  within  one  week  of  those  on  a  wall  border,  on  proper 
spots  in  the  interior  of  the  quarters,  by  making  artificial  slopes, 
and  by  careful  protection  otherwise ;  and  I  beg  to  remind  my 
nervous  friends  that,  if  they  think  a  week  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  such  matters,  there  is  still  a  foot  or  two  of  wall  border 
left  for  the  peas,  or  the  other  early  crops,  if  they  will  fain  have 
them  in  that  situation :  for  the  border  being  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide, 
and  the  trellis  not*occuping  more,  at  any  rate,  than  5  ft.,  the  vege- 
tables may  yet  come  in,  though  in  a  more  limited  quantity.  As 
to  pears  on  walls,  although  they  bear  chiefly  on  spurs  from  the 
old  wood,  after  the  manner  of  apricots,  plums,  &c.,  yet  there  is 
dissimilarity  enough  to  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment. 
In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  endure  what  I  must  call  a  capricious 
soil ;  I  mean  one  that  works  by  fits  and  starts :  such  are  all 
light  sandy  soils,  which  derive  all,  or  most  of,  their  virtues  from 
manures.  Such  soils,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  with 
showery  weather,  will  make  pear  trees  grow  moreJike  willow 
bushes  than  fruit  trees ;  whereas  in  dry  hot  summers  the  very 
extreme  effects  are,  of  course,  produced;  and,  although  such  trees 
may  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit  on,  little  of  it  will  come  to  proper 
perfection,  in  either  size  or  flower,  or  both  will  be  lamentably 
deficient.  But  in  a  strong  loamy  soil  their  growth  is  steady  and 
uniform,  in  spite  of  seasons,  and  can  be  depended  on ;  the  sap, 
also,  is  more  easily  controlled,  or  directed,  in  trees  on  such  soils. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  of  course,  in  all  modes  of  training 
whatever,  to  get  as  perfect  a  command  over  the  ascending  sap 
as  possible,  through  the  mismanagement  of  which  most  of  the 
barrenness  so  much  complained  of  in  pear  trees,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  arises.  It  needs  not  any  pains  on  my  part,  I  presume, 
to  prove  that  the  free  admission  of  light  to  all  parts  of  a  trained 
tree  is  the  cause  of  more  pruning  and  stopping  of  shoots  than 
is  at  all  times  wholesome  to  the  constitution  of  the  tree.  The 
question  here  assumes  a  physiological  character ;  and,  although 
**  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  yet,  having  got  my 
foot  fairly  in,  I  feel  I  must  proceed  in  spite  of  angry  critics.  As 
to  the  effects  of  shade  on  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  I  am  quite  awar^ 
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that  it  tends  to  barrenness,  as  being  adverse  to  the  elaboration  of 
the  sap,  or  true  blood,  of  the  plant  Let  its  evils,  however,  be 
as  great  as  they  may,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  not  greater 
than  injudicious  disbudding.  As,  however,  it  will  happen,  through 
most  seasons,  especially  moist  ones,  that  they  will  make  more 
breast  wood  than  is  compatible  with  the  due  admission  of  light, 
what  must  be  done  ?  If  it  be  pruned  away,  or  disbudded  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  is  made,  the  embryo  flower  buds  will  be  forced 
from  their  snug  retreat  into  wood.  If  it  be  left  on  the  tree  all 
the  summer,  from  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  light,  the  buds 
will  be  meagre  and  imperfectly  ripened,  and  a  bad  developement 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  a  shy  setting,  will  be  the  consequences. 
How,  then,  are  these  evils  to  be  avoided  ?  Simply  by  laying  in 
the  leading  branches  at  greater  distances  than  they  are  com- 
monly done  (I  should  say  a  foot  apart) ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  procure  a  moderate  crop  of  foreright  shoots,  without 
excluding  the  light.  My  maxim  is  this  as  to  disbudding,  as  it 
is  termed.  Having  abundance  of  free-growing  wood  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  and  this  all  hailed  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible, 
I  proceed  (I  speak  now  of  pear  trees),  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
or,  at  the  earliest,  the  end  of  June^  to  crop  with  a  knife  some  of 
the  foreright  shoots  back  to  four  or  five  joints,  commencing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  doing  a  few  tiers  of  branches  at  a 
time;  in  the  course  of  another  week,  I  go  over  them  again,  and 
crop  another  tier  or  two,  and  so  on,  advancing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  towards  the  luxuriant  centre  of  the  tree ;  and  always, 
if  possible,  taking  advantage  of  a  dry  time  for  the  purpose,  or 
when,  in  fact,  there  is  the  least  excitement  to  wood.  Some  few 
shoots  here  and  there  I  entirely  disbud  :  for  instance,  where  there 
are  several  situated  close  together,  making  the  tree  dark  in  that 
part;  and  those  I  leave  are  pruned  to  within  about  four  or  five 
leaves.  As  for  neatness  of  appearance,  I  esteem  it  as  highly  as 
any  one ;  but  when,  in  kitchen-gardening,  neatness  is  found  in 
opposition  to  utility,  the  former,  of  course,  must  give  way  :  how- 
ever, a  clever  hand  at  frpit  trees  will  render  the  two  sufficiently 
compatible  for  all  purposes.  It  is  a  fact,  and  known  well  to 
most  practical  gardeners,  that  those  embryo  buds  of  pear  trees 
which  are  to  produce  blossoms  the  next  spring  must  develope 
a  good  tuft  of  large  and  healthy  leaves  early  the  spring  preced- 
ing ;  for,  if  they  do  so,  and  do  not  push  into  wood,  they  are  sure 
to  be  blossoms  the  ensuing  spring.  How  frequently  we  see  pear 
and  other  trees  against  walls,  in  which  the  upper  branches 
cannot  bear  through  luxuriance,  and  the  under  ones  through 
weakness ;  and  thb  in  the  selfsame  tree  !  Now,  this  is  very  com- 
monly the  case  on  the  capricious  light  soils  above  alluded  to,  and 
it  requires  no  small  skill  and  attention,  on  such  soils,  to  divert 
the  ascending  sap  into  the  lower  branches ;  and,  unless  diverted 
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into  these  inferior  parts  of  the  tree,  to  the  production  of  young 
wood,  ay,  and  breast  wood  too,  from  where  is  the  true  sap  con- 
ducive to  fructificadon  to.be  secreted  ?  Let  any  one,  for  instance, 
select  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  growing  in  his  garden  as  a  rough 
espalier  or  standard,  with  a  succession  of  sioe  shoots  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  bole  npwards ;  in  fiict,  as  nearly  resembling  a 
wall  tree,  in  the  position  of  its  branches,  as  possible.  Let  him, 
then,  I  say,  continually  divest  one  portion  of  the  tree  of  all  its 
foreright  shoots,  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  and  leave  the  other 
with  all  its  breast  wood  on,  and  observe  the  difference.  He  will 
soon  find  that  the  stripped  part  will  almost  cease  to  thicken,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  will  not  possess  power  sufficient  to  form  a  good 
toft  of  leaves  on  the  embryo  buds,  as  noticed  in  the  early  part 
of  this  paper ;  and  will  eventually  become  what  practical  men 
term  **  hide  bound."  The  only  way  to  decoy  the  ascending  si^ 
into  the  inferior  branches,  in  the  growing  season,  is,  by  stopping 
the  superior  ones  at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth,  and  leaving 
the  inferior  ones  with  all  their  breast  wood  growing.  In  the  rest 
season,  another  way  of  efiecting  this  is,  by  close  pruning  and 
shortening  all  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which,  by  my  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, is  always  full  of  young  luxuriant  wood,  and  which  I 
denominate  **  waste  pipes.''  These  waste  pipes  I  not  only  en- 
courage, but  I  stimulate  the  tree  to  make  them  by  pruning.  The 
purpose  to  which  I  hold  these  shoots  subservient  is,  by  their 
strong  action,  to  cause  the  roots  to  make  plenty  of  new  fibres 
every  year  (the  action  of  the  root  and  top  being  well  known  to 
be  reciprocal) ;  which  fibres,  when  in  motion,  are  made,  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  inferior  branches.  I 
speak  now  of  such  trees  as  I  alluded  to  above.  By  pruning 
these  ^^  waste  pipes ''  tolerably  close  (as  to  the  degree  of  which, 
nothing  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  tree,  and 
'the  efiect  desired,  can  guide  us),  the  new  root,  now  beginning 
to  work,  and  which  would  have  filled  those  shoots  removed  wim 
the  ascending  sap,  is  made,  instead,  to  fill  all  the  inferior  branches 
of  the  tree  first ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  trees  have  developed 
a  good  strong  tuft  of  healthy  leaves  on  the  embryo  buds,  the 
waste  pipes  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  are  getting  to  work,  and 
decoy  that  heavy  fimd  of  sap  away,  which,  had  it  not  vent  in 
this  way,  would  have  driven  most  of  these  buds  into  wood. 
Another  point  of  much  importance  is,  carefully,  and  at  all  times, 
to  preserve  a  leading  shoot  at  the  extremities  of  all  the  branches. 
Some  soils  are  so  happily  constituted  by  nature,  that  fruit 
trees  on  them  will  bear  almost  any  kind  of  abuse ;  and  on  such 
soils  very  good  crops  of  fruit  are  obtained,  with  a  system  of 
digging  and  cropping  underneath.  This  is  the  case,  however, 
wuh,  perhaps,  only  one  garden  in  twenty ;  and  I  am  quite  con- 
▼incedi  having  paid  the  very  closest  attention  to  the  subject  for 
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some  years,  that  three  fourths  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  frnit 
trees  arise  from  mismanagement  of  the  root*  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  recommend  table 
trellises  on  wall  borders ;  and,  with  the  other  reasons,  viz.  the 
reciprocal  injury  done  to  bush,  tree,  and  vegetables,  in  mixed 
cropping,  in  regard  of  light,  together  with  the  great  advantage 
these  borders  possess  for  a  system  of  trellising  the  tender  pears, 
&c.,  it  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant  a  departure  from 
the  old  practice. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  said  all  that  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
and  the  character  of  your  work,  will  allow ;  though  I  have  only 
exhibited  what  I  call  a  skeleton  of  the  afiair;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  this  article  will  be  much  too  long  for  one  party,  and 
much  too  speculative  for  another.  However,  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  old  fable  of  **  the  Man  and  his  Ass.''  I  am  well  aware  how 
difficult  it  is  for  the  human  mind  to  shake  off  entirely  its  early 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  certain  habits  and  systems.  I  can 
only  hope  that  these  observations  and  suggestions  may  be  judged 
with  candour  and  caution  before  they  are  condemned,  especially 
by  those  of  your  readers  who  love  to  see  the  profession  in  the 
ascending  scale*  As  for  those  who  read  with  the  preintention  of 
snarling,  not  to  say  biting,  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  for  them, 
and  that  such  folks  too  frequently  *^  die  in  their  sins." 

Oulton  Parki  June.  1885. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  CuUure  of  the  Potato.    By  R.  L. 

Turning  over  the  last  volume  of  your  Magazine,  in  order  to 
see  what  it  contained  respecting  potatoes,  I  was  disappointed  at 
the  very  little  notice  taken  of  that  root,  which  may  now  almost 
be  considered  as  the  staff  of  life.  One  of  your  correspondents, 
from  East  Ham,  speaks  most  decidedly  against  planting  whole 
potatoes;  whereas  I  am  satisfied,  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
one  third  more  potatoes  (especially  of  the  kidney  kind)  are  pro- 
duced by  whole  potatoes  than  by  cuttings  or  sets.  I  have,  for 
twenty  years,  been  a  grower  of  this  valuable  article ;  and,  though 
only  in  a  small  way,  yet  I  do  not  think  myself  the  less  qualified 
to  form  a  judgment ;  because  I  have  often  and  carefully  made 
experiments,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  culture  and  sorts  of 
potatoes.  Persons  who  plant  300  or  400  acres  annually,  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  observation  and  experiment; 
and,  perhaps,  like  other  farmers,  are  wedded  to  their  own 
system. 

A  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  plants  yearly  150  acres  for  the 
London  market,  informs  me  that  he  plants  sets,  and  not  whole 
potatoes,  and  thinks  350  bushels  an  acre  a  very  great  crop.  Now, 
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I  have  repeatedly  grown  from  500  to  600  bushels .  per  acre. 
He  says  he  is  a  great  sufferer  by  what  he  calls  the  dry  rot. 
Two  years  ago,  he  lost  80  acres  from  that  cause.  The  term 
dry  rot,  as  applied  to  potatoes,  is  new  to  me ;  but  I  presume 
it  means  that  the  cutting  dries  up,  and  is  not  productive.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  correct,  would  that  have  happened  had  whole 
potatoes  been  planted  ?  I  think  not ;  for,  though  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  cuttings  dried  up  and  withered,  I  never  had  to 
complain  when  whole  potatoes  were  planted.  The  operation 
of  cutting  potatoes  for  sets  is  very  often  left  to  ignorant  and 
unpractised  persons,  and  any  old  woman  is  thought  capable 
of  performing  it :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  knife  goes 
either  through  the  eye,  or  very  close  to  it,  I  believe  it  will  not 
produce. 

Last  year  (by  no  means  a  favourable  one)  I  made  the  following 
experiment :  — 

One  row  was  planted  with  eight  whole  potatoes  (of  the  agri- 
cultural kidney),  each  containing  eight  eyes,  sixty-ibur  in  the 
whole.     Produce,  33  potatoes;  weight,  12  lb. 

Two  rows  of  the  same  size  were  planted  with  eight  sets  each, 
each  set  containing  four  eyes,  sixty-four  in  the  whole.  Produce, 
52  potatoes;  weight,  18  lb. 

The  result  was,  that  twice  the  quantity  of  land  produced  only 
an  excess  of  one  third  in  weight :  but,  if  two  rows  had  been 
planted  with  whole  potatoes,  the  produce  would  have  been  24  lb. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  with  nearly  the  same 
result ;  and,  therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  plant  whole  (kidney)  potatoes  than  sets.  Ilie 
rent,  the  taxes,  the  ploughing,  and  the  dung  must  be  the  same 
in  both  cases.  I  calculate  that  my  Yorkshire  friend  loses  7/.  an 
acre,  or  1000  guineas  a  season,  by  the  use  of  sets. 

I  have  not  tried  the  experiment  with  the  round  potato,  which, 
generally,  is  so  full  of  eyes,  that  it  must  be  cut.  But  the 
pigs  ask  no  questions : j  I  speak  only  of  potatoes  fit  to  be  eaten 
by  man. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  the  agricultural  potato 
is  decidedly  thebest  for  the  gentleman's  table,  though  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  many  others.  The  bread-fruit  potato  is  also,  I  pre- 
sume, well  known  to  you ;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  have  seen  or 
heard  of  a  new  potato,  called  the  poor  man's  profit,  which  was 
sent  to  me  as  a  very  great  bearer.      ,4 

Last  year  they  produced,  after  the  rate  of,  per  acre :  agricul- 
tural, 572  bushels  ;  bread-fruit,  689  bushels ;  poor  man's  profit, 
636  bushels.  This  last  is  a  round  purple  and  white  potato,  very 
good  for  the  table.  Any  one  of  these  proceeds  far  exceeds  the 
quantity  which  contents  my  friend  in  Yorkshire. 

I  am  now  preparing  some  ground  for  experiments  in  sinall 
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quantities.    I  shall  carefully  mark  the  result;  which,  with  a 
specimen  of  the  three  kinds  of  potato^  I  would  send  you,  if  you 
like  it.     [We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  it.] 
April  6.  183^ 


Art.  IX.    An  Account  ^  an  Experiment  made  with  Three  Potatoes* 

By  Mr.  John  Denson,  Sen. 

In  18S2,  I  received  three  potatoes  from  you,  with  a  request 
that  I  would  plant  them,  and  get  what  produce  I  could'  from 
them.  When  I  received  them  they  bore  shoots  in  a  forward  state ; 
those  I  took  from  the  plants,  and  struck  in  a  slight  heat,  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  potatoes  over  with  the  warm  earth.  By 
this  method  the  potatoes,  by  the  time  the  cuttings  were  struck, 
had  formed  fresh  shoots  :  those  shoots  I  carefully  took  off;  I  then 
cut  the  poti^oes,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes  to  a  cutting :  by  these 
means  I  had  nearly  plants  sufficient  to  plant  half  a  pole  of  land: 
the  produce  was  upwards  of  two  bushels. 

This  year  (1833)  I  planted  the  produce  in  an  open  field,  in 
the  latter  end  of  May,  in  rows  a  yard  distant  from  each  other: 
by  this  means  my  crop  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  season  being  unkind  for  potatoes,  the 
produce  averaged  at  the  rate  of  full  400  bushels  per  acre.  The 
greater  portion  was  earthed  up  in  due  time:  some  few  rows, 
lor  a  time,  were  not :  both  were  kept  free  from  weeds.  There 
was  very  little  difierence  in  the  produce  :  what  difference  there 
was  was  in  favour  of  those  that  were  earthed  up ;  and  as,  be- 
sides, the  earthing  up  causes  the  culture  to  look  more  workman- 
like, I  shall  continue  to  practise  it. 

The  potatoes  are  of  the  red  kind,  with  a  purple  eye,  and  are 
of  good  size  and  excellent  flavour. 

1  believe  I  have  previously  informed  you  that,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  the  vicar,  the  greater  portion  of  the  labourers  in  the 
village  occupy  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  land.  It  was  on 
a  portion  of  tliis  land  that  I  grew  the  potatoes  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of.  My  neighbours  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  their 
potatoes  in  rows  from  18  in.  to  22  in.  asunder.  As  my  crop  has 
been  the  most  productive  of  any  in  the  field,  they  will  alter  their 
system  :  by  so  doins,  their  potatoes  will  be  better  with  less  la^ 
bour  and  less  seed.  I  have  often  considered  a  crop  might 
almost  as  well  be  smothered  with  weeds,  as  to  suffer  it  to  smother 
itself  by  being  planted  too  thickly. 

Waterbeachj  Cambridgeshire^  December^  1833. 

[.This  communication  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  whom  we  received  the  three  potatoes,  who  was 
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also  trying  the  experiment  with  them,  with  the  intention  of  let- 
ting us  know  the  result.  He  died,  however,  before  the  experi- 
ment was  completed ;  or,  at  all  events,  before  sending  a  final 
account  of  it  —  Cond,"} 


Art.  X.    FloricuUural  and  Bolanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
netoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  thetn^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants"  and  tf 
the  "  Hortus  Briiannicus.* 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3^.  6d,  coloured,  3^ .  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hookeri 
King's  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  3^.  coloured,  2;.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

A  LITHOGRAPHED  portrait  of  the  lamented  Douglas  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Companion  to  Curtiis  Botanical  Magazine^  the 
Number  for  February. 

Embryo  dicotyledonous:   Corolla  polypetalous, 

OR  not  any. 

XLVIL  Onagrdcea. 

118S.  fi^OTHE'RA 

tlOOlS  humimsa  NttU,     ground-spread     O  -*  or }    a    Pa  Ro    Florida    1824    S    co    Bot  rcy.  t.  18S9 
Sjfnot^/me:  (E.  concinna  D.  Don,  in  Sw.fl.gar.  £.  a.  1 183 

See  in  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  235,  236.  Mr.  D.  Don  (since 
Professor)  had  reputed  this  to  be  a  native  of  Chili.  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  it  as  Chilian,  and 
has  judged  it  to  be  identical  with  CE,  humifilisa  Ntitt.f  which  was 
originally  discovered  on  the  sea  coast  near  Cumberland  Island, 
in  Florida.  It  is  a  ppetty  little  hardy  annual,  which  creeps  close 
to  the  ground,  forming  a  plant  1  ft.  across,  and  shedding  its  seeds 
freely.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  of  a  red  colour.  Its  expanded 
corolla  is  scarcely  so  far  about  as  a  shilling :  when  exposed  to 
much  light,  it  is  of  a  very  pale  delicate  flesh-colour,  but  when  the 
plant  grows  in  a  cool  shaded  place,  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour. 
Mrs.  Marryat  has  the  species  in  cultivation.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.) 

*118Sa  OODE'TIA  Spach.    8,  1.    Sp.  2. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  communicated  in  the  Bot.  Reg.^  the  number 
for  February,  1829,  that  M.  Spach,  a  German  botanist,  resident* 
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at  Paris,  has  produced  a  revision  of  the  genus  ffinotfadra,  and 
distributed  the  species  into  several  groups,  which  he  has  deemed 
and  denominated  as  genera,  on,  Dr.  Lindley  has  represented, 
very  insufficient  grounds.  However,  Dr.  Lindley  has  expressed 
the  following  notice  of  a  part  of  the  results  of  M.  Spach's  re- 
searches that  he  deems  of  value.  <*  He  [M.  Spach]  states  that 
certain  supposed  Oenotheras  have  their  chalaza  [*^  a  sort  of  vas- 
cular disk  at  the  base  of  the  nucleus,''  within  the  ovule,  or  embryo 
«eed]  bordered  by  a  fringed  margin.  This  is  an  additional  organ, 
and  a  special  type  of  structure :  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  feathery 
appendage  of  the  seed  of  Epilobium;  but  it  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  buoying  up  the  seed  in  the  air,  so  as  to  en- 
able it  to  be  dispersed  from  place  to  place.  I  find  the  structure 
to  be  as  M.  Spach  states,  and  that  the  species  collected  by  the 
character  are  CE.  Romanzovii,  purpurea,  and  the  like,  which 
will  not  intermix  with  the  true  evening  primroses,  and  which 
have  quite  a  peculiar  habit.  Among  other  things,  their  flowers 
have  no  tendency  to  become  yellow." 
LI.  Loasslceae. 

1477.  BARTO'N/il 

*«tijrMlimK    giMen-Jlouiered    O  or  3    P     Ck>    CttUfimiU    18SS    S   ni.t.r.m    Bot  leg.  18S1 

*^  A  very  beautiful  half-hardy  annual,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  in  California,  and  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  **  London 
**  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  flowered  in  July  last"  Stem 
2-3 ft.  high,  upright,  branched,  hispid;  the  branches  brittle. 
Leaves  dark  green,  sessile,  acuminate,  pinnatifid;  the  lower  one 
S  in.  long.  Flowers  axillary,  produced  towards  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Corolla  as  wide  as,  or  wider  than,  a  crown-piece.  It 
is  only  beneath  bright  sunshine  that  its  splendid  flowers  unfold. 
As  the  sun  exercises  its  influence,  the  petals  gradually  unroll,  till 
every  branch  is  radiant  with  gold;  and  so  metallic  is  the  lustre  of 
the  inside  of  the  petals,  that  they  seem  as  if  composed  of  something 
more  solid  and  enduring  than  the  delicate  and  perishable  tissue  of 
a  flower.  Dr.  Lindley  has  recommended  for  it  a  sheltered,  warm, 
and  sunny  situation,  and  a  rich  moist  soil.  {Bot,  Beg.^  Feb.) 

LX.  Protekcesd. 

ao2.  PETRaPHILA  [New  HoUand    18S0    S    •.p   Bot  sug.  3469 

«9iS6a  acicuUrli  it.  ^.     ne»dle.th»pedJeqfed     SlJ     cu    ...    ap     WR     King  George'i  Sound  in 

Shrub  erect.  Leaves  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  thread-shaped.  Head 
of  flowers  terminal.  Perianth  silky,  concave,  and  red  internally 
in  the  tips  of  the  segments.  Raised  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, from  seed  communicated  by  Colonel  Lindesay,  in  1830, 
under  the  name  of  Petrophila  filifolia.  Plants  flowered  in  April, 
1834,  and  in  April,  1835.  {Bot.  Mag.^  Feb.) 

LXXIII.  'Rosdcea  $  Quilliyifie. 

KAGEKE/CK/il  R.  &  P.       (Af.  de  Kageneek,  ambassador  flrom  the  Emperor  of  Otrmany  to  the 
•  KingofSMln.)    82.  11.      SkS. 

148598 cnt«glfbU«£/iufiL  CnUegaUeqfed   a^orlO   jn    W^  ChfU?    1890?    L?    Cl  Botrcg.1898 
».  i^iKN^iMf ;  K.  0ntHK<>M«  A  l>0fh  in  £dinb.  N..Fha  Jouin.  10. 8S9L 
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An  evergreen  shrub,  with  slender  branches,  oblong,  serrated, 
acute,  green  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  white  flowers  produced  on 
short  axillary  shoots  towards  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  spe- 
cies is  dioecious,  and  it  is  the  male  sex  which  is  figured.  The 
corolla  in  this  is  of  five  distinct  petals,  and  its  outline  of  greater 
extent  than  that  of  a  sixpenny-piece.  The  stamens  are  fifteen. 
(Bot.  Beg.f  Feb.) 

The  figure  is  from  this  sex  of  the  species,  in  a  living  state,  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is 
trained  to  the  southern  face  of  a  tall  wall,  and  is  sheltered  above, 
more  or  less,  through  the  winter.  It  is  pleasing  in  its  foliage  and 
its  flowers. 

LiXXVII.  Legumindcea. 

tats.  LXTFTTSfVS      rbetween  Bnwria  and  San  FcUpe  (Mr.  Drammond)    1835    S   •.!  BetBMt.*S487 
•fubcarndttts  Hook.     ttaaott-HtthyJatftdf     O  of  1    Jl     Dp  B  W   Texaa  (H  Berendici!)*  and 

The  leaf  has  a  long  petiole,  and  a  disk  of  five  leaflets  that  are 
in  substance  singularly  thick  and  almost  fleshy ;  they  are  glabrous 
on  the  surface,  and  silky  with  scattered  hairs  on  the  subiace,  and 
severally  oliovate-lanceolate  and  retuse*  Flowers  disposed  in 
terminal  pyramidal  racemes,  many  in  a  raceme.  Corolla  ex- 
tremely richly  coloured :  standard  bent  back,  especially  at  the 
sides,  orbicular,  deep  rich  blue,  with  a  nearly  quadrangular 
white  or  yellowish-white  spot  in  the  centre ;  wings  deep  blue, 
oval,  combined  by  their  lower  margin  and  concealing  the  keel, 
which  is  much  acuminated,  white,  purple-black  at  its  tip.  "  An 
extemely  beautiful,  and,  apparently,  very  distinct  species*'' 
Raised,  and  one  may  conclude  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
from  seeds  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  {Bot*  Mag,^ 
Feb.) 

9066.  TRIFO'^LIUM 

tl85l5  reflizumX.  reflexed  (ike  effloretced  Jlowert)  Jt  A  or  ?1  jn.Jl  Ro  W  "long  cultirated  In 
the  southern  state*  of  x^orth  America,  and  as  fkr  north  as  Kentacky.*'  '*  Texas.**  179*  S  1 
Bot  mag.  S«71 

Long  cultivated  in  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  and 
even  as  far  north  as  Kentucky,  by  the  name  of  bufialo  clover. 
The  figure,  as  compared  with  the  kind  of  clover  cultivated  in 
British  fields  ( T.  prat  ^nse),  shows  a  more  globular  head  of  flowers, 
and  these  individually  party-coloured :  the  standard,  by  the  de- 
scription, is  of  a  beautiful  rose-red ;  the  wings  and  keel  are  white. 
*^  After  flowering,  the  wings  spread  considerably,  and,  by  slightly 
cohering  with  tne  sides  of  the  keel,  they  cause  it  to  dilate  and  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  white  bird  with  its  wings  expanded.'' 
Stems  decumbent.  Foliage  resembling  that  of  T.  prat6nse. 
Flowers,  after  flowering,  deflexed :  those  of  T.  ripens,  the  white- 
flowered  clover,  are  obviously  so.  71  reflexum  is  stated  to  be 
handsome,  and  one  would  desire  it  in  a  garden.  Is  not  the  field 
clover  a  very  ornamental  plant  ?  71  reflexum  has  been  raised 
from  seeds,  which  the  late  Mr.  Drummond  had  sent  from  Texas ; 
it  is  most  probable,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  {Bot.  Mag,, 
Feb.) 
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19Ba  ADB^MIA  Jfl-S*^-  8>  a.  929 

f  176M  pfiDduIa  Dec    penduloiu.yH(iletf    ^  A  or  1     fu     O  and  Y    Buenoc  Ayrei    18£5    S    i.l    Sw. 

**  A  creeping  perennial  herb,  furnished  which  long  white  run- 
ners,** apparently  under-ground  ones.  Scapes  7  in.  or  1  ft.  high. 
Leaves  radical,  impari-pinnate,  9  in.  long.  Leaflets,  about  twelve 
pairs  with  the  odd  one,  obovate  or  elliptical-oblong.  Racemes 
terminal,  solitary,  many-flowered,  erect.  Flowers  more  than 
half  as  broad  as  a  sixpenny-piece.  Standard  orange  yellow, 
streaked  with  purple  lines ;  wings  orange  yellow,  keel  pale  yel- 
low. A  native  of  dry  sandy  pastures  m  Buenos  Ayres,  raised 
in  1834,  by  Dr.  Neill,  Canonmills,  near  Edinburgh,  from  seeds 
sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie.  The  figure  is  from  a  plant  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  where,  in  an  open  border,  it  has  produced  an 
abundance  of  flowers  and  ripe  fruit.  It  ^*  appears  to  be  quite 
hardy."  {Brit.  Fl(m.-Gard.y  Feb.) 

CXXXI.  Passiflordcece* 

19S3.  PASSIFLO^RA 
•?  16888a  Maydiia  May's         1 |or?SO         English  hybrid       ?1833        C      r.m 

On  the  wrapper  of  the  Floricidtural  Cabinet^  the  number  for 
February,  1836,  is  an  advertisement  from  Mr.  William  May, 
nurseryman,  &c.,  Hope  Nursery,  Leeming  Lane,  near  Kipon, 
of  a  kind  of  passion-flower,  named  as  above;  and,  besides, 
his  **  new  hybrid  fruit-bearing  passion-flower,"  and  particulars 
to  the  following  amount  are  stated  of  it.  It  flowers  early,  and 
bears  numerous  flowers  and  fruits,  insomuch  that  the  plant, 
covering  a  space  of  wall  15  ft.  square,  was  on  December  24s  1835, 
bearing  94?  fruits  in  a  state  of  perfection.  The  fruit  resembles 
the  yellow  magnum  bonum  plum ;  but  it  is  of  a  deep  orange  co- 
lour, ripens  in  October  and  November,  and  hangs  upon  the  plant 
until  the  end  of  January ;  and  the  fruits,  in  contrast  with  the 
fine  deep  green  foliage,  render  the  plant,  in  mid-winter,  exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

CLL  Amarantdcece, 

[the  word  in  Hort.  Brit. 
'  785.  CELO'^SIA  r(£?/A}«,  something  burnt,  Ztmtfcy;  appearance  of  the  inflorescence.    Kelosi§ 

f€OM  coccinea  L,     aicax\9t4nfiore9cenced       O  or  5   jn.s     S     China    1597    S    r.m    Bot  reg.  18S4 

"  It  differs  from  C.  cristkta  [the  common  cockscomb]  chiefly 
in  the  crowded  pyramidal  arrangement  of  the  inflorescence,  the 
narrower  leaves,  and  the  short  stamens.  It  is  also  a  far  more 
hardy  plant,  and  goes  on  producing,  glowing  crimson  tassels,  in 
the  open  border,  till  winter  destroys  it."  The  inflorescence  seems 
by  the  figure,  composed  of  numerous  ovate-acuminate  spikes, 
disposed  into  an  ovate-acuminate  one  of  more  than  3  in.  long, 
and  of  nearly  3  in.  broad  in  its  broadest  part.  The  figure  is 
from  specimens  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  from  his 
garden  in  Dorsetshire.  {Bat.  Beg.y  Feb.) 

Embryo  dicotyledonous:  Cokolla  monopetalous. 
CLXXXVI.  CompdsitcB. 

2415.  COREO'PSIS  Fmag.  3460 

*coronkta  Hooifc.    "crowned'*     9torS   su  aut  >  Y  Br  spot''  Texas  in  Mexico    1835    flf  co    Bot. 
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Annufd*  Beautifal  in  the  many  heads  of  flowers  produced  in 
the  summer  and  autumn :  the  heads  are  remarkable  for  the  ray 
bearing  a  circle  of  brown  spots  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  disk. 
Peduncles  much  elongated^  sometimes  almost  1  ft.  long.  Stem 
erect.  Leaves  opposite,  undivided  or  cut  in  a  pinnatea  manner. 
Seeds  received  in  the  spring  of  ISSS,  from  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
had  gathered  them  in  Texas.  (Bot.  Mag^  Jan.) 

CLXXIX.  jBnmoniacefle. 


•BRUNO^N/il  Smith.  (So  named  by  Smith  in  compliment  to  Rohert  Brotim,  Xtq.,  D.CLu,  ftc 
Ac:,  the  mreMnt  keeper  of  the  Bankaian  herhariom  in  the  British  Muieum,  whom  I  may  derignatOi 
wiu  perfect  truth,  as  the  most  learned  qrstematie.  botanist  of  tills  or  any  prerious  age. — LMIq^) 


5L1.    Sptl. 
•anstriOls  it  iir.    sonthem   |g  A  or«ndfhil    ...    B    KewRolL    18M   D?   1?   Botreg.l83S 

Leaves  all  radical,  spathulate,  hispid,  and  radiating  from  the 
crown  of  the  rootstock.  Three  scapes  are  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  longest  near  I  ft.  long,  terminated  by  a  head  of  numerous, 
rather  small,  flowers,  that  is  subtended  by  an  involucre  of  a  few 
leaves  small  and  shorter  than  the  flowers.  The  plant  '*  in  ap« 
pearance  is  very  like  our  wild  scabionses,"  but  the  flowers  are 
delightfiiUy  fragrant.  According  to  the  generic  character  by 
Brown,  each  flower  is  subtended  by  four  bracteas ;  has  a  5-cleft 
calyx ;  a  corolla  of  one  petal,  with  a  slender  tube  and  a  limb  of 
five  spreading  segments ;  five  stamens  arising  from  beneath  the 
pistil  and  with  connate  anthers;  a  one-seeded  ovary;  and  a 
stigma  with  a  two-valved  indusinm.  The  fruit  is  a  utriculus 
[one-celled,  one-seeded,  capsule]  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  hard* 
ened  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  spreads  upwards,  and  has  its  seg- 
ments plumose.  The  seeds  are  without  albumen.  **  A  most 
interesting  perennial,  introduced  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  in 
1834.  The  drawing  was  made  from  specimens  supplied  by  Mr. 
Low  of  Clapton ;  and  "  Dr.  Lindley  has  **  also  received  it  from 
the  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York."  He  has  recommend  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  or  cool  green-house  for  it.  (Bot*  Beg^  Feb.) 
CC.  Volemoniacea. 

47SL  COLLO^MTA  C^flS 

fCavanUlftttl  Hook,  and  Am.    Cavanilles's    O  or  1|  1"—°    ^  V    Chile    1838    S    co    Bot.  mac. 

Synonyn^:  Ph\6x.  linekris  Orv.,  Ic,  not  CoUOmia  linearis  ^tf/t:CoIIdmia  CaraniO^^  Hook 

and  Am.  Bot  of  Beech.  V07.  t.  L  p.  ^.  1831 ;  C  coceinea  XdfaM.,  Delect  Sem.  Hovt  Hambuiy., 

189B;  Bot.  reg.  1 168SL ;  C.  laterltia  D.  Dont  in  Sw.fl.gar.  S.  s.  t  SOa 

Previously  noted  on  by  other  names  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  620.  704. 
706.     "  A  very  desirable  annual."  {Bot.  Mctg,^  Feb.) 
CCXI.  Scrophularidcea. 

2717.  PENTSTE'MOK  TSt  Austin    18S5   S   s.1   Bot  nag.  34d5 

•CoboeViNutt    CtlbiBA^flower^ae^Jlowered   ]g  A  orS|   aut    WPTR   Interior  of  Texas,  about 

Stem  2  ft.  and  more  high.  Leaves,  the  upper  ones,  oblong,  or 
even  oblong-cordate  and  half  stem-clasping;  the  middle  ones  ob- 
long, narrower  at  the  base,  but  sessile;  the  radical  leaves  oval- 
spathulatepetiolate :  all  of  them  somewhatglossy,  denticulate  at  the 
margin.  Flowers  in  aterminal  leafy  panicle.  Mr.  Nuttall  has  called 
the  species  Coboe^'a  on  account  of  the  magnitude,  and  a  sort  of  ge- 
neral resemblance  in  its  flowers  to  those  of  CoboeV  sc^ndens. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  stated  that  the  specimen  that  he  has  figured  had 
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not  flowers  so  large  as  some  of  those  on  wild  specimens,  nor  of 
the  colour  described  by  Nuttall ;  and  he  has  attributed  this  to  the 
plants,  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
not  producing  their  blossoms  till  the  period  of  the  autumnal 
colds.  It  may  be  found  in  future  seasons  to  flower  earlier.  The 
flowers  are  described  to  have  a  corolla  that  has  the  tube  con- 
siderably inflated,  pale,  almost  white,  tinged  with  purple ;  the 
limb  of  five  spreading  segments,  within  white,  slightly  sufiused 
with  yellow,  and  streaked  with  red.  According  to  the  figure,  the 
corolla  is  I  in.  long,  and  the  limb  nearly  1  in.  across ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  filaments  whitish,  the  anthers  deep  purple.  The 
figure  is  from  the  species,  in  a  living  state,  in  the  Glasgow  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  {Bot,  Mag.^  Feb.) 
CCXIII.  Solandcea. 

587.  SA'RACHif  R.  and  P.        (After  Isidore  Saracka,  a  Benedictine  monk,  much  attadied  to  botany, 

and  who  enriched  the  royal  gardens  at  Madrid  with  many  rare  plants.)  .  5.  1.    Sp.  3. 

Cfl.gar.  S.  3.  383 
•viadtunLkf    claxamyJierbaged   tt  lJ    cu    1    8    W  spot,  with  01.    Peru?     1834    SO   p.l    Sw. 

Stem  sufiruticose.  All  parts  of  the  plant  thickly  clothed  with 
glandular  clammy  hairs.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  about  5  in.  long, 
and  about  as  much  broad,  sinuosely  lobed,  with  several  large 
triangular  pointed  teeth,  or  sometimes  wholly  entire.  Flowers 
in  nearly  sessile  umbels  in  the  forks  of  the  branches :  the  umbels 
of  from  three  to  five  flowers.  Corolla  with  its  limb  nearly  1 J  in. 
across,  with  five  ovate-triangular  acute  lobes,  white,  marked 
towards  the  centre  with  olive-coloured  spots :  tube  very  short 
and  wide.  Berry  globose,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  scarlet.  The 
account  is  relative  to  "  a  plant  which  flowered,  and  subsequently 
ripened  its  fruit,  in  an  open  border  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden."  It  "  is  shrubby,  and  requires  to  be  protected  in  the 
green-house  during  winter.  It  is  easily  multiplied  both  by  seeds 
and  cuttings."  {Brit.  Flffm.'Gard,^  Feb.) 

588.  XY'CIUM  rco    Sw.  11.  gar.  2.  s.  324 
f  4678  dfirum  X.    African    tt  or  10  su    Liv  P.  Northern  Africa,  or  else  C.  G.  H.   (see  below)    1711i!    C 

"  Although  too  tender  to  grow  in  the  open  border  unpro- 
tected, it  will  be  found  to  succeed  admirably  well,  if  planted 
against  a  wall  in  a  favourable  aspect.  The  plant  whence  our 
drawing  was  taken  is  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  where  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  without 
any  kind  of  protection,  except  what  its  situation  affords,  and  is 
annually  adorned  throughout  the  summer  months  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  its  rich  purple  blossoms."  As  to  its  native  country, 
<<  some  will  have  it  to  be  indigenous  to  northern  Africa ;  whUe 
others,  with  Thunberg,  give  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  its  na- 
tive country.  The  former  opinion  I  am  rather  inclined  to  adopt, 
as  Thunberg's  description  would  seem  to  apply  to  a  species 
different  from  the  present."  {Professor  Z>.  Don,  m  Brit.  Fbrn^'- 
Gard.y  Feb.)  .  " 
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Embryo  monocotyledonous. 

CCXXXVIII.  AmarymceBe. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  is  preparing  for  publication 
a  revision  of  the  order  Amaryllare^,  preceded  by  a  review  of 
tlie  defects  of  the  present  arrangement  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  and  an  attempt  to  remove  them.  It  is  to  contain  between 
thirty  and  forty  copper-plate  engravings,  in  which  representations 
of  upwards  of  eighty  "new  plants"  will  be  given;  and  it  is  to 
*'  contain  ample  aetails ;  and  is  intended  equally  for  the  use  of 
the  scientific  botanist  and  the  unlearned  cultivator.  A  treatise 
on  hybrid  vegetables  will  be  subjoined  to  it." 

§  2.  Scapdcea^  suborder  Schist&ndrce  Herbert. 

74a.  COOPE^R/i4  Hcrtx  {Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  who  hat  now  had,  for  upwards  of  twentyyean,  tha 
management  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Wentwurlh  [House,  the  property  of  the  Earl  Fitswilliam 
ikmily,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  one  or  other  inemb«>r  of  itj,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sealoua 
and  sticcessflil  cultivators  of  rare  plaints  in  this  kingdom,  and  has,  with  unremitting  exertion, 
brought  together  the  fine  collection  of  plants  now  at  Wentworth,  by  a  liberal  system  of  excbaug. 
iog  his  6U|ierfluitief  for  those  of  other  persons.  —  Herbert.)     6.  I.     Sp.  8. 

rp   ?p.I    Fotreg.  1S35L 
*I>rumm6ndi  Herb.     Orummond*s     tf^oriAl    cu    |    ?8u    WR     Texas  in  Mexico    PIbdS 

C?  p.1    Hot.  reg.  1. 1835,  in  the  text 
*chIorosdlen  Herb,    green-tubed    tf  ^  or  t6J    cu    ?  |     WO...    Texas  in  Mexico     ?  iiOS    O 

A  bulbous  genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Zephyranthes. 

Drumm6nd2.  The  bulb,  by  the  figure,  of  about  the  size  of 
a  large  acorn,  and  of  similar  form.  Leaves  12  in.  to  13  in.  long, 
and  the  12th  of  an  inch  broad,  channeled,  twisted,  glabrous, 
green,  reddish  near  the  bulb ;  protruded  in  autumn.  Scape 
4^  in.  long,  bearing  a  spathe  out  of  which  emanates  a  flower  that 
has  a  tube  4^  in.  long,  slender,  terminated  by  a  limb  flatly  ex- 
panded, and  l^in.  across,  and  formed  of  six  segments  that  are 
white  within,  lineated  with  red  at  the  back ;  and  the  tube  is  ex- 
ternally red.  *'  This  plant  is  at  once  di.^tinguished  from  all  the 
known  genera  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  by  anthers  sessile 
on  the  .mouth  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  filaments  are  consolidated 
with  it,  and  decurrent  in  its  texture."  The  tube  is  striated  from 
the  decurrence  of  the  filaments.  **  Discovered  in  the  province 
of  Texas  in  North  America,  by  poor  Drummond."  It  has  flow- 
ered in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Wentworth  House,  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  Mr.  Dickson's  nursery. 

At  Wentworth,  two  1 -flowered  scapes  were  successively  pro- 
duced, and,  on  the  first,  ripe  seeds,  that  have  readily  vegetated. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  endure  our  climate,  as  the  frosts  are 
severe  in  Texas. 

Chlorosolen.  Leaves  nearly  18  in.  long,  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
broad,  twisted,  green.  Tube  of  the  flower,  4  J  in.  long,  green; 
limb  1^  in.  across,  white,  with  the  segments  tipped  with  green 
and  lineated  externally  with  green.  {Bat.  Beg.^  Feb.) 

CCXL.  Orchiddcea. 

A  prospectus  of  an  intended  work  by  Dr.  Lindley  on  tropical 
Orchidaceas,  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Ridgway,  has  been 
issued.     It  is  named  Sertwn  Orchideum  (the  orchideous  garland). 
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and  is  to  include  figures  of  a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  tribe,  and  to  be  published  in  20  two-monthly  parts,  of  folio 
size,  each  containing  5  plates,  highly  finished,  from  drawings 
made  for  the  purpose  by  Miss  Drake.  The  subjects  of  the  fi- 
gures will  be  any  very  beautiful  kinds  of  which  fine  specimens 
may  be  produced  from  time  to  time  in  the  hot^-houses  of  Britain, 
and  some  of  those  magnificent  species  which  are  at  present  un- 
known in  Europe  in  a  living  state. 

flS4a  ONCFDIUM  [Bfri.  Moke,  at  Tejuca,  near  Rio  Janiero   1835    D   p.r.w    Botreff.1890 

•RunelUainim  LindL    Uiuadi,  Duke  <if  Betl/brO't    ^(2Sorl|...  liPBrO  From  the  garden  of 

Pseudo-bulb  ovate,  ribbed,  bearing  strap-shaped  spreading 
leaves.  Four  flowers  and  a  flower-bud  are  shown  upon  the  stem. 
The  divisions  of  the  flower  spread  beyond  the  outline  of  a  half- 
crown  piece.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  described  to  be  in  co- 
lour brown  purple,  edged  with  green ;  the  labellum  lilac,  and 
bearing  lamellae  in  its  disk,  which  are  purple,  edged  with  white ; 
the  wings  of  the  column  and  the  gynizus  yellow,  the  latter  edged 
with  purple.  Named  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  Hon.  Capt  J.  Roos,  R.  N.,  sent  it,  derived  from  the  source 
named  above,  to  Wobum,  with  many  other  valuable  plants,  in 
1835.  {Bot.  Beg.^  Feb.) 

fSSSS.  SARCOCHI'LUS  [D    pir.w    Bot  reg.  1832 

ifflSiS  fidcitui  iLJUr.     Mcatc4eawed    j£[SI<v|     ap    WPk    Kew  Hott.,  near  Hunter's  Riyer    18S1 

Stem  very  short  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  rather  leathery, 
about  i  in.  wide,  the  longest  depicted  about  3  in.  long,  disposed 
in  2  rows.  Flowers  in  axillary  upright  racemes,  3 — 6  in  a  ra- 
ceme, and  turned  to  one  side,  nearly  entirely  white.  Perianth 
spreading,  of  about  the  width  of  a  shilling.  It  "  is  so  neat  and 
simple  in  its  appearance,  as  to  be  sure  to  captivate  the  feelings  of 
every  lover  of  nature.  It  must  be  treated  just  like  other  orchi- 
deous  epiph3rtes.''  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  Mr.  Bateman  possess 
the  species  in  a  living  state.  {Bot.  Beg.^  Feb.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.    Royle^s  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains^  and  of  the 
Flora  of  Cashmere^  cfc.     Part  VI.,  containing  from  p,  177.  to  216. 
of  letterpress ;  a  view  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  a  plate  of 
birds,  and  eight  plates  of  plants,  all  beautifully  coloured. 

The  letterpress  commences  with  Terebinthaceae,  which  con- 
tains chiefly  Indian  trees,  though  the  group  of  Anacardi^  con- 
tains the  i^stsU;ia  v^ra,  P.  Tbrebinthus,  and  P.  Z^entiscus,  the 
two  former  of  which  stand  the  open  air  in  this  country.  The  tribe 
Sumachinece  is  also  chiefly  hardy. 

They  ''  exude  resin.    The  bark,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  fruit,  of  sererai 
species  is  astringent,  on  which  account  they  are  employed  in  the  preparation 
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of  leather.  The  genus  i?hu8  includes  some  true  poisons,  as  R,  venenikta  [i?. 
remix],  R*  pernicidsa,  R,  radlcans,  and  R,  Toxicodendron;  and,  though 
most  are  inodorous,  others,  as  R,  suaveolens  and  R.  arom4tica,  exhale  a  plea- 
sant odour ;  while  some  of  the  species  have  acid  berries,  as  R,  Ooriiria,  R. 
Bueku-Amila,  and  jSnchlnus  Motie,  Thus,  R,  CVStinus,  or  the  red  sumach,  haa 
wood,  called  young  fustick, which  is  astringent,  as  well  as  the  berries;  and  R» 
Coriaria,  known  in  India  by  the  same  name  as  in  Europe,  is  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent, chiefly  employed  in  tanning  leather,  but  also  in  Indian  mecBcine.  Tlie 
seed  of  R,  parvifldra,  hadereek,  is  frequently  substituted  in  India  for  that  of 
the  sumach.  R,  glabra  is  considered  a  febnfu^e.  R,  vdmix,  a  Japanese  tree, 
exudes  a  whitish  resinous  juice,  which  soon  oecomes  black  in  the  air.  R, 
succed^nea,  and  R,  vemiclfera,  both  common  to  the  Himalayas  and  Japan, 
are  said,  in  the  latter,  to  yield  a  similar  product.  Species  of  other  genera,  as 
of  5chinu8,  contain  a  resinous  matter."  (p.  179.) 

The  TerebinthaceaB,  Mr.  Royle  concludes,  are  one  of  the 
most  important  families  in  India^  for  the  number  and  value  of 
their  products.  There  appears  to  be  a  number  of  species  of 
Stids  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains  which  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  Europe;  and  these,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Royle, 
'^  being  found  at  any  elevation,  might,  no  doubt,  be  introduced 
into  English  shrubberies."  By  grafting  and  transplanting  the 
mango,  its  *^  ordinary  growth  is  much  impeded ;  and  shrubs  of 
less  than  4  ft.  in  height  have  borne,  in  the  Saharunpore  Garden, 
above  a  dozen  mangoes.  It  would  be  necessary  only  to  imitate 
the  climate,  by  giving  a  green-house  cold  in  winter;  rapidly 
raising  the  heat  in  February  and  March,  and  continuing  it  till 
May  or  June,  or  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  rains, 
when  the  addition  of  moisture  to  the  heat  is  indicated ;  as  the 
mangoes  only  perfectly  ripen  after  the  atmosphere  has  become 
moist  in  the  rains."  (p.  180.) 

Moringea  form  an  order  consisting  of  a  single  genus,  separated 
from  Leguminosse  by  Mr.  Brown.  Moringa  pterj'gosp^rma  is 
common  in  most  parts  of  India.  From  the  seeds  ^^  an  oil  is 
procured,  which  is  described  as  not  becoming  rancid.  Being 
inodorous,  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  for  retaining  the  aroma  of 
delicate  flowers,  and,,  though  aperient,  is  seldom  used  as  medi- 
cine. The  flowers,  leaves,  and  tender  seed-vessels  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  India  in  their  curries ;  and  the  roots  are  uni- 
versally known  to  European  residents  in  India,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  horseradish.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  pungent  and 
stimulating  nature,  and  are  employed  for  the  latter  property,  by 
the  natives,  in  medicine."  (p.  180.) 

Leg^minbsiB. — This  order  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  point  of  number  of  species,  diversity 
of  form,  and  important  uses,  as  food,  medicine,  and  in  the  arts. 
Many  of  the  species  are  also  highly  beautiful;  and  the  Am- 
h^rst/a  nobilis  Mr.  Royle  characterises  as  '^  the  most  splendid  of 
the  many  magnificent  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  In 
consequence  of  the  irritability  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  this 
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species,  and  their  collapsion  during  sleep,  they  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  authors  as  the  most  highly  organised  of  plants, 
and  therefore  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  may  be  almost  universally  recognised  {Detdrium  is  the 
only  exception)  by  the  form  of  fruit,  from  which  they  are 
named.  They  form,  in  almost  every  country,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  flora.  In  the  present  collection,  they  amount  to 
SOO  species,  which  is  about  one  twelfth  of  the  whole.  The  hill 
specimens  being,  to  those  found  in  the  plains,  in  the  proportion 
nearly  of  92  to  208."  (p.  180.) 

The  Leguminosae  have  been  divided  into  the  three  orders  of 
Mim^eas,  Caesalpin^^,  and  Papilionaceae,  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and 
into  two  grand  divisions,  and  a  number  of  sub-orders  and  tribes, 
by  Professor  De  Candolle,  whose  arrangement  we  have  adopted 
in  our  Hortus,  Britannicus,  Mr.  Royle  devotes  a  considerable 
space  to  this  important  order ;  and,  in  conclusion,  there  is  given 
an  account,  by  Mr.  Bentham,  of  the  Himalayan  Leguminosae  of 
European  and  Siberian  forms.  Mr.  Royle  adopts  Mr.  Brown's 
division,  and  speaks  first  of  the  Mimoseae.  The  plants  of  this 
order  belong  almost  entirely  to  warm  climates.  There  are  only 
two  species ;  viz.  the  Acacia  Julibrissin  and  aifinis,  or  deaU)ata,  and, 
perhaps,  a  few  others,  which  stand  the  open  air  about  London. 
Some  species,  however,  are  found  as  high  as  6000  fl.  on  the  * 
Himalayas,' in  north  latitude  30^;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  thes^  will  resist  our  British  winters. 

The  Caesalpin^^,  also,  chiefly  inhabit  the  warm  parts  both  of 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds ;  and  to  this  order  belong  Amhersti^r, 
just  mentioned,  and  the  well-known  carob  tree. 

The  Papilionaceae  include  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
species  belonging  to  the  order  Leguminosae,  as  the  reader  may 
see  by  turning  to  our  Hoiius  Britannicus^  p.  511.  Some  genera 
of  this  order  are  found  at  the  elevation  of  8000  ft.  and  10,000  ft. 
Pipt^nthus  nepal^nsis,  from  this  region,  is  already  in  our 
gardens,  and  is  found  about  London  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as 
the  laburnum ;  and  Thermopsis  barbata,  which  is  described 
by  travellers  as  a  "  superb  sort  of  lupine,"  and  many  others,  may 
be  expected.  TVifolieae  and  ricieae,  which  form  the  principal 
plants  for  fodder,  and  for  producing  leguminous  seeds  of  Eu- 
ropean agriculture,  are  also,  with  the  Cerealia,  the  principal 
plants  of  the  •*  cold  weather  cultivation "  of  Northern  India. 
At  this  cold  weather  season,  "  the  obliquity  of  the  sun*s  rays 
allows  the  plains  to  be  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  which 
approximates  to  that  of  the  summer  of  the  mountains,  and  of 
European  latitudes."  Mr.  Royle  thinks  it  probable  "  that  both 
the  red  and  white  varieties  of  Phasfeolus  vulgaris  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Caubul,  Cashmere,  or  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  as  the  seeds  of  both  were  brought  to  him  <^  from 
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the  latter,  and  they  can  only  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  other  species  of  the  genus/*  (p.  192.) 
Passing  over  numerous  important  observations  respecting  this 
order,  we  stop  to  notice  Dalb^rg/a  Sissoo^  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Indian  timber  trees,  and,  except  Shorea  robdsta 
(called  the  saul  tree),  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  in 
Northern  India ;  *^  but,  like  every  other,  subject  to  be  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  unceasing  ravages  of  the  white  ant. 

**  It  would  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  timber  and  vegetable 
matter  might  not  be  defended  from  these  destroying  hordes  by  the  same 
process  as  employed  by  Mr.  Kyan  in  so  effectually  preserving  from  the  dry 
rot,  and  of  wnich  so  luminous  aa  account  was  given  by  Dr.  Faraday,  in 
his  lecture,  and  subsequently  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  When  in  India,'* 
Mr.  Royle  continues,  "  it  was  my  intention  to  have  prosecuted  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  subject.  I  commenced  by  dissolving  corrosive  sublimate 
and  assafoetida  in  strong  spirits  (articles,  all  of  which  are  procurable  in  every 
bazaar),  and  poured  the  solution  into  any  place  where  the  white  ants  were 
beginning  to  make  their  appearance.  The  process  was  so  effectual,  that  they 
were  always  driven  away  from  the  point  attacked;  and  my  servants  were 
afterwards  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  same  measure  whenever  occasion 
required.  I  regret  that  my  avocations  did  not  allow  me  leisure  to  pursue  the 
subject ;  but  I  commend  it  to  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  James  Prinsep. 

**  While  this  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  seen  (March  14.  1835) 
specimens,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  of  oak  and  deal,  which  had  been  sent  to 
and  have  returned  from  India,  with  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Kyd,  stating  that 
both  had  been  freely  exposed  in  such  situations  as  where  timber  is  never  known 
to  escape  the  depredations  of  white  ants ;  but  neither  piece  had  been  touched 
and  both  were  returned  sound  and  uninjured.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  calculate 
the  benefit  of  which  this  may  be  productive.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  preparation  (ruskupoer)  procurable  in  India  is  equally  efficacious ; 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  Indian  woods,  in  which  the  chemical  combination  is 
most  complete  and  effectual  in  resisting  the  destructive  powers  of  the  white 
jant ;  powers  second  only,  if  second,  indeed,  they  be,  to  the  dry  rot." 

Rosacea.  —  This  order  is  "  chiefly  confined  to  the  cool  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  being  found  in  the  plains  of  high 
latitudes,  and  in  the  mountains  of  more  southern  regions.  Though 
roses,  peaches,  and  some  of  the  apple  tribe,  are  found  in  the 
gardens,  we  do  not  meet  with  any  of  the  i^osaceae  in  the  plains 
of  India,  with  the  exception  of  i^iibus,  found,  however,  only  in 
hilly  places  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  a  single  Foten- 
tilla."  (p.  202.) 

**  Two  other  species  of  Potentilla  are  found  on  the  Neel^herries,  with  a 
Cotonedster  Fragaria,  and  species  of  i^tibus  and  Photfnia.  Of  this  last  genus, 
species  are  also  found  in  tt^e  mountains  above  Silhet  and  Pundua,  and  extend- 
ing further  north,  with  a  species  of  £riob6trya  in  Nepal ;  making  these  genera 
common  to  the  Himalayas  and  to  China.  A  Raphi61epis  is  also  mentioned 
in  India,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  China  or  Cochin-China.  A 
species  of  £riob6trya  is  said  to  be  found  in  Persia. 

"  In  addition  to  these,  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  there  are  numerous  species  of  i?osace8e  belonging  to  such  genera 
as  are  found  in  Europe,  Siberia,  the  Altai  Mountains,  China,  Japan,  and  North 
America ;  and  from  Caucasus  to  the  Hindoo  Khoosh,  on  the  ramifications  of 
which,  and  in  the  valleys  they  include,  some,  as  the  Pom^ceae  and  iJmygdalese, 
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appear  to  have  their  &vourite  resort.  The  genera  of  which  species  are  found 
in  the  Himalayas  are,  Jro^gdalus,  Persica,  ilrmeniaca,  Prunus,  C^rasus,  jSjp^ 
rae^a,  Neillta,  o^eum,  Sieversuiy  i^ubus,  Dalib&rda,  Fragaria,  Potentllla,  Sib« 
b&ldui,  Agrimdnia,  Sanguisdrba,  i26sa,  Oatae^gus,  Cotonedster,  Cyddoia;  and 
of  P^ruSy  species  of  the  sections  Pyrdphorum,  Jl/alus,  and  ^S^drbus.  Of  these, 
Ndllia  is  alone  peculiar  to  these  mountains.  Siev^rsia  is  interesting,  as  found 
on  the  Alps,  in  Kamtschatka,  in  Melville  Island,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  on 
such  lofty  mountains  as  Choor,  Kedarkanta,  and  Gossainthan ;  and  Dalibdrdo, 
in  these  mountains,  in  North  America,  and  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 
Though  the  i^osaces  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  yet  the 
southern  is  not  without  them,  as  a  Geum  is  found  in  the  last-mentioned 
straits ;  a  Fragaria  and  iZubus  in  the  Andes  and  Peru ;  a  CVatse^sus  and  Po- 
tentllla in  ChOi ;  and,  though  not  to  the  south  of  the  line»  a  Geum,  i^ubrs. 
and  ilmyedalus,  in  Mexico ;  and  a  C^rasus  in  the  West  Indies ;  appearing  to 
indicate  that,  where  any  similaritjr  of  climate  exists,  representatives  of  genera 
and  families  may  be  found,  of  wluch  the  greater  numbers  exist  in  y^y  cUstant 
regions. 

^  With  respect  to  species  which,  indq)endent  of  those  yielding  the  wdl- 
known  fi*uits,  are  common  to  these  mountains  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Pyrus  bacclita  may  be  mentioned,  which,  common  in  Siberia,  was  procured  b> 
Dr.  Wallich  from  Kemaon,  and  found  by  myself  on  Kedarkanta.  Of  tbj 
spiraeas,  one  is  near,  if  not  identical  with,  S,  callosa  of  Thunb.;  jS^.  chama^dri^ 
folia  Linn.^  and  jS^.  kamtsch&tica  PeUl,^  allied  to  jS^.  Ulmaria,  found  in  Siberia, 
are  also  so  in  these  mountains.  jS^.  tritemata  approaches  jS^.  Ar(incus ;  and  S. 
Lindleyana  is  like  jS^.  «orbif61ia.  Agrimonia  nepal^nsis  resembles  A.  £upa- 
toriwm.  The  potentillas  are  thirty-one  in  number :  of  these,  twentv-one  are 
in  Dr.  Wallich's,  and  twenty-three  in  the  author's  collection :  of  the  latter, 
six  are  new,  and  three  are  Siberian  species.  Many  are  highly  ornamental,  as 
may  be  seen  by  those  already  introduced,  as  well  as  by  those  figured  in  the 
present  work,  which  would  succeed  equally  well  in  England.  P.  cathaclines, 
multifida,  and  bifQrca  are  the  three  Siberian  species  found  in  Kunawur.  Sib* 
b&ldia  procumbens  is  common  to  Europe;,  Siberia,  America,  and  the  Hima*- 
layas. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  than  the  double  white  rose  of  Northern 
India  and  the  Deyra  Doon,  R,  Lyelln,  Jcooza  of  the  natives;  nor  than  R.  Bru- 
ndni^,  allied  to  R,  moschata  JAnn,,  common  in  the  valleys,  or  the  banks  of 
streams  within  the  mountains,  ascending  to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  especially 
alders,  and  hanging  down  in  elegant  racemes.  On  more  lofty  and  drier  situ- 
ations, as  the  passes  of  ICunawur,  R.  Webhidna,  allied  to  the  Scotch  rose,  is 
common.  R,  macrophylla  is  the  most  common  species  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  mountains ;  but  on  Choor,  Urrukta,  and  such  situations,  R,  serfcea 
lAndl,  is  remarkable  in  always  having  four  (as-  P.  Tormentflla  among  the  po- 
tentillas) instead  of  five,  the  usual  number  of  petals.  In  the  plains,  though 
so  extensively  cultivated,  no  species  of  rose  appears  to  be  indigenous.  R. 
damascena  (goolab  and  sudrhurs  of  the  natives,  wurd  of  the  Arabs)  is  that  most 
highly  esteemed,  and  cultivated  in  Northern  India  for  making  rose-water  and 
the  alter  of  roses.  The  latter  is,  however,  only  extensively  distilled  at  Ghazi- 
pore,  probably  from  this  species,  as  it  is  in  Persia ;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  species  be  cultivated  for  these  purposes  in  Cash- 
mere. Some  of  the  species  of  iSubus,  as  in  Europe,  ripen  their  fruit  early  in 
the  season,  and  others  towards  autumn.  R,  fruticdsus  is  found  in  Cashmere. 
R,  rotundifdlius  {zurd-anchoo  of  the  Hill  people)  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in 
April  and  May ;  but  R,  lasiocarpus  (Jctd-anchoo)  not  until  the  rains.  R,  c6n- 
color  comes  the  nearest  to  the  raspberry,  and  is  not  found  except  on  lofty 
mountains,  as  Dhunoultee,  Choor,  and  Kedarkanta.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
species  of  strawberry,  Fragkria  nubicola  WalLy  very  closely  allied  to  F.  col- 
llna,  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in  May,  on  such  places  as  Fhagoo,  Mhasoo, 
Bhoke,  &c. 

**  With  exception  of  the  i^mygdaleae,  which  secrete  hydrocyanic  acid,  none 
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of  the  iZoslceas  are  possessed  of  deleterious  properties ;  but  many  are  remark- 
able for  producing  the  most  delicious  fruits,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Of 
most  of  these,  the  native  country  is  not  well  ascertained ;  but  in  Europe  we 
Doint  to  the  s.e.,  and  in  India  to  the  n.w.,  as  their  native  country.  Thus,  in 
India,  Caubul  and  Cashmere ;  and,  in  Europe,  Pontus  and  Armenia,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  native  countries  of  the  same  fruits,  which  the  ancients  generally 
named  from  the  places  whence  they  were  procured.  Thus,  we  have  O^rasus 
and  Persica,  ^rmeniaca,  and  Cyd6nia  m^Ia.  In  India,  however,  the  languages 
being  more  analogous,  they  adopt  the  names  of  the  countries  more  to  uie 
northward.  But,  as  none  of  these  fruits  have  been  found  wild  in  the  plains  of 
these  Asiatic  countries,  we  must  look  to  the  mountains  which  run  along  their 
whole  extent,  as  their  probable  native  sites,  especially  as  we  shall  there  find 
most  of  the  fruits  alluded  to,  if  not  wild,  yet  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  with 
new  species  of  the  genera  to  which  they  belong. 

"  Thus,  the  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry,  with  the 
apple,  pear,  and  quince,  are  all  found,  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state,  on 
the  ramifications  of  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  Hindookhoosh  and  the  Himalayas, 
or  on  the  valleys  included  within  them.  Most  of  them  are  enumerated  by 
Forster  and  Moorcrofl,  as  being  abundant  in  Cashmere,  whence  I  introduced 
them  into  the  Mussooree  Nursery.  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Lieut.  Burnes 
inform  us  they  abound  in  Peshawur  and  Caubul ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  peach, 
|u>ricot,  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple,  and  quince  are  represented  as  abundant  at 
Bokhara,  and  otner  places  on  the  north  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  In  Kunawur, 
on  the  north  of  the  Himalaya,  we  have  the  apricot,  peach,  plum,  and  apple. 

'*  The  almond,  which,  tnough  flowering,  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  K. 
India,  and  of  which  both  the  sweet  and  bitter  kinds  are  known  and  imported 
into  the  northern  parts  from  Ghooj^und,  and  into  the  southern  parts  of  India 
by  the  Persian  Gmf,  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
Syria,  and  Barbary,  that  it  is  probable  its  native  country  may  be  further  north 
than  others  of  the  tribe,  and  therefore  the  north  of  Africa,  as  generally  sup- 
posed ;  though  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Asia. 

"  The  peach,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia,  a  country  in  which  the 
fruit  is  very  fine,  and  where  both  the  free  and  clingstone  varieties  are  known, 
and  called  kvUoo  and  kardee ;  the  general  name  for  peach  being,  Persian, 
€BroOy  and,  Arabic,  hhookk.  They  npen  well,  and  are  of  a  fine  flavour  in 
Peshawur ;  also,  in  the  north  of  Lidia,  with  the  well-flavoured  flat  peach  from 
China.  With  care,  it  succeeds  also  in  the  elevated  land  of  Mysore;  it  is 
found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  as  about  Mussooree,  at 
devations  of  5000  h,  and  6000  fl.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  called  hhemee  by  the  natives  (P^rsica  maligna  nob,\  which,  though 
small,  is  juicy  and  very  sweet.  The  nectarine  is  found  in  garaens  in  Northern 
India,  where  it  is  called  shuft-ahoy  and  moondla  (smooth)  aroo,  though  it  does 
not  perfectly  ripen  its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  was  introduced, 
though  probably  from  Caubul. 

'*  The  apricot  is  very  abundant  round  almost  every  village  in  the  Himalayas, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  ever  found  wild,  as  the  trees 
remain  the  only  vestiges  of  deserted  villages.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Oases  of  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  its  name  (^burkook)  being  pro- 
bably the  original  of  the  old  term  apncoke  and  Praecdcia ;  but  as  that  is  its 
name  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  prevails,  like  the  apricot,  over  a  great 
extent  of  the  Oriental  region,  the  same  name  is  likely  to  be  everywhere  ap- 
plied to  it.  At  Caubul  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  fourteen  diflerent  ways, 
with  and  without  the  stones,  or  the  kernel  lefl,  or  an  almond  substituted. 
(Burnes.)  It  is  generally  brought  in  this  state  into  Northern  India,  under 
the  name  khoobanee ;  the  Arabic  name  is  mishmish  ;  in  Bokhara,  where  they 
are  particularly  fine,  they  are  called  bakur-khanee.  In  the  Himalayas,  the 
fruit  is  called  zurd-aloo,  chooloo,  and  ckinaroo.  In  Kunawur,  the  fruit  is  dried 
on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and,  when  pounded,  mixed  with  their  meal.  It  is 
chiefly  cultivated  op  account  of  the  beautiful  oU  which  is  expressed  from  the 
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keroeb.  These  inav  also  be  found  in  the  bazaars,  under  the  name  of  badant' 
hohecy  or  hill  almonds.  The  oil  has  a  slight  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
must  resemble  that  from  almonds,  especially  the  bitter  kind,  or  that  obtained 
from  Pri^nus  brigantiaca. 

"  Specimens  of  the  cherry,  or  alo<hbaioo,  which  I  obtained  from  Cashmere, 
appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  not  to  differ  from  the  common  species,  which  therefore 
is  probably  that  met  with  at  Caubul,  perhaps  also  at  Bokhara.  The  fruit  of 
Cinsiin  Puddum,  common  in  the  Himalayas,  is  not  edible,  but  is  employed  for 
making  a  well-flavoured  cherry-brandy,  though  not  distilled  like  the  kirscken^ 
waiter:  the  bark  (pudmak)  is  used  in  medicine,  as  is  that  of  species  of  cherry 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Cerasus  undulkta  and  capriclda  (the  last 
•o  called  from  the  leaves  being  poisonous  to  goats),  and  C,  cornuta,  remarkable 
for  its  pod-like  monstrositjr,  are  handsome  and  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty 
mountains,  and  worthy  of  introduction  into  England. 

'*  The  plum  is  known  in  India  in  a  dried  state,  under  the  name  of  akxh' 
bokhara,  though  chieflv  cultivated  about  Ghuzni.  It  was  seen  by  Lieut. 
Burnes,  both  at  KoonJooz  and  Bokhara,  whence  it  may  originally  have  been 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Caubul.  Specimens  of  the  plants  from  Cash- 
mere appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  new  species,  Prunus  bokhari^nsis  nob. 
To  this  kind,  kokamaiu  is  applied  as  the  Greek  name  in  Persian  works  on 
Materia  Medica.  From  Irki,  near  Sabathoo,  a  small,  yellow,  thin-skinned, 
and  very  juicy  sweet  plum  was  introduced  into  the  Saharunpore  Garden,  and 
which,  though  I  considered  to  be  a  new  species  (P.  Aloochia),  is  very  like  a 
variety  of  the  common  plum.  It  is  this,  probably,  which  is  called  green  gage 
by  travellers.  Mr.  Moorcroft  also  mentions  a  plum  in  Ludak,  Ci^rasus  tomen- 
tdsa  Wall.,  Cat,  N,,  715.  Prunus  triflora  Roxb.  is  a  plum  now  common  in 
gardens  in  India,  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  was  origmally  introduced  from 
China.  The  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  and  plum  all  exude  gum  in  Northern 
India. 

**  Of  the  Pomaceae,  the  quince  plants,  introduced  from  Cashmere,  do  not 
differ  from  those  already  in  India,  Cyddnia  vulgaris  Pert.  The  seeds  (bihee 
dana)  being  mucilaginous,  and  used  in  medicine,  are  imported  from  Caubul 
and  Cashmere  into  Northern,  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf  into  Southern,  India. 

'*  Of  pears,  that  of  Samurcund  is  most  noted :  they  are  plentiful  at  Caubul, 
and  excellent  at  Peshawur ;  and  are  brought  into  India  by  the  northern  mer- 
chants from  Cashmere  and  Boodurwar.  in  the  gardens  of  India,  the  only 
kind  known  is  one  introduced  from  China,  Pyrus  sinica,  or  sand-pear,  whiefa 
more  nearly  resembles  the  baking  pear  than  any  other  I  know.  P.  PatMa 
Ham.,  P.  varioldsa  Wall,,  or  wild  pear  tree  of  the  hills,  attains  a  great  size; 
but  the  fruit  is  not  edible  until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed.  P.  lanata  and 
crenata  are  other  species  of  this  genus,  which  are  found  at  higher  elevations. 
The  first  afK}rd8  an  edible  fruit  called  paltoo, 

*'  Apples  alone  of  the  tribe  succeed  well  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  as 
they  are  stated  to  be  excellent  at  Bangalore  and  in  Tirhoot;  and,  though 
small,  of  a  good  quality  in  most  parts  of  Northern  India.  As  an  instance  of 
the  difficulty  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European  plants  into  Northern 
India,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  an  apple  tree  from  Liverpool,  in  consequence 
of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  upwards  of  70/.  before  it  was 
planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mussooree,  where,  however,  it  was  thriving  along 
with  the  fruit  trees  introduced  from  Cashmere.  The  apple  is  grown  in  some 
of  the  villages  of  the  Himidaya,  as  well  as  in  Kunawur.  They  are  remarkably 
fine  at  Peshawur  and  Caubul,  and  are  brought  down  to  India  from  Boodurwar 
and  Cashmere.  On  the  northern  face  of  the  mountains  they  are  grown  both 
at  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  are  remarkably  fine  at  the  former." 

Grandtea.  —  There  is  only  one  genus,  Pinica  (which,  Mr. 
Boyle  says,  might  be  retained  in  ikfyrtacese),  originally  of  Western 
Asia,  but  which  has  extended  into  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
been  taken  from  thence  to  India  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
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^  Lieut.  Burnes  describes  the  pomegranates  as  forming  quite  a  wood  in 
Mazenderan,  whence  the  dried  seeds  are  exported  for  medicinal  use;  and 
mentions  that  the  famous  pom^ranates  without  seeds  are  grown  in  the  rich 

fardensy  called  Balabagh,  lying  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the  Caubul  riyer. 
fir.  Forster  describes  them  as  delicious  about  Hadsiabad,  as  they  are^  indeed, 
in  most  parts  of  Persia.  (Joum,,  p.  169.^  Though  grown  in  most  parts  of 
India,  large  quantities  of  a  superior  quality  are  yearly  brought  down  by  the 
northern  merchants  from  Caubul,  Cashmere,  and  Boodurwar.  In  the  Huna« 
lavas,  the  pom^ranate  may  foe  seen  growing  wild,  and  also  near  villages. 
The  fruit,  though  small,  is  brought  down  for  saJe  to  Saharunpore ;  it  is  caBed 
damiee:  and  the  rind  lnaipal\  being  very  astrin^nt,  is  used  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  in  dyeing.  The  employment,  by  the  natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of 
the  root  for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm  being  now  well  known,  since  the  sub- 
ject was  communicated  by  Drs.  Hamilton  and  Fleming,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  a  valuable  medicine  may  fall,  as  this 
property  was  well  known  to  Dioscorides,  1.  c.  154.  The  natives  give  buloo^ 
jtton  and  roonum  as  the  Greek  names  of  the  pomegranate." 

'NLemec^lete  and  Combretdcea  are  equinoctial  orders,  respecting 
which  Mr.  Royle  has  given  information  most  valuable  for  the 
settler  in  India,  but  which  we  pass  over,  confident  that  his  work 
will  soon  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  the  wealthier  classes  of 
British  residents  in  India,  or  of  British  Indian  merchants,  or  of 
other  men  of  wealth  resident  in  Britain. 

Onagrdrice.  —  This  order  contains  Epiiobium,  of  which  thir- 
teen species  have  been  found  in  the  Himalayas.  It  also  contains 
Circae  a,  of  which  some  species  are  found  in  Nepal ;  and  Triipa, 
which,  like  many  other  aquatic  genera,  spreads  over  a  great 
extent  of  latitude,  **  being  common  everywhere  in  the  waters  of 
India  and  China,  as  well  as  of  Cashmere,  of  Europe,  and  of 
Siberia."    (p.  211.) 

Halor^igeae,  ^  being  an  aquatic  family,  does  not,  by  its  distribution,  indicate 
diflferenccs  of  climate,  as  its  plants  are  found  in  streams  and  wet  situations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  J?ippiiris  is  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  has  been  found  at  Unalaschka,  but  not  in  India.  CalUtricbe  is  common  to 
India  and  Europe;  ilfyrioph/llum  to  both  these  and  to  America.  Serplcula 
is  common  to  India  and  Africa,  bdns  found  in  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Indian  Peninsula ;  Haloragis  in  the  last,  as  well  as  in 
New  Holland." 

CeratophylleiB  is  also  an  aquatic  order,  distributed  over  a  wide 
extent,  both  in  Europe  and  India. 

laythrariecdj  or  Sclicariece.  —  The  true  Salicarieae  form  a  tribe 
which  contains  a  number  of  aqViatic  species,  ahd,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  these  are  distributed  over  a  wide  extent,  and  in  very 
difierent  climates.  Z^thrum  is  found  in  Europe,  America,  and 
New  Holland,  and  in  the  Himalayas. 

Tainariscinea.  —  The  genus  Tamarix  is  distributed  over  a 
wide  extent  in  the  Old  World,  from  Britain  to  China,  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  in  arid  and 
sandy  plains,  and  in  saline  soil  in  the  cold  climates  and  elevated 
plains  of  Thibet  in  Siberia. 
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Melasiomdcea.  —  One  of  the  most  natural  families :  the  spe- 
cies are  for  the  most  part  tropical,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India. 

VhiladSlphece,  —  The  genus  Philadelphus  has  several  species 
which  grow  on  the  Himalayas,  all  of  which,  Mr.  Royle  observes, 
**  appear  to  be  suited  to  the  open  air  in  English  shrubberies.'' 

Myr/ac^^.  —  This  order  is  well  known,  from  its  European 
representative,  the  common  myrtle.  It  abounds  in  Australia 
and  New  2iealand ;  but  is  not  common  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
India. 

^  The  Myr^exR  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  secreting  volatile  oil,  which 
gives  an  aromatic  fr^rance  to  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  many  species, 
rendering  these  useful  as  condiments;  they  also  secrete  tannin;  hence  the 
employment  of  some  as  astringents :  others  yield  edible  fruit,  as  the  guava  and 
the  different  kinds  of  rose-apple,  which  are,  however,  seldom  unaccompanied 
by  a  degree  of  aromatic  principle,  which  renders  them  agreeable  to  some,  but 
disagre^ible  to  others." 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  work,  or  respect  the 
talent  and  industry  of  its  enlightened  and  scientific  author. 


Art.  II.  The  Landscape- Gardener ;  comprising  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Tasteful  Horticulture,  By  J.  Dennis,  B.C.L.,  Pre- 
bendary of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Exeter  Castle,  and  Author  of 
*<  The  Key  to  the  Regalia,"  "  Architectura  Sacra,"  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
London,  1835. 

This  work,  which  has  no  pretensions  to  being  scientific,  may 
be  characterised  as  a  series  of  unconnected,  and  sometimes  irre- 
levant, remarks,  in  a  rambling  and  very  peculiar  style.  Its  chief 
merits  are,  that  it  displays  a  great  love  of  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  and  that  it  contains  some  descriptive  notices  of 
country  seats.  The  following  extract  will,  we  think,  justify 
what  we  have  said,  or  it  will,  at  all  events,  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself.  It  commences  about  the  middle  of  the 
volume  (at  p.  48.);  and  contains  a  recapitulation  of  what  the 
author  considers  the  contents  of  the  preceding  pages,  a  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  remarks  that  are  made  on  planting,  and  a 
descriptive  notice. 

'*  In  the  historical  portion  of  this  essay,  [the]  commencement  of  plantations 
was  ascribed  to  the  expediency  of  preserves  for  game,  consequent  on  [the] 
destruction  of  forests ;  and  the  succession  of  style  in  [the]  formation  of  parks 
was  detailed.  Horticulture  was  stated  to  have  originated  with  the  monastic 
orders,  yet  not  to  have  extended  beyond  esculent,  bibulent,  and  sanative 
objects  of  culture.  Ornamental  gardening  was  traced  from  the  Roman  quin- 
cunx, through  Dutch  distortion  of  nature,  and  its  subversion  by  Kent's  inves- 
tigation and  defective  transcript  of  Continental  forests,  on  taste  for  pictoresque 
scenery  having  been  elicited  through  importation  of  paintings  by  Italian 
masters,  concurrently  with  the  influence  of  poetic  lucubrations.    The  peculiar 
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Btjrk  of  several  subeec^uent  landscf^e-purdenersy  as  Brown,  Dbtis,  Repton, 
Eyton  [?  Alton],  was  distinctively  described.  Numerous  orors  were  detected, 
and  various  improvements  suggested.  Adi^i^tation  of  different  classes  of  trees 
and  shrubs  to  the  respective  parts  of  pleasure^ound  was  then  in  part  de- 
tailed. The  concluding  topic  was  the  design  of  the  yew  tree,  as  an  invariable 
appendage  in  ancient  churcnyards ;  a  topic  freqoentl v  discussed,  but  never  pre- 
viously developed.  It  being  an  enqui^  of  somewnat  interesting  character, 
probably  its  repetition  for  information  of  absentees  from  the  last  lecture  [?] 
may  be  permitted,  although  a  twice-told  tale  can  only  be  tolerated  by  speaju 
indulgence. 

**  S  yews  be  planted  in  proximity  to  a  mansbn,  for  the  sake  of  valuable 
shelter  from  bleak  winds,  they  should  not  assume  a  prominent  position,  but 
should  be  interspersed  with  groups  of  Weymouth  pine  or  bay,  and  be  faced 
with  laurels  of  luxuriant  ^owth.  By  such  contrast,  the  eloom  of  their  dingy 
leaf  [foliage]  is  relieved  with  vivid  and  glossy  green ;  or,  if  the  contrast  appear 
too  strong  it  may  be  mellowed  by  blending  Portugal  laurel  in  [an]  intermediate 
position.  In  short,  the  recommendation  cannot  be  too  frequently  reiterated, 
to  substitute  [a]  studied  assortment  of  tints  for  tasteless  indiscriminate  admix- 
ture. Let  but  the  pictorial  artist  be  permitted,  or  the  amateur  condescend, 
to  transfer  his  principles  of  taste,  the  one  from  his  easel,  the  other  from  his 
gallenr,  to  occasional  superintendence  of  English  landscape-gardening,  and 
they  [?  he]  would  contribute  to  [the]  production  of  a  living  vegetative  picture, 
constituting  incalculable  improvement  in  style,  and  commanding  inevitable 
commendation  from  the  spectator  of  cultivated  taste.  Nay,  pleasure-grounds 
thus  constructed  would  excite  universal  admiration,  and  impart  universal  gra- 
tification. Pictoresque  effect,  copying  and  harmonising  with  natural  scenery, 
ehdts  pleasurable  emotions,  even  in  such  as  '  know  not  why,  and  care  not 
wherefore.'  But,  for  accomplishment  of  such  [an]  important  detideratum, 
science  must  be  suffered  to  acquire  unlimited  confidence,  in  exercise  of 
control ;  while  prgudice  must  cease  to  plead  for  senseless  '  custom,  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  An  individual  proprietor, 
or  a  public  association,  might  rest  assured  of  the  anticipation  of  a  result 
decidedly  warranting  the  experiment. 

**  In  resumption  of  the  topic  of  evergreen  trees,  for  formation  of  a  fore- 
ground, it  may  strongly  be  recommended,  while  collecting  perennial  foliage  of 
every  species,  to  permit  the  beautifiil  Hex  of  each  variety  [?  each  variety  of 
ilex]  to  predominate.  Single  or  combined,  firom  elegance  of  shape,  delicacy  of 
leaf,  and  duration  of  mantling,  the  ilex  constitutes  an  embellishment  almost 
unparalleled,  yet  too  frequently  neglected.  Of  faster  growth  than  the  deci- 
duous oak,  it  [here  it  would  appear  that  our  reverend  author  alludes  to  the 
Qu6rcus  Cerris,  and  not  to  the  Q.  Plea,  as  that  is  of  slow  growth  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  deciduous  oak]  attains  expansion  competent  to  [the] 
gratification  of  the  planter's  eye,  with  not  less  certainty,  in  the  ordinary  cal- 
culation of  life's  duration,  than  to  please  and  profit  posterity.  It  should, 
then,  on  various  accounts,  abound  in  proximity  to  [?  the  proximity  of]  a  de- 
corated mansion,  blended  with  masses  of  bay,  backed  by  cypress,  yew,  and 
Einaster,  and  faced  with  laurel,  laurestinus,  Fortugal  laurel,  privet,  phylirea 
)hillvrea],  arbutus,  with  other  flowering  or  variegated  shrubs. 
*'  Li  similar  relative  situation,  but  in  prominent  advance  fix)m  trees  and 
unblossomed  shrubs,  flowering  evergreens  should  invariably  rank.  Defying 
*  the  icy  fang  and  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind,'  the  gay,  cheering, 
precocious  laur^tinus  anticipates  the  lingering  arrival  of  an  English  spring. 
Tenacious  of  florage  and  permanently  retentive  of  foliated  decoration,  it  is 
entitled  to  numerical  predominance  over  every  blossoming  shrub.  By  season- 
able intervention  and  flowering  profusion,  it  compensates  for  temporary  dimi- 
nution of  ornament,  in  other  component  ingredients  of  a  shrubbery,  thus 
transferring  to  nipping  winter's  gloom  the  exhilarating  semblance  of  summer's 
embellishment.  Productive  of  such  interesting  impression  in  pleasing  the  eye, 
it  certidnly  merits  conspicuousness  by  prominent  position. 
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**  The  arbutas  is  a  shrub  peculiarly  elegant  and  eligible,  from  perennial 
decoration,  rapid  growth,  and  superior  beauty  in  shape  and  tint  of  leaf,  from 
delicate  blossom,  and  glowing  berry.  If  suffered  to  remain  unpruned,  by 
gaining  height,  it  becomes  hollow  and  leafless  beneath,  retaining,  like  other 
evergreens,  only  two  years'  shoots  [leaves],  except  about  midsummer,  when 
the  third  year's  are  annexed,  some  weeks  previously  to  [the]  decay  of  the 
first.  If  not  surrounded  by  evergreens  more  btunted  in  growth,  for  conceal- 
ment of  its  lower  leafless  branches,  it  should  biennially  be  deprived  of  a  few 
long  shoots,  by  application  of  the  pruning-knife,  the  shears  being  calculated  to 
render  a  shrub  hideously  cabbage-poled [?].  Any  shrub  judiciousl v. pruned  will 
retain  resemblance  of  its  natural  form.  Artificial  treatment  should  be  stu- 
diously discuised,  and  interposition  of  control  be  invariably  concealed. 

The  ph\Tirea  [phillyrea]  presents  striking  contrast  to  the  gay  or  gaudy  dis- 
play or  flowering  shrubs,  being  characterised  by  singular  chasteness  aud 
unobtrusive  simplicity.  It  is  of  intermediate  tint,  diminutive  leaf,  and 
moderate  growth ;  consequently  is  precisely  adapted  to  an  advanced  position. 
It  will  there  present  [a]  striking  'contrast  to  the  imposing  glare  of  variegated 
shrubs,  whether  holly,  aucuba,  or  others  of  similar  class.  Here,  too,  that 
lowly,  yet  cheering,  harbinger  of  spring,  the  meserium  [?  mezereon],  should  rank, 
interspersed  with  contemporaneous  masses  of  hepatica,  snowdrop,  crocus,  red 
daisy,  and  other  vernal  flowers,  protected  by  [a]  wicker  fence.  The  cypress  is 
adapted,  by  [its]  taper  form  and  elevation  to  relieve  a  structure.  The  pyra- 
canthus  [pyracantha],  pomegranate,  trumpet-pomegrauate,  white  jessamine, 
but,  paramount  to  all,  the  elegant  tamarisk,  supply  ornamental  covering  to  a 
wall.  In  a  sheltered  nook,  even  this  [these]  may  be  surpassed  by  the  beau- 
tiful single-blossomed  myrtle.  From  mildness  of  climate,  it  abounds  in  Devon- 
shire, perhaps  in  no  instance  so  luxuriantly  as  in  a  garden  of  Mr.  Neck's, 
[?]  curate  of  King's  Kerswell,  where  it  acquires  considerable  size  detached 
from  a  wall,  as  well  as  height  when  attached.  The  front  of  a  house  at 
Bishop's-Teingcon  has  long  been-covered  to  the  top  by  myrtles  of  forty  years' 
growth,  protected  from  the  easterly  wind  by  a  wing,  and  from  the  westerly  by 
an  equal  defence,  with  the  advantage  of  a  southern  aspect.  Inspection  of 
these  flourishing  shrubs,  of  such  delicate  character,  attracts  frequent  visitors 
from  the  adjacent  watering-place,  Teignmouth.  The  broad-leafed  species, 
when  annually  deprived  of  its  lateral  shoots,  has  been  found  to  acquire  asto- 
nishing size  and  strength  of  stalk,  and,  on  recovery  of  lower  leaves,  has 
eventually  become  a  bold  shrub,  contributing  handsome  decoration  to  the 
interior  of  a  drawingroom." 

This  last  sentence  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  work,  a  map  of  the  gardens  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  given,  accompanied  by  two  views,  which  are 
very  neatly  executed  and  coloured.  There  is  also  a  map  of  St. 
James's  Park,  with  the  piece  of  water  as  altered;  an  island 
concealing  the  boundary  at  one  end,  and  a  peninsula  at  the 
other. 


Art.  III.  \  Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazine;  or,  Flotoer-Garden  Dis- 
played; a  New  Edition f  with  amended  Characters  of  the  Species; 
the  whole  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders*  By  W.  J. 
Hooker,  LL.D.  F.H.A..  and  L.S.,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  To  which  is  added,  the 
most  approved  Method  of  Culture.    By  Samuel  Curtis,  F.L.S.,  of 
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the  Glazenwood  Horticultural  Grounds,  Essex,  and  Proprietor  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine.     Vol.  I.    8vo.     London,  1833. 

In  our  Volume  for  1838,  we  announced  the  intention  of  Mr, 
Curtis,  the  proprietor  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  to  publish  a 
new  series  of  that  work,  with  the  engravings  arranged  according 
to  the  natural  system,  and  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  It 
was  intended  to  appear  in  monthly  numbers ;  but  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient  to  bring  it  out  in  volumes;  and  the  first 
of  these,  price  21^.,  is  now  before  us. 

The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  outline  of  the  natural  system,  by 
Dr.  Hooker,  and  his  reasons  for  preferring  that  arrangement  to. 
any  other.  The  plates  are  beautifully  coloured;  the  descriptions 
have  been  amended,  or  re- written,  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  the  modes 
of  culture  given  in  a  concise  and  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
We  can,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  the  work,  and  only  deeply 
regret  that  some  arrangement  could  not  be  formed  by  which  the 
possessors  of  this  work  could  purchase  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  Botanical  Register  such  plates  as  have  appeared  in  that 
work,  and  not  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  ;  and  this  accommo- 
dation, we  think,  ought  to  be  reciprocal.  For  example,  there 
are  some  species  of  magnolia  figured  in  the  Bot.  Beg,^  that  have 
not  been  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag, ;  and  some  in  the  Bot.  Mag. 
that  have  not  been  figured  in  the  Bot,  Reg.  Now,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  possessor  of  either  work  (and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  there  is  any  one  who  takes  in  both),  if  he 
could  purchase  such  plates  from  the  other  as  he  might  want, 
either  to  render  as  complete  as  possible  his  collection  of  figures 
of  one  genus  or  of  one  natural  order,  or  to  complete  his 
collection  of  plates  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Why 
should  not  the  proprietors  of  these  and  similar  works  sell  single 
plates,  or  plates  by  the  dozen,  by  the  score,  or  by  the  hundred, 
charging  a  handsome  price  for  a  single  plate,  and  diminishing 
the  rate  per  plate  according  to  the  quantity  taken  ?  If  we  could 
be  the  means  of  inducing  the  proprietors  of  botanical  works  to 
do  this,  we  think  we  should  be  rendering  an  essential  service  to 
gardeners  and  botanists,  more  especially  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  or  in  other  countries ;  and  even  to  the  publishers  them- 
selves. It  would  then  be  practicable  for  a  gardener  or  amateur, 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  or  for  an  amateur  on  the  Continent,  or 
in  North  America,  when  in  doubt  about  any  particular  species, 
or  the  species  of  a  genus,  to  obtain  the  plate  or  plates  he  might 
desire  to  solve  his  doubts,  by  post. 

We  frequently  hear  of  disputes  between  gardeners  in  the 
country  respecting  the  name  of  a  plant.  Now,  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  that  which  we  suggest,  all  such  differences  could 
be  settled  in  a  post  or  two. 
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Art.  IV.  Remarks  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  British 
Plants ;  chiefly  in  Connection  with  Latitude^  Elevation^  and  Cli- 
mate.    By  Hewett  Cottrell  WatsoD.     12mo.     London,  1835. 

The  aothor  has  taken  very  great  pains  to  render  this  work  as 
perfect  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  permits ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
book  which  will  be  read  with  instruction  and  delight  by  every 
one  fond  of  the  study  of  plants,  and  more  especially  by  the  Bri- 
tish gardener.  Its  use  to  the  practical  gardener  may  not  ap- 
pear obvious  at  first  sight;  but  it  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  di£Perence  of  climate  in  di£Perent  parts  of  the  island, 
and  to  generalise  on  the  important  subjects  of  climate,  weather, 
and  soil.  To  the  gardener,  and  to  every  botanical  reader,  it 
will  add  greatly  to  the  local  interest  of  particular  places ;  for  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  live  in  any  part  of  Britain  that  is  not  cited 
in  this  volume,  or  in  the  New  Botanists  Guide  (to  be  next  no- 
ticed), as  the  station  of  some  plant. 


Art.  V.  The  Neto  Botanist's  Guide  to  the  Localities  of  the  Rarer 
Plants  of  Britain  ;  on  the  Plan  of  Turner  and  DiUwyn's  Botanists 
Guide.  By  Hewett  Cottrell  Watson,  Vol.  I.  England  and  Wales. 
12mo.    London,  1835. 

We  cannot  better  recommend  this  work  than  by  the  following 
short  extracts  from  the  Introduction,  and  from  the  Prefatory 
Notice. :  — 

<*  In  publishing  the  following  work,  two  subjects  are  imme- 
diately in  view :  first,  to  exhibit  the  ascertained  distribution  of 
our  less  common  indigenous  Plants  throughout  Britain;  and, 
secondly,  to  form  a  Guide-Book  for  botanical  tourists.  The 
well-known  Botanisfs  Guide  o(  Turner  and  Dillwyn  may  be  said 
to  form  the  model  of  the  present  one,  omitting  the  cryptogamic 
plants.  But  the  lapse  of  30  years  since  the  publication  of  that 
work  has  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  while 
the  manuscript  communications  of  several  friends,  and  personal 
researches,  enable  me  to  add  considerably  to  it,  independently  of 
the  information  contained  in  various  local  floras  and  catalogues  of 
more  recent  date.''  (Introd.,  p.  I.) 

<<  This  volume  includes  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  will  form  a  complete  work  in  itself,  if  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  should  be  prevented  bv  any  unforeseen  circum* 
stance.  The  counties  of  Scotland,  with  the  adjoining  isles  from 
Man  to  Shetland,  are  intended  to  be  comprised  in  the  second 
volume,  which  will  be  ready  in  1836.  (Not.,  p.  v.) 
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Art.  VL  The  Florist  Cultivator,  or  Plain  Directions  Jbr  the  Affl- 
nagement  of  the  principal  Florist  Flotvers,  Shrubs,  Sfc,  Sfc.^  adapted 
to  the  Flotoer-Uarden,  Shrubbery,  and  Green^house ;  toith  select 
Lists  of  the  finest  Roses,  Geraniums,  Carnations^  Pinks,  Auriculas^ 
Polyanthuses,  Tulips,  Dahlias,  Heartsease,  Sfc.  S^c.  The  xohole 
arranged  on  a  Plan  different  from  any  Work  hitherto  puMished.  By 
Thomas  WlllatSy  Esq.,  Amateur  Cultivator.  Small  8vo.  London, 
1835. 

This  is  a  well  intended  book ;  but  it  is  behind  the  age  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  treated  the  subject.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  enumeration  of  plants  he  has  occupied,  generally, 
more  than  the  fourth  of  a  page  for  each  species,  without  giving 
the  authority  for  the  name,  the  accentuation,  the  derivation,  the 
natural  order,  or,  in  short,  more  than  half  the  information  which 
we  have  given  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus  in  a  single  line.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  may  take  his  first  three  species. 

**  1.  Achillea  Tomemtosa,  or  Woolly  MUfiU. 

**  This  is  a  hardy  Perrenial  for  the  borders ;  it  is  increased  by  parting  the 
roots  in  the  spring.  It  afiects  a  dry  and  open  situation.  It  blows  from  June 
to  October. 

"  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  was  first  brought  to  Eng^d 
in  1658. 

"  This  plant  is  of  the  19th  Class,  under  the  head  '  Syngenesia  Superflua.' 

*'  2.  Gaura  Biennis,  or  Biennial  Gaura, 

**  This  herbaceous  plant  requires  rather  more  trouble  than  many  of  this 
kind,  from  its  being  a  Biennial ;  it  is  increased  by  seed,  and  blows  in  the 
autumn. 

"It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was  first  brought  to  England  in 
1762. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  8th  Class,  under  the  head  '  Octandria  Monogynia.* 

**  3.  Ononis  Rotundifolia,  or  Round4eaved  Rest  Harrow. 

**  This  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  raised  by  seed. 

"  It  afiects  a  sunny  aspect,  and  will  thrive  well  in  the  border ;  it  blows  in 
May  and  July. 

'*  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  was  first  brought  Into  England  in 
1570. 

^  It  belongs  to  the  17th  Class,  under  the  head  '  Diadelphia  Decandria.'  '* 


•2S87.  ^CHILLE*^  L.    Milfoil.    {AchiUes,  pupil  of  Chiron,  first  used  the  plant  in  ntd.)    Com.  Anthem,  7i. 
S1858  toment&sa  X.       tomentose     £   A  or    .2     my.o      Y     BriUin     heo.       D     co      Eng.  hot  2538 

•1184.  GAU'RA  i.  Gaura.  (Gfl«ro*,  superb;  flowers.)  Onagrdrw.    6.-7.  ^ 

10041  biennis  L,  biennial        ^  Q)  or     5     au.o     R.w    N.  Axner.   17G2.     S     pil      Hot  mag.  SBg 

•19fi&  ONO'NIS  L,  Reotharrow.  {Onos,  an  ass ;  onemi,  to  delight  j  gratefUl  to.)  Leg.  Pap.  lAtGen.  5a— 111. 
17576  rotundifdUa  X.     round^ieafed  ft        or     2     my.jl    Pk      SwitzerL    1570.     C     s^l      Botmag-SSS 

If  the  author  had  endeavoured,  by  giving  authorities,  syno- 
nymes,  references  to  figures,  and  descriptive  traits,  to  convev  an 
idea  to  the  reader's  mind  of  what  the  plants  were,  he  would  have 
succeeded  better  in  attaining  the  very  laudable  end  which  he 
professes  to  have  in  view. 
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Art.  VIL   An  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.    By  Edmukd  Ruffik. 
Small  SvOy  pp.  242.    Petersburg,  Lower  Virginia,  1832. 

The  object  of  this  essay,  Mr.  Ruffin  inrorms  us,  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  peculiar  features  and  qualities  of  the  soils  of  the 
tide-water  districts  of  Lower  Virginia;  *^  to  show  the  causes  of 
their  general  unproductiveness;  and  to  point  out  means,  as  yet 
but  little  used,  for  their  eiFectual  and  profitable  improvement.'' 
The  sterility  of  these  soils  Mr.  RufBn  has  ascertained  to  arise 
from  their  being  destitute  of  calcareous  earth,  and  from  their  being 
injured  by  the  presence  of  vegetable  acid. 

Af^er  two  chapters  on  earths  and  soils  generally,  and  on  the 
soils  and  state  of  agriculture  in  the  tide-water  districts  of 
Virginia,  the  author  treats  of  the  different  capacities  of  soils  for 
improvements,  and  discusses  the  following  propositions :  — 

1.  "  Soils  naturally  poor,  and  rich  soils  reduced  to  poverty  by  cultivation, 
are  essentially  difierent  in  their  powers  of  retaining  putrescent  manures :  and, 
under  like  circumstances,  the  fitness  of  any  soil  to  be  enriched  by  these 
manures,  is  in  proportion  to  what  was  its  natural  fertility. 

2.  "  The  natural,  sterility  of  the  soils  of  Lower  Vir^nia  is  caused  by  such 
soils  being  destitute  of  calcareous  earth,  and  their  bemg  injured  by  the  pre- 
sence and  ^ects  of  vegetable  acid. 

3.  "  The  fertilising  effects  of  calcareous  earth  are  chiefly  produced  by  its 
power  of  neutralising  adds,  and  of  combining  putrescent  manures  with  soils, 
between  which  there  woidd  otherwise  be  but  little,  if  any,  chemical  at- 
traction. 

4.  "Poor  and  acid  soils  cannot  be  improved  durably  or  profitably,  by 
putrescent  manures,  without  previously  making  them  calcareous,  and  thereby 
correcting  the  defect  in  their  constitution. 

5.  "  Calcareous  manures  will  give  to  our  worst  soils  a  power  of  retaining 
putrescent  manures  equal  to  that  of  the  best ;  and  will  cause  more  productive- 
ness, and  yield  more  profit,  than  any  other  improvement  practicable  in  Lower 
Virginia."  (p.  30.) 

These  propositions  contain  the  marrow  of  the  essay,  which 
is  closely  reasoned,  and,  in  several  particulars,  original.  Mr. 
Ruffin  has  the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  without  the  presence  of 
calcareous  earth;  but,  where  this  earth  is  present,  the  soil, 
however  exhausted  it  may  have  been  by  culture,  will,  when  left 
to  itself,  afler  a  time  regain  its  original  fertility :  that  soils  which 
contain  no  calcareous  earth  are  never  found  naturally  fertile, 
except  masses  or  beds  of  vegetable  matter,  which  are  not  pro- 
perly soils  :  and  that  all  that  art  can  do  to  them,  exclusive  of 
adding  calcareous  earth,  is,  to  force  crops  by  putrescent  manures  ; 
but  that,  when  these  manures  are  withheld,  the  soil  will  speedily 
revert  to  its  original  sterility.  Mr.  RufHn  observes  that  no 
agricultural  or  chemical  writer  ever  denied  these  facts ;  but  he 
ass'erts,  and  we  think  with  truth,  that  by  not  one  of  them  have 
they  ever  been  distinctly  stated.  We  are  not  quite  certain  as  to 
Grisenthwaite,  but  we  are  so  as  to  Kirwan,  Dundonald,  Davy, 
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Chaptal,  and  other  agricultural  chemists  of  the  Continent  Mn 
Ruffin  allows  that  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  ingredients 
exhibited  by  the  analysis  of  fertile  soils,  as  given  by  these 
chemists,  that  calcareous  earth  was  an  ingredient  essential  to 
permanent  fertility;  but  still  none  of  them  have  ever  distinctly 
said  so.  We  shall  probably  examine  the  work  more  in  detail 
hereafter :  in  the  mean  time>  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Ruffin  to  state  it 
as  our  opinion  that  he  has  performed  a  very  important  service 
to  the  scientific  agriculturist  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
America.' 


B^ 
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Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Ljnnjbjn  Society, — Nov.  3.  Mr.  Lambert  exhibited  a  branch  and  leaves  of 
an  arborescent  species  of  dahlia,  from  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  which  is  said  to  erowto 
the  height  of  50  ft.  There  are  living  plants  of  it  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden.  Mr.  Lambert  also  exhibited  the  root  of  a  remarkable  fern  (An- 
ei6pteris  er^cta)  from  the  Society  Islands,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
food,  and  the  root  of  which  weighed  14  lb.  This  may  probably  be  a  useful 
plant  for  Australia.  '  * 

Society  of  Arts,  —  Nov.  4.  At  this  meetine  were  exhibited,  a  sample  of 
cloth  from  Assam,  made  from  the  down  of  the  silk-cotton  (B6mbax  nepta- 
ph^Ilum^;  a  fine  sample  of  safflower,  firom  the  same  country;  a  sample  of  fibre 
preparea  from  the  leia  of  the  pine-apple,  with  netting  made  of  the  same,  also 
from  Assam ;  and  extraordinarily  beautifiil  specimens  of  natural  lace  firom  the 
inner  bark  of  the  lace-bark  tree  {Lagetta  lintearia),  fit>m  Jamaica. 

The  Stamford  Hill  Horticultural  Reading  Society, — A  sneer  thrown  out  against 
this  Society,  in  a  contemporary  publication,  has  induced  the  Secretary  to  send 
us  a  communication,  full  of  practical  instruction,  relating  to  societies  of 
this  kind,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  to  insert  at  length ; 
but  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract :  —  "  This  Society  has  been 
established  about  two  years  and  a  halt,  for  the  study  of  Horticulture,  Bo« 
tany,  and  Natural  History ;  and  it  consists  of  more  than  fifty  members :  it 
has  a  monthly  meeting  for  the  production  of  specimens  of  plants,  and  |br 
conversations  on  their  mode  of  culture,  &c. ;  also,  meetings  for  botanical  dis- 
cussions. If  the  benefits  the  gardener  and  his  employer  derive  from  such 
institutions  as  this  were  better  made  known  than  at  present,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  having  an  interest  in  the  weUare  of  his 
gardener  and  garden  would  feel  the  propriety  of  contributing  to  their  format 
tion  and  support ;  and  such  societies  would  then  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Idi^dom."  —  Stamford  Htll,Jan,  21.  1836. 

The  Stratford  Nursery y  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Corbet,  has  lately 
been  taken  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  W.  Garvie,  many  years  foreman  to 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  Clapton ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  do 
well. 

StercuUa  platanifhlia  has  stood  in  the  open  ground  at  Flitwick  House,  near 
Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  for  several  years,  producing  its  fine  large  leaves  during 
summer,  though  frequently  killed  down  to  the  ground  during  winter. 

In  the  Miybrd  Nursery,  Genista  monosp^rma  is  now  covered  with  fngnnt 
white  flowers;  and  C^isus  fllipes,  j^elMborus  purpur&scens,  and  Cnmhe 
fiuticdsa,  are  in  flower.    This  nursery  has  just  received  some  new  species  or 
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Twrieties  of  P^s,  Tttia,  if  cer,  and  Pkvia  from  France,  through  Mr.  Webb; 
among  the  pavias  are,  P.  mutdbiiis  fbliis  varieg.,  and  P.  p&llida  foliis  varieg. 

List  of  Kinds  of  Wheat,  received  from  Mr.  Gorrie.  —  Nov.  1835- 

1.  Victoria  wheat,  sown  Oct  24. 1834,  at  Annat  Park;  ripe  30th  of  Juljr.  The 
grain  seems  larger  than  when  first  introduced;  and,  being  sown  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  of  common  wheat  the  preceding  year,  it  appears  to  havo 
worted.  ' 

2.  Early  white-bearded  Tuscany  wheat. 

3.  Early  beardless  white-glumed  Tuscany  wheat. 

4.  Blanc  d'Hongrie,  supposed  to  be  the  best  sample  amongst  60  sorts;  re- 
ouires  an  early  situation ;  and  is  rather  a  late  wheat  in  Scotland. 

5.  Hunter's  white,  raised  successively  for  65  years  on  one  farm  in  the  Lo* 
thians. 

6.  BM  de  Mars  d'Odessa ;  too  late  for  Scotland.  The  seeds  were  received  from 
Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh. 

7.  Early  striped  chaff,  gathered  in  a  field,  in  1834,  on  Shanny  farm. 

8.  Shanny  yellow  Surrey,  gathered  by  Mr.  Gorrie  in  a  field  on  the  farm  of 
Shanny. 

0.  Richelieu  blanc. 

Wheats  received  from  Mr,  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  through  Mr,  Oorrie,  Jun, 

10.  TMticum  se^stivum,  var.  Victoria  wheat. 

1 1.  TViticum  bengal^nse,  received  by  Mr.  Lawson  from  Germany. 

Wheats  received  frwn  Mr,  Tat/lor,  of  WhOtington,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk, 

12.  Hickling  wheat ;  prolific  winter  varietv. 

13.  Golden  drop  wheat ;  also  a  winter  prolific  wheat. 

The  above  wheats  were  chiefly  sent  to  M.  Vilmorin,  Paris,  but  partly  to 
Vienna,  Poland,  and  to  difl^ent  correspondents,  farmers,  and  seedsmen  in 
Britain. 

The  accompanying  sample  of  TViticum  bengalense  is  ^art  of  the  produce  of 
a  spelt-like  wheat,  which  Mr.  Lawson  procured  when  in  Germany,  in  1833, 
under  that  name.  It  is  a  free  grower,  very  early,  hardy,  and  prolific ;  and  (as 
you  will  see  by  the  ear  sent)  quite  distinct  from  either  T,  SpeUa  or  T,  Z^.— 
W.  Gorrie,    Edinburgh,  Nov.  13.  1835. 

Hickling  Wheat.  —  I  see  you  wish  for  a  quantity  of  any  new  and  valuable  va* 
riety  of  wheat ;  and  I  therefore  present  for  your  acceptance  a  small  parcel  of  the 
'*  fiUckling  wheat,'*  of  which  you  have  doubtless  heard,  as  a  lately-discovered 
and  most  productive  kind  in  ISforfolk.  Now,  observe,  in  sending  you  the  above, 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  marvels  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
'  and  written  concerning  it ;  still  less  am  I  disposed  to  draw  the  inference  that, 
because  a  fine  sample  and  an  immense  crop  has  been  produced  on  some  soils, 
the  same  may  be  expected  from  aU  soils.  You  and  I  know  such  reason- 
ing is  very  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment :  at  the  same  time,  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  as  wishing  to  discourage  experimental  husbandry ;  and  I 
know  none  more  important  than  that  brancn  of  it  which  involves  attention  to 
a  judicious  change  of  seed,  both  in  grai^  and  roots.  With  regard  to  the  wheat 
in  question,  I  have  heard  from  so  many  quarters,  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact, 
that  firom  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre  have  been  grown  of  it  more  than  of  any 
of  the  common  wheats.  The  parcel  I  sent  you  was  grown  by  my  neighbour^ 
Mr.  Pearson  of  Sporte,  near  Swaffham;  and  is,  I  think  you  will  say,  excellent 
in  quality. 

'  Golden  Drop  Wheai.  -—  There  is  another  variety  of  wheat,  which  has  lately 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  talk  amongst  our  farmers,  called  "the  golden  drop." 
It  appears  to  me  of  the  yellow  lammas,  or  something  very  like  it ;  a  fine,  bold, 
yellow  sample ;  though  the  quality  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  varieties,  will 
depend  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I  have  seen  it  very  good,  and  I  have 
abio  seen  it  .mi^^rably  b^d.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Fullard,  a  tenant  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  I  think,  at  Thorney. 
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WkHtingion  Stokefirry, — Nov.  19.  My  neighbour  Mr.  John  Bush,  of  8tow, 
has  given  tne  the  quantity  sent  herewith  of  this  wheat.  The  sample  is  not  so 
fine  as  it  often  has  appeared ;  but  Bush  assures  me  you  may  rely  on  its  being 
the  genuine  stock.  The  same  observations  I  made  anent  the  Hickling  wheat 
apply  with  equal  force  to  this  variety.  It  is  impossible  to  know  from  the 
stock  how  the  produce  may  turn  out.  Of  one  thing  only  can  we  be  certain,  — 
tbat^  be  the  quality  what  it  mav,  the  stock  will  be  pure;  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who,  if  I  can  but  be  sure  of  the  stock,  care  very  little  what  the  auality  of  the 
seed  may  be.  My  agricultural  training,  from  my  youth  up,  has  Ted  me  to  en- 
tertain these  notions.  My  father  sowed  about  100  acres  of  wheat  annually ; 
and  invariably  made  it  a  practice  to  use  his  most  shrivelled  and  mildewed  grain  : 
no  matter  how  thin  it  might  be  in  the  sample,  it  would  do  for  teed.  The  only  dif- 
ference he  made  was  (especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  sowing)  a  trifling 
reduction  in  the  quantity  sown  per  acre,  in  conseouence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
seed.  I  b^  your  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  the  rather  so,  as  these  doc- 
trines may  to  you  be  ''  damnable  and  heretical ;  '*  but  they  appeared  to  me 
necessary  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  wheat  sent  being  so  unlike  the  golden 
drop  as  it  is  often  found  in  our  markets.  One  thing  I  ought  to  state,  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  wheat ;  Mr.  Bush  so  highly  approved  of  what  he  grew  that 
year,  that  he  hat  totvn  nothing  elte  thit  year  !  And  here  endeth  my  lecture  on 
seed.  —  Samuel  Taylor, 

Yicia  ffilldta.  —  This  is  an  excellent  and  prolific  tare,  which  was  found  by 
Mr.  €k)rrie  among  a  sample  of  Russian  wheat.  It  should  be  sown  in  October, 
or  early  in  the  spring.  The  seeds  which  we  received  of  it  fi-om  Mr.  Gorrie  have 
been  distributed  to  the  same  parties  as  the  wheat.  —  Cond, 

lAtt  of  Melon  and  Gowrd  Seeds^  receioedfircm  Sr,  ManetU  cf  Monza. 

Mdone  grosso  (long,  and  of  excellent  quality) ;  M.  grosso  (long,  and  of  a 
pyramidal  shape) ;  M.  moscatello  (middling);  M.  moscatello  (green  and  round); 
M.  ovale  (green);  Bariri;  M.  zucohinno  (excellent);  M.  arancini;  M.  Pa^ 
lermitano ;  M.  Parmigianino  (early) ;  M.  olandese ;  M.  di  Spagna  (excel- 
lent) ;  M.  ungarese  (large  and  netted) ;  Zucche  marine. 

Some  of  the  melon  seeds  in  the  above  list  we  have  given  to  one  gentleman, 
an  amateur  cultivator  of  melons ;  and  we  will  give  some  of  the  remaining 
seeds  to  any  person  who  will  engage  to  devote  alight  to  each  kind,  and  to  send 
us  one  of  the  fruit  when  ripe. 

We  have  occupied  so  large  a  space  with  the  above  lists  of  seeds,  as  well  to 
evince  our  gratitude  to  the  friends  who  have  sent  them,  as  for  the  sake  of  re- 
cordbg  the  varieties  of  so  valuable  a  grun  as  wheat,  and  of  indicating  that 
seeds  of  all  the  kinds  we  have  enumerated  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Lawson 
of  Edinburgh^  and  M.  Vilraorin  of  Paris. 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erratum.  Page  98.,  line  9.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  the  house,**  read  '*  water.'* 
Mr.  Meamit  Method  of  coiling  Vinet.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  603.) — An  anxiety  to  avoid 
unprofitable  discussion  alone  prevents  mefrom  criticisingMr.  Mamock*s  remarics 
in  detail.  In  answer  to  the  only  question  which  he  asks,  I  scarcely  thii^  it  ne- 
cessary to  inform  him  of  that  with  which  he  must  be  perfectly  conversant ;  namely, 
that  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  difference  in  the  principles  of  action  of  two 
distinct  parties,  when  one  party,  possessing  grounds  for  distrust,  calls  for 
proofs  of  tide  truth  of  a  published  statement  of  success,  while  the  other  party, 
without  giving  so  much  as  a  reason  for  what  has  been  asserted,  finds  fault  be- 
cause proofs  clid  not  accompany  the  istatement  that  impugns  it ;  and  there  is  a 
still  greater  difference  when  one  party  offers  to  give  proofs  to  repletion  as 
soon  as  they  may  be  demanded,  while  the  other  party,  after  proofs  of  a  speci- 
fied nature  have  been  required,  returns  only  reiterated  asseveration  for  proof, 
and  empty  declamation  for  argumentr    Mr,  Mamockplaiflly'  aasertt  that  Mr. 

N  2  ' 
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Mearas  did  not  exaggerate  his  statements,  so  far  as  his  own  sncoess  was  con- 
cerned. Now,  my  opinion  is  that  he  has  done  so,  so  £eu*  as  success  the  first 
season  is  concerned;  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Mamock,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  that,  sick  and  tired  as  I  am  of  this  subject,  both,  he  and  the  public  shall 
have  my  reasons  for  forming  such  an  opinion  when  he  chooses  to  ask  for  them. 
Surelv,  Mr.  Mamock  must  see  that  assertion  will  go  for  nothing  in  an  inquiry 
like  this.  If  he  is  confident  in  Mr.  Meams's  success,  why  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  give  a  clear  and  definite  answer  to  the  questions  which  I  put  in  my 
first  paper  upon  this  subject  ?  If  by  such  means  the  claims  of  the  system  to 
utihty,  during  the  first  season,  be  fiilly  established,  I  shall  then  feel  a  satisfac- 
tion that  I  have  been  instrumental  in  removing  a  stain  from  the  character  of 
one  who,  after  all,  is  a  worthy  man,  and  shall  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
give  every  necessary  satisfaction  to  him  for  the  part  I  have  taken.  If  these 
claims  are  not  supported,  I  shall  then  congratulate  myself  as  having  been  the 
means  of  exposing  a  case  of  exaggeration,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  operate  as  a 
check  upon  a  system  (which  has  been  but  too  long  in  operation,  without 
means  beine  taken  to  detect  its  fallacy,  or  arrest  its  career)  of  broaching,  as 
new  «nd  vuuable  discoveries,  schemes  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examina- 
tion. —  Robert  Fith,   Hyde  Park  Comer,  Nov,  5. 1836. 

White  Scale  on  Pmet.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  433.  548.  and  604.)  —  Observing  a 
discussion  between  L.  O.  Z.  and  J.  B.  W.,  respecting  the  best  means  of  de- 
stroying this  insect,  without  at  all  interfering  with  any  of  their  observations,  I 
wish  merely  to  state  a  fact.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  I  had  about 
twenty  lai^ge  plants  very  much  infested  with  the  white  scale.  Fearful  of  their 
spreading,  after  rubbing  off  a  number  where  they  were  thickest,  I  put  a 
temporary  partition  between  the  infested  plants  and  others  in  the  same  pit, 
which  I  supposed  were  p^ectly  clean.  The  pit  was  principally  heated  with 
dung  linings ;  and,  when  I  had  placed  my  board  of  separation,  I  applied  fresh 
dung  to  the  part  which  contained  the  infested  plants,  admitting  the  steam  into 
the  pit.  My  idea  was,  that,  by  admitting  the  steam  of  fresli  dung  into  the  pit, 
the  evolution  of  ammoniacal  gas  which  would  take  place  would  destroy  the 
insects,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  a  benefit  to  the  plants.  The  result  is,  that 
the  experiment.was  quite  successful,  and  that  I  have  not  seen  an  insect  for  six 
months  past.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gardener  who  cleaned  a  verv  extensive 
collection  by  the  same  process.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  this  mode  of 
destroying  the  insect :  but  the  simplest  method  is  often  the  best.  Some  gar- 
deners, however,  are  very  successful  in  cleaning  a  stock,  without  the  aid  of 
dung  heat,  by  washing,  &c.  A  striking  proof  of  this  I  have  witnessed  in  a  stock 
of  plants  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pullar,  gardener  to Golds- 
mid,  Esq.,  Champion  Hill,  Camberwell.  I  have  often  seen  plants  bad  enough, 
but  those  which  Mr.  Pullar  received  charge  of  were  decidedly  the  worst  I  ever 
saw :  and  yet,  from  that  dirty  stock,  in  the  space  of  two  years  he  has  obtained 
as  beautiful  a  collection  as  one  could  ever  wish  to  see.  Perhaps  you  could 
induce  Mr.  Pullar  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  system  of  treatment.  lam 
fullv  convinced,  along  with  Agronomes's  Nephew,  that  the  bashfulness  and 
timidity  of  gardeners  operate  as  a  means  of  causing  much  useful  information 
to  be  lost  to  the  profession  at  large.  —  Id, 

Destroying  the  White  Scale  on  the  Pine-^pplCyS^c,  (Vol.  XI.  p.  604.)  — As 
in  J.  B.  W.'s  reply  to  m^  strictures  on  his  paper  on  destroying  the  white 
scale  it  appears  tnat  he  still  continues  sceptical,  the  subject  at  issue  resolves 
itself  into  the  following  question: — Can  the  white  scale  which  infests  the  pine 
plant  be  destroyed  wiuiout  previous  removal  of  the  plant,  or  can  it  not  ?  I 
unhesitatingly  affirm  it  can  :  J.  B.  W.  asserts  it  cannot.  In  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  it  remains  for  evidence  to  be  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  for  that  evi- 
dence to  be  published,  in  order  that  the  public  may  draw  their  own  conclusion. 
As  J.  B.  W.  questions  my  veracity,  I  shall  not  add  any  more  to  what  I  before 
advanced  (Vol.  XL  p.  433^,  but  merelycontent  myself  with  transcribing  a  few 
lines  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  an  esteemed  friend  and  a  first-rate 
practical  gardenerj  now  residing  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  to  whom,  by  the 
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way,  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  recipe  before  reeonmiended.  It  is 
this: — "  In  answer  to  your  question  respecting  my  pines,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you,  that  all  my  succession  plants  are  now  quite  clean,  and  are  erowins  as  well 
as  I  could  wish  them.  In  destroying  the  insects,  I  was  obliged  (from  the 
want  of  pit  room)  to  deviate  a  little  from  what  was  my  practice  when  you 
were  with  me»  inasmuch  as  I  was  obliged  to  attempt  their  destruction  in  the 
pine-stove ;  and  in  that  I  have  succeeded  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  The  follow** 
mg  was  the  plan  taken.  I  syringed  the  plants  three  times  a  week  with  soap- 
water  heated  as  usual.  I  kept  the  axils  of  the  leaves  filled,  and  the  front  path 
of  the  stove  flooded  with  soap-water ;  and  I  kept  the  house  as  warm  as  I  could 
consistently  with  the  proper  management  of  the  vine.  This  treatment  was 
continued  for  upwards  of  a  month ;  and  I  now  believe  there  is  not  a  living 
insect  on  any  of  the  plants."  I  shall  not  add  any  thing  to  this  corroborative 
statement,  further  than  to  say,  that  the  plants,  when  I  saw  them  in  August 
last,  bore  as  extensive  marks  of  the  insect  as  I  ever  saw:  in  fact, the  leaves  re- 
sembled those  of  ijucu^a  jap6nica,  so  far  as  regards  spots,  more  than  pine  leaves. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  leave  of  my  friend  to  make  his  name  public ;  I,  how- 
ever, for  the  satisfaction  of  yourself,  give  his  address,  and  you  can  inquire 
whether  my  statements  are  correct.  With  reference  to  J.  B.  W.  knowing  an 
instance  of  more  than  one  published  remedy  failing,  I  do  not  doubt  it;  neither  do 
I  question  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  of  four  different  gardeners  in  succes- 
sion, for.forty  years,  vsdnly  endeavouring  to  extirpate  this  insect:  but  these  fail- 
ures, probably,  were  not  the  fault  of  the  recipes,  but  arose  from  some  error  in  the 
application  of  them ;  or,  if  they  were  bad,  J.  B.  W.  must  not  thence  infer  that  all 
recipes  are  the  same.  I  know  an  instance  myself  of  a  gardener,  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  who  has  failed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  his  attempts 
to  extirpate  this  insect ;  and  to  a  question  that  was  put  to  hun  by  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  he  answered,  that  he  had  ^rown  as  good  pines  as  his  neighbours 
with  dirty  plants,  and  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  trouble  himself 
any  more  about  cleaning  them ;  and,  perhaps,  added  he,  '*  some  other  person 
will  get  them  by  and  by,  and  then  he  can  clean  them." 

As  respects  the  rather  invidious  thrust  which  J.  B.  W.  makes  at  m^  having 
sojourned  in  a  country  '*  prolific  in  the  white  scale,"  however  sarcastic  it  may 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  its  author,  it  is,  perhaps,  beneath  notice.  I  may,  how- 
ever, just  observe,  that  the  fortunes  of  all  men  are  not  alike.  Some  young 
men,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  profession,  have  to  plod  as  journeymen 
for  many  years,  and  in  that  time  may  pass  through  six,  eight,  or  even  more 
gardens,  in  all  of  which  they  may  possibly  see  more  or  less  of  the  white  scale; 
while  others,  more  fortunate,  after  having  served  their  apprenticeship  (or  even 
before  that  is  expired),  may,  through  the  patronage  of  some  influential  friend, 
be  recommended  to  a  nursery,  or  to  horticultural  or  botanical  gardens,  and^ 
after  remaining  there  for  a  short  time,  then,  as  if  by  magic,  be  wafted  across 
the  country  into  a  master's  situation. 

In  taking  leave  of  J.  B.  W.,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  am  actuated 
by  no  personal  motives  in  continuing  the  discussion.  I  aqa  as  open  to  con- 
viction, and  as  anxious  for  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tnith,  to  be  stated, 
as  he  possibly  can  be.  I  do  not,  however,  fancy  fighting  with  a  shadow. 
I  shall,  therefore,  expect  J.  B.  W.,  in  his  next  letter,  to  come  from  behind  the 
pale  of  an  anonymous  signature,  and,  fully  and  fairly  before  the  public,  to  give 
his  name  and  address,  and  then  I  will  do  the  same,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
form him  of  other  recipes  thai  will  destroy  tJte  scale ;  but,  should  he  not  think 
proper  to  do  this,  here  my  labour  on  this  subject  will  cease,  and  I  shall  remain 
L,  0,L.     C/iistuick  Gardens,  Nov,  2.  1835. 


Art.  hi.     Queries  and  Anstvers. 

The  inherent  Power  of  Soils  to  convert  Foreign  Substances  into  their  own 
Nature,  — *  I  do  not  recollect  readmg  in  youi^  Magazine  any  thing  upon  the 
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inhorent  power  there  la  in  foils  in  converting  foreign  subfrtaBces  into  their 
own  nature.  It  la  a  sufcject  of  some  importance ;  and  a  paper  upon  it  by  one 
of  your  philosophical  corresfiondents  would,  I  think,  prove  nseral  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  your  Magazine.  Has  the  subject  been  treated  upon  by  M. 
de  Candolle,  or  any  other  person  of  deep  research  ?  If  so,  an  extract  might 
suffice.  I  have  long  been  convinced,  from  experience,  that  this  is  not  merely 
an  imaginary  theory,  and,  accordingly,  gave  my  advice  some  time  since  as  to 
the  mode  a  friend  of  mine  mi^ht  take,  in  making  a  peach  border,  to  prevent  it ; 
and  it  is  singular  that,  almost  unmediatdy  afterwards,  there  was  a  paragraph  in 
one  of  the  daily  prints  in  confirmation  of  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  In 
treating  upon  it,  I  should  propose  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  natural  soils 
has  the  greatest  inherent  power  of  conversion ;  viz.  whether  that  of  the  cal- 
careous, argillaceous,  siUceous,  &c.,  and  to  what  extent  either  of  them  has  this 
property ;  to  be  stated,  as  far  as  experience  has  gone,  by  way  of  proof.  A  few 
hints,  also,  would  be  useful  upon  the  kinds  of  manure,  as  well  as  of  other 
ingredients,  which  might  prove  the  most  useful  to  counteract,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  effect  of  this  inherent  power  in  the  different  kinds  of  soil  that  the  horti- 
culturist has  to  compete  with. —  T,  Rutger.    Portland  Place^  1835. 

Dettruction  of  the  Tkrips.  —  Could  any  of  your  numerous  readers  supply  me 
with  anything  approachmg  to  a  safe  and  effbctual  remedy  for  that  destructive 
jumping  insect  the  thrips  ?  1  have  been  terribly  annoyed  with  whole  shoals 
of  them  this  last  summer ;  and,  as  yet,  I  have  found  out  no  remedy.  Tobacco 
smoke  will  destrov  the  green  fly,  and  plenty  of  syringing,  or  a  moist  atmosphere, 
will  chase  away  the  red  spider ;  but  neither  of  these  methods  have  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  hardier  constitution  of  the  thrips.  I  once  gave  some  plants  such 
a  fumigation  with  tobacco,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphur,  that  in  the  morning 
there  was  not  one  of  them  possessed  of  a  green  leaf;  and  yet,  luxuriating  in 
the  general  wreck,  the  thrips  with  which  they  were  infested  appeared  gay  and 
sprightly  as  ever.  What  I  have  found  best  for  their  ravages,  was  syringing  the 
plants  with  soap-water,  and  keeping  them  growing  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  of  a  high  temperature.  I  hope  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  some 
experimentalist.  —  R.  JFhh,     Hi/de  Park  Corner^  November  7. 1835. 

Dettruction  of  Insects, — Weston,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, says,  *'  If  any  insects  attack  the  trees,  immediately  apply  quicksilver, 
by  the  method  directed  in  the  Mtiseum  Rusticum,  of  boring  a  hole  with  a 
smooth  awl,  in  two  or  three  of  the  branches,  but  sloping  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  pith,  and  about  an  inch  deep ;  fill  it  almost  full  with  quicksilver,  and  then 
stop  it  with  a  bit  of  wax.  I  have  tried  it  on  thirty  cherry  trees ;  and  the 
insects  disappeared  in  three  days.  It  were  proper,  also,  to  apply  the  fumi- 
gating bellows  with  tobacco."  (Weston's  TYacts  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening, 
p.  28.)  Have  any  of  your  readers  proved  the  effect  of  mercury  in  this  way  ? 
This  ought  to  be  done,  as  the  statement  has  lately  been  running  tlie  round  of 
the  newspapers  as  a  new  thing. -— Jb^n  Brovm,    Kent,  Fehnuiry,  1835. 

A  Machine  for  discharging  Bullets  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Toplis,  of  the 
Museum  of  National  Manufactures,  Leicester  Square,  London.  It  can  be  re- 
moved into  any  situation  where  horses  or  men  can  go,  and  can  be  made  at 
will  to  pour  out,  for  any  desired  time,  a  continued  stream  of  bullets,  which  can 
be  directed  with  the  same  facility  as  a  stream  of  water  from  a  fire-engine.  If 
so,  might  not  such  a  machine  be  so  modified  as  to  distribute  soil  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  bog,  powdered  manure  over  a  field,  or  water  or  liquid  manure  over 
sown  crops  or  grass  lands  ?  —  <7.  JD.  S,    Birmingham,  November,  1834. 

.  Serpentine  Garden  Walls,  (Vol.  XI.  p.  554'.) — ^"  The  wall  that  surrounds  the 
garden  is  of  stone,  lined  inside  with  bnck  :  it  is  wavy,  or  serpentine ;  but  Mr. 
Bane  says  it  is  not  so  pood  as  a  straight  wall,  as  it  causes  currents  of  air." 
Perhaps  the  relater  of  this  singular  fact,  or  he  who  observed  it,  will  favour  us 
with  some  explanation  of  this  remark.  Having  hitherto  held  that  irregular  or 
uneven  surfaces  impeded,  diverted,  or  considerably  lessened  the  force  of  air 
when  impelled  by  natural  causes,  I  was  surprised  to  hear,  not  only  that  this 
law  did  not  apply  to  serpentine  walls,  but  that  they  acted  in  a  contrary  manner. 
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This  appears  a  singular  phenomenon,  and,  to  me  at  least,  a  yery  interesting  one ; 
I  should,  therefore,  much  like  to  hear  more  on  the  subject.  —  B,  Glen&mmg. 
Bictoh,  November  12.  1835. 

Smoke  Siains  on  Flues,  —  D.  R.,  of  Alton  Towers,  complains  of  smoke  stains 
on  his  sandstone  flues.  May  I  ask  him  if  his  flues  are  heated  by  Witty's  pa^ 
tent  furnace  ?  If  so,  I  would  recommend  him  to  substitute  another  mode  of 
heating  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  find  that,  when  these  furnaces  are  used  with  me, 
my  brick  flues  are  not  only  horribly  discoloured,  but  the  houses  smell  so  un«* 
pleasantly,  as  to  be  disagreeble  to  be  in.  I  fear  that,  to  get  rid  of  this  evil, 
D.  R.  will  have  to  build  new  flues,  as  well  as  a  new  furnace.  Most  flues,  when 
the  soot  is  allowed  to  remtun  long  in  them,  and  to  become  very  damp,  are  liable 
to  the  same  unpleasant  efiect.  I  fear  that  no  chemical  preparation  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy,  or  the  safety  of  the  flue,  will  k  e  out  the 
stains.  —  Ye  ken  who,    London^  December^  1835. 

Bemoving  SArubsy  ^c,  from  a  Crorden,  —  At  the  last  York  assizes,  an  action 
was  brought  against  a  party  for  removing  shrubs,  &c.  from  a  garden  he  had 
recently  occupied ;  and  a  verdict,  under  the  judge's  direction,  was  given 
against  him.  The  judge  laid  it  down  as  law,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
shrubs,  when  once  planted,  *'  became  part  of  the  freehold ;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  removed."  Would  you  admit  the  discussion  of  this  point,  not 
legally,  but  morally,  into  your  Magaadne  ?  It  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  where  there  exist  so  many  tooandes,  during  which  immense 
improvements  are  made  in  gardens,  a  very  important  one.  I  den^  that 
this  is  law,  because  I  deny  that  the  trees  are  part  of  the  freehold;  for,  if  they 
are,  then  are  carrots,  thistles,  and,  much  more,  dock^  also  part  of  the  freehold, 
and  ought  not  to  be  removed.  But,  if  it  is  law,  it  is  fit  that  all  parties  knew 
it,  that,  if  dissatisfied,  they  may  set  about  getting  it  altered,  — <  T,  W.  Banki^ 
near  Bamslev, 

[Yes ;  and  we  regret  that  this  query  has,  with  many  others,  been  so  long  at 
theprinter'sy  that  we  fear  our  correspondent  will  think  we  have  forgotten  it.— 
Cond,] 
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February  2.  1836. — Bead,  A  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  alstroe- 
merias,  by  Mr.  William  Scott,  gardener  to  C.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Exhibied,  Asp^ia  epidendroides,  a  newly  ascertained  species  of  orchideous 

Slant,  from  Mr.  Knight,  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  Oncidium  CeboUeti,  from 
Ir.  Low,  Clapton.  Corrae^a  Mflneri,  worn  Mr.  Glenny.  iSblsinum  sp.,  from 
Demerara,  from  J.  Batemann,  Esq.  The  following  varieties  of  Camellia 
jap6nica,  from  J.  Allnutt,  Esq, :  —  old  double  white,  bufl;  various-flowered, 
WelMnk j,  imbricata,  ranunculifldra,  althaesflora,  Allnutta  alba,  and  another 
one.  A  collection  of  flowers  from  the  Hon.  W.  H.  F.  Strangways.  Fruit 
of  the  cockle  pippin  apple,  from  H.  Hollist,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers,^  Gkny a  elliptica,  Chimondn- 
thus  fragrans,  and  f.  grandiflorus ;  Echev^ria  gibbifldra,  and  the  following  va- 
rieties  of  Camellia  japonica :  «nemonefl6ra  alba,  althaeaefldra,  various-flowered, 
varie^ia  pBna.  Frmt,  —  Pears :  Easter  bergamot,  from  a  wall ;  Dowler'a 
seedhng,  from  a  standard  tree.  Apples :  russet-coated  nonpareil,  Hubbard's 
pearmain,  Braddick's  nonpareil,  golden  russet  nonpareil,  Wareham's  russet, 
St.  Julien,  court  pendu  plat,  winter  queening,  tulip,  true  old  golden  pippin, 
male  carle.  This  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful  apple,  in  Finale^  near 
Genoa,  is  only  here  a  vapid,  pale,  and  a  very  poor-flavoured  apple :  such  is 
the  effect  of  climate  I 

Articles  for  ZHttribution.  Cuttings  of  kinds  of  cherries :  late  duke :  and  bigar- 
reau  Napoleon.   Kinds  of  pears :  monarch,  and  beurr6  Bosc.    The  late  duke 
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cherry  is  a  fine,  large,  late,  and  very  abundant  bearing  sort,  with  watery  flesh : 
the  fruit  may  be  had  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August,  or,  netted  on  a  wall, 
even  later.  The  bigarrcau  Napoleon  cherry  is  allowed  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
bigarreau  tribe :  it  is  a  very  fertile  bearer.  The  monarch  pear  is  a  very  hardy 
sort,  seemingly  as  hardy  as  the  hawthorn :  the  tree  has  a  wild  and  thorny 
appearance,  but  the  fruit  is  excellent.  The  beurre  Bosc  pear  is  as  large  as  the 
Marie  Louise,  and  in  flavour  excels  it :  it  ripens  rather  later  than  that  sort. 
Seeds  of  Pinus  nigricans. 

Read,  A  communication  on  making  a  selection  of  kinds  of  apples  for 
cultivation ;  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  The  Meteorological  Journal  for 
1835,  kept  at  the  Societ^s  Garden. 

Exhibited.  Apples  of'^the  kinds :  Hunt's  royal  nonpareil.  Hunt's  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  Newtown  pippin,  from  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.  Grapes  of  the 
kind  Escholata  sup^rba,  from  G.  H.  Ward,  Esq.  Specimens  of  metallic  wire 
for  gardens ;  also  a  new  sort  of  wall-nail  for  the  above,  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Row- 
land, 20.  Prince's  Street,  Chester.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowers, 
from  the  Hon.  T.  H.  F.  Strangways.  StreHtzia  sp.,  Crinum  am&bile,  and  three 
kinds  of  Cyclamen,  from  Mrs.  Msuryat.  E^pacris  variabilis  and  campanulata, 
and  the  Cam^Ura  jap6nica  var.  the  eclipse,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

From  the  Society*^  Garden.  Chimonanthus  fr^rans,  and  f.  grandiflorus; 
JTeli^borus  odorus,  Crinum  amdbile,  and  the  following  varieties  of  Camellia 
jap6nica:  anemoneflora  dlba,  aucubts^olisi,  various-flowered,  variegata  plena, 
althaeaeflbra,  and  Wiltoni.  Apples  of  the  kinds  Boston  russet,  tsiile ;  white 
Easter,  kitchen ;  French  crab,  kitchen ;  green  apple :  this  has  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  preceding,  but  is  different,  anci  has  less  acidity.  Gros  Bohn, 
kitchen ;  Rhode  Island  greening,  table,  kitchen ;  northern  reinette';  St.  Julien, 
table ;  Norfolk  beaufin ;  grey  queening ;  russet  nonpareil,  table.  Pears^of  the 
kinds  Easter  bergamot,  poire  d'Austrassie,  and  la  fortunee  de  Parmentier. 
The  last  is  one  of  more  than  a  hundred  new  sorts  of  pears,  which  a  favourable 
season  would  render  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  most  of.  This  sort 
was  first  noticed  in  the  Revue  Horticole,  in  Le  Bon  Jardmier,  1829,  **  as 
having  a  buttery,  melting,  delicious  flesh,  and  as  keeping  until  July."  It  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  found,  in  a  different  season,  to  possess 
merit  nearer  to  that  originally  announced  of  it.  There  is  a  pear,  called  the 
merveille  d'hiver,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  the  sama 

Cuttings  for  Distribution^  of  the  Downton  cherry,  reine  Claude,  violette  plum, 
nelis  d'luver  pear,  and  Comte  de  Lamy  pear.  The  Downton  cherry  is  an 
excellent  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  attains  a  good  size  as  such.  The  Comte 
de  Lamy  pear  is  hardy,  and,  as  a  standard  autumn  pear,  is  to  be  recommended 
for  its  exceedingly  rich  sugary  quality.  The  fruit  of  the  nelis  d'hiver  is  a  hand- 
some middle-sized  pear,  not  so  desirable,  on  acount  of  this  last  quality,  to  the 
general  fruit-grower ;  hut,  in  private  collections,  it  ought  always  to  be  included, 
as  it  is  richer  than  even  most  of  the  new  kinds. 
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Died,  on  October  16.  1835,  at  Liverpool,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  Mr, 
Joseph  Picken,  of  the  firm  of  Caldwell  and  Picken,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 
Knutsford,  Cheshire ;  a  good  man,  of  business  habits,  and  a  scientific  practical 
botanist.  —  J.  G,     Greenbank,  near  Liverpool,  January  26.  1836. 

Died  lately,  at  Paris,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  M,  JDeleuze,  Honorary  Librae 
rian  at  the  Garden  of  Plants.  He  was  well  known  in  the  learned  world  as 
the  translator  of  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants  and  Thomson's  Seasons,  as  well 
as  for  some  original  works ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  Ornamental  Plants  into  European  Gardens,  published  in  the  Annates 
du  MusSe^  from  which  we  have  derived  some  interesting  facts,  noticed  in  the 
historical  part  of  our  Encycloptsdias  of  Gardening,  and  of  Arboricidture. 
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A  AT.  I.   Some  Account  of  the  Gardens,  and  State  qf  Gardenings  in  the 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    By  J.  B.  W. 

I  ENTIRELY  agree  with  your  highly  inteHigent  correspondent^ 
Scientiaeet  Justitise  Amator  (VoLX.  p.  365.)}  that  much  valuable 
information  might  be  acquired  by  gardeners,  if  they  were  occa- 
sionally to  inspect  the  gentlemen's  rardens  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Few  gardens  are  so  poor  tnat  they  will  not  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  visit,  by  supplying  some  useful  hint,  or  improved 
practice,  to  an  acute  observef ;  or  making  him  acquainted  with  a 
new  or  superior  variety  of  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable ;  or  bringing 
under  his  notice  one  or  other  of  the  remarkable  variations  so 
often  produced  on  plants  by  the  difference  of  soil  and  situation ; 
or,  what  is,  perhaps,  of  equal  importance  to  a  gardener  of  the 
present  day,  by  exhibiting  something  either  advisable  to  follow^ 
or  necessary  to  avoid,  in  the  higher  department  of  his  art,  land- 
scape-gardening. 

The  gardener  who  is  confined  within  his  own  walls,  whether 
by  the  illiberality  of  his  employer  or  his  own  apathy,  generally 
overrates  his  own  horticultural  skill ;  and,  instead  of  *'  growing 
wiser  as  he  grows  older,"  becomes  bigoted  in  his  erroneous  no- 
tions, and  prejudiced  against  any  deviation  from  the  beaten  track 
which  he  has  so  long  followed.  It  is  to  freedom  of  intercourse 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  vast  extetision  of  knowledge 
in  the  last  century ;  compared  with  which,  its  most  rapid  pro- 
gress in  former  ages  appears  only  a  snail's  pace.  In  gardening, 
especially,  the  modem  improvements  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  acting  through  the  media  of  horti- 
cultural societies  and  books.  But,  in  the  practical  part  of  the 
art,  seeing,  and  reflecting  upon  what  we  see,  are  better  than  read- 
ing, and  reflecting  upon  what  we  read ;  therefore,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  neglect  of  duty,  a  gardener  ought  to  visit,  with 
a  view  of  acquiring  knowledge,  all  the  gardens  accessible  to  him. 
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I  do  not  wish|  however,  to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  read* 
ing;  without  it,  a  gardener  must  necessarily  remain  far  in  the 
reiM^  of  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and,  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  descriptions  of,  and  critical  remarks  upon, 
places,  such  as  those  occasionally  given  in  this  Magazine,  are 
quite  as  instructive  to  a  learner,  as  a  detailed  method  of  culti- 
vating a  particular  kind  of  flower  or  vegetable.  I  have  derived 
much  gratification  and  instruction  from  these  descriptions ;  and, 
believing  that  they  are  alike  interesting  to  other  readers,  I  pur- 
pose giving^  as  opportunity  permits,  short  notices  of  the  gentle- 
men's residences  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  But  these  notices 
will  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens ;  for  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  discuss  the 
more  elevated  subject  of  architecture,  or  to  point  out,  except  in 
a  very  casual  manner,  the  beauties  and  defects  in  the  laying  out 
of  the  grounds. 

Perhaps  a  general  view  of  the  leading  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  may  not  be  unacceptable,  before  entering  upon 
the  subject  of  its  gardens. 

The  place  where  I  reside  (in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire) 
is  within  a  few  miles  pf  extensive  tracts  of  hilly  and  barren 
ground,  called  the  Moors  and,  accordinglv)  the  temperature 
is  materially  affected,  in  early  spring,  by  the  proximity  of  the 
high  and  bleak  lands  which  bound  us  on  the  north  and  east. 
Richmond  (a  most  picturesque  town  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river 
Swale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  beautiful  and  very 
extensive  views)  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Moors;  and, 
although  only  eight  miles  north-west  of  us,  is  described  by  a 
resident  as  being  *^  a  great  coat  colder  in  winter.''  It  has  been 
truly  remarked,  that  tourists  run  from  one  end  of  the  Continent 
to  the  other  in  search  of  beauties,  which  seldom  surpass,  and^ 
in  many  cases,  do  not  equal,  those  contained  in  our  own  island. 
The  taste  of  the  present  day  is  too  highly  refined  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  homely  beauties;  but,  should  it  ever  again  become 
fashionable  for  British  gentry  to  admire  British  scenery,  Rich- 
mond and  its  environs  will  not  be  overlooked. 

When  viewed  from  a  rising  ground,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  fertile^  because  it  is  well  wooded ;  yet  it  contains  a  consider- 
able extent  of  unproductive  land,  which,  at  the  present  low  prices 
of  produce,  barely  pays  the  expenses  of  labour,  seed^  and  taxes. 
This  poor  land  is  distinguished  here  by  the  appellation  of  clay 
land;  which  term,  however,  includes  soils  of  very  difierent  tex- 
tures and  qualities,  varying  from  clay  so  stiff*  that  it  is  scarcely 
permeable  to  water,  to  a  comparatively  fertile  strong  loam. 
Gravel  land  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  upon  a  substratum  of  sandy 
gravely :  this  land,  when  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture,  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  it  suffers  in  a  corresponding  degree 
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fT'om  drought.  The  ash  is  the  priDcipal  forest  tree  of  the  dis-i 
trict,  except  in  plantations,  and  it  shows  a  striking  difference  in 
growth  in  the  clay  and  gravel  lands :  in  the  former  it  generally 
has  a  stunted  starved  look,  while  in  the  latter  it  attains  a  consi- 
derable size.  The  oak  grows  best  in  the  deeper  soils ;  but  we 
eannot  boast  of  many  fine  specimens.  The  wych  elm  is  much 
more  common  than  any  of  the  other  species ;  it,  however,  does 
not  thrive  remarkably  well.  Wood,  as  an  article  of  fuel,  is  of 
very  little  value  here,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  coals ; 
and,  from  the  same  cause,  forcing  is  practised  to  a  greater  extent 
here  than  in  the  south,  few  gentlemen's  gardens,  however  small^ 
being  without  one  or  two  hot-houses. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  abounds  in  gentlemen's  seats, 
to  many  of  which  first-rate  gardens  are  attached:  my  visits, 
however,  have  necessarily  been  restricted  to  places  within  a  few 
miles  of  me;  and  of  these  I  may  first  notice  Brough,  the  residence 
of  William  Wright  Lawson,  Esq. 

According  to  my  judgment,  the  house  is  worthy  of  the  situ-» 
ation,  and  the  situation  of  the  house ;  one  being  badly  chosen, 
and  the  other  as  badly  designed.  Neither  is  there  any  redeeming 
quality  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  are  limited  in  extent,  and 
contain  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  The  flower-garden  is  merely 
a  long  narrow  strip  on  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen-garden,  con-, 
tiguous  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  latter.  An  old-&shioned 
conservatory,  and  two  peach-houses,  stand  against  this  wall,  the 
remaining  part  of  which  is  covered  by  fruit  trees.  If  a  good 
flower-garden  should  ever  be  formed  at  this  place,  that  now  ex- 
isting would  be  useful  as  a  reserve-garden ;  or  it  is  well  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  florists'  flowers. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  in  form  a  parallelogram,  the  longest 
direction  of  which  is  from  east  to  west,  and  it  slopes  gently  fi*om 
both  those  points  to  the  middle.  A  broad  gravel  walk  having 
a  circular  basin  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  a  flower-border 
with  dwarf  apple  trees  on  each  side,  divide  the  garden  into  two 
equal  parts.  Another  main  walk  runs  parallel  to  the  walls  quite 
round  the  garden,  having  a  border  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide  between 
it  ai\d  the  wall.  The  inner  side  of  this  walk  is  bordered  with  a 
row  of  dwarf  apple  trees,  pruned  and  trained  like  those  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden, 
however,  where  the  succession  pine-stoves  are  placed,  the  walk 
is  bordered  on  the  inside  with  flowers,  and  a  substantial  railing 
for  espaliers.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  garden  are  again 
variously  subdivided  by  alleys,  and  by  rows  of  gooseberry  and 
currant  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  young  standard  apple  or 
pear  tr^e. 

At  each  end  of  the  garden,  outside  the  walls,  is  a  slip :  that  on 
the  west  is  under  grass,  and  planted  with  different  sorts  of  filbert 
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and  nut  trees :  that  on  the  east  is  now  used  partly  as  a  nursery, 
and  partly  for  growing  potatoes ;  but  it  is  intended  to  plant  there 
the  riiubarb  and  sea«kale  for  forcing,  that  no  unsightly  litter  might 
disfigure  the  principal  garden.  The  melon-groundf  which  also 
contains  the  fruiting  pine-stove,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  gar- 
den, close  to  the  stable-yard,  and  to  another  yard  for  the  reception 
of  dung,  leaves,  and  rubbish. 

I  have  been  somewhat  difiuse  in .  describing  this  garden,  be- 
cause I  consider  that  its  form  and  general  arrangements  are^ 
with  a  few  exceptions,  excellently  adapted  to  convenience  of 
working,  and  well  deserving  of  imitation  where  practicable.  As 
to  management  and  cleanliness,  I  have  not  seen  any  kitchen- 
garden  equal  to  that  at  Brough :  scarcely  a  weed  can  be  found  at 
any  time ;  and  the  crops,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  gardener  (Mr.  Burrow),  are  invariably  good. 
Leaves  are  used  in  the  pineries  as  a  substitute  for  bark,  and  with 
the  best  results.  As  a  fermenting  material,  leaves  are  much 
superior  to  bark,  not  being  liable  to  those  almost  ungovernable 
extremes  to  which  bark  is  subject.  Oak  leaves  are  best,  because 
they  resist  decomposition  longer,  perhaps,  than  any  others; 
but,  as  oak  leaves  can  seldom  oe  procured  alone^  a  mixture  of 
sorts  in  which  they  predominate  may  be  used.  Leaves  require 
no  sweating,  or  other  preparation ;  they  may  be  gathered  and 
conveyed  directly  to  the  pits :  care  should  be  taken,  however, 
that  Uie  pit  be  well  drained,  and  that  the  leaves  are  not  very 
wet,  or  they  will  soon  decay.  They  should  also  be  trodden 
firmly  and  regularly,  to  prevent  uneven  settling.  Eight  or  ten 
inches  of  bark,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  pine-pots,  should 
be  spread  over  the  top,  which  will  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape 
of  heat  from  the  leaves,  and  likewise  be  much  better  to  plunge 
the  pots  into.  A  bed  thus  formed  will  retain  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  for  months. 

.  The  plan  upon  Which  the  peach-houses  are  constructed  is 
superior,  in  regard  to  economy  of  space,  to  any  of  those  described 
in  the  Encyclopedia  of  QardeniTigf  or,  so  &r  as  I  know,  in  any 
other  work  on  horticulture.  The  following  description  and  di- 
mensions are  taken  from  a  peachrhouse  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  those  at  Brough,  but  differing  in  several  details.  Lengthy 
32  fi.;  width,  16  ft. ;  height  at  the  back,  12fl.;  height  at  the 
front,  4^  ft.  6  in.  The  upright  front  sashes  are  hung  by  hinges 
to  the  upper  wall-plate,  and  open  outwards  at  the  bottom  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  air.  Every  alternate  upper  light  is  likewise 
movable  in  the  usual  way.  The  flue  enters  the  house  at  one 
end,  beneath  the  back  walk,  and  passes  along  the  front  and 
the  other  end,  1  ft.  from  the  glass,  returning  along  the  house, 
3  fl.  6  in.  from  the  back  wall,  to  the  place  where  it  entered ;  it 
then  dips  again  under  the  walk,  and  enters  the  back  wall.    The 
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flue  thus  encloses  a  pit  2?  ft.  long,  and  8  ft*  6  in.  wide,  in  which 
the  trees  are  planted.  Between  the  back  flue  and  the  back  wall 
there  is  another  border,  in  which  standard  trees  are  planted : 
these  are  trained  to  a  trellis  against  the  back  wall.  The  trellis 
to  which  the  other  trees  are  trained  is  nearly  horizontal ;  and  it 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  house,  except  Sft.  of  the  back 
border  (which,  being  covered  by  a  framing  of  boards,  serves  for 
a  walk),  and  that  part  of  tlie  flue  which  passes  along  the  front  of 
the  house.  This  trellis  is  S  ft.  6  in.  high  at  the  back,  and  it 
declines  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  front. 

A  vine,  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  is  trained  beneath  each 
rafter ;  the  shoots  are  confined  within  a  breadth  of  18  in.  or  20  in;; 
consequently,  the  obstruction  of  light  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  peach  trees.  A  great  extent  of  surface  is  thus 
obtained  for  the  training  of  peach  trees,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  a  crop  of  grapes  without  any  additionid  expense.  Such 
houses,  however,  are  ill  adapted  ior  very  early  forcing :  when 
peaches  are  required  earlier  than  the  end  of  July,  one  of  the 
houses  described  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  will  be  much 
preferable.  Another  disadvantage  is,  that,  about  the  time  the 
grapes  are  setting,  and,  consequently,  require  a  close  warm  atmo- 
sphere, the  peacnes  will  be  about  stoning,  when  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  indispensable  to  them ;  but  this  difficulty  might  be  in  a^ 
great  measure  overcome  by  care  and  attention.  It  should  never 
be  attempted  to  have  very  late  grapes  in  a  house  of  this  sort. 

An  orange  apricot  tree,  growing  against  a  building  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its> 
great  size.  Its  bi'anches  cover  a  space  of  42  ft.  by  18ft.;  and» 
being  still  full  of,  vigour,  it  most  likely  will  extend  many  feet 
further. 

A  large  chapel  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  near  the  man* 
sion,  under  the  direction  of  Bonomi. 

North  Riding,  Yorkshire^  Dec*  I.  1835. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Necessity  of  young  Gardeners  studying  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany ^  and  Vegetable  Physiology,   By  A  Young  Gar- 

BENER. 

Though  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  opinion  you  have  so  often 
expressed,  as  to  the  utility  of  gardeners  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  yet  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  the  first  they  should  study  should  be  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  their  own  profession,  and  that  botany 
is  at  least  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  of  these. 

o  3 
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Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  fact,  that  many  young  gardeners, 
who  have  abundance  of  time  on  their  hands,  rest  contented  with 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus ;  while 
the  natural  arrangement  of  Jussieu  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
unknown  to  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  Linnaean 
system,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  take  from  it  one  of  those  many 
laurels  it  has  so  justly  won ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that, 
by  following  it,  we  may  acquire  the  names  of  a  great  number  of 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  be  entire  strangers  to  their  proper- 
ties. A  notion  that  there  is  so  much  difficulty  connected  with  a 
natural  arrangement  of  plants,  appears  to  deter  many  from  giving 
tiie  subject  anything  like  due  consideration*  That  the  classi- 
fication of  Linnaeus  is  more  simple,  and  much  easier  understood, 
than  the  natural  orders,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  the  latter  are  by 
no  means  so  difficult  as  to  deter  any  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  them.  I  think,  however,  that  the  student,  before  he  attempts 
the  study  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  ought,  if  possible, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology,  as  he 
would  then  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  such  arrangements  are  founded. 

Without  such  knowledge,  many^  on  the  very  outset,  being  puz- 
zled with  such  words  as  Vasculares  and  Cellulares,  or  acotyle- 
donous,  monocotyledonous,  and  dicotyledonous,  give  up  the 
study,  and  can  never  afterwards  be  induced  to  return  to  it.  To 
remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which  discourage  young  botanists 
at  the  commencement  of  their  study,  is  certainly  an  object  worthy 
of  some  attention ;  for,  if  it  were  not  for  the  first  obstacles,  they 
would  prosecute  the  study  with  pleasure ;  and  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  would  introduce  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a 
few  plain  remarks  in  your  Magazine,  from  its  wide  circulation,  and 
the  number  of  young  gardeners  who  peruse  it,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  be  more  useful  than  all  the  expensive  volumes  which 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  The  most  superficial  observer 
must  notice  the  striking  resemblance  which  certain  plants  bear 
to  others  of  a  different  kind ;  and  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 
unite  and  form  groups,  or  families ;  but  no  such  grouping  can  be 
considered  as  truly  natural,  any  farther  than  the  true  species  of  a 
genus.  Nature  has  not  chosen  to  mark  so  distinctly  the  different 
classes  or  orders  of  her  works.  In  the  i^lices  we  see  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Acotyl6dones  and  Monocotyl^dones ;  and  these, 
affain,  are  gradually  united  by  many  other  genera  to  the  Dicoty- 
ledones.  Even  in  the  different  orders  of  these  divisions  we 
behold  a  union  pervading  the  whole,  like  the  different  counties 
in  a  kingdom:  they  are  not  only  united  by  one  particular  part, 
but  all  around.  In  short,  from  the  majestic  tree  of  the  forest, 
down  to  the  humble  moss  or  lichen  which  grows  updn  its  sur- 
face ;  throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  not  only  in  the  vegetable. 
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but  in  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  dead  and  inorsanised  sub- 
stance, to  the  most  perfect  of  beings ;  we  see  a  continued  chain, 
which  reaches  from  the  earth  to  the  skies :  the  only  place  where 
we  can  with  certainty  draw  a  line  of  division,  is  between  the 
creature  and  his  great  Creator. 
Mid'Lothiaih  March  6.  18S5. 

In  Dr.  Lindley's  Ijadie^  Botantf^  and  Mr.  Main's  Vegetable 
Physiology^  and,  when  these  have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  in 
Lindley's  Introducti&ii  and  Key^  our  correspondent  will  find 
every  thing  which  he  requires.  To  treat  of  the  natural  system 
of  botany  at  length,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  would  occupy 
far  too  much  space;  and,  given,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  in 
detached  portions  through  many  Numbers,  would  only  be  of 
real  use  afler  the  whole  was  finished  ;  by  which  time,  probably, 
the  "  Young  Gardener  '*  would  be  engaged  to  fill  a  place, 
and  no  longer  possessed  of  sufficient  leisure  to  be  able  to 
devote  that  degree  of  attention  to  the  subject  which  it  requires. 
—  Cond* 


Art.  III.     A  new  Method  ofgraflingy  or  rather  buddings  Vines, 

By  Mr.  George  M*Leish. 

I  BEG  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  method  of  grafting,  or  rather 

of  budding,  vines,  which  I  was  led  to  adopt  merely  from  my 

own  ideas  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  which,  I  feel  confident, 

will  always  be  attended  with  success.     I  am  not  aware  that  the 

method  is  at  all  known;  at  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  to 

me,  at  least,  it  is  quite  original.     The  well-known  method  of  de- 

tatched  grafting  I  bad  tried  repeatedly,  but  without  success ;  and, 

in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  failure,  I  remembered 

having  seen  two  new  vine-houses,  which,  under  the  management 

of  several  most  distinguished  gardeners,  had  for  a  series  of  years 

been  partially  accelerated,  for  the  important  purpose  of  furnishing 

abundance  or  bearing  wood;  and  such  was  the  failure  in  both  these 

instances,  that,  as  a  last  resource,  the  vines  in  one  of  the  houses 

were  cut  down  to  the  parapet  every  second  year.     In  this  place, 

the  gardener  was  changed  five  times  in  as  many  years;  but, 

when  the  fifth  made  his  entree^  he  was  accompanied  by  a  most 

auspicious  companion,  success.     In  the  other  place,  the  gardeners 

were  not  more  successful :  the  buds  broke  so  irregularly,  that 

only  two,  or  at  most  three,  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  vines  appeared 

with  sufficient  strer^h  to  render  their  retention  tolerable ;  while 

the  rest  of  the  shoo|s  downwards  were  as  bare  as  a  barber's  pole 

In  both  the  instances  alluded  to,  I  readily  perceived  that  there 

was  a  great  want  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  also,  that 
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there  was  a  very  rich  deep  border.  Although^  in  ray  endeavours 
to  graft  with  detached  scions^  I  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  very 
damp  atmosphere,  still  my  attempts  proved  abortive :  to  a  gar- 
dener who  knows  that  a  single  bud,  when  immersed  an  inch  in 
any  tolerable  soil,  will  not  fail,  under  ordinary  care,  to  become 
a  plant ;  or,  that  a  cutting  of  young  wood,  when  in  full  leaf, 
put  in  a  heap  of  fermentuig  tan,  and  shaded,  will  also  root  freely; 
the  failure  of  detached  scions,  even  when  grafted  in  a  masterly 
manner,  will  certainly  appear  paradoxical.  Knowing  that  the 
same  kind  of  sap  which,  when  put  in  motion,  causes  the  emission 
of  roots  in  the  cutting,  produces  also  the  union  between  the 
stock  and  scion  in  patting,  I  was  led  to  put  tlie  question  to  my- 
self, whether  a  sinme  bud,  inserted  in  the  stock,  and  enveloped 
with  any  light  mould  that  may  keep  moderately  moist,  would  not 
effect  the  desired  union?  To  enable  myself  to  give  a  decisive 
answer  to  this  question,  I  took  a  small  black  Hamburgh  vine, 
which  had  grown  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  pot,  the  stem  of  which 
did  not  exceed  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  I  ex- 
cised two  pieces  of  the  extent  of 
half  their  diameters  (see  J%.  15.). 
I  then  took  two  shoots  from  vines 

f)wing  out  of  doors,  from  which 
selected  the  buds  (a  and  b) ; 
first  cutting  quite  across  the 
shoots,  and  afterwards  slipping 
them  longitudinally,  reserving 
nearly  all  the  pith  to  the  part 
containing  the  bud;  except  the 
two  extremities,  which  I  cutaway 
till  the  bark  of  the  stock  and 
scion  came  nicely  in  contact* 
I  then  bandaged  them  tightly 
together  in  the  usual  manner, 
only  leaving  the  buds  uncovered 
by  the  ligature.  I  next  fitted  a 
small  flower-pot  (size  No.  60.) 
round  the  grafts,  which  I  filled 
with  the  mould  of  an  old  cu- 
cumber bed :  this  was  done  about  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  about  a  month  afterwards  the  vine  was  plunged  in 
a  mild  heat  The  buds  of  the  vine  soon  broke;  and,  in  about 
three  weeks  afterwards,  the  buds  from  the  scions  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  mould  in  the  pots.  The  bud  a  is  now  about 
4  in.  above  the  mould ;  and  the  other,  as  might  be  expected 
about  half  that  distance.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  sufiered 
strong  shoots  to  issue  from  the  stock  above  the  scions;  so  that,  if 
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the  scions  had  been  suffered  to  draw  the  nourishment  famished 
by  the  stock,  they  would  probably  have  extended  upwards  of 
I  ft.  in  length.  Should  you  think  the  above  hints  worth  your 
notice,  I  have  no  doubt  they  may  prove  acceptable  to  some  of 
your  readers ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  voluntarily,  though  hastily, 
tendered. 

Ville  parmi  les  ColUnes^  Jan.  21.  1836. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Use  of  Slate  for  horticultural  Purposes, 

ByW.  B. 

The  introduction  of  slate  for  horticultural  uses  well  deserves 
the  encouragement  it  meets  with.  It  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be 
too  highly  recommended,  from  its  almost  imperishable  nature, 
the  facility  afforded  by  the  sawing  machinery  of  cutting  it  into 
plates  suitable  for  nearly  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  wood 
is  generally  applied,  and  its  cheapness,  arising  from  the  increased 
quantity  now  sent  into  the  market,  through  the  enlargement  of  the 
quarries  which  has  taken  place  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

The  slate  tubs  for  orangeries,  conservatories,  and  the  decora^ 
tion  of  lawns  and  walks,  lately  exhibited  at  the  gardens  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  by  Messrs.  North 
and  Co.  of  Palace  New  Road,  Lambeth,  (the  introducers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  slate  billiard  tables,)  led  me  to  examine 
into  their  merits.  The  appearance  of  their  shape  and  colour, 
when  seen  upon  a  lawn,  or  amongst  foliage,  is  very  pleasing  and 
ornamental ;  and  a  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  their 
form,  each  side  being  now  made  to  take  ofi^  instead  of  to  slide 
up,  which  is  much  less  likely  to  injure  the  fibrils  of- the  roots. 
These  slate  tubs  have  been  seen  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Aiton 
and  Mr.  Munro ;  and  they  can  now  be  sold  much  cheaper  than 
when  they  were  exhibited  last  summer  at  Chiswick;  Messrs. 
North  and  Co.  having  discovered,  since  that  period,  a  much 
quicker  method  of  manufacturing  them.  One  of  the  first  em- 
ployers of  slate  for  horticultural  purposes,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
duty,  was  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  H.S.,  &c.,  who  has 
fitted  up  his  conservatory  at  Cheshunt  with  it :  the  pavement, 
shelves,  and  stages  are  all  of  slate,  and  have  a  very  neat  and 
elegant  appearance.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton,  and  Messi*s  Rol- 
lison  of  Tooting,  have  also  used  it  in  their  houses,  and  much 
approve  of  it. 

A  terrace,  with  steps,  coping,  and  balconies,  has  been  made  of 
slate,  under  the  direction  of  Lady  Farnborough,  at  Bromley 
Hill,  which  keeps  perfectly  free  from  moss  or  ^taii^  without  any 
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cleaning,  although  it  i$  situated  under  the  c^rip  of  trees.  In 
this  instance,  the  slate  was  rubbed  down  with  coarse  grit,  to  give 
it  a  porous  face,  and  was  afterwards  painted  of  a  stone  colour ; 
which,  when  flatted  (that  is,  the  last  coat  of  paint  given,  mixed 
with  turpentine  alone,  without  oil,  to  avoid  the  shining  appear- 
ance of  oil  paint),  strongly  resembles  stone. 

For  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  fish-ponds,  and  canals,  slate  might 
be  advantageously  used,  as,  from  experiments  now  in  progress,  it 
appears  to  answer  satisfactorily;  and  does  not  exceed  me  cost 
of  other  materials  in  use,  that  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  such 
purposes  as  slate. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  slate  has  caused  a  great  increase 
of  the  supply  afibrded  ;  thereby  assisting  the  shipping  interests, 
giving  increased  employment  at  the  quarries,  and  afibrding  the 
manufacturers  of  slate  occupation,  during  the  winter  months,  at 
such  works  as  may  be  made  within  doors. 

Tables  for  public-houses,  tea-gardens,  bowling-greens,  &c. ; 
and  shelves  in  bars,  kitchens,  and  pantries,  and  even  book- 
shelves, might  be  made  of  slate ;  more  especially  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  render  the  building,  as  far  as  practicable,  fire-proof. 

The  engraving  {^/ig.  1 6.)  represents  two  orange  tubs  made  of 
slate ;  and  a  variety  of  designs,  for  other  objects,  may  be  seen  at 
the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  North. 

LondoHy  March  2.  1836. 


AttT.  V.     Design  for  laying  out  the   Grounds  of  a  Villa   of  Four 

Acres  in  Extent.     By  Mr,  T.  Rutger. 

The  design  {Jig.  17.)  is  for  a  villa  and  pleasure-grounds, 
comprised  in  about  four  acres  of  land.  It  consists  of  the  house 
and  its  approach,  with  the  stables  and  yard  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  a  yard  to  be  appropriated  for  laundry,  poultry  court,  &c., 
as  may  be  required;  a  shrubbery-garden  on  the  north,  with  a 
pond  and  fountain ;  beyond  which  is  the  kitchen-garden,  with 
slips  on  the  north  and  south,  and  a  small  range  of  forcing-houses : 
on  the  left  is  the  gardener's  iiouse,  and  a  small  orchard ;  and,  on 
the  right,  the  melon-ground,  with  a  shed  at  the  back.  There  is 
a  walk,  or  road,  behind  the  shrubbery,  from  the  stables  to  the 
melon-ground,  which  may  serve,  also,  as  a  back  way  from  the 
garden  to  the  house ;  and  an  arbour  or  two,  with  garden-seats 
and  vases,  &c.,  for  embellishment,  may  be  introduced  in  the 
garden  or  pleasure-grounds,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person 
employed  to  lay  it  out. 

63.  Portland  Place,  April  30.  1835. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Series  of  Designs  for  laying  out  and  ptaniingFhwer* 
Gardens^  with  Remarks  on  each  by  the  Conductor*  Design  5« 
By  A  Country-bred  Gardener. 

Our  readers,  by  turning  to  Vol.  XL  p.  449.,  or  to  Vol.  VII. 
p.  726.  727.,  will  be  reminded  of  the  intention  of  this  series  of 
designs,  for  correcting  a  bad  plan  of  a  flower-garden.  The 
one  now  before  us  (^.18.)  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

'^  Sir,  Having  seen  your  plan  of  a  flower-garden,  published  in 
Vol.  VII.  p.  726.  and  727.,  as  an  exercise  for  the  talents  of 
young  gardeners  in  laying  out  grounds,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  design  {Jig.  18.)  for  your  inspection ;  but  I  am  rather 
doubtful  whether  it  will  meet  your  approbation,  as  I  have  seen, 
in  one  of  your  former  Numbers,  objections  made  by  you  as  to 
dispersing  the  beds  regularly  over  the  surface ;  though  that,  I 
think,  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  taste  of  the  gentleman  or  lady 
that  may  be  going  to  make  a  garden.  Towards  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  I  have  introduced  a  narrower  walk,  to  go  in  at  one 
side,  and  round  what  seems  to  be  an  ornamental  tree  or  shrub^ 
and  out  at  the  other  side :  this  walk  may  be  admitted,  or  not,  as 
may  be  thought  most  agreeable.  My  humble  opinion  of  the 
original  is,  that  the  walks  are  very  well ;  but  the  beds  next  the 
house,  and,  again,  at  the  farther  end  from  the  house,  are  too 
much  in  a  line ;  some  of  them  too  close  together,  and  too  many 
of  them  of  one  shape. 

^^  A  Country-bred  Gardener. 
'*  April  28.  1832." 

The  plan  of  A  Country-bred  Gardener,  we  regret  to  say> 
has  many  faults,  and  but  few  beauties.  As  the  plan  has  been 
in  our  possession  four  years,  if  the  author  of  it  has  been  a  reader 
of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  during  that  period,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  faults  will  now  appear  almost  as  obvious  to  him  as 
they  do  to  us.  To  point  them  out  in  detail  would  be  to  repeat 
much  of  what  we  have  said  on  former  occasions :  suflice  it  to 
say,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  connexion  in  the  position  of  the 
beds  relatively  to  one  another,  and  to  the  walks ;  a  total  want 
of  expression  and  character,  because  the  beds  are  in  no  degree 
grouped ;  and  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  forms  of  the  beds^ 
because  some  of  them  are  of  the  most  artificial,  or,  in  other  words, 
geometrical,  shapes,  and  others  of  shapes  which. may  be  called 
natural  or  accidental :  the  whole  shows  a  want  of  artist-like 
feeling,  and  of  knowledge  of  composition. — Cond. 
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and  planting  a  Flowei-Gardett. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Design  Jbr  laying  out  a  Piece  <^  Ground  in  Front  of 
a  Villa  Retidenee,  as  a  Mower-Garden  and  Arboreiutn.  By  Mr. 
T.  RirrOER. 

The  accompanying  plan  (J^.  19.)  is  intended  to  be  placed  at 
the  south  of  a  villa  residence,  the  principal  front  of  which  may 
be  supposed  to  look  to  the  east ;  with  a  conservatory  on  the 
south  of  about  80  ft.  in  length,  projecting  from  the  building,  froin 
the  centre  of  which  you  enter  the  flower-garden,  which  is  sepa- 
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rated  by  a  thick  hedge,  or  by  shrubs  closely  pkiDted,  from  the 
dirubbery  or  arboretum.  If  an  arboretum,  the  water  at  the  end 
of  the  straight  walk  is  intended  for  an  aquarium;  if  a  shrub* 
bery,  it  may  be  turned  into  a  pond.  The  side  wings  of  the 
flower-garden  are  intended  for  children's  gardens;  or  they  may 
be  apprcpriated  for  florbt's  flowers^ 


Art.  VIIL     On  a  Method  of  making  elastic  Walks  Jor  Gardens.    By 

Mr.  Pbter  Mackenzie. 

Many  things  have  been  invented  to  render  the  body  of  man 
easy  and  comfortable  ;  and,  of  these,  the  improvements  which 
derive  their  advantages  from  elasticity  appear  to  be  preferred  : 
the  Indian-robber  shoes,  and  the  water-proof  elastic  hats,  I  think, 
are  proo6  of  this.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  carry  the  em- 
ployment of  elasticity  a  little  farther,  and  to  introduce  it  into 
garaening,  if  it.  is  not  already  in  use*  Among  the  various 
methods  of  making  walks  pointed  out  in  your  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardenings  1  can  find  none  that  accord  exactly  with  those 
that  I  would  recommend  in  this  paper;  namely,  elastic  walks. 
Their  object  is  to  add  pleasure  to  the  flower-garden;  for  in  many 
.gardeds  the  walks  are  of  such  a  nature,,  that  one  would  almost 
think  they  were  intended  to  make  the  persons  walking  on  them 
do  penance  in  the  temple  of  Flora,  instead  of  aff()rding  ease 
and  pleasure  while  contemplating  the  cultivated  beauties  of  tfie 
vegetable  kingdom ;  but,  I  believe,  if  the  plan  be  adopted  which 

1  shall  presently  recommend,  the  fairest  flowers  of  creation  will 
linger  with  delight  among  the  ambrosial  sweets  of  the  flower- 

Sirden,  and  walk  with  as  much  softness  and  comfort  as  if  on  a 
russels  carpet. 

The  method  I  would  recommend  to  make  elastic  walks  is  this: — 
Remove  the  earth  1  ft.  deep;  and,  if  found' necessary  to  have  a 
drain,  make  it  in  the  centre  or  side  of  the  walk..  After  the 
drain  is  finished,  fill  the  bottom  of  the  walk  witht  small  stones 
to  the  depth  of  Sin.  or  4  in.;  then  fill  up  the  remaining  8  in. 
with  flow-peat,  or  decomposed  moss  (Sphagnum).  This  kind 
of  peat  is  light  and  spongy,  it  resists  putrefaction,  and  remains 
longer  unimpaired  in  its  form,  than  any  other  kind  of  peat. 
After  it  IS  piit  into  the  cradle  of  the  walk,  it  must  be  levelled 
with  the  spade,  and  trodden  upon  with  the  feet,  so  that  no  ine- 
qualities may  appear  on  the  surface :  afterwards  the  roller  should 
be  brought  over  it.  After  this  treatment,  it  will  become  more 
compact,  and  will  have  sunk  a  little:  this  will  allow  room  for 

2  in«  or  3  in.  of  fine  engine  ashes  to  be  laid  above  it.  The  ashes 
that  have  uiidergone  two  burnings  are  the  best  for  colour,  having 
a   close   resemblance  to  gravel.     After  distributing  the  ashes 
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equally  over  the  surface  of  the  peat  with  a  rake,  they  must  be 
rolled  over  and  over,  until  they  form  a  kind  of  cake  above  the 
peaty  and  then  the  walk  is  finished.  It  may  be  thought  that 
walks  of  this  nature  will  be  damp,  but  I  have  always  found  them 
as  dry  as  those  that  are  made  with  stones  and  gravel;  and  they 
are  strong  enough  for  all  the  ordinary  wheeling  that  is  required 
in  the  flower-garden.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  valetudinarian 
would  derive  great  comfort  from  such  walks ;  and  if  they  tend 
to  make  the  flower-garden  a  greater  source  of  pleasure,  I  shall 
have  gained  my  object. 
West  Plean^  Jan.  1.  18S5. 


Art.  IX.    Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
n&udy  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  thefn, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previous^  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary^ 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopisdia  of  Plants^*  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus.** 

Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine  /  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eipht  plates ;  Ss,  6a,  coloured,  3s*  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
Kmg's  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Stveet's  British  Flotoer- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  3«.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnasan  Society. 

Maunds  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  nmnbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures;  large  paper  ls,6d,,  small  Is,  Edited  by 
B.Maund,  F.L.S. 

"Rosacea. 

\BSSt.  RO'^A  L.  19iS9 ceniilbMti  L.  [ISSS?    LB    r.m    Bot  mag.  1 3475 

var.  ?musc58a3f«/.  8ubvar.*criBt&taHooAr.       cretied-cafyxed     A  or  3       jiLjl      Fk      France 

A  subvariety  of  the  moss  rose,  obtained  from  France,  and 
curious  from  the  manner  in  which  the  moss  springs  in  tufts  from 
the  edges  of  its  sepals.  In  a  note  by  Mr.  Curtis,  he  says,  ^*  Its 
beauty  and  variety  will,  I  hope,  plead  an  excuse  for  a  departure 
from  the  rule  against  figuring  varieties  in  this  work."  {Bot.Mag.) 

M.i/rtdcea. 

8180.  TRISTA^NIA  A  Br. 
tl9G47  inacroph.tUa  AIL  Cimn.  MSS. 

Sffnonyme :  Triatknia  /atlrina  X,  Br.,  Hori.  Brit.  19047.,    Bot  reg.  1 18Sa 

In  its  native  country  (the  sandy  southern  shores  of  Moreton 
Bay,  New  South  Wales  (S.  lat.  2T  SO'),  Mr.  Cunningham  states 
that  it  becomes  a  tree  50  fl.  or  60  ft.  high.     The  plant  figured 
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had  been  kept  in  a  green-house  for  some  years,  and  flowered 
when  it  was  4  ft.  high.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1839.) 
C<mp6sit(Sj  suborder  Heliinthea. 

941Si  COREOTSIS  rmag.  t  3*74 

*2aX)la  divenifblia  Hook,      various-leaved       O    or  8      Jl      Br  O  Br      Texas     1825     S     co     Bot. 
Sjfnotttfme :  C.  auricoUu  var.  divecsifbUa  £Uiott,  Carol,  vol  ii.  p.  4S7. 

**  Sent  from  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  who  was 
much  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  who  gathered  it  not  only  upon 
the  coast  of  Brazosia,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country  round 
San  Felipe.  It  promises  to  be  a  hardy  and  most  desirable  an- 
nual. Its  nearest  affinity,  as  a  species,  is,  undoubtedly,  with  C 
amiculdia^  with  which  Mr.  Elliott  appears,  though  doubtfully, 
to  have  united  it.  It  differs  from  that  plant  in  its  much  smaller 
size ;  thinner  and  usually  more  divided  leaves,  with  broader  and 
blunter  segments ;  in  its  much  larger  flowers ;  and,  above  all,  in 
the  truly  annual  duration  of  the  root."  {Bot.  Mag.j  t.  3474.) 

S41&  CALLIO'PSIS  Behb. 

1£SQ16L  tioctdria  Nnt  rsard.  t5S8 

var.  S  *atrocaDgulnea  Mound    O  or  S   Jl.o     Dk  Bd    N.  America    18S3    i    oo     llaund*i  bot. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  much  better  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  species  than  many  varieties  that  are  so  designated. 
When  we  consider  how  different  this  plant  is  from  C.  tinctoi  ia,  as 
it  was  when  introduced  in  1823,  how  difierent  the  dark-flowered 
variety  of  the  common  nasturtium  is  from  the  species ;  and  also 
that  white  foxgloves  (Digitalis  purpurea  var.  Ilba)  and  white 
wood  hyacinths  (<Scilla  non  scripta  var.  iilba)  are  frequent  in  a 
wild  state,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  nine  tenths  of  what 
are  now  recorded  as  species  by  botanists  are,  probably,  nothing 
more  than  varieties.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  plants  in  a  wild  state,  and  plants  in 
culture,  and  also  between  the  nature  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
that  of  ligneous  plants;  but  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  deny 
this :  the  nature  of  all  plants  is  essentially  the  same,  and  the 
question  between  an  annual,  a  perennial,  or  a  tree  that  does  not 
flower,  perhaps,  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, as  to  sporting  into  varieties,  is  merely  one  of  time.  As  to 
culture,  the  difierence,  at  first  sight,  appears  greater ;  and  we 
admit  it  to  be  great  in  plants  of  a  very  limited  range  of  latitude 
and  altitude :  but  take  a  plant  of  a  very  extensive  range,  whether 
an  herb  or  a  tree,  and  we  shall  find  it  in  something  analogous  to  a 
state  of  culture  in  those  localities  where  there  is  a  maximum  of 
favourable  circumstances.  We  should  say,  for  example,  that 
the  Qu^rcus  i^obur  was  nearly  equivalent  to  being  in  a  state  of 
culture  in  Sussex,  and  the  Robin/a  Pse (id- .Acacia  in  Limestone 
Valley  in  Virginia;  and  both  these  species  to  be  in  a  comparatively 
uncultivated  state,  the  one  on  the  mountains  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  the  other  in  Pennsylvania  in  lat  40°  20'. 
Accordingly,  we  find  a  very  great  difference,  both  in  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  trees,  and  in  the  quality  of  die  timber,  in  these  two 
habitats;  and  hence  the  varieties  Q.  JRobiir  sessi)ifl6ra  and  Ro- 
bin/a  Pseud*^cacia  macroph^lla.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of 
herbaceous  plants,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  rivers,  many  are  found 
comparatively  in  a  state  of  cultivation ;  and,  consequently,  so 
luxuriant  as  to  appear  like  different  species.  We  throw  out 
these  ideas  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subject  of  species  and  varieties ;  not  that  we  by  any  means  under- 
value the  latter,  and  would  not  wish  them  kept  distinct  whenever 
they  are  truly  so,  as  in  the  case  before  us. 

To  return  to  this  very  beautiful  variety  of  Coreopsis,  Mr. 
Maund  judiciously  observes,  that,  if  plants  of  it,  and  of  the  com- 
mon variety,  be  mingled  together,  and  seeds  gathered  from  them, 
their  distinctions  will  soon  be  lost;  so  will  seeds  of  the  golden 
pippin  apple  if  the  tree  has  been  grown  in  a  garden  along  with 
other  apple  trees ;  but  let  it  be  grown  alone,  and  we  will  venture 
to  assert  that  plants  raised  from  seeds  will  come  as  true  as  in  the 
case  of  the  plant  before  us. 

Scrcfpliularidcece. 

1717.  PENTSTE*MON 

*  MunrayantM  Hook.  (In  honour  of  the  ikilAil  curator  of  the<Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  who  has 
been  the  means  of  rearing  so  many  of  Mr.  Drummond's  planti,  and  to  whose  underiating  kind- 
ness  and  friendship  that  naturalist  was  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  the  success  that  attended 
his  exertions.)  Murray's  teariet    ]£  A  or  3    aut  S    San  Felipe  18S5    S  D  pil    Bot.  mag.  S472 

"  A  native  of  San  Felipe,  in  Texas :  discovered  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  in  1834,  and  by  him  sent  to  our  gardens,  where  it 
promises  to  be  a  very  great  acquisition^  being  remarkable  for  its 
stately  growth,  Jts  singularly  glaucous  and  large  foliage,  and  the 
number,  and  size,  and"  scarlet  colour  **of  the  flowers.  The  seeds 
arrived  rather  late  in  the  spring  of  1835 ;  so  that,  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  the  autumn  advanced  rapidly  upon  us  before 
the  blossoms  were  generally  expanded. . , .  It  will  probably  prove 
a  quite  hardy  herbaceous  perennial."  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3472.) 

Amaryllkcess.    . 

g74.  ZEPHYR  A'NTHES  Herb.  [Svf.  il..gard.  S  t.  t  aS8 

•SQfiSa  Drumm6ndt  D.  Don    Drummond*s    tf  .AJ  or  1|     jl    W  tinged  with  Fk    Texas    18S5    a  r.m 

An  elegant  bulbous  plant,  found  in  the  Texas  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Drummond,  to  whose  memory  it  has  been  dedicated  by 
Professor  Don.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  related  to  Z.  vereciinda, 
but  to  be  *^  essentially  distinguished  from  it  by  its  larger  size, 
much  larger  tube  of  its  perianthium,  and  broader  leaves."  {Swt. 
Itow.'Gard,^  t.  328.) 


933.  ^ARCI'SSUS  i  Corbulkria 

_    .  D.  Don    conspicuou8-/louMrrf</    tf   A  or  J        ,     _     . 

Synonyme :  Corbulkria  conspicua  Hataorth,  Uonog.  xfarcist.  p.  i. 


*758Sa  conspicuus  D.  Ikm    conapieuoas-flovoered    tf  A  or  |    my    T    O.  Sw.  fl.-gar.  8  8.  t  S36. 


This  species,  or  variety,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  nothing  else, 
which  comes  near  to  N.  turgidus  (Swt,  Flam.-'Gard^  t.  164.),  is 
the  most  showy  of  the  hoop  petticoat  division  of  the  Narcissi. 
Professor  Don  says,  "  We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  tp  say 
that  these  forms  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  distinct  speqies;.Wt 
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tbey  were  so  regarded  by  our  late  valued  friends  Mr.  Haworth 
and  Mr.  Sweet,  who  had  both  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  this  difficult  genus,  and  to  whose  opinions  we  willingly 
submit  in  such  matters."  (Swt.  Flcnv.'Gard,j  2  s.  t.  326.)  In 
our  opinion^  both  Mr.  Haworth  and  Mr.  Sweet  carried  the 
making  of  species  to  a  most  absurd  extreme;  and  we  need  only 
refer  in  proof  of  this  to  the  Narciss.  Monog,  of  the  former,  and 
the  Geraniaeecs  of  the  latter.  It  is,  we  should  think,  the  duty  of 
professors  like  Mr..  Don  and  Dr.  Lindley,  not  to  "  willingly 
submit  ^  to  such  authorities,  but  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  then  to  form  an  independent  opinion  of  their  own. 
Unless  this  be  done  by  every  succeeding  botanist,  the  science  of 
systematic  botany,  instead  of  making  progress,  will  become  little 
better  than  a  useless  assemblage  of  names. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  L  Royle*s  Ulustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  qf 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains ^  and  of  the 
Flora  of  Cashmere^  ^c.  Part  V.,  containing  from  p.  137.  to  176. 
of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  Orders;  with  nine  beautifully 

'  coloured  piates  of  plants,  and  one  plate  of  fossil  bones»  teeth,  and 
shells*    Folio.     London,  1835.     20s. 

{Continuedjrom  Vol.  XT.  p.  202.> 

.  There  are  doubtless  nmnerous  species  of  ^tis  and-  Ampel6p- 
sis,  not  yet  introduced  into  Britain,  which  would  stand  the  open 
air  as  well  as  the  species  which  we  already  have,  and  thus  add 
to  the  variety  of  our  climbers. 

.  Geranidcece.  —  Several  species  of  Geranium  and  Er&dium  are 
found  in  the  Himalayas.  Mr.  Royle  has  named  a  very  beau- 
tiful i^eeies  of  Geranium,  G.  Lindleyanum,  after  his  friend  Dr. 
Lindley,  from  whom  he  acknowledges  having  received  great 
assistance  during  the  progress  of  his  work. 

'Balsaminea,  —  This  is  an  Indian  order,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  forty-seven  species  of  the  Impsltiens  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Wallich.  I.  glandulifera  is  a  gigantic  plant,  which  is  cultivated 
in  Nepal,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Saharunpore,  and  in  the  Mus- 
sooree  Experimental  Nursery.  As  all  the  species  of  Impeltiens 
are  annuals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tender  kinds  would 
flower  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  common  balsam. 

Oxalidece.  —  Four  genera  are  indigenous  in  India.  O'xalis 
co'miculata  is  found  in  Europe,  North  America,  Mexico,  Japan, 
the  plains  of  India,  the  Himalayas,  and  some  of  the  African 
islands. 

.  ^  The  different  species  of  Oxalis  are  well  known  to  contain  osalic  acid, 
oombiaed  with  potass*    O.  AcetoBeUB»  called  in  England  wood  sorrel^i,  well 
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known  for  its  acid  leayes,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Rumex  Acetosella,  is  repre- 
sented in  Ihdia  by  O.  comiculata,  which  is  there  called  chooka  Upputtee^  or 
three-leaved  sorrel,  and  prescribed  as  a  cooling  medicine.  The  roots  of  Oxalis 
tuberosa  are  eaten  in  Chili,  when  cooked.  Those  of  O.  crenata,  a  plant  of 
Columbia,  bearing  tubers  like  small  potatoes,  is  one  of  those  called  arracacha, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  England  as  a  substitute  for  that  invaluable  root. 
It  might  be  so  into  India,  and  be  useful  wherever  the  soil  and  climate  are 
better  suited  to  it  than  to  the  potato." 

Zt/gophyllea.  —  The  most  important  species  of  this  family  is 
Guaiacum  officinale,  celebrated  for  its  sudorific  properties  ;  it  is 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  might  be  cultivated  in  Bengal. 

^utdc€€B.  —  iZuta  albifl6ra  is  common  in  the  Himalayas,  at 
elevations  of  from  5000  ft.  to  8000  ft.,  and  would  possibly  stand 
the  open  air  in  Britain  as  well  as  the  common  rue.  This  last 
plant,  in  dry  calcareous  soils  which  are  somewhat  rich,  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreen  shrubs,  attaining  a  height 
of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  in  some  of  the 
old  chalk  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenhithe  in  Kent. 

Diosmae.  —  Diosma  altaica  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
also  Z)ictamnus  himalayanus. 

Xanthoxylece*  —  The  genus  Xanthoxylum  is  overspread  in 
different  parts  of  its  substance  with  vesicles  of  essential  oil, 
which  cover  the  leaves  with  transparent  dots.  This  oil  is  the 
cause  of  the  aromatic  pungency  of  the  different  species  of  this 
genus ;  and  hence,  in  India,  the  capsules  and  seeds  of  X,  hostile 
are  employed  for  intoxicating  fish,  and  are  chewed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  toothach.  Diflferent  species  of  Xanthoxylum,  Toddaltay 
and  Brucea  are  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  would  probably 
stand  in  the  open  air  in  Britain. 

Simarub^ceae. — In  the  Himalayas  this  order  is  represented  by 
Nima  quassioides;  but,  as  it  grows  only  in  moderate  ele- 
vations, it  may  probably  not  stand  the  open  air  in  Britain. 
The  Himalayas  support  an  Indian  flora  at  their  base  and 
within  their  valleys :  European  as  we  ascend ;  and  "  almost 
polar  on  the  summits  of  their  lofty  mountains,  which  only  for 
a  few  months  in  the  year  are  freed  from  their  covering  of 
snow."  Under  this  order  Mr.  Royle  has  introduced  an  interest- 
ing comparison  of  the  flora  of  the  north  of  India  with  that  of 
Egypt ;  pointing  out  what  useful  plants  might  be  supplied  by 
the  former  country  to  the  latter,  and  what  from  Europe  to  both. 
He  observes,  in  a  note,  that  "  the  present  intelligent  ruler  of 
Egypt,  when  lately  sending  an  unlimited  order  for  plants  to  be 
sent  to  him  from  England,  particularly  specified  the  useful 
plants  of  India."  (p.  162.)  Our  friend,  the  Bey  Galloway,  the 
pacha  of  Egypt's  chief  engineer,  who  is  now  (Feb.  1835)  in 
London,  informs  us  that  the  teak  tree  grows  vigorously  in  the 
government  garden  at  Grand  Cairo,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Trail,  an  Englishman,  with  whom  we  expect  sooato  be  in  cor- 
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respondence.     In  concluding  the  remarks    referred    to»   Mr. 
Boyle  observes :  — 

^  The  extent  to  which  the  acclimatation  of  plants  may  be  carried,  or  the 
benefit  which  may  be  derived,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  conceive ;  for  not 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  true  prmciples  have,  even  in  England,  been 
applied  to  the  subject,  where,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Graham  expresses  it,  '  every 
rare  plant  was  supposed  to  require  heat ;'  and  now  the  gardens  and  shrubberies 
are  adorned  ¥rith  the  richest  varieties,  and  all  intelligent  cultivators  seek  for 
plants  from  congenial  climates.  India,  open  bv  sea  to  the  productions  of 
South  America,  has  already  possessed  herself  of  such  as  the  guava,  custard- 
apple,  pine-apple,  tobacco,  maize,  capsicum,  and  others,  which  appear  as  much 
at  nome  as  its  native  productions:  but  the  difficulty  of  communication  on  the 
north,  and  the  nature  of  the  countries  and  people  which  intervene,  are  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  few  productions  of  the  Oriental  region  which  have 
travelled  southward.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Honourable  Company's  Botanic 
Garden  at  Saharunpore,  with  a  nursery  in  the  hills,  is  so  favourably  situated 
for  carrying  on  the  experiments  necessary  for  the  acclimatation  of  the  useful 
plants  of  this  re^on ;  which,  no  doubt,  the  present  zealous  superintendant, 
Dr.  Falconer,  will  carry  into  execution,  as  the  means  are  afforded  or  oppor- 
tunities pfier.  Such  experiments,  though  they  can  be  extensively  or  bene- 
ficially carried  on  only  when  the  climate  and  natural  products  of  a  country 
have  been  ascertained,  are  well  calculated  to  convince  those  who,  unacquainted 
with  a  subject,  are  yet  inclined  to  question  its  utility;  and,  though  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  worth  of  the  information  obtained,  or  the  truth  or  error  of 
the  inferences  deduced,  yet  consider  themselves  fully  qualified  to  pronounce 
upon  their  value.  But  the  botanist,  contemplating  his  science  in  all  the  bear- 
ings with  which  modem  improvements  have  invested  it,  in  examining  the 
peculiarities  of  a  new  vegetation,  ascertains  also  what  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
useful  to  man,  either  as  diet,  in  medicine,  or  in  the  arts ;  and,  connecting 
structure  with  the  climate  in  which  it  is  found,  infers,  with  almost  unerring 
certainty,  for  what  useful  productions  of  other  countries  it  is  particularly 
adapted ;  and  has  thus  the  gratification  of  contributing  at  once  towards  the 
perfecting  of  his  science,  and  pointing  to  the  means  for  improving  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  which  his  investigations  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  especially  intended." 

Coriartece.  —  There  are  some  species  of  Coriariese  found  at 
from  5000  ft.  to  7000  ft.  of  elevation}  which  would  probably 
endure  the  open  air  in  England.  The  fruit  of  the  Indian  spe- 
cies is  eaten  on  the  hills,  while  that  of  the  European  is  con- 
sidered poisonous,  fifteen  French  soldiers  having  died  by  eating 
this  fruit  in  Catalonia.  C  ?7iyrtifolia,  rich  in  tannin,  is  used  in 
Europe  for  staining  black ;  and  the  leaves,  in  France,  have  been 
employed  to  adulterate  senna  leaves,  and  have  produced  fetal 
consequences. 

All  the  orders  hitherto  treated  of  by  Mr.  Royle  belong  to 
the  subclass  Thalamiflorse ;  the  next  subclass  is  Calyciflorae. 

Celastrine/e.  —  A  number  of  species  of  £u6nymus  are  found 
in  the  Himalayas;  some,  as  E.  Hsimiltouidnusy  have  already 
been  introduced  into  England,  and  stand  the  open  air,  as  will, 
doubtless,  all  the  others.  It  may  be  laid  down,  we  think,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  when  we  find  one  or  two  species  of  a 
genus  decidedly  hardy,  all  the  other  species  that  truly  belong  to 

that  genus  will  be  hardy  also.     There  are,  doubtless,  at  present 
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many  apparent,  and,  perhaps,  some  real,  exceptions ;  but  most 
of  these,  we  think,  arise  from  species  being  assigned  to  genera 
which  ought  to  be  separated  from  them,  and  form  genera  of 
themselves.  Time,  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  study  of 
the  affinities  of  plants,  which  is  now  going  on  among  botanists, 
will  determine  this.  If  unity  of  organic  structure  be  necessary 
to  constitute  unity  of  family,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  there 
should  be  any  great  diversity  of  constitution  in  that  famity. 

There  is  a  species  of  -Tlex  (ilex  dipyr^na),  .common  in  the 
Himalayas,  which  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  British 
holiy,  especially  when  covered  with  its  clusters  of  scarlet  berries 
in  November  and  December.  Mr.  Royle  also  mentions  /.  ex- 
celsior and  J.  serr^ta,  both  "  lofty  species."  Would  that  we 
had  them  here ! 

**  Of  the  Dicinese,  the  holljr  is  weH  known  to  be  employed  for  making  bird- 
lime, as  some  of  the  figs  are  in  India ;  and  the  genus  is  remarkable  for  con* 
taining  'the  Ilex  paraguaiensis,  or  mate  tree,  which  produces  >the  ftimous 
Paraguay  tea,  now  an  article  of  considerable  South  American  commerce,  for 
which,  if  it  weve  thought  desirable,  a  suitable  locality  might  no  doubt  lie  found 
within  the  Indian*  territories.  The  Ilex  vomitoria  is  considered  to  be  tonic, 
inebriating,  and,  in  larger  doses,  emetic;  while  -Prinos  verticillatus  is  ac- 
counted, in  North  America,  a  powerful  febrifuge." 

^h&mnece  "are  found  in  almost  every  part  oTthe  ^lo'be  within 
the  temperate  and  equinoctial  .zones.;  .and  tlie  different  genera 
affect  respectively  cool  and  warm  situations."  2Szyphus  is  a 
tender  genus.  Ceanothus  formerly  contained  tender  and  hardy 
plants;  but  the  former  have  lately  been  separated  from  it.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  two  Nepal  species.  lAovenia  dulcis  is  found 
at  6500  ft.  of  elevation.  Several  species  of  ^hamnus  and  c^ 
Paliurus  are  natives  of  the  Himalayas,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  they  would  bear  the  open  air  in  Britain. 

Terebinthdcea.  —  The  mango  thrives  as  high  as  4000  ft.  on 
t^  Himalaya  range ;  but  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  Sdbia,  a  new 
genus  found  in  Nepal,  grows  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the 
mountains ;  and  there  are  severals  pecies  of  22hus  which  are  very 
common  there.  All  of  these,  no  doubt,  would  grow  in  the  open 
air  in  England. 

The  plates  which  accompany  this  work  are  most  1)eautifully 
engraved  and  coloured.  We  cannot  close  the  book  without  ex- 
pressing our  ardent  wish  that  botanic  gardens  were  formed  in 
all  countries,  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  seeds  and  plants.  As 
the  mass  of  society  becomes  more  and  more  enligfalen«d,  the 
people  will  force  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  their  respective 
.  governments.  Half  the  money  npw  thrown  away  on  pro  forma 
ambassadors  would  estdbli^  and  support  botanic  gardens  aU  0¥€t 
the  world;  and  the  other  h«lf  wotild  be  (jaite  sufSt^ient  to  p^y 
working  ambassadors,  who  would  do  the  diilies  required  of  the 
office  inuiph  better  tl^an  the  present  ones,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 
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Art.  II.  A  Tour  through  North  America,  together  toith  a  Compre' 
henstve  View  of  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States,  as  adapted  Jbr 
Agricultural  Emigration,  By  Patrick  Shirreff,  Fanner,  Mungos- 
wells,  East  Lothian.     8yo.     Edinburgh,  1835. 

(jConHnuedfrom  Vol.  XI.  p.  199.) 

Th£  following  remarks  will  account  for  the  state  in  which 
Hyde  Park  is  kept,  and  for  the  general  inattention  to  neatness 
throughout  America :  — 

'*  The  progress  of  a  people  in  refinement  and  taste,  manifested  in  a  com- 
bination of  nature  and  art,  is  commonly  the  work  of  time,  and  tJie  decoration 
of  grounds  an  unproductive  investment  of  capital.  Thus,  the  residences  of 
England,  having  descended  for  ages  in  the  same  line,  without  the  power  of 
possessors  changing  their  destination,  may  be  said  to  represent  tne  accu- 
mulated savings,  labours,  and  tastes  of  many  generations.  In  America  the 
country  has  not  been  long  possessed  by  the  present  owners,  and  property  does 
not  necet^arily  descend  in  the  same  line;  and  if  to  these  causes  be  added  the 
high  {Mice  of  labour  and  the  scarcity  of  capital,  the  state  of  the  residences  will 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for.  Dr.  Hosaek  has  great  merit  in  what  he  has 
accompHshedi,  but  it  is  mod^er^r  to  compare  his  grounds,  in  point  efembeUisb- 
ments,  with  the  fine  places  in  Britam,  which  have  originated  in  circum* 
stances  which  America  is  not  likely  soon  to  experience. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  my  transatlantic  tour,  the  inhabitants  of  die 
country  manifested  perfect  indigence  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  It  was 
rarely  I  could  learn  the  name  of  a  plant,  with  the  exception  bf  trees.  Nur- 
serymen, seedsmen,  and  farmers  were,  generally,  unacquainted  witih  varieties, 
and,  with  die  exception  of  two  or  three  individuals,  no  one  seemed  interested 
in  the  matter.  Rhododendrons  grow  as  plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern 
states  as  furze  in  Britain;  yet  f  saw  vast  numbers  of  this  plant  shipping  at 
Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  although  millions  of  the  same  variety  could  have 
been  obtained  for  the  trouble  of  lifting,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city. 
Gardens  and  nurseries  were  overrun  with  weeds,  and  did  not  display  beauty 
either  in  decoration  or  arrangement. 

**  The  French  Canadians,  of  the  ordinary  classes,  almost  invariably  live  in 
block  houses,  with  large  windows,  that  seem  ill  constructed,  externally  and  in- 
ternally, for  economising  heat,  which  th^  nature  of  the  climate  and  scarcity  of 
fuel  render  so  desirable.  They  have  a  clean  appearance,  being  of^en  white- 
washed with  lime;  and  the  window-boards  and  roofs  are  occasionally  painted 
of  different  colours,  and  seldom  harmonise  with  the  house.  A  tree  or  shrub 
is  never  found  in  their  gardens,  and  an  orchard,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains,  is  almost  unknown. 

'*  Colonel  Talbot's  residence,  near  St.  Thomas,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  Canada, 
may  be  described  as  a  cluster  of  mean  wooden  buildings,  consisting  of  dwelfing^ 
houses^  stables,  barns,  pigsties,  and  cattle  sheds,  constructed  and  placed 
seemingly  without  regard  either  to  convenience  or  effect,  commanding  a  view 
of  Lake  Erie,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  200  yards,  and  at  the  moiith '  of 
Otter  Creek,  a  small  brook,  with  clay  banks  of  considerable  hdght.  The  clay 
banks  behind  the  colonel's  house  have  a  barren  and  naked  appearance,  wlnle 
the  lake  in  front  is  too  near»  The  situation,  nevertheless,  has  capabilities  to 
make  a  fine  place,  when  taste  shall  build  a  habitation.  The  garden,  which 
was  badly  kept,  contained  some  fine  apple  and  pear  trees,  which  we  viewed 
from  die  outtide  of  the  fence.  There  were  a  Isw  weeping  wtUows,  the -first  I 
.flttvjT  in  Canada,'  and  which  raised  the  colonel  eonaideratdy  in  my  eatimatioo,  as 
they  are  pot,  I  believe,  indigj^^ous  to  the  country. 

"  Afler  dinhig  at  Columbus,  I  strolled  into  the  woods  north  of  the  village 
ni  search  of  the  pawpaw  firuit,  which  I  had  beifeiM  mudi'  extoUfed  by  some  of 
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my  fellow-travellers.  This  plant  grows  plentifully  as  underwood  on  most  of 
the  rich  soils  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  found  the  firuit  growing  on  slender 
trees  or  shrubs  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  hmh ;  it  resembles,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour, 
the  jargonelle  pear  of  Britain.  1  found  them  variable  in  quality,  and  the  best 
might  rank  witn  a  third-rate  pear  of  Scotland.  The  forests  were  now  clothed 
in  the  splendour  of  autumn,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  tints  was  of 
the  most  pleasing  description.  The  oak,  maple,  beech,  and  dogwood  seemed 
to  vie  in  brilliancy;  ana  I  often  observed  many  leaves  on  the  same  lateral 
branch,  exhibiting  every  shade  from  vivid  green  to  the  darkest  purple." 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  long  extract  from  the  fii'st  chapter 
of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  places  Mr.  ShirrefF  in  the 
highest  rank  as  a  scientific  agricultural  writer.  This  passage 
deserves  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by  every  young  gardener  and 
farmer :  — 

*'  From  whatever  sources  arise  the  materials  which  compose  and  sustain 
organised  bodies,  no  symptoms  of  decline  can  be  discovered  in  them.  Nature 
seems  to  be  a  system  of  continued  reproduction,  and,  when  aided  by  man,  of 
progressive  increase. 

*'  The  quantity  of  matter  which  has  been  organised  since  the  beginning  of 
time  must  be  immense.  But,  whether  the  world  is  viewed  in  whole  or  in 
portions,  nature  has  no  appearance  of  decay,  but  seems  a  manufactory  pro- 
ducing new  fabrics,  which  are  again  reduced  to  their  elements,  in  endless 
succession.  Generation  succeeds  generation,  and  year  after  year  furnishes 
sustenance.  In  the  operations  of  nature  there  is  no  loss  of  materials,  and  when 
they  are  aided  by  human  industry,  she  generously  rewards  man  with  an  in- 
crease of  her  returns,  and  continues  to  reproduce  the  increase.  The  bounties 
of  nature  seem  inexhaustible,  and,  in  some  measure,  proportioned  to  man's 
industry. 

*'  The  system  of  nature,  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  describe,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  details  of  the  farm.  Pastures  which  have  continued  under  the 
influence  of  nature  annually  yield  herbage  without  decrease.  When  they  are 
stocked  with  sheep,  man  is  rewarded  with  the  increase  of  the  animals,  and  the 
herbage  is  reproduced  as  before.  If  the  pasturage  is  improved  by  draining 
and  top-dressing,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  returns  from  sheep,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  pasturage  continues  from  year  to  year.  When  an  im- 
provement in  the  sheep  is  effected,  there  will  be  an  additional  return  from 
them,  which,  by  continued  attention,  becomes  permanent. 

**  When  pasturage  is  superseded  by  grains  and  roots,  their  increased  returns 
above  pasturage  are  the  reward  of  cultivation ;  and  drainage,  manures,  and 
labour  greatly  increase  the  returns.  In  such  a  system  of  farming  man  acts  a 
prominent  part  with  nature,  and  skilful  industry  is  required  to  continue  the 
increase.  Without  skill  and  industrv  the  returns  from  cultivation  yearly 
diminish,  and  ultimately  fall  short  oJt  those  from  pasturage  or  undisturbed 
nature.  In  this  case  it  is  not  nature  but  man  which  fails  to  do  his  part ;  and 
the  decrease  may  be  considered  a  just  retribution. 

''  A  reflecting  mind  will  discover  much  evidence  of  nature's  economy 
throughout  the  universe ;  and  the  farm  supplies  familiar  illustrations.  Cows 
and  sheep,  by  consuming  grass,  yield  butcher  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
leather.  These  varied  fabrics  emanate  from  the  same  source,  and,  when  re- 
duced to  their  elements,  may  again  enter  into  the  composition  of  grass.  The 
straw  of  grain  crops,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  after  being  eaten  by  or  tram- 
pled under  the  feet  of  animals,  decomposes,  and  enters  into  wheat,  barley,  and 
turnip,  or  any  other  plant.  In  this  manner  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
assist  each  other;  and  so  perfect  is  the  economy  of  nature,  that  none  of  her 
materials  are  lost  in  the  intercourse. 

"  By  judicious  management,  the  fertility  of  a  form  may  be  maintained,  or 
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its  productions  reproduced  year  after  year ;  the  produce  usually  disposed  of 
being  the  reward  of  cultivation.  If  such  produce  were  to  be  consumed  on  the 
fkrm,  its  fertility  would  be  augmented,  and  the  reproductive  and  progressive 
increase  of  nature,  when  assisted  by  man,  exemplified.  But  the  progression 
in  fertility  is  checked  by  excessive  luxuriance,  which  diminishes  tne  returns. 
Thus  lavish  and  niggardly  cultivation  is  both  punished,  and  illustrative  of 
the  maxim  to  use  the  things  of  this  life  without  abusine  them. 

**  Man  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  rational  powers  for  supplying 
himself  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  he  accomplishes  chiefly  through 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Vegetables  directlv  minister  to  his  wants 
in  various  ways,  and  indirectly,  through  domestic  animals,  which  are  altogether 
dependent  on  them.  The  farm  illustrates  the  direct  supply  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  flax ;  the  indirect  supply,  in  butcher  meat  and  wool. 
In  farm  economy,  vegetables  and  animals  may  be  viewed  as  manufacturing 
machines,  assisting  man  and  each  other,  and  the  united  results  of  which  are 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  certain  fabrics,  such  as  milk.  From  this  source 
man  is  supplied  with  many  of  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  results  of  the  mulberry  tree,  silkworm,  and  cochineal  insect  are  united 
in  some  of  the  lustrous  clothing  of  the  fair  sex. 

**  The  materials  entering  into  organised  life  may  be  varied,  and  partly  un- 
known to  man.  The  most  important  elements  of  them,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  air  and  water,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  pervade  the  universe. 
Should  a  difference  of  opinion  exist  regarding  them,  it  is  encouraging  for  the 
farmer  to  know  that  they  abound  everywhere  within  the  sphere  of  his  oper- 
ations. 

**  The  localities  for  manufacturing  sustenance  are  almost  as  varied  as  the 
machinery  or  plants.  The  sea,  air,  and  exterior  of  every  organised  body  are 
stations,  but  tne  surface  of  the  earth  or  soil  is  the  chief.  The  localities  may 
be  considered  workshops,  differing  in  merit,  without  generally  contributing 
materials  towards  the  manufactures.  Sustenance  manufactured  in  the  sea, 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  equally  sustains  human  life,  and,  in  both  cases, 
contains  the  same  elements. 

**  Soil  is  not  of);en  r^arded  simply  as  a  workshop,  although  no  other  view 
of  it  accords  with  the  operations  of  nature  and  of  man.  n  does  not  in  any 
case  appear  to  contribute  materially  to  the  formation  of  plants,  and  is  only 
useful  to  them  by  affording  support  to  their  roots,  and  holding  their  sus- 
tenance ;  being  a  receptable  of  air,  water,  decomposing  organised  bodies,  and 
mineral  substances  Soil  may  be  rendered  fertile  or  unfertile  by  imparting  or 
withdrawing  whatever  promotes  vegetation. 

**  In  the  preparadon  of  human  sustenance,  then,  soil  is  a  workshop ;  air, 
moisture,  lignt,  heat,  and  decomposing  organised  bodies,  raw  materials ;  plants 
and  animals,  machinery ;  certain  minerals  and  labours,  oil  for  the  machinery* 
In  manufacturing  produce,  nature  supplies  air,  light,  heat,  and  moisture ;  man 
furnishes  organised  bodies,  machinery,  and  oil,  which  may  generally  all  be  ob- 
tained by  capital.  The  parts  performed  by  nature  and  man  vary  according  to 
the  fabric  produced.  In  the  case  of  pa«tura§e,  nature  contributes  the  greatest 
share ;  in  cultivation,  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  man  are  conspicuous. 
The  neglected  farm,  incapable  of  producing  turnip  with  a  visible  bulb,  yields  a 
fiill  crop  with  a  judicious  application  of  labour  and  manure.  The  united  ex- 
ertions of  nature  and  man  insure  success.  She  accomplishes  much  when 
unaided  by  man,  but  he  cannot  obtain  any  thing  without  the  assistance  of 
nature.  When  she  withholds  heat  or  moisture,  the  manufacture  is  suspended, 
and  she  possesses  the  power  of  arresting  or  altogether  destroying  the  ma- 
chinery. Farmers  combine  nature's  agency  under  the  term  climate;  and  they 
are  familiar  with  the  general  effects  of  heat,  frost,  drought,  and  moisture.  If 
given  quantities  of  manure  and  labour  were  bestowed  on  equal  portions  of 
soil,  similar  in  quality,  situated  in  Scotland,  on  a  level  with  the  ocean,  and 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  difference  of  produce  would  be  the  effect  of 
climate. 
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' .  *'  Map  has  been  doomed  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  £x» 
perience  confirms  that  the  industry  of  an  inclividual^  closely  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  temperate  climes  of  the  world,  is  more  than  ade- 
qaate  to  supply  sustenance  to  himself.  It  is^  a  beautiful  feature  in  farming, 
tliat  aipricultural  improvements  furnish  additional  food,  increase  almost  every 
comfort,  and  ameliorate  climate.  The  goodness  of  God  to  man  is  thus  mani- 
fested, in  providing  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  a  reward  according 
to  his  incuistiy." 


Art.  Ill*  The  Annual  Dahlia  RegUlerfor  1836  :  containing  Par^ 
ticulars  qf  the  Introduction  of  the  Dahlia  into  this  Country^  Mode 
of  Cultivation  and  Management ,  the  Properties  of  a  gooa  Flovaerf 
Arrangement  of  Stands  for  Shotos,  Shoto  Floxvers,  Sfc,  S^c;  up' 
raards  of  Fifty  highly  coloured  Figures  of  dissimilar  Dahlias^  con^ 
sisting  chi^y  of  very  superior  new  FlotoerSf  toith  Catalogues  of 
Growerst  also^  Specimens  of  several  old  Flotoers^  tvith  an  Alphas 
betical  Index  of  700  Varieties  of  the  Dahlias ;  and  an  Account  of 
Exhibitions  held  in  England  ana  Jersey  in  1835.  By  an  Amateur. 
Royal  8vo.    London,  1836.     Price  \L  \0s. 

The  titlepage  so  fiilly  explains  the  nature  of  this  work,  that 
little  remains  for  us  to  do,  except  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed.  The  engravings  are  from  drawings  by 
Woodroff  of  Bath,  and  Wakling  of  Walworth.  They  are  printed 
from  stone,  and  very  well  coloured.  The  letterjiress  consists  of 
1 4?  pages  of  introductory  matter,  almost  entirely  extracted  from 
gardening  periodicals,  and  from  an  article  on  the  dahlia,  published 
in  Baxter's  Library  of  Agricvlture  and  Horticulture^  and  written 
by  J*  Mantell,  F.L.S.  The  remainder  of  the  work  consists  of 
tlpie  enumeration  of  the  dahlias  that  were  exhibited  at  45  different 
shows  during  the  year  1835,  with  their  prices,  and  the  height 
to  which  the  plants  grow.  It  thus  appears  to  be  for  the  dahlia- 
grower,  what  the  Gooseberry  Book  is  for  the  gooseberry-grower ; 
and  to  those  cultivators  who  speculate  in  this  popular  flower,  it 
will  doubtless  be  found  a  very  useful  work. 


A  RT.  IV,     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany ^ 
Rural  Architecture,  ^c,  lately  published^  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Dje  Cakdolle^  M.  Aug.  Pyr.i  Notice  sur  les  Graines  de  T Ananas. 
(Extrait  de  tome  vii.  des  '*  Memoires  de  la  Soci^te  de  Phy- 
sique et  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Geneve.) 

It  appears  not  to  be  commonly  known  at  Geneva,  that  the 
oir<;umstance  of  the  pine*apple  ripening  seeds  in  Europe  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  that,  io  consequence,  a  number  of 
new  varieties  from  seed  have  been  procured  in  England.  The 
rarity  of  the  appearance  .of  seeds  at  Geneva  induced  M.  Aug. 
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Pvr.  de  CandoIIe  to  have  drawings  made  of  tfie  seeds  m  a  fruit 
Munich  was  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  a  suceessflil  culti* 
vator  at  Preguy,  near  Geneva;  and  these  are  her^engravedi 
and  scientifically  described.  The  references  to  the  plates  are 
not  so  correct  as  they  should  be,  in  particular  those  to  piMe  ii. 

Bridgeman,  Tl,  Gardener,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  New  York : 
The  Young  Gardener's  Assistant;  containing  a  Catalogue  of 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  Practical  JL>irections  under 
each  head  for  the  Cultivation  of  Culinary  Vegetables  and 
Flowers;  with  Directions  for  cultivating  Fruit  Trees,  the 
Grape  Vine,  &c.     8vo.     New  York,  1835. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  judicious  compilation,  chiefly  from 
European  works ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  since  1829, 
it  has  gone  through  six  editions. 


Art.  V.    Literary  Notices* 

Flora  Hibemica  is  preparing  for  publication,  and  will  appear 
about  the  middle  oF  April.  Part  L,  comprising  the  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns  of  Ireland,  by  J.  T.  Mackay,  M.R.I.A. 
A.L.S.,  &c.^:  and  Part  II.,  comprising  the  Mdsci^  Hep^ticee,  and 
Zichenes,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.;  and  the\</lgaB, 
by  W.  H.  Harvey.  In  one  royal  8vo  volume  of  about  600 
pages. 

Gerantacea. — A  new  work  on  this  subject  is  projected  by 
Messrs.  Ridgway,  to  appear  in  4to  numbers  on  the  first  day  of 
every  alternate  month,  price  ?5.  The  flowers  will  be  paintra  in 
oil,  by  the  first  artists  in  flower-painting,  from  which  the  en- 
gravings will  be  taken,  and  coloured  to  imitate  the  originals.  In 
the  execution  of  the  flower,  it  has  been  attempted  to  surpass 
any  works  that  have  preceded  it,  so  that  any  individual  flower 
might  form  a  copy,  that  ladies  fond  of  flower-painting  might 
use,  preparatory  to  their  painting  from  nature. 

The  History,  Classification,  and  Culture  of  the  Dahlia  is  now 
publishing  in  Leipsic,  in  large  8vo  numbers,  at  one  dollar  each. 
The  German  title  of  the  work  is  Zur  Geschichte^  Kultur^  und 
Klassifikatiofi  der  Georginen  und  Dahlien.     Von  M.  Gerhard. 

Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  various  applications 
for  a  Gardener's  Calendar;  and,  in  consequence  of  having  an- 
nounced some  years  ago  a  Gardening  Annual,  applications  have 
also  been  made  to  us  for  such  a  gardening  book  as  would  be 
suitable  for  persons*  who  ivsd"  very  ^mall  gardens,  and  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  work  that  treated  of  arboriealture, 
hmdscap&igardeningv  fiiroing,  and  v«rioas  matters  of  that  son^ 
which  if e  only  appUodbto  to  large  pia6es.  In  cotisequenee  of  thoge 
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Ukkxi  from  Sir  Hugh  Plfl[tt*8  Garden  of  Eden,  edit.  167d.,  wliidh  wis  firtt 
;piri>liahed  in  I600»  under  the  title  of  Fl&ra's  Paradise:  — 

**  A  Stove  for  all  VejgetabUit,  good  and  cheap.  And  for  the  keeping  of  any 
flowers  or  plants  abroad,  a^,  also,  of  these  seeds  thus  sown  within  doors,  or 
any  other  pots  of  Aowers,  or  dwiurf  trees  in  a  temperate  heat,  with  small  charge, 
you  may  perform  the  same  by  h^^iig  a  cover  of  tin  or  other  metal  over  the 
vessel  wherein  ^ou  boil  3^our  bee^  or  drive  your  buck,  which,  havii^  a  pipe  in 
the  top,  and  heme  made  in  the  fashion  of  afuqnel,  may  be  conveyed  into  what 
place  of  your  orchard  or  garden  you  shall  think  meet ;  which  room,  if  it  were 
so  made  as  that,  at  your  pleasure,  it  may  become  either  close  or  open^  you 
may  keep  it  in  the  nature  of  a  stove  in  the  night  season,  or  in  any  other  cold 
weather;  and  in  the  summer  time,  you  may  use  the  benefit  of  the  sunbeams, 
to  comfort  and  cherish  your  plants  or  seeds.  And  this  way,  if  I  be  not  de- 
ceived, you  may  have  both  orange,  lemon,  pomgranet  trees,  yel^  peradventure, 
coloquintida  and  pepper  trees,  and  such  like.  The  sidea  of  this  room,  if  you 
think  good,  may  be  plastered,  and  the  top  (hereof  may  be  covered  with  some 
strainel  canvas  to  take  away  at  your  pleasure.  Qiuere,  if  it  be  best  to  le^  the 
pipe  of  lead  to  breath  out  at  the  end  only,  or  else  at  divers  small  vents  which 
may  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  passeth  alongst  the  stove.  I  fear 
that  this  is  but  a  meer  conceit,  because  the  steaqi  of  water,  will  not  extend  far ; 
but  if  the  cover  to  your  pot  be  of  me^tel,  and  made  so  .clps^  that  no  fur  cm 
breadi  out  saving  at  the  pipe,  which  is  sodred  or  well  closed  in  some  part  of 
the  cover,  then  it  seemeth  probable,  this,  cc^ver  mi^  be  put  on  after  the  pot  is 
scummed."  {G^trden  of  Eden,  part  ii.  p.  17.)  —  R,  F,  J,  London,  August, 
1835. 

Transvlanting^  —  Plant  not  deep,  nor  trench  deep ;  but  tempt  the  roots  by 
baiting  the  surface  with  dung9  to  make  them  run  ebb  within  the  reach  of  the 
sun  and  shoures,  (Reid's  Scots  Gardener,  edit.  1683,  p.  dl.) 

Si/mmetry.  —  Make  all  the  buildings  and  plantings  ly  so  ^ut  the  house,  as 
that  the  house  may  be  the  centre;  all  the  walks,  trees,  and  hedges  running  to 
the  house. 

As  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  this  world ;  as  the  heart  of  the  roan  is  the  centre 
of  the  man;  as  the  nose  the  centre  (^  the  face;  and  as  it  is  unseemly  to  see:a 
man  wanting  a  leg,  one  arme,  .^c,  otr  his  UQse  standing  at  one  side  of  his  face, 
or  not  streight,  or  wanting  a  cheek,  ane  eye,  ane  eare,  or  with  one  (or  all  of 
them)  great  at  one  side  and  small  on  the.  Qther ;  just  so  with  the  house-courts, 
avenues,  gardens^  orchards,  &c.,  where  regularity  or  uniformity  is  not  ob- 
served. ■  '  ^ 

Therefore,  whatever  you  have  on  the  one  hand,  make  as  much  and  of  the 
same  forme,  and  in  the  same  place  as  the  other.  (Ibid.  p.  2.) 

7%ff  Influence  of  Lightning  Conductors  on  Vegetation  has  by  many  been  cop- 
sidered  as  beneficial,  and  by  some  as  injurious.  Mr.  Matthew,  the  author  of 
8  TVeatise  on  Naval  Timber,  relates  in  JamesorCs  Journal,  October,  1831,  four 
experiments  which  he  has  made,  from  which  it  appears  to  produce  neither 
good  nor  evil. —  Cond* 

Plants  were  groum  in  Mots  by  Charles  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  as  related  by 
Du  Hamel  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  April  16. 1749.  {Gent, 
Mag,,  xix.  d59.) 

Potash  cannot  be  made  advantageously  from  resin  iferous,  or  odoriferoiis 
woods;  such  as  pines,  firs,  cedar,  cypresses,  sassafras,  hquidambar,  &c. ; 
though  more  or  kiss  of  this  salt  can  be  obtained  firom  all  vegetables  whatever. 
(PhSi  Trans,,  abridged,  vol.  p.  777.) 

Ihi^  Roots,  —  In  the  very  cold  pari  of  the  winter  of  1833,  M.  Toneard, 
found  that  his  tulip  roots,  in  the  ground,  had  been  devoured  by  some  anim^ 
which  had  scratched  up  the  soil  in  order  to  get  at  them ;  and,  putting  a  sn^e 
with  a  tulip  root  in  it,  close  to  the  spot,  he,  the  next  morning,  found  the  root 
gone,  and  a  dead  field  mouse  close  to  it.  A  second  morninc  the  same  thing 
occurred ;  a  third  was  caueht  in  the  trap,  and,  when  discovered,  was  complet^y 
benumbed.    It  was  caremUy  warmed^  but  x^ry  soon  died.    J>r.  Boucher  ex- 
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av&adthefaodyy  and'  foimd  that  the  tulip  had  poisoned  it:  whea  the  thaw 
came,  these  anunals  ceased  to  attack  the  tuMp  roota.  (Athenemm,  July  25, 
1685.) 

7%tf  (^ffnttf  Bambi^sa.  ^-  The  disappointment  created  by  the  mutilated  articls 
on  the  genus  BambiUa  in  the  twenty-fifth  monthly  part  of  the  Penny  Cychm 
peedia^  has  induced  me  to  trouble  ^ou  with  a  few  observations  upon  that  useful 
genus  of  plants,  some  of  the  species  of  which  appear  capable  of  cultiyation  io 
tibe  milder  parts  of  our  own  island,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  notice  in  your 
excellent  depository  of  horticultural  knowledge.  The  article  Bambuta,  in  the 
Penny  CychpcnUa,  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  comprehend 
^1  the  information  that  the  most  recent  discovenes  could  furnish  on  the  sub* 
ject»  in  the  most  compendious  and  methodical  form ;  but  I  find  it  reduced  to 
one  only,  out  of  the  three  sections  of  which  it  ought  to  have  consisted ;  and 
confined  wholly  to  an  account  of  eighteen  Asiatic  species  oi  bamboo,  without 
even  an  mdication  of  one  of  those  found  by  Humboldt  and  others  in  the  New 
World,  although  there  appears  little  doubt  that  some  of  these  will  be  found  as 
suitable  for  European,  and  even  British,  cultivation  as  the  Asiatic.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Humboldt,  as  a  circumstance  of  peculiar  good  fortune,  that  he 
and  his  companion  Bonpland  met  the  bamboo  twice  in  flower,  once  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare^and  a  second  time  near  the  village  of  Muerto,  between 
Buga  and  Quiiichao,  in  the  province  of  Popayan.  (Humb.  de  XHttrilmtione 
Geographica  Piantarum,  p.  205.  Paris,  1817.)  Now,  in  the  Island  of  Nevis^ 
one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  I  have  seen  it  regularly  blossoming,  in  a  dry  volcanic 
soil,  every  year,  about  the  period  of  Christmas ;  and  the  circumstance  was  there 
regarded  as  one  of  ordinary  occurrence.  I  am  aware  that,  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  flowmng  of  the  bamboo  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  rare  occurrence; 
but,  as  the  reverse  appears  to  be  the  case  in  America,  I  have  been  induced  to 
notice  the  fact  of  my  personal  observation  at  Nevis,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  possible  influence  which  the  dry  volcanic  tufa  ^(called  in  that 
island  terras,  ana  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as 
the  terra  puzzolana  brought  from  Italy)  may  have  in  the  production  of  this 
phenomenon.  Humboldt  says,  "  These  arundinaceous  trees,  although  they 
spread  wide^.y  over  the  marshy  soil,  and  frequently  attain  an  altitude  of  from 
50 f^.  to  60  ft.,  rarely  blossom  in  the  New  World.  Neither  the  illustrious 
Mutb,  who  examined  so  many  guadales  (as  those  marshy  spots  covered  with 
bamboos  are  termed  by  the  inhabitants)  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  nor 
Tafalia,  who  accompanied  Ruiz  and  Pavon  in  their  travels  through  Peru« 
was  ever  able  to  obtain  either  the  flowers  or  the  fruit  of  the  bamboo.** 

Humboldt  further  observes,  at  p.  208.  of  the  same  work,  that  the  bamboo  is 
by  no  means  so  frequent  in  the  marshy  situations  of  the  New  World  as 
is  generally  supposed,  being   rare  in  the  province  of  Caraccas  and   New 
Andalusia  (with  the  exception  of  the  valleys  between  the  villa^^es  of  Cumanaco^ 
and  San  Fernr.ndo),  in  the  humid  forests  of  Guayana,  which  overhang  the 
streams  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  Atabapo,  aud  almost  wholly  wanting  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apnre,wnich  traverses  the  province  of  Varinas,and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  N^o.     They  are  most  abundant,  he  observes,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Andes,  and  form  vast  forests  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  not  only  in 
the  hottest  situations,  between  Turbaco  and  Mahates,  but  in  the  more  elevated 
and  temperate  valleys,  between  the  village  of  Guaduas  and  the  town  of  Bogotk ; 
09  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes  of  Quindiu,  near  Buenavista  and  Carthago ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cauca  (between  Buga  and  Quiiichao  of  Popayanl ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  volcano  of  Rucu-Pichinca,  near  the  city  ot  Quito. 
*    Of  these  bamboos,  that  species  whid),  from  its  principal  locality,  Humboldt 
has  described  under  the  name  of  Bambusa  Gndduasy  flourishes  inchflerently  at 
all  varieties  of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  a  height  of  860  hex&- 
podes  and  upwards  (about  5S74<  English  feet);  and  grows  equally  in  marshy 
and  in  dry  alpine  situations.    This  bamboo,  flourishing  at  heights  when  the 
mean  annual  temperature  does  not  ei^eeed  61°  or  62'  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, and  ^^  ordinary  teaiperaHare  by  dajr  varies  from  5T  ^^  to  66''  20^, 
Vol.  XII.— No.  73.  q 
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*4aid  by  nidifc  from  5(^  to  53^  6(/  of  Fahrenheit,  might  possibly,  by  care,  be 
Jiabituated  to  bear  the  ordinary  severity  of  the  winters  of  our  southern  aad 
western  coasts,  and  add  at  once  to  the  ornament  and  utility  of  our  pleasure? 

grounds.  Could  it,  and  its  Asiatic  congeners,  be  successfully  acclimatised,  their 
oUow  and  durable  stems  would  form  an  iuTaluable  substitute  for  the  lead 
and  iron  employed  for  the  distribution  of  water  through  our  towns,  besides 
answering  many  other  useful  purposes  in  which  great  strength  and  durability 
are  required  in  combination  with  great  levity.  Even  the  frames  of  the  sashes 
for  covering  our  stoves  and  conservatories  might,  possibly,  be  advantageously 
and  economically  formed  of  this  substance,  and  its  cultivation  thus  rendered 
at  once  useful  and  ornamental.  —  WilUam  Hamilton.  Oxford  Place,  PfynunUhf 
Feb.  23.  1835. 

Lobefia,  splendent  and/ulgens^  two  beautiful  varieties,  apparently  belonging  to 
one  species,  were  introduced  to  Europe  by  rather  a  smgular  circumstance. 
Specimens  of  these  plants  were  gatherea  in  flower  in  Mexico,  by  the  celebrated 
botanists  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and  put  into  their  herbariums  in  the  usual 
manner.  When  these  botanists  arrived  in  France,  they  found  ripe  seeds  on 
their  dried  specimens ;  and  these  seeds  being  given  to  M.  Thouin  of  the  Jardin 
ties  Plantes,were  the  origin  of  all  these  showy  lobelias  now  common  in  British 
and  Continental  gardens.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lippold,  an 
eminent  German  botanist  and  horticulturist,  now  in  London,  and  the  author 
of  the  VoUtandige  Gartner,  2  vols.  8vo,  &c. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Deciduous  Cypress  (Cypres  chauve,  Fr, ;  l'ax6dium  dfstichum  Rich,), 
in  the  park  of  iRambouillet,  has  attained  the  height  of  from  65  ft  to  70  ft.; 
and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  of  different  trees, 
varies  from  5  ft.  3  in.  to  9  ft.  9  in. ;  while,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  it  varies 
from  4  ft:«  to  8  ft.  6  in.  These  trees  have  borne  seeds  for  many  years ;  but 
we  have  never  succeeded  in  raising  plants  from  them.  —  M.  Bourgeois,  Direct 
tor ^  the  Roi/al  Farm  of  Rambouillet,  in  a  letter  to  M.  VUmorin,  of  Nov»  1834^ 

The  Red  Oak  (Chene  rouge,  Fr, ;  Qu^rcus  rubra  ilficAx.},  in  the  same  forest, 
has  attained  the  height  of  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.,  with  trunks,  the  diameter  of  which, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  varies  from  4  ft.  2  in.  to  4  ft.  9  in.  ^  and  at  3  ft.  from 
the  ground,  from  3  ft.  8  in.  to  4  ft.  3  in.  The  trunks  of  these  oaks  are  straight, 
and  clear  of  branches  to  a  ^reat  height.  The  plantation  where  they  stand  has 
lately  been  thinned  by  cutting  down  half  the  trees.  The  wood  appears  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  and  is  hard,  though  somewhat  porous ;  the  ^am,  or  texture, 
having  altogether  the  appearance  of  the  common  oak ;  but  it  is  finer,  and  the 
wood  appears  to  be  more  united  (liant).  These  trees  have  produced  acorns 
for  many  years :  all  those  of  this  year  (1834)  were  sent  to  the  government 
nurseries  at  Versailles.  —  Id, 

Ulnstitiit  Horticole  de  Fromont  is  very  well  known  by  name  both  in  France 
and  England ;  but  in  the  latter  country  the  difference  of  language  prevents 
young  gardeners  from  knowing  much  about  it^  and  in  the  former  country  there 
IS  a  general  prejudice  amongst  the  ordinary  cultivators  of  the  soil  agsdnst 
science  and  novelty.  The  Anna/es  published  monthly  at  this  institution,  Sad 
of  which  five  volumes  have  appeared,  abound  in  proofs  that  the  science  of 
culture,  whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the  field,  is  perfectly  understood  by  the 
professors  and  gardening  authors  of  France;  and  by  none  better  than  M. 
Soulange-Bodin  himself.  Every  person,  at  all  attached  to  gardening,  who  visits 
Paris,  ought  not  to  leave  it  without  devoting  a  day  to  Fromont,  where  they 
will  be  gratified,  not  merely  by  seeing  the  different  modes  of  propagation,  and 
particularly  some  modes  (such  as  herbaceous  grafting)  little  known  in  this 
country, and  the  results;  but  also  a  very  agreeable  park;  and  some  good  speci- 
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ioeiHh  oT  trees  and  shnibs.  Among  the  latter  is  a  Magndlta  macrophfllay  wYa6L 
18  said  to  be  as  lai^  as,  or  larger  than,  tiiat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
CShiswick.  —-  CoruL 

CuRwathn  of  the  Bamboo  in  jp^ancr.-—  A  piece  of  bamboo,  about  18  in.  in 
height,  was  planted,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  in  a  garden  at  BSeres,  in  the 
department  of  Var.  It  has  already  produced  severS  shoots,  from  20  ft.  to 
26  ft.  tong.  The.  ground  in  which  it  was  set  was  constantly  irrigated  during 
the  summer..  One  of  the  ^oots,  which  only  came  out  of  the  ground  on  the 
3d  of  last  September,  had  obtained  25  ft.  of  elevation  on  the  29th  of  October.. 
Its  circumference  at  the  base  was  9  in.,  and  at  the  height  of  a  man  about  7|  in. 
(Athefueunty  Sept.  19.  1835.) 

Seedg,  —  Several  tombs  were  discovered  last  year  at  Monzie,  St.  Martbi 
Dordogne,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  which  is,  that  the  head, 
of  the  skeletons  were  pktced  on  a  heap  of  seeds,  contained  in  a  cavity  left  in 
the  cemeiit,  large  enough  to  contain  the  occiput.  These  seeds  have  been  sown, 
and  from  them  have  been  raised  the  ITeliotropium  europse^um,  Medic^  hi- 
ptilina,  and  Centaurea  Cyanus.  This  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion  lately 
advanced  by  several  physiologists,  that  certain  vegetables  preserve  their  ger- 
jninating  power  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agents 
necessary  to  germination.  Some  of  these  vegetables  are  birch,  aspen,  ground* 
sel,  rushes^  broom,,  digitalis,  heaths,  &c.  {Atkeneeum,  July  25^  1835,  p.  572.) 

BELGIUM. 

Ghevty  Oct^  19»  1835.  —  I  enclose  an  engraving  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Ghent  Hx>rticultural  Society :  it  is  intended  partly  as  a.  cassino,  or  concert 
room,  and  as  an  exhibition  for  plants,  either  of  which  names  it  has  as  much 
right  to  as  the  one  it  bears :  in  fact  it  is  a  compound  of  aUlthree.  Hereafter  a 
garden  is  intended  to  be  laid  out.  The  building  and  ground  have  cost  a  great 
sum  of  money,  and  there  appears  to  be  much  room  lost.  The  building  appears 
heavy,  and  out  of  proportion  to  its  breadth ;  but,,  till  finished,  it  is  unfair  to  give 
an  opinion.  T  certainly  do  not  approve  of  the  compound  association,  and 
should  have  preferred  seeing  a  smaller  building,  huUt  expressly  and  solely  for 
our  Society  j  and,  also,  that  part  of  the  money  expended  on  the  present  struc- 
ture should  have  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to 
gardeners  and  to  horticulture,  by  increasing  the  number,  value,  and  utility  of 
the  prizes ;  which,  at  present,  consist  solely  of  medals ;  whereas  books  and 
small  pieces  of  plate  ought  to  be  substituted ;.  and  any  surplus  funds  might  be 
employed  to  enable  the  Society  to  send  out  to  South  America  an  able  collector 
of  plants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  present  building  will  do  no  harm ;  and„  though 
it  might  have  been  arranged  much  better  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture  than 
it  is  at  present,  it  is  very  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  and  may, 
in  a  few  years,  be  the  means  of  benefiting  the  Society..  At  present  our  Society 
requires  many  reforms ;  and,  until  such  reforms  take  place,  the  rules  of  the  So- 
dety  cannot  be  called  beneficial  to  horticulture.  But,  from  the  present  state 
of  society^  and  from  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  most  influential  members,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  the  period  of  reform  is  not  distant.  I  hope,  also,  to  see 
a  botanical  work  established  by  the  Society ;,  for,  until  the  gardeners  in  this 
country  become  perusers  of  botanical  works,  there  will  never  be  one  who  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of,  or  superintending,  a  valuable  collection  of  plants,  in 
the  way  they  ought  to  be  cultivated.  I  send  you  the  first  number  of  a  new 
work,  called  the  Le  Cultivateury  ^c,  though  it  relates  more  to  agriculture  than 
horticulture.—  W,  T,  C 

GERMANY. 

The  Lake  Zirkniiz,  in  Camiola.  —  "  This  lake  is  about  six  miles  in  length  by 
three  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  summer,  if  the  season  be  dry,  its  surface 
rapidly  falls,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  is  completely  dry.  The  openings  by  which 
the  waters  retire  beneath  the  soil  may  then  be  distinctly  perceived,  sometimes 
quite  vertical,  and  in  other  places  bearing  a  lateral  direction  towards  the  ca** 
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veras  which  abound  in  the  surrounding  mountfiins.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  waters,  all  the  extent  of  the  surface  which- they  covered  is  put 
under  cultivation,  and  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months^  the  peasants  are 
mowing  hay,  or  reaping  millet  and  rye,  in  the  very  spot  where,  some  time  before, 
they  were  fishing  for  tench  and  pike.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  after 
the  rains  of  that  season,  the  waters  return  by  the  same  natural  channels  which 
had  opened  a  passage  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  departure."  {JametofCs 
Mdxnbwrgh  New  Philosopkical  Journal,  January— April,  p.  220.) 

Notes  on  the  TSreety  Gardens^  Gardeners,  Garden  Artists,  and  Garden  Authors 
of  Germany. — The  oldest  palms  are  in  Vienna  and  Dresden.  The  C6ryphB 
umbraculifera  has  a  head  with  an  enormous  circumference.  One  in  Schonbrunn 
is  nearly  as  large.  There  are  here,  also,  Chamae^  rops  humilis,  Z^ia,  and 
Euterpe  joisiformis,  which  belong  to  Prince  Antoine,  and  which  have  grown 
so  high,  that  thev  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  house  higher. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  fiaron  Dietrich,  in  Vienna,  sent  out  ships,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  Brazil  to  collect  palms,  &c.,  for  the  emperor.;  and  such 
wonderful  abcoveries  were  made,  that  several  palms  were  found  from  ^0  ft.  to 
40  ft.  in  height,  which  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Brazil  Museum  at  Vienna ; 
by  which  the  age  of  the  trees  can  easily  be  ascertained,  and  an  idea  of  tropical 
vegetation  g^ven. 

The  oldest  orange  trees  in  Germany  are  at  Dresden,  and  have  been  there 
since  the  time  of  Kmg  Augustus  the  Great.  He  was  very  fond  of  turnery,  and 
sent  for  orange  trees  with  very  thick  stems  firom  Asia;  and,  in  order  to  keep 
them  fresh,  tney  were  laid  in  a  cellar :  after  a  short  time  they  began  to  grow ; 
and  they  were  removed  and  planted,  and  grew  extremely  well.  ' 

The  largest  and  best  green-houses  in  Germany  are  in  the  Burg  at  Vienna : 
they  are  80  ft.  high,  and  300  ft.  long.  [According  to  other  accounts  these  di- 
mensions are  much  exaggerated ;  but  they  will  no  doubt  be  corrected  for  us 
by  Baron  Jac^uin,  or  M.  Charles  Kauch.]  In  the  middle  there  is  a  space  for 
flowers,  in  which,  in  winter,  there  are  several  thousand  bulbs  in  flower  sent 
every  year  from  Holland.  Once  every  year  there  is  a  fete  in  this  garden, 
which  IS  called  the  rose  feast.  After  breakfast  the  company  retire  to  a  ball, 
where  the  nobility  are  seen  waltzing  surrounded  by  flowers. 

The  best  imitation  of  nature  is  seen  at  Schonbrunn,  where^  in. the  new 
hot-houses,  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  a  Brazilian  forest.  The  Calddia  and 
other  ^roideae,  Cymbldia,  Scitamlneae,  and  Till^dsi^,  grow  hanging  down 
from  old  trees.  The  ferns  grow  in  deep  shade  among  rocks.  This  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  M.  Schott,  court  gardener,  who  was  several  years  in  Brazil, 
and  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  these  plants  such  a  natural  appearance. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  garden^  in  Germany  are  those  of  Laxenburg, 
Bruck,  Cassel^  Munich,  the  new  garden  at  Potzdam,  the  gardens  at  Manheim, 
at  Frankfort  and  the  new  gardens  at  Stuttgard  which  contain  4O0  acres,  and 
have  cost,  perhaps,  already  more  than  a  minion  of  florins. 

Amongst  the  Hungarian  gardens,  those  that  belong  to  Princess  Chrasal- 
kowitz  in  GeteJo,  the  Count  of  Brunswick  in  Corompa,  and  Prince  Esterhazy 
at  Eisenstadt,  Count  Szandor,  Count  Festetits^  and  several  others,  are  the  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  Bohemia,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Prince  Kinsky,  Prince  Taxis 
near  Leitmetitz,  Count  Tuff  near  Briin,  and  Count  Sternberg  near  Praeg, 
Schonborn,  Szinnen  at  Tchonhoff*  near  Toeplitz,  Prince  Clari  at  Toeplitz, 
and  Count  WalUs  and  Count  Canal  in  Prague. 

Amongst  the  most  considerable  landscape-gardeners  at  present  in  Germany 
may  be  reckoned  the  following: 7— 

M,  Zeyher  in  Schweitzengen.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Schweit- 
zengen,  Manheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Baden. 

Riedel.  He  laid  out  the  park  at  Laxenburg,  and  several  private  gardens 
about  Vienna. 

Lenne  at  Berlin.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Potsdam  and  Magdeburg ; 
and  we  have  great  expectation  from  his  improvements  now  making  in  the  park 
at  Berlin,  known  as  the  Thier  Garten. 
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Sckeli,    He  laid  out  the  gardens  about  Munich. 

Clous.    He  has  improved  the  gardens  at  Cassel. 

Otto.    He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin. 

Lubek,    He  laid  out  the  park  at  Briick  on  the  Lejtha. 

Schoch,    He  laid  out  the  park  at  Worlitz. 

Hitter.  He  laid  out  the  parks  at  Presburg,  at  Konigshaiden,  Gambo,  Mayer- 
hoff^  St.  Miholy,  Zurz,  and  several  others. 

The  following  dilettanti  architects,  and  nurserymen,  have  laid  out  gar- 
dens : — 

Prince  PUckler  Mmhau,     He  laid  out  his  own  garden  in  Muskau. 

Carlowitz,     He  laid  out  some  gardens  in  Dresden. 

J>erseik,     He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden,  and  some  others,  in  Dresden. 

Koch,  Architect  in  Vienna.  He  laid  out  the  garden  of  Prince  Kinsky  in 
Prague,  the  gardens  of  the  Counts  Garoly  and  Crdady,  in  Hungary. 

Hosefitkai.    He  laid  out  Petzlersdorf  near  Vienna,  and  several  others. 

Bosch.  He  laid  the  garden  at  Stuttgard,  and  the  botanic  garden  at 
Rosenstein. 

Kins.     He  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Leipzig. 

Rinz,  Nurseryman.  He  laid  out  several  places  about  Frankfort,  and  the 
public  gard^i  on  the  ramparts. 

Authors  who  have  written  on  gardening :  — 

Puckler  Fiirst  von  Moskau.  Andeutungen  der  Landschafts  Garten- 
kunst.    Folio.     10/. 

Zeyhevy  Grarten  Director;  He  i»  preparing  a  work  on  Perspective,  and 
IJght  and  Shade.  He  has  written  a  work  celled  Beschreibung  des  Schwe- 
zingen  Gartens,  mit  kupfer.   8vo. 

Otto.    Glashaiiser-bau,  Die  Gacteen,  &c.  &c» 

Antome.    Monographie  der  Piirschen.. 

Schott.    Filices. 

Soch.     Hortus  Schonbrunnensis. 

Bouchse.    Blumen  Treibereyen. 

Sckell.    He  has  written  some  articles  in  the  Prussian  Transactions. 

Kms.    Baumzucht. 

Bitter.    KiinstHche  Treibereyen.    8vo. 

Schoch,    Kleine  Schrift  iiber  Anlagen. 

The  above  notes  were  furnished  by  M.  J.  Ritter,  Garden  Director  in 
Austria  and  Hungary  whilst  in  London,  in  July,  1835.  Though. we  have 
spared  no  pains  to  get  the  names  of  places  given  above  properly  spelled,  yet 
we  fear  we  have  not  in  every  case  succeeded.  M.  Ritter  saw  one  proof  before 
he  left  London,  and  we  sent  another  to  the  office  of  the  Austrian  Embassy. 

"SPAIN.  •      • 

Some  valuable  information,  respecting  the  state  of  rural  improvement  in 
Spain,  will  be  found  in  a  very,  interesting  work  lately  published  by  Captain 
S.  E.  Cook,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  of  Newton,  Northumberland.  The  perusal  of  this 
Work  has  given  us  more  distinct  ideas  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  people,  than 
any  work  with  which  we  had  been  previously  acquainted.  We  feel  grateful  to 
Captain  Cook  for  having  enabled  us  to  love  and  esteem  a  people,  of  whom,  in 
Several  respects,  we  had  entertained  very  erroneous  ideas ;  and  for  satisfying 
us  that  Spain  is  fast  participating  in  the  general  march  of  improvement.  It 
is  fortunate  for  us,  at  this  time,  when  we  are  collecting  information  respecting' 
trees,  from  every  source,  for  our  Arboretum  Britanjiicum,  that  Capt^n  Cook  is 
as  enthusiastic  an  arboriculturist  as  ourselves.  .  He  has  a  chapter  on  forests, 
from  which. we  shall  make  large  extracts ;.  and  we  shall  also  extract  several 
incidental  remarks  on  this  topic,  and  on  various  others  suitable  for  this 
Magazine,  from  different  parts  of  the  two  volumes  before  us;  for  all  which 
Captain  Cook  has  kindly  given  us  his  permission. 

'  Physical  I)wisions  o^Spcmi.  —  Spain  is  divided  geologically  into  three  grand 
divisions,  the  productions' of  which  amalgamate  with  each  other.    *'  The  first 
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is  the  northern  zone,  which  includes  Galicia,  Asttirias,  the  Free  or  Basque 
Provinces,  Upper  Navarre,  and  the  maritime  part  of  Old  Castile,  This  is  the 
region  of  humidity  and  mobture,  and  possesses,  especially  the  ,part8  which 
adjoin  the  coasts,  a  remarkable  equality  of  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  the  .only  dairy  country  in  Spain.;  which  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as 
that  of  breeding  horses  and  other  domestic  animals,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
although  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension.  The  natural  limits  to  this 
region,  inland,  are  the  ranges  which  separate  it  from  Castile,  and  bear  up  the 
sreat  table  land  which  forms  the  centre  of  Spain.;  and  the  termination  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  in  the  uplands  of  Lower  Navarre  and  Old  Castile. 

"  The  vegetation  of  this  division  is  characterised  by  the  Quercus  /Zobur ; 
Quercus  /Mex,  the  true  ilex ;  the  Menzi^sia  Daboect,  Irish  heath ;  common 
fern ;  C7Mex  strf  eta  and  europae^a^  and  other  plants  of  a  northern  and  moist 
climate.  The  forests  are  now  not  extensive,  but  it  contains  more  valuable 
and  available  timber  than  any  other  part  of  Spain.  It  produces  little  or  no 
oil,  and  wine  only  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  quality. 

*'  The  second  is  much  the  more  extensive  division,  as  it  includes  the  Ca&- 
tiles,  Estremadura,  Aragon,  and  part  of  Catalonia,  with  the  xipper  parts  of 
Valencia*  Murcia,  and  Andalusia  j  thus  embracing  a  large  portion  of  all  Spain. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  region  is,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Co[)ious  winter  and  vernal  rains,  acting 
on  a  soil  generally  tenacious  of  moisture,  impact  a  fertility  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  cerealia,  leguminosse,  and  the  vine,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  with 
the  least  skill  and  attention  bestowed  on  them.  This  wide  range  extends 
over  the  varied  climates,  elevations,  and  soils,  which  maintain  the  mesta,  or 
flocks  of  merinos,  in  their  wandering  life.  The  olive  is  abundantly  grown  in 
some  ..parts,  but  less  so  than  in  the  southern  region.  The  silk-wx)rm,  which 
now  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  ought  to  enrich  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
now  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe. 

^*  Upper  Ara^on  and  Catalonia  are  referred  to  this  division.  The  situation 
of  these  countries,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  would  seem  to  insure  them 
humidity  J  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  their  western  side  the  high 
Pyrenees  break  the  flow  of  vapour  from  the  Atlantic,  and  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
cipitated on  the  northern  division,  leaving  nearly  the  whole  region  included 
in  these  provinces  comparatively  dry. 

"  This  region  contains  the  vast  pine  forests  of  Aragon,  of  the  Sierras  de 
Cuenca,  Segura,  and  the  Guadarrama,  and  of  the  central  range  of  Castile.  It 
is  characterised  by  the  Spanish  ilex  ;  the  Quercus  Toza ;  and>^uercus/irasina, 
or  a  species  presumed  to  be  this,  which  is  widely  spread  over  its  middle 
elevation ;  by  the  white  ^istus,  which  grows  in  prodigious  quantities  in  some 
of  the  middle  parts;  and  by  the  absence  of  those  which  are  enumerated  as 
marking  the  divisions  on  each  side  of  it. 

"  The  third  region  is  that  which  lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  foot  of  the  ranges  which  extend  in  a  parallel  direction  to  it,  and  protect 
it  from  the  piercing  cold  of  winter,  to  which  the  middle  division  is  exposed. 
The  coast  ot  Western  Andalusia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  as  far  as 
Cordova,  or  Andujar,  must  be  referred  to  this  division.  It  is  characterised 
by  a  dry  and  burning  atmosphere,  during  part  of  the  year,  and  a  teropen^e 
winter  which  succeeds  it;  a  portion  of  it  having  abundant  rains^  whilst  others 
depend  on  irrigation  for  the  produce  of  their  culture.  The  productions  are, 
sugar,  cotton,  rice;  the  batata  (sweet  potato),  and  other  firuits  of  southern 
climes ;  and  it  is  the  favoured  country  of  the  lemon,  orange*  and  palm.  In 
it,  at  present,  is  almost  exclusively  found  the  scanty  production  of  the  mul- 
berry«  It  is  difficult  to  assign  arbitrary  lines  to  the  vegetation,  or  to  afGuc  the 
limits  of  it,  as  some  species,  properly  belonging  to  it,  spread  into  the  upland 
region  above  it,  the  aloe  and  cactus,  for  instance;  and  the  palm  will,  in. 
sheltered  situations,  resist  the  cold  of  Madrid,  although  its  fruit  only  matures 
in  this  region  :  but  the  Cerat6nia  ^Siliciudstrum  (algarroba),  which  is  a  delicate 
tree,  nearly  all  those  in  Catalonia  being  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  oC 
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1829«-30»  or  t^e  beautiful  oleander^  might  serve  as  general  boundary  marks; 
Tiie  Sals^lse,  whieb  pcoduce  the  barilla,  and  the  liquorice  root,  are  the  exclu* 
sive  produce  of  its  soil.  This  division  now  contains  no  extensive  forests,  and 
timber  is  but  scantily  spread  over  its  surface.  It  produces  wine  and  oil  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best  qualities.  This  region  may  be  appro* 
priately  named  after  one  similarly  situated  in  another  hemisphere,  the  Tierra 
Caliente. 

*'  These  divisions^  which  are  founded  on  the  arrangements  of  nature,  will  be 
oecasionally  referred  to  in  these  sketches,  in  which  the  botanical  department 
is  omitted,  excepting  the  important  and  neglected  branch  of  the  forests. 

'^  The  southern  and  middle  districts  contain  the  most  interesting  botany  of 
Spain :  they  realise  what  an  eloquent  modern  writer  said  of  Italy,  which  is 
naturally  far  inferior  to  it,  that  '*  her  waste  is  more  than  the  fertility  of  other 
countries."  This  i&  literally  true  of  Spain,  where,  in  the  most  wild  and  un* 
cultivated  parts,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  delicious  scents;  the  ovens  are 
lighted,  and  the  ores  are  smelted, with  the  most  aromatic  shrubs;  and  in  cases 
<n  epidemic,  in  many  districts,  they  would  send  out  to  the  Sierras  for  brush- 
wood to  burn  in  the  streets,  con^dent  that  the  aroma  would  ward  off  or 
disperse  the  pestilence.  The  syngenesious  plants  alone  would  reward  a 
botanist  for  a  toilsome  journey.  No  country  in  Europe  can  compete  with 
them  in  this  class  of  vegetable  production.  The /ridacese  and  the  Clstaceae 
are  equally  varied  and  abundant..  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
use  should  not  be  made  of  a  station  so  conveniently  situated  as  Gibraltar,  to 
forward  the  views  of  science  in  that  most  interesting  locality,  where^  with  com- 
parative ease>  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  most  valuable  information  might  be 
obtained."  (vol.  ii.  p.  216-^223.) 

Forests.  —  The  forests  of  Spain  have  sufiered  much  from  the  destruction  of 
the  trees  by  the  peasantry ;  and  though  there  is  an  excellent  code  of  forest 
laws,  they  are  inoperative  from  the  general  habit  which  prevails  of  evading 
their  execution »  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  forests,  in  the  Castiles,  in 
Andalusia,  and  Estremadura  have  been  passed  by  nearly  unnoticed,  both  by 
native  and  foreign  botanists,  though  the  herbaceous  plants  have,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  been  carefully  examined  by  Gavanilles,  Roxas  de  San-Clemente, 
And  others.  In  the  maritime  district  there  are  few  forests  naturally ;  and  a 
law,  by  which  the  king  is  proprietor  of  every  tree  in  these  districts  fit  for  naval 
purposes,  completely  prevents  them  from  being  planted. 

*-  Nothing  can  be  done  until  the  government  resolutely  puts  an  end  to  this 
system,  by  sweeping  away  every  impediment,  and  enforces  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  the  appropriation  of  common  and  waste  lands  to  the  purpose  of 
planting.  In  many  districts  they  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  without  wood  for 
any  purpose,  whilst  the  country  around  is  in  a  state  of  wild  and  unproductive 
waste.  This  is  the  case  in  various  parts  of  the  Castiles,  of  Aragon,  and  of 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura.  In  the  mining  districts  they  are  compelled,  in 
many  places,  to  burn  the  aromatic  shrubs  of  the  country,  which  are  rapidly 
/consumed,  and  even  now  are  becoming  scarce,  and  are  only  suited  for  certain 
purposes ;  whilst  the  more  solid  fuel  must  be  brought  coastwise  from  distant 
parts.  In  the  cities,  the  fuel  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  and  must 
generally  be  fetched  from  great  distances.  The  increase  of  population  is 
retarded  by  a  system  which  deprives  the  tender  child,  or  the  sickly  adult, 
of  the  means  of  resisting  the  severe  winter  cold  which  prevails  over  the 
greater  part  of  Spain,  and  is  the  more  felt  after  their  burning  summer.  The 
destructive  habit  that  has  bared  those  plains,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
require  shelter  from  the  ardent  sun,  is  confined  to  no  part  or  race  in  the 
country.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  southern  provinces  from  the 
Moors,  who  were  careful  protectors  and  cultivators  of  trees,  the  work  of 
destruction  commenced,  and  their  extensive  woods  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
traced.  The  feeble  remains  of  former  habits  are  to  be  seen  in  some  villages  of 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  where  an  ancient  tree  of  large  dimensipns,  which  has 
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Blood  for  ceDtnries,  maybe  observedy  as  in  the  villages  in  England,  the  object 
of  respect  and  veneration  to  the  people.  The  French  inva«on  has  fearfully  in- 
creased the  destruction,  by  the  wanton  havoc  always  made  by  soldiers  in  time 
of  war.  The  only  people  who  are  exempt  from  it,  in  some  de^ee,  are  the 
people  of  the  nortnern  provinces,  and  tne  CSatalaos  and  Valendans ;  but  in 
those  provinces  it  is  little  better,  and  the  mode  of  pruning  or  polling  them, 
especially  the  pines,  is  ruinous  to  the  growth  of  these  trees.  In  Biscay  they 
now  cultivate  scarcely  any  other  than  the  beech,  the  worst  «nd  most  unprofit- 
able of  trees,  under  whose  shade  no  v^etation  thrives,  in  the  maritime  part 
of  the  free  provinces,  their  building  timber  is  the  miserable  pin  de  Landes, 
bought  from  the  French,  which  is  valueless,  whilst  their  mountains  would 
produce  the  finest  timber. 

•  «  To  give  the  most  clear  idea  of  the  forest  vegetation,  especially  in  the  ixn- 
portaat  bearings  of  the  successive  elevations,  or  zones,  two  sections  will  be 
given  :  one  (J^.  20.)  extending  across  the  Pyrenees  to  the  west,  and  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  Sierra  de  S^ura,  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
Serrania  de  Ronda,  to  Gibraltar ;  the  other  [which  will  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent extract]  from  Valencia,  by  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  the  Sierra  de  Guadiff- 
rama,  across  Old  Castile,  by  the  Puerto  de  Pajares  in  the  elevated  range  of 
Asturias,  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  These  two  lines  intersect  each  other,  and, 
by  filling  up  the  parts  which  they  do  not  touch,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
natural  forest  system  through  the  country. 

"  The  northern  side  of  the  High  Pyrenees  afibrds  a  coii4>lete  example  of 
successive  zones,  or  Unes,  of  superposed  vegetation,  which  can  be  traced  along 
the  flank  of  the  higher  range,  by  threading  the  mountains. between  Bagneres 
deBigorre  and  de  Luchon,  and  the  -country  east  and  west  of  these  places,  in 
the  ascending  series,  the  vine,  chestnut,  and  oak  of  various  species,  are  suo- 
ceeded  by  the  beech,  the  silver  fir,  and  a  few  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
pine;  and  the  highest  and  most  inclement  range,  up  to  the  limits  of  congelation, 
and  the  habitat  of  lichens  and  other  Siberian  plants,  exclusively  by  the  jF^nus 
uncinata,  the  most  interesting  tree  of  these  regions.  In  descencfing,  on  the 
southern  side,  the  Pinus  sylvestris  is  again  met  with  amongst  the  uncinkta; 
and,  considerably  lower,  another  speries,  first  described  by  La  Peyrouse,  as  the 
P.  Laricio,  but,  in  the  supplement  to  his  flora  of  the  range,  as  P.  pyrenaica,  a 
name  most  improperly  apj^ied  to  a  tree  which  scarcely  belongs  to  it,  but  is 
placed  on  its  southern  foot.  This  species  is  first  met  with  below  the  Peiia  de 
Ventimilla,  a  magnificent  gorge,  about  three  leagues  lower  down  'than  Venasque, 
in  Aragon,  and  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Campo,  where  it  forms  ex- 
tensive forests,  covering  the  district  between  the  Cinca  and  the  Essera,  which 
are  the  main  streams  of  the  south  side  of  the  High  Pyrenees,  and  are  fed 
firom  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Maladetta.  This  habitat  is  a  tem- 
perate and  dry  region,  at  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  plains  of  Lower 
Aragon. 

"  This  section  must  be  understood  to  be  carried  over  the jfiankg^  or  sides,  of 
the  chain,  and  not  as  following  the  gorges  or  sinuosities  of  the  wata:  courses, 
which  afford  a  regular  but  somewhat  different  succession,  including  the  lime, 
elm,  beech,  oaks,  alder,  birch,  mountain  ash,  various  salices,  and  other  shrubs, 
amongst  which  is  the  beautiful  5ambucus  racemosa,  an  elder  with  clusters  of 
bright  scarlet  berries,  like  bunches  of  grapes ;  the  yew  and  holly,  whidi  are 
found  in  the  beech  region  near  Bagneres  de  Luchon ;  and  the  box,  which  occurs 
in  tolerable  quantity  in  ascending  to  Gavamie.  In  the  high  valleys,  the  last 
trees  and  shrubs  correspond  with  those  of  the  north  of  England,  and  above 
them,  where  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  is  invariably  foimd  the  Pinus  uncinata. 
The  once  magnificent  beech  forests  of  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  the  destruction  of 
which  commenced  before  the  revolution,  and  was  deplored  by  Arthur  Young, 
no  long^  exist  but  in  the  form  of  copse,  in  which  that  tree  is  of  no  value. 

<*  The  principal  forests  of  the  silver  fir  (Plcea  pectinata)  now  remaining  ar« 
in  the  country  between  the  two  Bagneres,  in  the  Spanish  valley  of  Aran,  and 
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in  the  Western  Pjreneesy  where  it  ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  ehein.  The 
P.  sylvestris  grows  above  it,  but  now  in  small  quantity,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
Lake  of  Gaube,  where  a  scrap  of  natiye  forest  yet  exists,  owing  to  its  having 
remained  in  possession  of  the  government.  In  it  the  three  species  of  pine, 
some  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  may  be  seen  growing  together,  the  uncmkta 
gradually  taking  the  higher  place. 

^  P.  uncmdia, — The  upper  zone  of  this  chain  is  formed  entirely  of  the  P,  un- 
cinata,  which  is  a  species  hitherto  almost  unknown,  or  unattended  to,  and  whieh 
.is  certainly  one  oi  the  most  valuable  trees  in  the  European  flora.  The  name 
was  given  in  consequence  of  a  peculiarly  hooked  form  of  the  scales,  which  is 
extremely  marked,  especially  just  before  maturity.  This  character  has  been 
disputed;  but  a  very  little  practice  and  observation  will  enable  any  one  to  pro^ 
nounce  without  hesitation,  on  seeing  the  different  colour  and  diaracter  of 
the  tree  from  those  of  its  congener  the  sylv^tris.  The  cone  is  rougher,  and 
of  a  different  and  more  rugged  texture,  than  that  of  the  sylvestris,  or  any  other 
I  am  acquainted  with. .  An  additional  proof  of  the  hardiness  of  the  tree  is 
afforded  by  the  early  ripening  of  the  cones.  I  gathered  some  in  the  Valley  of 
Andorre  in  July,  which  were  full  formed,  at  a  season  when  those  of  southern 
climates  are  yet  far  behind  in  vegetation.  The  reason  of  this  admirable 
arrangement  is  evident.  In  these  elevated  regions  the  season  of  vegetation  is 
so  short,  that  the  operations  of  fructification  must  be  proportionably  accele- 
rated, to  insure  their  completion.  The  seed  from  these  cones  vegetated ;  mid 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  because  the  collecting  the 
seed  of  this  species  is  difficult,  in  many  seasons,  from  the  early  falling  of  tlK 
snow.  The  ride  I  followed  was,  to  select  the  cones  when  they  had  assumed  a 
brown  green,  and  cut  dry  to  the  knife.  On  opening  them  in  this  state,  the 
seeds  will  be  found  quite  formed,  in  the  state  of  a  green  almond  when  it  is  eaten. 
It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  cones 
until  the  planting  season,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  dry.  I  had  a  quantity 
nx)iled  by  some  wet  moss,  from  other  plants  being  imprudently  packed  with 
daem,  in  my  absence.  The  port  and  bearing,  as  well  as  colour,  are  quite 
difierent  from  those  of  any  other  species.  The  form,  where  the  tree  is  fairly 
developed,  is  round  and  massy,  frequently  resembling  that  of  some  of  the 
deciduous  trees,  the  long  arms  sweeping  the  ground.  The  foliage  is  longer, 
and  much  more  tangled,  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the  green  much  more 
intense.  It  is  so  dark,  that  the  Spanish  woodmen  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  pmo  negro,  the  two  varieties  of  the  sylv^tris  being  called  bianco  and  roseo. 
The  growth,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  t^peared  to  be  about  the  same,  or  of 
rather  greater,  rapidity  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine.  The  wood  is  highly 
resinous,  so  much  so  that  it  serves  for  torches;  and  it  is  reputed  in  the 
Pyrenees  to  be  of  very  great  duration.  A  peculiar  quality,  which,  if  it  suc- 
ceed in  other  respects,  will  make  it  invaluable  in  some  parts  of  England,  is 
that  of  resisting  the  wind.  In  the  most  elevated  and  inclement  regions,  where 
I  have  observed  the  tree  in  every  form  and  situation,  I  never  saw  an  instance 
where  the  wind  appeared  to  affect  it,  nor  where  it  showed  a  weather  side.  At 
the  upper  limits  of  its  habitat,  where  it  is  compelled  to  yield  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  lower  its  '  diminished  head,'  the  same  rule  is  observed,  and,  instead 
of  the  stunted  and  starveling  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  in  similar 
situations,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  furze  bush,  presenting  an  impenetrable 
and  bristling  front  of  dark  spicula  on  every  side,  the  stem  or  branches  being 
quite  undiscoverable.  This  is  the  species  to  which  the  name  of  pyren^ica 
ought  to  have  been  given,  it  being,  as  far  as  observations  have  yet  been  made, 
peculiar  to  that  chain.  It  may  be  expected  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
forest  trees ;  and  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  hitherto  been  nearly  un- 
noticed. It  is  mentioned  in  Sweet's  catalogue  as  introduced  in  1820 ;  but,  in 
the  botanical  garden  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  is  an  individual  of  mudi 
longer  standing.  I  have  not  seen  that  tree  since  I  visited  the  Pyrenees,  but 
I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  recollection  of  it^  that  it  is  the  right  sort.    I 
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«ould  obtain  no  certain  information  of  its  history :  most  probably  it  came  from 
Paris. 

*'  The  republic  of  Andorre  occupies  a  wild  and  alpine  valley  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Arri^,  the  waters  falling  to  the  side  of  Catalonia,  and  joining 
those  of  the  Segre.  The  lofty  ranges  which  bound  this  valley  are  clothed 
with  P,  uncinata,  and,  alone  in  the  Pyrenees,  it  resembles  those  of  Switzer- 
land, the  lower  part  being  covered  with  walnuts  and  other  deciduous  trees, 
and  the  upper  parts  with  continuous  masses  of  dark  pine  of  this  species. 

"  7%e  rhododendron  ferrugjmeian  grows  in  the  valley  in  prodigious  quantities, 
attesting  its  elevated  situation ;  and  in  the  high  pastures,  above  the  trees,  is 
the  habitat  of  the  beautiful  Gentiana  pyrenMca,  and  other  rare  plants*  These 
are  the  sites  where  this  species  is  now  found ;  and  I  conceive  it  nas  never  been 
much  extended  beyond  the  Arriege  to  the  east,  and  the  Lac  de  Gaube  and  its 
district  to  the  west,  being  replaced  by  the  silver  fir  and  Scotch  pine,  as  the 
chain  respectively  declines  in  height  to  its  flanks.  It  is  found  both  on  the 
primary  and  secondary  formations ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference  in  its 
growth,  in  these  different  soils. 

"  "Ptnus  pyrendica, — We  now  proceed  to  the  P.  pyrenkica  of  La  Peyrouse, 
which  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  chain,  immediately  opposite  the  highest  range, 
and  at  an  elevation,  probably,  from  2000  ft.  to  4000  ft.  La  Peyrouse  had 
never  seen  these  trees ;  but  described  them,  as  I  have  been  informed,  from 
the  reports  of  others,  who  brought  the  cones  and  branches  to  him,  conse- 
quently the  original  description  in  the  work  is  quite  erroneous.  That  in  the 
supplement  is,  however,  extremely  accurate.  I  believe  M.  la  Peyrouse  was 
indebted  for  his  information  respecting  this  tree,  and  many  plants  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  M.  Paul  Boileau,  now  maire  of  Bagneres 
de  Luchon.  The  foliage  is  of  a  light  grass  green,  quite  unlike  any  other 
European  species.  The  spicula  are  very  long,  and  of  free  growth.  The  tree 
is  of  elegant  and  noble  form,  and  more  resembles  those  of  southern  climates 
than  most  of  the  European  sorts.  The  cones  are  of  a  light  reddish  green,  and 
the  seed  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  shell.  The  wood  is  not  bad,  but  is  of  much  in- 
ferior value  to  the  other  kinds  which  grow  above  it.  I  visited  the  place  where 
these  trees  commence  to  appear,  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  and  procured  some 
cones,  as  well  as  some  from  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  M.  la  Peyrouse,  near 
Toulouse  (now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  them), 
where  the  trees  planted  about  thirty  years  since  are  now  of  large  size.  On 
observing  the  real  habitat  of  this  tree,  the  impropriety  of  the  name  is  evident ; 
but  subsequent  observations  will  show  that  it  has  -a  much  wider  range,  and 
ought  to  have  a  different  denomination.  There  are  other  species  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  La  Peyrouse  j  but,  in  the  various  tours  I  made  in  the  Pyrenees, 
I  never  met  with  any  other  than  the  three  species  above  mentioned. 

**  The  P.  pumilio  I  believe  to  be  only  the  stunted  uncinata  at  a  great 
elevation. 

''  A^hiet  communu  and  Itdrix  europce^a,  —  Neither  the  spruce  nor  larch 
(if  bies  commiinis  and  Lknx.  europse^a)  exists  in  the  Pyrenees,  nor,  I  firmly 
believe,  in  any  part  of  Spain.  A  contrary  opinion  is  held  in  the  country 
respecting  the  larch  ;  but,  after  much  enquiry  and  observation,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  real  larch  neither  exists,  nor  has  existed,  in  Spain.  The  word 
eUerce  certainly  would  appear  to  be  connected  with  Xkrix ;  but  even  if  the 
Arab  derivation,  mentioned  as  traced  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  account  df 
Cordova,  were  incorrect,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  words  do  not 
prove  the  existence  or  identity  of  species.  The  practice  of  Spain  alone,  where 
the  same  words  are  applied  to  different  trees  in  almost  every  province,  would 

Erove  the  fallacy  of  depending  on  etymology  to  solve  questions  of  natural 
istory. 

'^  The  Oaks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees  are,  the  iZobur,  of  both  kinds ; 
the  Toza,  or  Tauzin,  and  its  variety  the  pubescens ;  the  curious  variety,  the 
fastigiata,  or  cypress  oak,  which  is  found  in  the  route  to  Gavamie ;  and  ano- 
ther variety  of  which  I  am  ignorant  of  tht  name,  the  acorns  having  failed.    It 
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bas  peculiarly  large  buds  and  shoots,  and  an  ill-sbapen  leaf,  and  grows  also  in 
Asturias.  Below  towards  Cayonne,  and,  I  believe,  on  the  opposite  flank,  in 
Languedoc  and  Roussillon,  the  Q.  Siiber  (cork  tree)  abounds,  but  no  ever- 
green oak  b  seen  on  the  northern  side  of  the  High  Pyrenees.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  high  up,  in  the  Pena  de  Ventimilla,  and  at  the  village  of  Andorre,  are 
found  the  first  evergreen  oaks.  In  Aragon  they  are  termed  the  alcina,  and 
are  of  the  species  which  will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter  as  the 
Spanish  oak.  The  elm  described  by  La  Peyrouse  as  a  variety  of  montana^ 
under  the  name  of  m.  pyrenaica,  if  it  be  a  variety,  grows  on  the  Malvern  Hills, 
where  are  two  Malices  which  are  also  common  in  the  Pyrenees. 

20 
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Jj,  PUun  of  Languedoc  M,  Mediterranean.  K,  North  fide.  S,  South  tide.  a,  Lowei 
region,  oak,  chestnut,  lime,  &c.  A,  Beech  and  yew,  holly,  elder,  &c.  c.  Silver  fir  and  Sootd 
pine.  tf,  <f,  Plnuf  uncinilta.  e,  Scotch  pine.'  /,  P.  pyrenaica  of  Lapeyrou«e,  supposed  U 
he  identical  wKh  P.  hisp&nica  of  the  Sierra  de  Segura.       gy  P.  halep^nsia. 

*'  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  —  The  section  is  now  carried  across  the  Ebro,  and  the 
treeless  plains  of  Aragon,  to  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca.     The  lower  zone  of  tha 
range,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  P.  halepensis ;  above  which,  and  mingled  witl 
it,  but  now  nearly  extinct,  is  found  the  P.  Pinaster ;  and  above  that,  occu 
pying  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  I  found  the  P.  sylvestris.     I  have  ever} 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  species  at  a  higher  level  than  this,  whicr, 
supplies  Madrid  with  building  timber,  floated  down  by  the  Tagus  to  Aranjuez. 
This  species  is  named  by  the  woodmen  alvar,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  Val  de 
Cabras,  about  three  leagues  from  the  city  of  Cuenca ;  the  whole  intervening 
mnes,  on  the  route  from  the  city,  being  now  exclusiveljr  the  P,  halepensis. 
Travelling  to  the  west  from  this,  we  again  cross  the  plains  of  La  Mancha, 
and  reach  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  which  is  described  in  a  visit  to  it.    The 
upper  zone  of  this  vast  district  is  covered  by  a  tree,  undescribed  by  any 
Spanish  or  other  author,  to  my  knowledge,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  that 
noticed  by  Roxas  de  San-Clemente,  as  growing  on  the  Sierra  de  Baza,  which 
is  a  detached  fragment  of  this  range  at  its  southern  end,  and  called  by  him 
Pinaster  hispanicus. 

**  The  description  of  this  tree  is  so  exactly  identical  with  that  of  Aragon,  that 
J  am  quite  convinced  they  are  the  same,  and  they  grow  at  similar  elevations. 
The  cones  of  both  these  species  are  now  in  England;  and,  as  they  have  vege- 
tated at  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  other  places,  it  will  be 
known  certainly  whether  they  are  identical,  of  which  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt)  firom  ample  examination  and  opportunity  of  judging.  The  height  of 
range  of  this  species,  in  the  localities  mentioned,  may  be  taken  at  from 
2000  ft.  to  40001):.,  and  in  the  Sierra  de  Segura  somewhat  more.  One  pecu- 
liarity is  to  be  observed  in  the  cones  of  this  species.  A  quantity  I  brought 
from  the  spot  were  packed  amongst  geological  specimens,  and  opened  at 
Somerset  House  diuing  the  heat  of  summer^  when  a  delicious  perfume,  a  per- 
fect '*  Sabsean  odour  "  exhaled  from  them,  but  was  quickly  lost  in  the  gases 
of  an  atmosphere  very  unlike  that  of  its  native  Sierra. 

From  a  variety  of  concurrent  and  cross  testimony,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  this  same  species  exists  in  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  in  that  part  of  it  to 
the  south,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Gabriel,  the  chief  subsidiary  of  the 
Xucar.  This  district  is  called  the  Marquesado  de  Moya,  and  the  timber  of  it 
is  floated  down  to  Valencia,  where  it  is  known  in  the  timber-yards  by  the 
game  of  pino  bianco.    As  the  species  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  is  thus 
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widely  spread,  it  ought  to  be  denominated  P.  hisp&nica.  The  tree  would  be  a 
noble  sadition  to  our  park  or  ornamental  kinds,  from  the  differences  of  its 
foliage  from  the  common  kinds,  and  the  beauty  of  the  form.  It  is  essential  to 
observe  that  its  native  habitats  are  entirely  on  limestone.  The  timber  cannot 
be  called  good,  but  is  of  middling  quality,  probably  a  little  better  than  that  of 
the  silver  fir.  It  is  white  and  dry,  without  much  turpentine,  and  by  the  navy 
was  used  for  de6ks  and  similar  jiurposes.  The  lower  zone  of  the  Sierra  de 
Segura  is  of  halepensis.  There  is  said  to  be  P.  Pinea ;  but  it  never  occurred 
in  the  wide  range  I  took  through  those  forests.  This  forest  supplies  the 
building  timber  of  Granada,  at  least  the  best  quality,  the  forests  of  T,  Plnea, 
which  probablv  supplied  the  Moors,  being  now  extinct.  South  of  the  Sierra 
de  Segura  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  north  side  of  which  are  now  no  pine 
forests,  or  even  remains  of  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loxa  are  remnants 
of  halepensis,  which  supply  their  scanty  stock  of  fuel.  On  the  southern  side, 
the  forest  of  Macael,  wnich  is  in  an  elevated  situation  of  the  Sierra  de  Filabres, 
is  of  halepensis.  The  woodwork  of  the  Alhambra  appeared  to  me  to  be  oS 
the  P.  Pinea,  or  stone  pine ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  forests  of  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Moors.  It  is  still  called,  in  that  district,  pino  real,  probably  from 
the  use  made  of  the  wood.  Pinos  del  Rey,  and  Pinos  del  Valle,  vil^es  in 
sites,  no  doubt,  named  from  local  causes,  are  now  without  them,  as  is  Pinos  del 
Puente,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Vega. 

'*  The  Serrania  de  Ronda  terminates  the  southern  section  of  the  forests. 
In  the  barrancos  and  river  courses  is  P.  Pin&ster,  which  is  used  at  Marbella 
for  smelting  the  iron  ore.  Mixed  with  it,  but  lower  down,  is  P.  halepensis, 
and  to  the  western  side,  I  believe,  the  Pfnea.  High  up,  on  the  most  elevated 
ridges  of  the  Serrania,  is  a  species  I  have  not  been  able  to  classify,  and  know 
only  by  the  vague  descriptions  of  the  natives,  obtained  too  late  to  enable  me  to 
visit  the  place.  It  grows  on  S.  Cristobal,  and  the  Sierra  ^e  la  Nieve^  and  is 
not  improbably,  from  the  description,  P.  sylv^stris. 

{To  be  cantinuedJ) 

SYRIA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  from  J.  W.  Farren, 
Esq.,  the  British  consul  at  Damascus,  by  Wm.  Wingfield,  juir.,  Esq.,  son  of 
Wm.  Wingfield,  Esq.,  of  Theobald's,  Cheshunt,  whose  lady,  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
being  possessed  of  an  excellent  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  and  being,  at 
the  same  time,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  Flora,  has  had  the  honour 
of  first  introducing  the  dahlia  into  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  who,  in  order 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  consul,  has  a^n  very  lately  forwarded  a  package, 
containing  a  variety  of  articles  both  in  s^s  and  plants,  such  as  will,  no  doubt, 
be  received  with  much  pleasure.  The  extract  is  as  follows :  —  '*I  have  often 
intended  to  write  you  a  few  lines  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  for  the  very 
beautiful  dahlias  you  sent  us ;  and  you  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  they  have 
flourished  in  perfection;  and  that, ^while  you  are  the  first  to  introduce  that 
beautiful  flower  into  Syria,  it  has  ornamented  the  fair  foreheads  of  all  the 
Circassians  in  the  richest  harems  of  Damascus ;  has  decked  the  bridal  gar- 
ment, and  publicly  ornamented  the  tomb.  Indeed,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
enjoyment  your  kind  attention  has  been  the  cause  of.  The  house  in  which  we 
reside  is  really  an  Oriental  palace;  courts,  gardens,  terraces,  marble  pavements, 
fountains,  and  jets-d'eau,  &c. :  and  you  can  scarcely  hare  an  idea  of  the 
luxury  of  these  mansions.  We  are  having  one  of  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the 
English  style:  the  dahlias  have  been  taken  up ;  and,  in  replanting  them,  we  shdl 
follow  the  directions  given  by  you.  You  must  not  diink  me  inconsiderate  in 
saying  that  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  for  the  pelargoniums,  and  other 
seeds  and  roots,  which  we  hear  you  had  intended  for  us.  You  know  what  a 
scarcity  of  choice  flowers  and  plants  there  is  in  Syria,  and  what  a  treasure 
they  are  here,  and  how  admked  by  the  natives.    I  have  just  had  sonke  bulbous 
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roots  from  France  of  the  double  orange  lilies,  tulips,  &c.,  which  I  hope  to 
ouhivate.  You  recollect  our  pelargoniums  (those  sent  over  by  Bfrs.V^ngndd): 
there  is  no  other  sort  in  the  country;  nor  is  there  such  a  flower  as  the  mosg 
rose  in  Asiatic  Turkey." 

^ '  While  it  appears  that  the  splendour  of  the  Orientals  at  Damascus  is  not 
inferior  to  many  other  places  m  the  East,  and  that  the  gardens,  in  point  of 
extent  and  scenery,  may  be  imposing,  yet  it  is  evident  that  floriculture  is  at  a 
low  ebb ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  uie  soil  and  climate  in  Syria  are  such  as  to 
induce  us  to  believe  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  offer  greater  facilities 
for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  vast  number  of  the  most  splendid  flowers 
now  known,  which  may  be  inferred. fronj  what  the  country  in  other  respects 
produces ;  as  it  is  said  that  **  it  abounds  in  oil,  corn,  and  several  sorts  of  fruits, 
and  peas,  beans,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse  and  garden  stuff,"  and  that  there  are 
to  be  seen  *'  the  finest  plains  and  pastures  in  the  world."  Should,  therefore, 
this  spirit  for  floriculture  at  Damascus  continue  to  be  indulged,  and  be  fostered 
by  the  kind  liberality  of  individuals  in  Europe,  even  Syria  may  shortly  become 
possessed  of  the  beauties  of  Flora  in  many  of  her  richest  varieties. — T,  Rutger* 
Portland  PlacCy  March,  1836. 

INDIA. 

Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  Feb,  16.  1835.  (Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Wallich  to  Messrs.  Loddi^es.) — The  plants  you  sent  me  by  the  Asia  arrived  in 
the  most  beautiful  condition.  Your  plan  has  therefore  succeeded  admirably ; 
viz.  that  of  sending  plants  rooted  in  peat  moss  [live  plants  of  iSbh&gnum], 
enclosed  in  almost  hermetically  sealed  boxes.  I  opened  the  box  m  the  pre- 
sence of  several  friends,  who  were  almost  as  much  delighted  as  myself  on  the 
occasion.  The  moss  was,  with  very  little  exception,  as  fi^esh  almost  as  the 
day  3^ou  put  it  into  the  box,  and  as  wet  as  if  it  had  just  been  taken  out  of  its 
native  place  of  growth.  I  should  say  that  double  the  quantity  of  light,  indeed 
as  mucn  light  as  could  possibly  be  given,  would  have  added  to  the  success  of 
this  most  ingenious  plan.  The  fuchsias  and  alstroemerias  were  very  much 
drawn  up  and  blanched.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  many  small  panes 
fixed  into  the  lead  on  future  occasions,  taking  care  to  secure  them  well  with 
iron  cross-bars.  If  you  could  employ  some  panes  of  very  thick  glass,  I  would 
take  care  to  use  these  panes  again  when  I  send  you  similar  collections.  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  plants  that  were  alive :  — Oalathea  (Mar6nta^  zebrlna, 
C6nna  iridiflora;  Alstroemeria  pulchella,  psittaclna,  tricolor,  oculata  [Lod- 
diges's  Bot^  Cab.,  1851. ;  the  SalsUla  L. ;  but  not  the  SaldUa  of  some  of  the 
botanists  of  Britain,  which  is  ediilis  Tussac.  {Mr,  D,Don,  in  Brit,  Flow,'- 
Gard*,  and  quoted  in  G.  M.,  xi.  77.  >] ;  Fuchsia  bacilldris,  strfcta,  globdsa, 
virgata ;  Cactus  chil^nsis,  Phycella  glauca,  Habranthus  robustus,  5isyr(nchiunx 
chU^nse,  Duvaua  (iS^chinus)  dentata,  SopKbra  macrocarpa,  Stemddia  chil^nsis, 
Pemettia  (^  rbutus)  mucronata  [See  G.  M.,  x.  286.],  Lobelfa  mucron^ta, 
Billbergia  Mcolor,  Tillandsia  (Billbergt0)  amoe^na,  humilis. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Lemon  HUl,  Philadelphia,  Aug,  18.  1835.  I  have  now  been  more  than 
three  years  in  this  country,  and  continue  to  like  it  well.  I  should  have  written 
much  sooner ;  but,  as  I  was  in  no  settled  situation  till  now,  I  postponed  it.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  are  here  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
science  of  horticulture,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  compete  with  our  brethren  over  the  water.  A  number  of  houses  entirely 
for  the  forcing  of  foreign  grapes  are  now  building  round  Philadelphia,  one 
520  ft.  in  length ;  and  in  the  city,  green-houses,  hot-houses,  camelha-houses, 
and  propagating^houses  are  being  erected.  There  is  more  glass  going  to  be 
put  up  this  season- than  on  any  former  occasion.  A  magazine  similar  to  your 
own  is  now  established,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Hovey  of  Boston  [see  Vol.  XL 
p.  530.],.    There  is  a  Eva^6Ma  here,  that  was  introduced  in  1828,  from 
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Mexico,  by  Mr.  Poinsette.  It  went  under  the  name  of  E.  heterophf  Da  fcnr  a 
few  years,  until  it8  true  character  became  more  constaacuouB.  it  was  then 
named  Poinsettn,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Poinsette,  by  Mr.  Kobert  Buist,  nursery- 
man and  florist,  Philadelphia.  Last  winter  it  was  surprisingly  grand  with  me 
in  the  stove.  The  bractefe  were  18in.,  and  on  some  plants  20in.,in  diameter,  and 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  remaining  in  the  greatest  [>erfection  from  the  first 
of  December  to  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  forming,  during  the  solitary 
months  of  winter,  a  most  magnificent  ornament  to  our  collections.  It  is  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  certain  of  flowering  regularly,  if  kept  in  the  warmest  situaF- 
don  of  the  house.  I  treat  it  in  every  respect  the  same  as  a  eeranium,  except 
keeping  it  in  the  hot-house  during  winter.  About  the  middfe  of  May,  I  cut 
down  the  last  year's  wood,  which  is  commonly  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length, 
leaving  one  or  two  eyes  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant.  The  wood 
that  is  cut  off  will  be  found  to  make  the  finest  plants  from  cuttings,  making  the 
cuttings  three  or  four  days  previous  to  their  being  planted,  so  as  to  dry  the 
milky  substance  that  comes  from  them.  After  the  plants  are  struck,  they 
ought  to  be  put  out.  of  the  pots  into  the  open  nround,  and  taken  up,  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  with  lai^  balls  of  earth.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  fine 
addition  this  is  to  the  stove.  Every  collection  about  London,  or  in  Europe, 
should  procure  a  plant  of  it,  if  it  is  not  with  you  already.  I  never  saw  diis 
plant  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  and  can  with  confidence  say  it  is  the  finest 
thing  I  have  ever  seen :  some  call  it  the  Dutchman's  parasol.  You  seem  to 
doubt  (Vol  XI.  p.  530.)  about  there  being  a  male  and  female  Macli!kra  aurantiaca, 
or  Osage  orange,  in  the  nursery  of  Mrs.  M*Mahon,  near  Philadelphia  There  are 
four  old  trees  in  that  nursery,  three  females  and  one  male.  Only  the  female 
that  stands  alongside  of  the  male  produces  perfect  seeds.  The  other  females 
are  about  30  yards  from  the  male,  and  their  firuit  is  abortive,  and  is  not  near 
so  large  as  the  fruit  from  the  productive  tree.  The  above  facts  became  pub- 
licly luiown  in  1832,  while  the  nursery  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  firm  of 
Hibbert  and  Buist.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  the  Maclurfli  would 
produce  fruit  in  the  south  of  England  by  planting  a  male  and  female  close  to« 
gether.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  wood  will  make  an  excellent  yellow 
dye.  Should  you  deem  these  remarks  woithy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I 
think  it  will  be  the  means  of  our  nurserymen  exporting  euphorbias.  I  shall 
continue  with  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  anything  that  may  come  under  my  own 
observation.  —  Peter  Mackenzie,  Gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq^,  Lemon  HUl^ 
Philadelphia. 

Our  correspondent  is  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  send  us  certain  dried  specimens 
and  native  plants.  We  should  prefer  to  them  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  if  it 
would  not  give  him  too  much  trouble  to  collect  them.  We  particularly  wish 
acorns  and  nuts,  and  these  should  be  packed  in  moist  iSphagnum,  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  they  are  gathered,  in  order  to  preserve  the  vital  principle.  If 
they  vegetate  during  the  voyage  it  will  be  of  no  bad  consequence.  —  Cond. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Hie  Timber  Trees  which  grow  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Caraccas,-^!  have  just 
received  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  a  valuable  box  of  specimens  of  the 
various  timber  trees  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caraccas^  most  of 
which  promise  to  become  of  ^eat  commercial  importance,  when  the  state  of 
society  admits  of  the  formation  of  roads  and  other  conveniences  for  felling, 
transporting,  and  shipping  them.  At  present  they  are  of  no  commercial  or 
other  earthly  value.  I  regret  that  among  them  I  have  no  specimen  of  the 
aguatire  (Sichingia  Erythrdxylon  Humb,),  which  abounds  on  the  mountmns 
of  Higuerote,  and  fiirnishes  a  timber  of  the  most  beautiful  blood-red  hue,  and 
compact  grain :  of  this  I  have  been  labouring  in  vain  for  years  to  obtain  a 
specimen.  Sir  Robert  gives  me  only  the  local  names  of  specimens  he  has  sent, 
which  prevents  my  learning  anything  farther  about  them ;  nor  has  he  accom- 
panied them,  as  I  requested,  by  specimens  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  or  fiuit. 
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Among  th^m  ar6  two  spedmebs  of  cedar;  one  inscribed  Gedro  amargo,  or 
Bitter  cedar,  and  the  other  Cedro  dulce,  or  Sweet  cedar ;  both  of  the  colour 
of  new  mahogany,  and  both  exhaling  the  cedar  odour  strongly :  their  resem* 
blanoe  is  such,  that,  but  for  the  difference  of  name,  I  should  have  concluded 
them  to  be  taken  from  the  same  tree.  Whether  the  specimens  are  the  produce 
of  a  Pinus  Jiiniperus,  or  what,  I  cannot  say.  They  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
resemble  the  timber  of  any  of  the  bignonias,  several  of  which  are  vulearly  deno* 
minated  cedars ;  as  the  B.  leuc6xylon,  or  white  wood,  and  B.  pentaph^Ua;  both 
of  which  are  called  white  cedar  in  our  English  islands ;  but  the  timber  of  which 
is  white,  and  of  a  totally  different  grain  and  texture,  as  well  as  destitute  of 
smell ;  while  the  specimens  sent  have  not  only  the  red  colour,  but  the  grain 
and  peculiar  odour,  of  the  Bermuda  cedar.  One  of  the  other  specimens  re- 
sembles satin  wood  ;  and  one  or  two  others,  which  probably  come  from  some 
of  the  species  of  Br6wnsa,  the  timber  of  which  is  known  in  this  country  under 
the^  name  of  zebra  wood,  appear  as  handsome  as  rose  wood,  and  are  close 
grained  and  heavy.  Should  an  opportunity  of  private  conveyance  offer,  I  shall 
cut  off  a  piece  from  each  specimen,  and  send  it  to  vou,  accompanied  by  its  local 
name.  Upon  referring  again  to  the  specimens,  1  find  a  considerable  difference 
in  colour  and  grain  between  the  Cedro  dulce  and  the  Cedro  amargo;  and 
neither  are  so  red  as  the  Bermuda  cedar :  the  smell  of  the  former,  also,  is 
fainter,  and  its  colour  paler,  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  wood  resembling  rose 
wood  is  labelled  Chacarandan ;  and,  from  its  weight,  its  specific  gravity  must 
be  considerable. 

Besides  these.  Sir  Kobert  has  sent  me  six  seeds  of  the  wax  tree  of  Guayana, 
accompanied  by  nearly  six  inches  of  a  candle  made  from  the  wax.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  two  of  these  seeds  accompanied  by  some  of  the  wax  (as  it  is  called, 
although  evidently  a  resinous  substance,  and  not  sebaceous),  which  I  took  off 
the  upper  part  of  the  candle.  Should  you  desire  more,  I  shall  gladly  send  it  to 
you.  Sir  Robert  says  the  tree  producing  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  Cuajo ; 
the  j  aspirated,  like  ho.  He  says  it  is  a  large  and  shady  tree,  but  professes  him- 
self ignorant  as  to  the  manner  m  which  the  wax  is  obtained.  I  nope  you  will 
be  able  to  make  the  seeds  v^etate,  and  that  you  will  succeed  in  determining 
what  the  tree  is.  Party  spirit  runs  so  high  here,  that  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable 
^o  execute  your  commission.  I  have  tried  two  different  quarters,  but,  as  yet, 
without  effect.—  W.  Hamilton.    Plymouth^  April  15.  1835, 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  PracticahiUty  of  cultivating  Wheat y  and  other  Articles  of  Agricultural  Pro* 
duce,  at  certain  Elevations,  in  the  West  Indies,  —  The  problem  of  the  practica- 
bility of  cultivating  wheat  at  certain  elevations  in  the  West  Indies,  which  vulgar 
opinion  absolutely  denied,  and  which  the  remarks  of  Humboldt  rendered  at  least 
questionable,  is  now  solved,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Jamaica  is  concerned,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  day 
when  wheat  will  be  added  to  our  other  imports  from  that  fine  colony,  and  tend 
materially  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  parent  state  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.     Dr.  Bancroft's  information  on  this  subject  is  as  follows  ;  -^ 

"  Victoria  Wheat.  The  Jamaic^  Society  have  received  samples,  from  three 
or  four  different  places,  of  the  wheat_ppoduced  there,  all  of  which  appear  to 
be  of  a  favourable  sort.  First,  from  the  mountains  of  St.  Ann's,  where  the  seed 
had  been  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  the  corn  was  ripe  the  latter 
end  of  April.  In  another  part  of  the  same  district,  the  dates  of  sowing  differed 
from  the  above,  but  the  wheat  ripened  in  nearly  the  same  periods  Secondly,  from 
the  mountains  of  St.  Andrew's:  on  one  property  (Fair  Hill),  the  sowing  and 
the  ripening  happened  at  the  same  dates  as  in  the  first-mentioned  case.  Of  this 
corn,  one  grain  produced  28  ears,  containing  1500  grains.  Notwithstanding 
this  apparent  success,  the  proprietor  of  the  place  thinks  it  unlikely  that  planters 
would  grow  Victoria  wheat  in  preference  to  the  great  corn,  as  it  is  called  here 
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(i.  e.  Z^  Mdys),  On  another  plantation,  again,  Charlottenberg,  the  seed  was 
sown  early  in  March,  and  received  a  top  dressing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days : 
it  had  ah'^idy  sprung  three  inches  above  ground ;  and,  as  fevourable  moderate 
rains  continued  to  mil  subsequently,  the  com  throve  well,  and  ripened  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  producing  abundantly  grain  of  a  larger  size  than  the  parent 
seed ;  the  ears  being,  in  general,  large  ancf  full.  Six  of  these,  for  instance,  yielded 
336  grains,  weighing  three  ounces ;  making  an  average  of  56  grains,  weighing 
half  an  ounce,  to  each  ear.  The  owner  of  this  plantation,  Mr.  W.  B.  King,  an 
assistant  judge  of  assize,  and  member  of  assembly,  has  since  sent  me  two 
bundles  of  the  ears  of  his  wheat ;  and  I  intend  to  enclose  one  or  two  of  them  as 
a  specimen  of  the  produce  of  the  Victoria  wheat  here.  From  a  trial  just  made, 
Mr.  King  has  no  doubt  that  this  grain  could  be  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  this 
island,  and  that  it  might  become  a  profitable  resource.*' 

I  have  no  time  to  comment  upon  this,  farther  than  to  observe,  that,  besides 
furnishing  a  practical  refutation  of  a  vul^  and  pernicious  error,  it  opens  a  field 
to  much  cunous  and  valuable  speculation.  From  the  similarity  of  climate,  I 
conceive  that,  if  any  wheat  was  likely  to  succeed,  the  Victoria  held  out  the  best 
chance,  and,  accordingly,  sent  an  ample  supply  by  different  channels.  The  ex- 
periment having  so  far  triumphantly  succeeded,  and  Humboldt's  period,  of  from 
70  to  74  days  between  seed  time  and  harvest,  having  been  in  every  instance 
verified,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  try  other  varieties  of  wheat;  and,  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  will  supply  me  (post  free)  with  samples  of  the  most  approved 
sorts  of  wheat,  I  shall  gladly  transmit  them  to  Jamaica.  I  regret  that  Dr.  Bancroft 
has  omitted  the  dates  of  sowing  and  ripening,  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  during  which  the  wheat  was  growing. 

The  TrifbUum  incamdtum,  of  which  I  sent  out  several  supplies  of  seed,  has 
succeeded  admirably  at  Charlottenberg,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  fb.,  wher^it  has 
grown  and  flourished  luxuriantly,  and  has  since  produced  seed.  At  Fair  Hill, 
in  the  mountains  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  considerable  patch,  which  was  planted  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2000  f^.  above  the  sea,  after  flourishing  well  for  a  few 
weeks,  was  destroyed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  long  drought.  In  an  island 
where  fodder  is  so  scarce  as  in  Jamaica,  this  plant  promises  to  be  of  much 
importance. 

.    O'xalU  crendta.    The  climate  appears  to  be  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  O^xalis 
crenata:  further  experiments,  however,  may  exhibit  more  favourable  results. 

The  Pita  does  not  appears  to  realise  my  expectations,  either  from  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  soil,  or  the  want  of  humidity,  or  other  causes,  which,  at  this 
distance,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  Could  i  personally  visit  that  part  of  the 
province  of  Carthagena  in  which  it  grows  spontaneously,  I  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  circumstances  essential  to  its  culture  ;  in  point  of  climate,  that  of 
Jamaica  must  correspond  closely  with  its  own.  On  this  point,  however,  I  antici- 
pate favourable  reports.  Dr.  Bancroft  has  sent  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  Cheno- 
podium  Qtiinoa  from  Quito ;  and  of  a  plant  called  TomcUa  de  Arhaly  said  to  be 
a  native  of  the  equator,  but  the  seeds  of  which  he  received  from  the  alpine 
regions  of  Antioquia,  where  its  fruit  is  used  in  cookery,  like  the  true  tomata 
(Lycopersicum  edule),  and  is  also  considered  as  a  very  palatable  food  when 
eaten  by  itself. 

Dr.  Bancroft  says  the  name  of  tree  tomata  {Tomata  deArboT)  is  given  to  it,  not 
from  any  affinity  it  bears  (as  far  as  he  could  learn)  to  the  genus  iS'olanum,  but 
from  the  analogous  use  of  its  fruit :  from  the  appearance  of  the  seed,  however, 
and  a  leaf  whicn  he  sent  me,  I  suspect  it  will  prove  to  be  a  iS'olanum,  and,  pos- 
sibly, the  S,  quit^nse ;  only  that  the  leaf  sent  (nearly  8  in.  lon^  by  4  in.  broad) 
is  oblong-ovate,  acuminated,  very  entire,  hearted  at  the  base,  with  the  lobes  un- 
equal, and  overlapping  the  midrib ;  contrary  to  what  is  usual,  waved,  together 
with  the  primary  veins.  This,  however,  may  be  the  effect  of  bad  drying ;  Dr.  Ban- 
croft saying  *'  it  was  not  properly  pressed  when  first  gathered,  and  it  has,  con- 
sequently, shriveled  in  lengtn  and  breadth,  being  at  least  one  inch  shorter  than 
at  first."  The  leaves  of  the  S,  quitense  are,  I  believe,  lobed.  Dr.  Bancroft  says, 
**  To  what  genus  or  order  it  may  belong,  I  cannot  at  present  tell.  I  am  informed 
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{present  4I0  •ooosider  it,  »t  «Qtt,  raiihfr  «8  a  «hrubl>y  troe  jthw  ws  » tfm  >prof]ier : 
jMEsbaps  it  wiH  f)rove  .to  be  ^only  a  itall  hdolNUKoiw  pkvokt.  Sonoe  <ttf  4lie  •mds 
J  diambMtfld  o»ve  been  sown  m  the  mountains,  and  Jbuvc  aironcly  grown 
^  tii^  iielght  'Of  abo«ft  t5  in^  iftnd  :ppockK:ed  leaves  whiqh  are  oompairativ^y  of 
an  coonwoivs  aiae."  This  plant  will  probably  be  a  conaervatory  one,  if  jM«t 
ft  Wdy  annual  in  this  country,  *-»  ^.  HwiiUinu    Ot^fitrd  Piaot^  Flymouth, 
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ENOLAND. 

A  PLdin^ofBrtigm&ndasuaveolenSjgtowa in  the  gajrdeA  of  Kichard  Durant, 
*£sq^  Putney  Hill,  and  now  in  flower  there,  wa^  propagated  from  a  cutting  in 
August  1833.  It  is  in  a  pot  12  jn^  deep,  by  13  in.  over;  its  he^ht  isSfl.; 
and  it  lias  a  single  «tem  2  ft«  high^  with  a  spreading  top,  the  circumference  of 
which  i&19ft.  It  shows  at  the  present  time  102  flowers  and  flower  buds,  80 
of  which  are  expanded.  Each  of  its  pure  white  trumpet-like  flowers  measures 
53  square-inches ;  so  that  it  wili,.in  about  four  w.eeks  from  its  first  banning  to 
flowerj^produce  8586  square  inches  of  flower,  and^all  from  less  than  one  solid  foot 
of  mould.  We  have  another  Brugm^nsior,  that  was  exhibited  at  Chiswick  last 
year,  three  years  6ld»  which  had  upon  it,  thirteen  weeks  before  the  exhibit 
tion^  2S8  flowers  and  flower  buds.  Another,  now  in  flower^  one  year  ol^ 
^rowin^  in  a  pot,  size  16,  has  40  flowers  upon  it.  — JT.  Spenfie^  Rutney  Hiu, 
Oct.  14.  1835. 

^We  shsltl  be  glad  to  receive  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  this  plant  was 
grown. — Coifrf, 

^  ^Brugm&nsxdi  suavioliens  W.  grown  in  the  same  sort  of  loam  and  peat  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  16.ft.  high,  and  had  700  flowers  on  it  during  the  year  1835. 
'The  flowers,  when  expanded,  were,  on  an  average,  1  ft.  long,  and  36  in.  in  cir^ 
cumference  at  the  mouth.  The  conservatory  is  about  60  fl.  by  30  ft.,  built  by 
P.  Robinson,  Esq.,  ar(!hitect ;  and  the  height  of  the  dome  is  30  ft.  It  is  the 
best  place  in  the  country  to  grow  camellias  ;  and  the  worthy  owner  (R.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  M.P.)  spares  no  expense  to  beautify  his  mansion,  and  extensive 
pleasure-grounds;  and,  if  he  continue  to  enjarge  thei^  (as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will),  they  will  be  the  finest  grounds  m  the. country ..-^Jamei  Harbison,  Brides 
head  koute^  Feb.  ID.  1836. 

The  CAimondnthuM  ;/i'%nwu 'has  produced  fruit,  ajsp^cimen  of  which  I  send 
joju:  It  does. not  often  fruit  here;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  may, 
probably,  do  so  morefvequently, -^  Id^ 

MtriJemerias  in  the  open  4ir  iu  JOetyonshire, '—  I  send  herewith  a  Stem  of 
Alstroemecia.ovata,  14.ft.  long  (Loddiges),;  and  another  of  A.  hirtella,  11  f^. 
long  (Ta^y  to  «how,  in  proof  of  what  I  stated  in  ,a  paper  on  acclimatising 
trees,  .whicni«ent,vou  some  time  since  [and  which  shall  appear  in. an  early 
i^umberl,  the  great  luxuriance  with  which  .they  grow  in  the  open  air  in  Devon. 
^^S.iGiendismitfg,    Bicton. Gardens,  near  JS^eter,  August  22,  1835. 

'JMhfrus  rotundifoUus  W.,<though  one  of  the  very  handsomest  of  it^  genu^^ 
i?.  It  believe,  in  but  few  collections  at  present;  yet  few  plants  are  more  orna^ 
'mental,  or  more  deserving  a  place  in  the  flower-garden,  than  this  beautiful 
pea.  It  is  a.perennial,  quite  hardy,  and  not  much  of  a  climber,  as  it  seldom 
exceeds  3  ft.,  or  at  most  4  ft.,  in  height  It  is  a  free  flowerer,  and  produces  its 
loqguprttht  racemes  of  delicate  rose-coloured  blossoms  as  early  as  the  first 
or  secondweek.in.AiIay,  a  month  earlier  than. most. other  species  of  its  genus. 
It  generally  ripens  its  seeds,  by  which,  and  also  by  dividing  the  roots,  it  may 
1)6 .readily  increased.  According  to  all  the  authors  that  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  consulting,  it  is  stated  to  have  beep  first  brought  to  England  in  1822; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  true  date  of  its  first. introduction  to  this  country,  for  it 
18  certain  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Oxford  garden,  before  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
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liams  was  appointed  to  the  botanical  professorshm,  in  1795 ;  and  I  know  that 
he  considered  it  to  have  been  introduced  to  Oxford  by  his  predecessor.  Dr. 
John  Sibthorp,  who  enriched  the  garden  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants  from  Greece,  and  other  foreign  countries.  As  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, there  is  no  specimen  of  this  lathyrus  in  the  Sibthorpean  Herbarium ; 
neither  is  it  described  in  the  Flora  Grceca.  The  earliest  account  I  find  of  it  is 
in  the  Annmls  of  Botany y  by  Konig  and  l^ms  (vol.  ii.  p.  451.),  where  it  is 
described  as  a  newly  discovered  plant,  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  Some  Account  of 
the  Vegetable  Productions  of  the  Countries  situated  between  the  Terek  and 
Kur,  rivers  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Extracted  from  a  description  of 
these  parts  by  F.  It.  Marschall  von  Bieberstein."  The  work  of  M.  Bieber- 
stein  from  which  the  extracts  were  made  was  published,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Botany,  in  1800;  and,  in  the  same  year.  Professor  Willdenow  pub- 
lished the  name  of  this  plant  in  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of  Linnaeus's 
Species  Plantarum,  p.  1088« :  this  was  six  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Sibthorp  ; 
by  whom,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt  the  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Oxford 
Garden.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  in  the  Kew  Garden  in  1812,  when  the 
second  edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis  was  published.  It  has  been  recently 
figured  and  described  in  Maund's  Botanic  Garden.;  but,  as  I  have  no  access  to 
that  work,  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  plate  in  which  it  is  figured,  [t.  51L]  -* 
JVilliam  Baxter.     Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  March  7.  1836. 

Jponue'a  rubro-Kxerulea,  —  Many  persons  are  deterred  from  cultivating  this 
beautiful  plant,  from  the  idea  that  it  requires  a  stove  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than  the  bios* 
soms  on  a  plant  which  I  had  last  summer,  in  a  pot  in  the  open  air.  Three  or 
four  large  magnificent  blossoms,  of  a  most  brilliant  ultramarme  blue,  expanded 
every  morning  for  several  weeks,  dying  off  a  pale  pink;  and  in  the  end  the 
plant  produced  several  pods  of  ripe  seeds.  It  was  raised  in  heat,  and  trained 
up  a  slight  fi'ame,  but  received  no  farther  culture,  except  occasional  watering. 
—  F.  Bauck.     Bayswater,  Oct,  28,  1835. 

StrelitzisL  augitsta  H.  K.  —  A  magnificent  specimen  of  this  plant  is  now  in 
fine  flower  in  the  stove  of  Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  under 
the  care  of  my  very  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Gunner,  who  is  gardener 
there.—  W.  P.,  jun.     Wandsworth  Road^  March  1. 1836. 
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Tub  labours  of  this  most  usefufl  -Society,  though  only  lately  commenced, 
will  ultimately  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  gardener  and  the  farmer.  We 
can  strongly  recommend  these  Transactions  (in  two  parts.  Is,  6d.  each)  to 
all  who  can  afford  to  purchase  them  ;  and,  at  all  events,  to  all  gardening  and 
agricultural  societies,  and  to  all  county  book  clubs.  Mankind  in  general  know 
little  of  the  gigantic  operations  that  are  performed  by  insects,  and  of  the 
immense  influence  which  creatures,  that  could  not  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
by  our  rude  ancestors,  have  directly  and  indirectly  on  hnman  happiness.  We 
intend,  from  time  to  time,  to  notice  the  progress  of  this  Society,  as  far  as 
respects  vegetable  cultivaticm ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  give  the  following 
extract  from  the  Address  on  the  Second  Anniversary^  by  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Hope, 
President  :— 

'*  In  Grenada,  the  Cicada  (Delphax  saccharivora  Westwood,  Mag,  of  Nat. 
Hist,,  vol.  vi.  p.  407 — 413.;  vol.  vii.  p.  496.)  still  continues  its  ravages  on 
the  sugar  canes,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  two  thirds  of  the  crop  are  already 
destroyed.  A  species  of  C<5ccus,  which  infests  our  hot-houses,  prevents  the 
l^ne-apple  from  arriving  at  perfection.  In  various  counties,  arising,  probably, 
from  tne  mildness  of  our  late  winters,  the  wire  worm,  the  flea  beetle,  and  the 
saw  fly  and  caterpillar  have  nearly  annihilated  the  turnip  crops.  To  find 
antidotes  against  these  evils  should  be  the  unceasing  object  of  your  enquiries. 
Respecting  the  turnip  beetle,  there  is  now  a  better  prospect  of  checking  this 
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scourge,  as  we  have  lately  become  acquainted  with  its  lanra  and  pupa  in  a 
notice  by  Mr.  Lekeux. 

**  A  communication  from  Mr.  Mills  of  Durham,  respecting  the  com  weevil 
being  efiectually  destroyed  by  the  application  of  heat,  deserves  to  be  generally 
known.  Buch  notices  as  the  above  will  convince  the  public  that  we  are  not 
mere  collectors  of  insects,  but  that  we  cultivate  science  in  the  sincere  hope  of 
being  able  to  apply  our  knowledge  beneficiall  v."  (p.  5.) 

7\im^  Fly, —  At  the  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  held 
on  Monday  evening,  a  communication  from  Mr.  Raddon,  respecting  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  fly,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  which  was 
accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  larvae  and  pupae.  The  larva  is  a  small  black 
caterpillar,  having  six  legs  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  being 
extremely  active,  and  hopping  about  with  great  agility,  so  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  eaten  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  it  enters  the 
earth,  and  there  undergoes  its  change  of  form,  coming  out  of  the  pupa  a 
beetle.  [It  is  creditable  to  the  Society,  that  they  have  made  this  subject  the 
theme  of  a  prize  essay,  and  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  public 
even  so  much,  as  is  stated  above  on  the  turnip  beetle;  for  the. pamphlet  of  the 
Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  on  this  insect,  and  the  means  of  preventing 
its  ravages,  published  in  1834,  is  a  comprehensive  proof  that  the  attempts  at 
preventing  its  ravages>have  been  more  numerous  than  the  attempts  to  ascertain 
mtimately  'lAs  personal  history  ^  which  last  object  is  the  one  that  would  have 
most  conduced  to-  the  discovery  of  what  was  to  be  prevented ;  and,  hence,  to 
the  employment  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  ejecting  this  object.]  The 
best  essay  on  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and  the  readiest  and  cheapest  mode  of 
preventing  its  ravages,  is  the  subject  of  a  prize  to  be  given  by  the  Society  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session.  {Newtpcopery  Jan.  6.  1836.) 

SUkwormi,^ — At  the  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  held  on 
Monday  evening,.  M.  Hoffinan  of  Munich*  presented  a  series  of  specimens 
of  the  silkworm  in  its  different  stages.  He  stated  that  he  had  long  had  them 
successfully  in  cultivation  at  Munich,  were  he  had  upwards  of  30,000.  In  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  where  the  cold  is  much-  more  severe  than  in  England, 
they  flourish  equally  well ;  and  he  expressed  himself  confident  that,  both  here 
and  in  Ireland,,  the  production  of  silk  in  lai^e  quantities  might,  with  moderate 
care,  be  successfully  introduced.  —  jS.     Jati.  1^36. 

The  Subject  of  the  London  Entomolo^cal  Society* s.  Prize  Essay  for  1836  is 
the  Coccus  of  the  Pine-apple  Plant,  —  The  plan  of  the  essay  is,  that  it  do 
include  a  description  of  the  natural  history  of  the  insect,  and  of  a  mode  or 
modes  of  preventing  its  ravages,  founded  upon  actual  experiments ;  and  be 
accompanied  by  testimonials  of  the  measure  of  success  of  the  mode  or  modes. 
Every  candidate  is  to  forward  his  essay  with  a  fictitious  signature,  and  the 
testimonials,  and  a  sealed  letter  including  his  real  name^  under  cover,  to  the 
secretary,  17.  Old  Bond  Street,  on  or  before  Jan  4.  1837»  {Mag,  Nat,  Hist,y 
ix.  219.> 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  Critichnt. 

ArboretVM  Britannicum.  (p.  32.) — "The  asterisk  before  •Cbe»huiit,  Mr. 
Sanders,  \  should  have  been  omitted,  as  the  place  has  little- or  no  pretensions 
to  an  arboretum.  "  Harrison's,  Esq.,  place  there  is  entitled,  at  least,  to 
tbef.— -XiZ." 

This  error  arose  from  some  mistake,  as  we  fully  intended  to  mark  Mr.  Har- 
rison's place  with  a  *;  as  we  were  perfectly  aware  of  that  gentleman's  possessing 
an  arboretumy  from  the  comprehensive  and  well  filled  up  Return  Paper  we 
have  received  of  it.  —  Gond. 

WistatisL  chmensis  producing  Seed^  (p.  75.)  —  Observing  some  observations 
on  a  plant  of  Wistaria  chinensis  havine  produced  seed  at .  the  resideoce  of  F. 
Bemasconi^  Esq.;  a[nd^  having  served  £at  worthy  genUeman in  the  capacity  of 
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ffiT^tntx  for  opwonU  ^  c%ht  y«an»  I  am  wcH  tcynanfd  widi  cb»  pliof  m 
question,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  a  dilTerent  variety  ftom  anjr  I  h«iw 
ever  obscfttd  k  any  odwr  place.  I  therefore  hope  diat  a  aliwt  kncory  of  it 
D^  prove  intercstmg  to  ycat,  and  also  to  your  readers^  and,  if  so^  1  shall  fitek 
a  pleasure  in  bMing  placed  it  at  your  serrice.  1  parettaaed  the  plant  a  seed* 
ling  at  &e  •dapton  I^oriery,  in  tlie  aatamn  of  189(^;  anfd  I  waa  there  mfbrmeiA 
it  bad  I  een  raiseri  from  some  Reeda  imported  br  Mr.  Loudon,  concNittor  of 
the  Gard.  Mag»  [We  brooght  seeda,  ami  also  •  few  plants,  firom  Carlsrtihe,  in 
the  winter  of  IS^  and  ganre  some  of  the  aeedft  to  the  Clapton  If  srsery.  We 
weM  informed  by  M.  Ha^weg,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  CMa» 
mhe,  that  they  were  produced  by  Gl/cine  mn^nai»;  btrt  the  tree  being,  at  fhae 
time,  witboot  leaveB,  we  could  not  ascertain  the  fact  from  oar  owfi  knowledge.] 
In  the  apring  following,  I  planted  it  out  ii4lere  it  is  now  growing,  in  July, 
1899^  it  flbowed  three  dasters  of  flowers  wiueh  prodifteed  aeeds^  the  plant  9t 
that  time  being  in  a  very  vigoroos  state  of  growtii.  In  the  end  of  June,  l8S4v 
the  plant  was  again  in  Hower,  and  again  produced  seedf  the  greater  part  of 
wtrieh,  at  M.  BenuMConi's  partieiiltf  deMpe,  waa  sent  to  tile  lionion  HorB* 
ddtural  Society ;  for  which,  I  beliercv  he  reeeived  a  letter  of  thanks.  In  the 
autumn  of  tiie  same  year,  it  flowered  a  second  time;  but  the  seaeon  was  too 
€tkf  acbaneed  for  the  seed  to  ripen  before  the  approach  of  winter.  The  above 
dates  are  only  taken  from  nemoiy  ;  bat,  to  the  best  c»f  my  belief,  they  are  oofw 
rect ;  and,  taking  theae  liu;ts  into  con«dera6on,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Sleigh, 
in  supposing  that  the  fmetiferoiis  liabit  of  the  phmt  is  to  be  attribnted  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  it  grows  in ;  bot  am  of  opinion  it  is  entirely  owing  to  its 
being  a  variety,  or,  perhaps,  species;  and  I  ftitter  myself  that  the  three  follow- 
ing reasons  will  convince  yon  .also. 

First,  the  plant  produeed-aeeds  the  third  year  after  planting,  and  the  fonrth 
year  iroiti  the  seed^  being  at  that  time,  in  n  very  v^oroos  state  of  erowth ; 
seeondly,  it  flowered  at  a  much  later  season  than  the  common  kind ;  and, 
thirdly,  I  have  seen  many  plants  of  WistMi  chin^nsis,  growing  in  m  similar 
aituation  to  that  ^described  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  by  the  bide  of  gravel  wtilks,  that 
never  showed  the  least  inclination  to  produce  seed.    One  of  these  last-men- 
tioned plants  grows  over  the  door  of  the  mansion  in  Cashioimry  Park,  the 
princely  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Essen  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tny  worthy 
fHend  Mr.  Anderson   (His  LordeAiip's  very  intelligent  gardener)  will  foet  a 
pleasore  in  ^showing  it  to  Mi:.  Sleigh.    A  few  seeds,  which  ripened  while  I 
Was  with  M.  Berhasconi,  which  1  had  remaining,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Young,  a  vety 
respectable  nurseryman  -at  Taunton,  who  has  now  got  a  stock  of  plants.  — 
Jarnet  Duncan^  Gardener,  Walfifrd  House,  N,  Taunton,  Somerset,  Feb.  19, 1695. 
IVie  Detiructkm  of  the  White  Scale  on  the  Pine  Plant  seems  to  have  drawn 
forth  thejarrinrelementa  of  contention  between  L«  O.  L.  and  J.  B.  W.  (p.  IM^); 
the  one  affirmnig  that  these  insects  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  without 
previous  removal  from  the  plant,  and  the  other  that  they  cannot*     I  have, 
unfortunately,  been  subject  to  the  facetious  rub  of  J.  B.  W.,  in  meetiilg  in  my 
peregrinations  with  pine- apple  plants  inordinately  *'  prolific  in  the  white  scale ; ' 
and  yet  I  have  succeeded,  though  every  plant  has  been  infested  with  myriads, 
in   destroying  them,,  without  having  recourse  to  the  shampooing  process. 
Ailer  trying  various  methods,  I  was  successful,  on  about  600  plants,  with  the 
foUowiog  mixture,  which,  you  will  observe,  is  little  different  from  the  recipes  of 
old  writers  on  gardening :  —  2  lb.  sulphur,  2  lb.  soft  soap,  l(  lb.  tobacco,  2os. 
mix  vomica,  1  oz.  camphor  dissolved  in  a  wine^lassful  of  spirit  of  turpentine* 
Add  8  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  an  hour.    When  the  mixture  haa 
fallen  to  a  temperature  of  130^,  immerse  each  plant  separately,  keeping  the 
Uquid  as  near  as  posaible  to  that  degree  of  heat.    This  I  did  in  Bfarch,  lSSd» 
when  the  plants  were  disrooted ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  scale  on  them  ainoe. 
I  am  in  possession  of  a  more  simple  mixture,  which  has  proved,  in  other  in* 
stances,  e^fualiy  efficacious ;  but  to  the  above  I  can  speak  from  my  own  un- 
qualified success,  without  the.  aoJuUary  process  of  rubbing*  -^  Jf .  0»    MUtott, 
March  8. 1836« 
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Art.  yi.     Ctneries  and  Anstoers* 

Tat  MMek» ( Vinnmi  iJham  L.>:  FacU  in  iU  EcoMmmy^mtd,  mamh,m  M». 
kUwn.  to-  ike  Quetihm  (eaipremed  m  VoL  XL  p«  318.X  nkgtksr,  m  My  TWa 
PioBfir  deweioped  fivm  One  Setd,  hoik  are  of  tie  mtme  Sejf.  ^  I  ac^d  y^a  ap^d^ 
mmam  of  a  £ew  plants  of  theoooMioa  miBtlctoe  (  Kiscum  ilbiiBi  JU%  wwaed  fcom 
seeds  wbiek  I  h«ve»  at  ditfereot  times,  sotim  on  the  bark  €>f  some  apple  trees 
IB  the  Oxford  Betaaic  Garden, 

Ko.  U  This  is  from  a  pbwt  which,  I  beliere*  is  about  18  or  SO^ears  old :  it 
is.  aiarge  fdant,  and  ramifies  very  much  frosa  the  base  ;  it  is  ncnv  in  fiiH  flower, 
and  the  lowers  on  att  the  branches  (whether  they  originaUy  proceeded  from 
1  «Mr  S  embrvoSy  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain)  are  maUn 

No.  2.  This  is  from  a  plant  of  about  the  same  age  as  No.  1^  and,  tike  that, 
it  isTerj  much  branched  from  the  base.  The  flowers  on  this  plant  are  all 
Jkmaie^ 

No.  a  This,  also,  is  from  a  large  and  oldish  plant,  and  whidi,  like  Noa»  1. 
nod  2.,  produces  from  its  rery  bwe  a  number  of  branches,  &U  of  which  bear 
fimaU  flowers  only. 

No.  4.  This  specimen  is  from  a  younger  plant  than  the  three  precedina  ones: 
tiM  stem  is  simple  at  the  base,  but  aftennurds  much  branched^  All  the  Sowers 
9^  female^ 

'  Not  5*  The  specimens  of  this  number  are  from  a^*oung  plant  which  has  two 
distinct  stems  from  the  very  base ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
seed  from  whirh  they  were  produced  had  a  double  embryo;  a  circumstance  of 
oommon  occmrence  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  All  the  flowers  on  each  of  the 
two  stems  are  female* 

No.  6*  The  specimens  of  this  nnmber  are  from  a  y^ry  young  plant,  which 
has  two  distinct  stems  from  the  very  base:  these,  like  those  of  No.  5.,  were  pro* 
bably  produced  from  a  seed  with  a  double  embryo.  The  flowers  produced  trom 
both  stems  are,  like  those  of  No.  5*ffenmie. 

No.  7.  The  specimens  of  this  number  are  from  a  younger  plant  than  that 
from  which  the  specimens  No.  6.  were  taken :  it  has  three  distinct  stems,  all 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  from  one  seed ;  consequently,  the  seed 
most  ha?e  had  a  triple  embryo.  From  the  appearance  of  the  buds,  I  should 
expect  that  the  flowers,  when  developed,  will  prove  to  be  all  of  the  same  sex. 

No.  8.  The  four  specimens  o£  tbi:)  number  are  from  four  distinct  stems, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  must  have  been  the  produce  of  one  individual  seed : 
the  plant  is  a  very  voung  one ;  and  I  believe  this  is  the  first  season  of  its 
flowering.     All  the  flowers  on  the  four  stems  we  female. 

No.  9.  A  young  plant,  with  two  distinct  stems,  from  a  berry  sown  on  the 
berk  of  an  apple  tree,  in  the  Oxford  Garden,  about  three  years  sgo. 

The  seeds  from  which  the  above  specimens  were  produced  were  all  sown  at 
n  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact  with  each  other.  The 
specimen  No.  2.  was  growing  on  a  crab  tree,  in  a  shady  situation ;  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  its  being  of  a  greener  colour  than  the  other,  and,  also, 
of  the  leaves  being  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  plant  of  a  more  slender  growth. 
All  the  other  specimens  were  exposed  to  the  sun  nearly  the  whole  of  tne  day. 
«-  WU^am  Barter,   Botanic  Garden^  Oxfbtd^  Match  6.  1836. 

The  Two  Plants  of  Mistletoe^  noticed  im  Vol.  XI.  p.  3ia,  as  deemed  to 
hate  been  produced  from  One  Seed^  are  (^  dutinct  Sexes,  —  The  two  plants 
arpse  from  the  [hawthorn  tree's]  bark,  very  near  each  other:  both  have 
grown  remarkably  quickly.  They  are  of  distinct  sexes.  In  June,  1885,  the 
^male  plant  showed  symptoms  of  decay,  and  is  since  dead.  I  have  just  gone 
sorrowing  to  the  tree,  to  take  another  view  of  the  lifeless  stump;  when,  to  my 
surprise  and  gratification)  I  perceived,  about  1  in.  from  the  dead  stump,  on  the 
Side  fiupthest  from  the  male  plant,  three  ycning  branches  that  had  just  j^eered 
out ;  so  that  I  hope  I  may  still  have  the  graufication  of  showing  my  friends 
the  two  jMxes  of  the.  mistletoe,  in  two  plants  from  one  seed.  —  Henry  Turner^ 
Botanic  Garden^  Bury  Si.  Bdmimd't,  St^fitik,  Augmi,  1835. 
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[It  is  admitted,  in  Vol.  XL  p.  318.,  that  there  is  a  slight  shadow  of  doubt 
hanging  over  the  impression  that  these  two  plants  were  produced  from  one 
seed  J  odierwise  the  facts  of  the  cas3  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  different  to 
that  ftom  which  those  of  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Baxter  would  lead.  As  it 
is,  with  best  thanks  to  both  correspondents  for  the  relating  of  the  cases,  there 
is  ground  of  need  for  additional  cases  before  the  question  can  be  regarded  as 
settled.  Any  correspondent  who  may  feel  interested  in  it,  may  assist  in  set- 
tling it  by  sowing  inmidual  seeds  of  mistletoe,  quite  distinctly  from  one  an- 
other, and  observing  and  stating  the  results.  It  can  scarcely  be  practicable  to 
discern  which  seeds  contain  more  embryos  than  one,  before  they  have  germi- 
nated to  evince  them ;  but  it  is  essential,  and  much,  to  be  able,  if  more  than  one 
plant  be  developed  in  any  place  of  sowing,  to  feel  certain  that  they  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  seed. 

The  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  young  living  shoots  had  sprouted  forth 
about  1  in.  distant  from  the  dead  stump  of  an  older  plant,  is  very  interesting 
in  its  apparent  relation  to  a  question  first  mooted  by  Professor  Henslow,  and 
communicated  by  him  for  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Huton/f  and  published  in 
that  work.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  500.)  The  nature  of  this  question  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  conclusion  of  Professor  Henslow's :...."  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  mistletoe  being  propagated  [in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the 
trees  in  which  it  is  parasitically  established]  in  the  manner  of  those  terrestrial 
plants,  which,  like  tne  potato,  possess  rhizomata,  or  under-ground  stems,  from 
whose  surface  young  plants  are  developed  at  intervals." 

The  male  flowers  in  one  of  the  numbered  sets  of  which  Mr.  Baxter  sent 
specimens  were  in  bloom,  and  had  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  ripe 
apples,  perceptible  on  being  smelted  to.] 

The  Raisin  des  Cannes,  and  other  Grapes.  —  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
any  person  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  original  plants  from  which  Mr.  Hooker's 
drawings  of  the  raisin  des  Cannes  and  Black  Prince  grapes  were  taken  for 
the  Pomona  Londinensis ;  and  if  those  plants  are  still  existing,  or  authen- 
ticated plants  raised  from  them ;  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  receive  an  eye 
of  each  by  post.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fish  would  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  en- 
quiry, and  procuring  the  cuttings  for  me.  The  Black  Prince  was  figured  from 
some  place  about  Highgate,  and  the  raisin  des  Carmes  from  a  plant  in  the 
possession  of  **  J.  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Gloucester  Place,  New  Road,  London, 
who  received  the  plant  from  George  Jenner,  Esq.,  of  Chiselhurst." — D,  Beaton, 
Haffield,  Ledburt/,  Herefordshire, 

White  Scale  on  Pine  Plants,  (Vol.  XL  p.  604.)  —  My  method  of  destroving 
the  white  scale  on  pine  plants  is  as  follows :  —  Take  soot  and  sulphur,  each  an 
equal  quantity,  and  mix  them  well  together  in  a  dry  state ;  then  take  a  small 
brush,  or  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a  small  stick,  and  apply  the  above 
mixture  to  the  plants,  causing  it  to  run  down  between  the  leaves  as  much  as 
possible.  I  found  that  one  dressing  cleaned  a  pit  of  pine-apple  plants  under 
my  care ;  and  I  never  have  seen  any  insect  on  them  since,  though  it  is  two  years 
ago*  This  powder  has  been  used  by  others,  as  well  as  myself,  and  it  has  no 
bad  effect  on  the  plants  whatever.  —  William  Trotter,  FlUwick  Gardens,  Nov, 
27.  1835. 

The  Canker  on  Cucumber  Plants,  (Vol.  XL  p.  605.)  —  I  find  that  the  spread- 
ing of  fine  white  sand,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  over  the  surface  of  the  mould  in 
the  fiwnes  in  use  for  early  forcing,  is  an  effectual  means  of  kee^nng  away  the 
canker,  and  also  the  damp,  provided  a  proper  heat  be  kept  up.  It  also  keeps 
down  the  rank  steam,  which  is  oflen  ii^jurious  to  the  plants.  —  Id, 

The  Canker  on  Cuaumber  Plants,  (Vol.  XL  p.  605.)  —  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Shuttleworth's  enquiries  respecting  the  canker,  to  which  cucumber  plants  are 
sutgect,  I  have  to  observe^  that,  when  proper  water  is  used^  it  is  seldom  that 
cai&er  makes  its  appearance^  In  order  to  remote  it,  lay  on  the  affected  place 
fresh  lune finely  powdered ;  and  repeat  this  every  day  until  Uie  (yseasedisap- 
pears,  taking  care  to  brush  off  that  which  was  laid  on  the  preceding  day^  -^  W. 
H^ndersotii  Gardener.    Crum  C^le,  March  h  lfd36. 
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Art.  VTL     Covent  Garden  Market. 


YkeCcXAage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  dosen : 
WW! 


rwte 

PUnto,  or  Colewortt 
Savoys  ... 

BruMeb  Staroati,  per  lieTS 
German  GreeDs,  or  Kak^  per 

doien  ... 

Brooeoliy  per  bunch : 

IVbite  ... 

Green  .       . 

Purple  •  .       . 

Legvmet. 

Peas,  forced,  per  punnet 
Ktdneybeans,    /breed,     par 
hundred         ... 

TWerf  MK<  itooTf. 

per  too 
per  cwt 
6  per  bushel  . 
Kidney,  per  busbd  - 
Scotch,  pier  bushel 

New. ^ 

erusal 
ticho 
i'umlpt.  White,  pe 
Carrots,  per  bunch 

Tfnm 


Potatoes      -    A\ 


New.  per  pound     . 
Jerusalem  Ar-  €  per  i  siere  . 

tichokes  (perdosen  . 
Tumlpt,  White,  per  bunch  - 
Carrots,  per  bunch 

Horn  ... 

Parsneps,  per  docen 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen     . 
Skirrei,  per  bunch 
Soononera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes,   Red,   per    doten 

hands  (91  to  90  each) 

Tke  Spinach  Tribe, 
Spinach  JPJJJ*^,.^^       I 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve      -     - 

7%e  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel 
for  pickling,  per  half  rieve 
when  green  (Ciboules)  per 
butich  ... 

Leeks,  per  dos.  buncbei 

Garlic,  per  pound 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaginoue  Plante, 
Saladst^e. 

Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

lArge  .        . 

Seconds  ... 

Middlimr        .         •        . 

Small  ... 

Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  per  score 


From 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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s 

6 
£ 


0 
5 
2 
3 
3 
I 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


0   0    9 


0  9    6 

0  16 

0  1 

0  3 

0  1 


6 
6 
0 


0    5    0 
0    9    0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 
8 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


0   0    9 


0  2  0 
0  10 
0    5    0 


0  3  6 

0  2  6 

0  0  3 

0  0  9 

0  0  8 

0  0  8 


0  7    0 

0  5    0 

0  2    0 

0  10 

0  1    0 

0  0    6 


To 
£9,4. 

0  4 

0  8  0 

0  2  6 

0  9  6 

0    1    6| 
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0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

4 
4 
5 
1 


0  10 
0    3 


7  10 
0    8 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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3 
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3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
1 
0 
0 
0 
5 


0  3 
0  1 
0    7 


5 

4 

0 
9 
0 
C 


9 
6 
3 
1 
3 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 
0 
6 

r 

6 
0 
9l 
6 
8 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


0    16 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
8 


Ebdive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  (19  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet     - 
Watercress,  per  doten  small 
bunches  ... 

Poi  and  Sweet  Hertt. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarmgon,  per  do&  bunches : 

Dried         ... 

Green         .         •  . 

Fennel,  per  doaen  bunches  - 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches    . 
Sage,  per  doseii  bunches 
Mint,  forced,  per  doaen  bua 
Peppermint,  dry,  per  dos.  bun.' 
Maijoram,  ary,  per  doi.  bun. 
Savory,  dry,  per  doaen  bun. 
Basil,  dry,  per  dos.  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  doien  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dosen  bunches 

Statke  and  Fruits  far  TVirte, 
PkHdiag^  tfc. 

Rhubaib  Stalks,  forced,  per 
bundle  •  .        . 

MdibU  Fvnt^  and  FvcL 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  dry,  per  pound 
Truffles,  dry,  per  pound : 

English       ... 

Foreign  .        » 

FraUf. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  budid : 

Nonpareils 

Court  pendu 

Reinette  grise 
Baking         ... 
French,  per  bushd 
Pears,  Dosert,  per  doseii : 

Beurri  ranee        • 

Beurri  de  Pentec6t«     - 

Colman*s 

B^nne  Chr6tienn« 
Raspberries,  red,  per  ounce 
Strawberries,  forced,  per  oi 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  tiot-house,  per  pound 
Cucumbers,  frame,  per  brace 
rt_-__-- C  per  doaen 
^^^'K**  I  per  hundred 
Bitter,  per  hundred 

Lemons  [jlJg^,^  '     \ 

Shaddocks,  per  doven 
Pomdoes,  or  Forbidden  Fruit 
Olives,  per  dozen 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound  . 
Bcasil  Nuts,  per  liushel 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  bushel    - 
Barcelona  Nuts,  per  peck    - 


£  e.d. 
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1  0 


To 
£k  4, 
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0 
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0    16 


0  1  6 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


5  0 

5  0 

0  0 

7  6 

7  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
D 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


16  0 
0  0 
0    0 


Ohserva&oni.  —  From  the  date  of  the  last  report,  until  Friday  last,  the  18th, 
we  have,  with  sliglit  iotermissions,  had  a  series  of  cold  and  chilling  winds, 
with  much  rain,  which  has  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
This,  superadded  to  the  effect  of  the  dry  summer  (whicn  has  induced,  through- 
out the  winter,  a  scarci^  of  most  articles),  has  materially  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  vegetables  in  demand  at  this  season,  as  very  clearly  mcKcated  by  the  scale 
of  prices  quoted :  an  exception  to  the  rule  prevails  as  regards  the  forced  ar- 
ticles. Asparagus  has  been  abundant,  and  very  low  in  price.  Sea-kale  (except 
for  a  short  period)  has  been  plentiful,  and  at  a  moderate  rate.  Broccolis  of  mt 
best  description  have  been  very  scarce,  and  certainly  dear ;  but,  as  in  all  pre- 
vious seasons,  when  the  value  of  any  article,  bat  that  of  immediate  necessity, 
reaches  its  maximum,  it  is  less  sought  after,  and  declines  in  price :  so  that  of 


MO  London  HmikuliKral  Sodety  mnd  Garden. 

broccoli  is  now  not  noir  wo  hj^  although  miidi  better  in  quality,  as  it  was 
three  weeks  since.  Celery,  endive,  lettuces,  and  saladings  generally,  are  scarce 
and  ratberdear.  Of  potatoes  we  have  had,  uf  to  the  {^resent  time,  «  full 
supply ;  bvt,  in  consequence  of  the  pivvalence  of  violent  winds  |br  the  last  tan 
^MTs,  BO  arrivals,  couCwifla,  have  takien  phice.  The  stock  on  hand  4ias  been 
exhausted,  and  prices  very  materially  ennanced ;  but  this  state  win  immediately 
yield  to  a  vnafterial  reduction  cm  tbe  tarrivsd  of  a  snpply  to  be  daily  caq^aetod. 

Of  fruits,  our  supply  has  principally  consisted  of  apples,  whidi  are  worth 
more  than  before  qiioted.  Of  oranges,  the  quality  is  now  much  improved  by 
jreeent  arrivals  i  pnoes  low.  A  few  bot*bouse  grapes,  some  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  a  small  parcel  of  peas,  some  new  potatoes,  and  a  good  supply  of 
French  beans,  were  in  th«  market  this  morning.—  C,  G.  M,  March  IB^  ' """ 


Art.  VIII.     TAf  London  Horiiculiural  Society  and  Garden. 

MaBCB  1 .  l8S6,''^Woi%sjpiresented.  Among  these  is  Memoires  de  la  Soci^t^ 
d*£'canomie  Rurale  de  la  Uussie  meridionale,  presented  by  the  President  of 
the  Society,  Coqnt  Woronsow. 

I  ^ExhiffUcd,  Camellia  jap6nioa  8up&^,  and  a  seedling  and  very  freely  growing 
Ikind,  from  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.  A2ilea  /edtfdlia,  sinensis,  pdntica^  J^uphdrbta 
spl^ndens,  Amfur^llif  sp„  and  camellias  and  Thododendron8,f9om  Mr.  G.  Glenny. 
Winter  orange  apple,  and  a  capital  kind  of  kitchen  pear,  which  ke^s  till  M^y, 
and  passe-Cohnar  pear,  from  A.  Arcedeckne,  Bsa. 

Front  the  Society's  Garden,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  f.  grandiflteis; 
and  the  followiing  varieties  of  Capa&Ma  jap6nica,  Regans,  Chandleri,  anemone** 
fldra  alba,  aucub^foWn,  s^nguinea,  Rossl  sinensis,  Dorset/t,  various^flowered, 
double  white,  liawes*s  waratah,  iParks's  striped  fose;  Amaryjlif  .sp«,  .Gladi- 
olus Tamosfssimus,  Azalea  indica  i^ho^nlcea. 

CuiHngs^or  JMttributiMi.  Peart,  Althorp  crassane.  Broom  Park:  'Mts 
very  (peculiar  flavour  xavf^  be  said  to  partake  of  the  melon  and  pine^apple. 
Season,  January,"  TVan^.,  2.  p.  65.  Bonne  Chr^tiennefondante;  .oneofth^ 
most  melting  of  autumn  pears.  Apples^  Brabant  belle6eur.  Figured 'in  Mori, 
Trant^  second  ser.  vol.  i.  .p,  295. 

JSMAUhm  at  the  -Garden  dofing  the  enttdng  Summer,  It  was  announced 
that  there  are  to  be  threes  one  on  May  14„  one  on  June  11,,  and  the  other  .on 
July  9. ;  and  that 'tickets  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 

March  \^.-^ExhibUed.  Specimens  of  garden -engines  from  J&t,  Reacl. 
Prdtoa  longtfldra,  speoi^sa  rdsea ;  jlcacia  longissima,  pub^seens,  effinisr-stricta ; 
Azalea  iedif<51ia,  and  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  from  Mrs,  Marryat,  A  collection  of 
various  'flowers  from  the  <Hon.  W.  P.  Strangways.  Cut  flowers  and  camel- 
lias of  the  following  kinds,  seedling,  AUnutt's  seedling,  sup^rba,  Colvflln,  and 
^onemonefidra  61ba,  from  J.  Allnutt,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  —  The  following  varieties  of  Camellia  ja- 
pdnica,  ^legans,  cordllina,  pHnceps,  Dorsetti,  Parks's  striped  :rose,  -votious- 
flowered,  double-white,  doubl&-striped,  Colvlllu,  and  waratah ;  CHnum  am^ile. 

Cuttingtfor  DittrilnUion  of  the  following  kinds  of  fruit,  JSmerald  pear :  this 
is  a  new  Flemish  kind  of  pear,  received,  without  a  name,  from  Dr.  van  Mons : 
it  resembles  the  glout  morceau,  and  keeps  as  late.  Thompson's  pear :  also 
received  without  a  name :  it  resembles  the  passe-Colniar  in  form  and  flavour, 
and  keeps  well.  Downton  nonpareil  apple :  the  fruit  of  this  is  a  handsome 
middle-sized,  roundish-oblate  apple,  and  retains  its  briskness  late. in  the  spring, 
either  fortable  or  kitchen  use.  Hunt's  Duke  of  Gloucester  apple :  this  is  an 
excellent' dessert  kind  for  winter  and  spring.  Nanny  apple,  from  the  Rev.  F. 
Beadon. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.    Gardening  Notices  suggested  by  a  Tour  in  France^  in  August 
and  September^  1835.     By  T.  Rivers,  Jun. 

Forcing  the  Rose,  —  At  Lisle,  in  one  of  the  numerous  small 
nursery  gardens,  I  was  interested  with  what  might  be  called  a 
most  eligible  mode  of  forcing  the  rose.  In  this  instance,  a  small 
span'-roofed  house  was  used.  A  border  on  each  side  of  the 
central  path  was  planted  with  roses  budded  on  dog  rose  stems 
of  different  heights;  the  shortest  stems  being  put  next  the 
path,  so  as  to  make  their  heads  form  a  sloping  bank.  The  sur- 
face of  these  borders  was  covered  with  manure,  to  keep  them  in 
a  constantly  moist  state.  The  common  smoke  flues  were  used 
for  heating  this  house;  and  the  owner  informed  me  that,  by 
beginning  to  force  in  December,  roses  were  gathered  from  it 
plentifully  for  the  market  in  March  and  April. 

After  the  crop  of  flowers  was  gathered,  the  lights  were  taken 
off  in  May,  and  the  plants  exposed  till  the  period  for  forcing 
again  arrived.  This  method  appeared  so  simple  and  economical, 
that  I  took  a  memorandum  merely  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
it  to  your  readers ;  and,  for  growing  moss  and  other  roses  for 
bouquets  near  London,  it  might,  I  think,  with  some  little  modifi- 
cation, be  carried  extensively  and  profitably  into  practice.  In 
this  way,  also,  with  but  very  little  trouble,  a  rose  garden  in  full 
bloom  and  luxuriiance  might  be  created  as  early  as  the  end  of 
February ;  and,  by  selecting  some  of  the  ever-blooming  varieties, 
continued  nearly  through  the  whole*  year.  And  what  a  delight- 
ful sheltered  promenade  might  thus  be  formed  by  those  who, 
regardless  of  expense,  would  build  an  elegant  span-roofed  house, 
with  movable  lights,  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  resort,  not  only 
in  early  spring,  but  also  at  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn  !  for 
in  September  and  October,  and  even  in  November,  the  Noisette, 
China,  and  perpetual  roses,  regardless  of  having  been  forced, 

would  bloom  again  as  luxuriantly  as  ever. 
V0L.XII.  — No.  74.  s 


222  Notices  suggested  by  a  Tour  in  France^ 

Mode  of  cultivating  Pear  Trees  in  Pots,  uohere  the  Object  is 
Ecofwmy  of  Space.  —  A  Frenchman's  town  garden  is  often  a 
model  of  economy  of  space.  You  will  find  a  choice  collection 
of  roses,  budded  on  short  stems ;  a  collection  of  valuable  rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas,  and  camellias,  in  pots ;  and  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  varieties  of  pears,  all  growing  in  so  small  a  space,  that  an 
English  gardener  can  scarcely  believe  what  he  sees.  In  the 
garden  of  M.  Smedt,  a  distinguished  amateur  at  Lisle,  the  pear 
trees  were  literally  pyramids  of  fruit.  The  summer  foreright 
shoots  were  tied  in  so  as  not  to  shade  the  pears,  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  they  were  removed.  I  suspect,  also,  that  the  roots  of 
the  trees  are  annually  shortened,  to  reduce  the  luxuriant  growth 
which  pear  trees  are  so  liable  to;  but  this  I  could  not  ascertain. 
The  soil  was  a  loose  black  sand,  and  the  trees  models  of  pro- 
ductiveness. Many  of  their  stems,  being  too  weak  to  support 
the  weight  of  fruit,  were  tied  to  green  painted  stakes.  Much  of 
this  extraordinary  fruitfulness  in  such  confined  limits  was  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  a  more  genial  climate  than  we  have  here;  as  the 
summers  and  autumns  are  warmer,  and  the  wood  is  always  well 
ripened  :  but  many  of  the  best  Flemish  pears  might  be  grown  in 
our  town  gardens  with  quite  as  much  economy  of  space  as  in 
France,  if  any  regard  were  paid  to  culture.  This  culture  is 
simply  to  keep  them  from  growing  too  fast,  by  confining  or 
reducing  their  roots ;  blossom  buds  will  then  be  formed  in  abun*« 
dance.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  kilF^a  pear  tree;  for, 
though  I  have  opened  a  circular  trench  round  a  pear  tree,  and 
cut  off  every  root  to  within  15  in.  from  the  stem,  yet  it  has  not 
suffered,  but,  the  following  season,  has  been  covered  with  blos- 
som. In  some  of  our  rich  London  gardens,  cutting  the  roots 
annually  would  have  little  or  no  effect ;  but  I  think  that,  if  pots 
were  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose,  of  large  dimen- 
sions, we  will  say  2  ft.  deep,  and  1  ^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  plunged 
to  the  rim,  not  deeper,  a  collection  of  the  new  Flemish  pears 
might  be  grown  in  any  small  garden.  I  mention  particularly 
that  the  rim  of  the  pot  ought  to  be  above  ground,  on  account  of 
the  lateral  roots,  which  would  otherwise  make  their  way  over  it, 
and  give  the  luxuriance  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  check  in 
order  to  get  fine  fruit.  To  keep  the  trees  under  control  in 
this  respect  seems  to  be  the  grand  object  of  pear  tree  culture ; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  this  may  be  attained  by  growing  the  trees 
in  pots,  by  keeping  the  surface  well  supplied  with  manure,  and, 
in  summer,  by  watering  with  liquid  manure.  I  hope  ere  long 
to  see  as  many  amateurs  of  pears  as  there  now  are  of  dahlias 
and  roses ;  and,  in  all  the  principal  nurseries,  specimen  plants  of 
every  variety  in  cultivation,  growing  and  bearing  abundantly  in 
plunged  pots.  One  precaution  must  be  strictly  urged.  Every 
gardener  is  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the  pear  tree  to  make  what. 
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is  called  a  taproot  This  the  plants  in  pots  will  most  assuredly 
do,  if  not  checked,  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  I  therefore 
recommend  that,  in  November  or  December  annually,  a  trench 
be  dug  by  the  side  of  the  pot,  which  must  then  be  turned  on 
one  side,  and  every  vestige  of  a  root  which  may  appear  through 
the  hole  cut  off  with  a  spade.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
bunch  of  fibrous  roots  will  be  formed,  that  will  require  no  other 
trouble  than  being  annually  disturbed ;  that  is,  the  pot  turned 
completely  on  one  side,  to  prevent  their  giving  too  much  luxuri- 
ance to  the  tree  by  spreading  into  large  feeders. 

jit  Vet'saiUes  are  numerous  small  nurserymen,  who  principally 
grow  plants  for  the  flower-markets  of  Paris.  In  these  gardens  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  superiority  of  climate.  Grapes  were 
ripe,  fastened  to  stakes  in  the  open  quarters,  Sept.  6.  The 
Magnol/a  tripetala  was  ripening  its  seeds ;  and  pomegranates 
were  blooming  in  the  flower  borders.  Hundreds  of  yellow 
China  roses,  budded  on  short  stems,  were  covered  with  flowers, 
and  nearly  ripe  hips.  The  plants  grown  were  principally 
ISAXvaia  latifolia  and  glauca,  common  white  and  pink  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  and  other  showy  plants,  crowded  in  beds  in 
immense  numbers ;  but  not  sold  so  cheap  as  in  our  Surrey  nur- 
series for  American  plants. 

In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  the  inflated  and  brilliant 
seed-vessels  of  Kolreuter/a  paniculata  had  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
In  England,  this  tree  is  very  ornamental  in  July,  with  its  fine 
panicles  of  yellow  flowers ;  and,  in  fine  seasons,  it  bears  seed 
abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  particularly  at 
Syon,  Kew,  Ham  House,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  where  the 
trees  are  old  and  of  a  large  size.  S!o/?Ao;'a  japonica,  of  which  there 
are  many  large  trees,  was  covered  with  its  pale  straw-coloured 
flowers.  Sophbra  jap6nica  pendula,  that  most  pendulous  of  all 
trees,  was  originated  from  seed  in  1816.  Cydonia  sinensis  was 
in  fruit,  which  was  exceedingly  curious,  but  not  edible.  I  should 
think,  from  memory,  it  was  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  conical,  and 
of  a  vivid  green.  Macliira  aurantiaca  was  also  bearing  fruit, 
but  not  yet  ripe ;  in  its  gi'een  state,  it  was  much  like  a  middle- 
sized  green  orange  with  a  very  rough  rind.  Virgilia  lutea  is 
here  in  fine  perfection,  forming  a  large  tree  of  3  ft.  in  girt,  and 
full  of  seed-pods :  it  blooms  abundantly  every  summer,  and 
bears  spikes  of  pale  sulphur  or  yellowish  white  flowers. 

The  original  plant  of  -^'sculus  rubicunda  raised  here  from 
seed  by  Mtchaux,  in  1812,  is  now  a  fine  specimen;  and,  as  the 
plants  from  its  seeds  do  not  vary  in  the  least  from  the  parent 
plant,  M.  Camuset,  the  pepinieriste  en  chef^  thinks  it  a  distinct 
species.  I  saw  young  plants  with  every  character  of  the 
original.  The  double-blossomed  sloe  (Prunus  spin6sa  flore 
pl^no)  was  raised  from  seed  here  by  M.  Camuset,  in  1817. 
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3felia  Jzedar&ch^  which,  in  our  climate,  will  scarcely  endure  a 
slight  frost,  was  forming  fine  trees.  That  beautiful  and  graceful 
plant,  Acacia  Julibrtssin^  was  flourishing,  and  making  fine  stand- 
ards, with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  An  avenue  of  catalpas, 
of  sixty  years'  growth,  the  plants  now  covered  with  seed,  with 
the  before- mentioned  instances,  told  a  tale  of  a  better  clime  than 
we  can  boast  of  in  old  England.  Very  few  new  or  rare  plants 
are,  however,  to  be  seen  here,  though  the  garden  altogether  is 
very  interesting,  owing  to  its  fine  specimens  of  hardy  American 
trees,  museums  of  natural  history,  anatomy,  &c.  The  two  new 
iron  palm-houses  now  erecting  are,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  the  kind  ever  yet  built,  and  are  the  boast  of  the 
Parisians.  The  tanks  for  aquatics,  heated,  as  the  houses  are, 
by  steam,  are  very  extensive  and  superb.  The  iron  rods  and 
curtains  attached  to  most  of  the  green-houses  in  France,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  hail  storms,  shows  a  prevalence  of  those  (to  gar- 
deners) horrible  visitations,  from  which  we  are,  with  some  few 
partial  exceptions,  nearly  exempt.  Fitex  -^'gnus  castus,  and  its 
varieties,  were  now  in  full  bloom,  and  formed  a  beautiful  mass, 
covered  with  racemes  of  lavender-coloured  flowers.  One  of 
those  anomalies,  so  striking  to  a  foreigner,  here  caught  my 
attention ;  fences  made  of  slight  sticks,  not  larger  than  a  man's 
thumb,  stuck  in  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  45°,  crossing  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  trellis-work  with,  diamond-shaped 
openings.  These  fences,  which  are  bound  together  with  osiers, 
look  very  light  and  pretty,  but  are  not  calculated  to  last  more 
than  one  year,  in  places  where  a  fence  must  constantly  be  kept; 
and  form  incongruous  accompaniments  to  the  immensely  heavy 
unwieldy  copper  watering-pots,  with  uncouth  spouts,  that  would 
last  half  a  century;  the  fences  and  .the  watering-pots  both  con- 
trasting strongly  with  our  own  usages  in  such  matters. 

The  purple  laburnutn,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  lately, 
was  growing  here  in  great  perfection.  It  came  accidentally  from 
seed  among  some  common  laburnums,  in  1828,  in  the  nursery  of 
M.  Adam,  whence  its  name  of  C^tisus  Adam/V  in  some  cata- 
logues. A  fine  plant  was  shown  me  by  M.  Camuset,  which 
appeared  to  be  half  C^tisus  purpiireus,  and  the  remainder  purple 
laburnum.  On  examination,  the  curious  fact  was  ascertained, 
that  the  purple  laburnum,  which  is  evidently  a  hybrid  between 
C  purpflreus  and  C.  Zaburnum,  had  partially  returned  to  the 
habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C.  purpureus.  This  is  surely  a 
most  unusual  occurrence.  Here  was  no  trickery  of  grafting 
practised ;  for  I  saw  nearly  a  similar  effect  produced,  in  July  of 
the  present  year  (1836),  on  a  tree  which  I  had  sent  to  the  Hon. 
C.  Herbert  of  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1834,  which  pre- 
sented precisely  the  same  appearance.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
one  of  its  shoots  there  came  forth  a  branch  of  the  pure  C^tisus 
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purpdreuS)  with  its  small  leaves  and  peculiar  habit,  appearing  as 
if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  Have  you,  in  your  long 
experience,  ever  seen  any  fact  approaching  to  this,  viz.  of  a  tree 
returning  from  hybridisation  to  the  state  of  one  of  its  parents? 

I  observed  one  sound  gardening  practice  in  this  garden ;  that 
of  surface  manuring  every  shrub  or  plant  worth  cultivation,  and 
more  particularly  roses.  During  this  last  dry  summer,  when 
they  constantly  required  water,  without  this,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  would  have  been  regularly  baked  and  impervious ;  with  it, 
the  water  poured  down  did  not  rapidly  evaporate,  but  carried  to  the 
fibres  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  from  the  manure.  What 
an  excellent  hint  does  this  give  to  planters  on  poor,  stony,  sandy, 
or  chalky  districts  in  this  country  !  On  such  soils  all  the  manure 
should  be  put  on  the  surface,  and  left  for  the  worms  and  the  rain 
to  force  it  in.  In  the  private  garden  attached  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  and  open  to  members  of  the  French  Chambers 
only,  are  some  of  the  finest  rose  trees  in  the  world,  apparently 
of  great  age.  (I  regret  not  ascertaining  this  more  correctly),  and 
in  vigorous  health.  Many  of  the  stems  of  the  standard  roses  in 
this  garden  are  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  leg.  They  are  not 
budded  on  tall  stems,  their  average  height  being,  perhaps,  from 
4  ft  to  5  ft. ;  and  they  support  themselves  without  stakes.  Though 
so  old  and  so  large,  they  have  regular  annual  culture,  their 
heads  being  pruned  every  season,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
constantly  manured.  In  this  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  from 
our  neighbours.  With  us,  the  general  mode  is,  to  plant  a  tree, 
and  leave  its  after-growth  to  chance.  Of  course,  I  now  allude  to 
amateurs,  and  those  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves  by  being 
their  own  gardeners ;  and,  perhaps,  this  hint  may  induce  them  to 
give  all  their  trees  and  shrubs  some  little  annual  notice. 

Here,  again,  was  shown  a  great  superiority  of  climate  in  the 
numerous  beds  of  seedling  China  roses  (/?6sa  indica),  and  tea- 
scented  China  roses  (/?6sa  indica  odor ata),  in  full  luxuriance  of 
bloom  on  Sept.  10.  Some  most  superb  varieties  were  among 
them ;  but  M.  Hardy  is  rather  chary  of  his  roses,  and  does  not 
like  them  to  be  distributed  hastily,  patronising  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  possessing  what  his  neighbours  have  not.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  very  prevalent  here  the  little  jealousies  and  envyings 
that  at  one  time  were  so  common  among  our  florists.  If  a  rose 
that  has  been  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Hardy  is  praised  in  the 
presence  of  another  celebrated  amateur  near  Paris,  it  is  always 
responded  to  with  "  Bah  ! "  and  a  shrug  of  contempt.  Reverse 
this,  by  praising  the  amateur's  rose  to  another,  and  you  will  find 
the  same  effect  produced.  It  is  therefore  most  prudent,  if  you 
wish  to  remain  in  the  sunshine  of  favour,  to  limit  all  your  ad- 
miration to  the  roses  present,  forgetting  that  there  are  any  other 
roses  or  rose  amateurs  in  the  world. 
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Among  the  seedling  roses  in  this  garden  were  some  most 
curious  hybrids  between  iZosa  or  L6wea  berberif6\\SL  and  other 
roses :  they  had  not  yet  bloomed,  but  really  looked  very  inter- 
esting, owing  to  their  peculiar  habit.  A  custom  in  France 
among  rose-growers  gives  rise  to  many  (to  us)  very  uninterest- 
ing names.  An  amateur  who  raises  roses  from  seed  is  regularly 
besieged  by  his  lady  friends  to  name  one  after  them.  He  there- 
fore keeps  a  book  in  which  applications  are  duly  registered, 
and  this  is  only  deviated  from  under  very  peculiar  circumstances ; 
hence  we  have  Madame  Desprez,  Madame  Hardy,  &c.  I  often 
think  that  some  of  the  fair  applicants  have  not  been  in  high 
favour  when  I  find  very  bad  roses  honoured  with  their  names, 
which  are  soon  consigned  to  oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
iind  a  cultivator  names  one  after  his  wife,  it  is  generally  a  very 
fine  flower,  as  is  the  case  with  those  above  mentioned.  I  think 
this  is  generally  a  very  safe  criterion  for  judging  of  the  goodness 
of  the  flower  merely  by  the  name ;  for,  if  the  unfortunate  grower 
has  a  termagant  wife,  I  am.  quite  sure  (from  the  active  part 
French  women  take  in  business)  that  she  would  not  allow  her 
name  to  be  attached  to  a  bad  rose ;  and,  if  an  afiectionate  part- 
ner, his  feelings  will  prompt  him  to  honour  her  name  with  a 
fine  flower. 

The  Yellow  Bose  in  Italy,  —  I  remember,  in  one  of  your 
early  Magazines,  a  correspondent  enquiring  the  name  of  a  yel- 
low rose  that  blooms  and  grows  freely  in  Italy.  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  at  Como,  a  short  time  since,  in  which  he 
says  that  nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the  yellow  roses  in 
that  neighbourhood.  At  Genoa,  Florence,  and  other  places, 
there  are  also  large  trees  of  i?6sa  sulphdrea  (the  common 
double  yellow  rose)  covered  with  their  brilliant  yellow  flowers, 
hanging  like  golden  balls  from  the  branches,  in  shape  like  our 
cabbage  roses,  and  perfectly  formed.  How  much  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  climate  will  not  allow  us  to  grow  this  rose  in 
such  perfection  !  I  also  ascertained  from  my  friend  in  Italy 
the  curious  fact,  that  the  yellow  and  copper  Austrian  roses  (iZbsa 
liitea  and  var.),  though  both  growing  wild  in  the  mountains  near 
Como,  never  bear  a  single  seed-vessel. 

The  Vitry  Nmseiies.  —  At  Vitry,  near  Paris,  is  one  of  the 
largest  communities  of  pepinieristes^  or  nurserymen,  perhaps,  in 
the  world.  A  friend  (also  a  nurseryman)  with  whom  I  took 
breakfast  {a  la  Fran^aise)  of  mutton  chops,  eggs,  peaches, 
grapes,  wine,  brandy,  and  coffee,  served  up  with  true  country 
abundance  and  hospitality,  amused  me  much  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  village,  in  which  he  said  100  nurserymen  resided. 
On  a  little  eminence  in  the  road,  I  should  think  400  or  500 
acres  of  nursery  grounds  could  be  embraced  in  one  view,  all 
unenclosed,  and  varying  from  a  slip  of  ground  of  half  an  acre, 
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to  squares  of  eight  or  ten  acres.  Forest  trees  of  large  growth, 
for  avenues,  and  fruit  trees,  with  some  standard  roses,  were  the 
principal  objects  of  culture.  I  had  supposed  that  from  this 
neighbourhood  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Italy  must  be  sup-^ 
plied,  but  was  informed  by  one  of  the  principal  men  of  business 
that  but  few  trees  were  sent  out  of  France. 

T^he  soil  here  is  a  soapy,  tender,  reddish  loam,  on  a  rocky 
substratum,  in  which  most  trees  grow  well.  Dwarf  peaches  are 
raised  very  expeditiously.  Almonds  (a  peculiar  variety,  with  a 
very  hard  and  close  shell,  and  sweet  kernel,)  are  sown  in  March, 
in  rows,  and  budded  the  following  August,  making  fine  plants 
the  following  season.  From  the  peculiar  growth  of  this  stock,  I 
thought  it  was  the  bitter  almond,  but  was  assured  it  was  not. 
I  had  also  been  previously  informed  that  the  bitter  almond  was 
the  only  proper  stock,  but  found  that  this  was  wrong  also ;  and 
I  have  this  spring  imported  some  of  the  almonds  used  in  Paris, 
which  are  as  above  described. 

In  many  of  the  nurseries  here  the  trees  were  managed  well, 
and  the  pears  particularly  so :  they  were  all  tied  to  stakes,  and 
trained  en  quenouille.  This  is  an  admirable  method  for  small 
gardens,  if  the  trees  can  be  kept  from  over-luxuriance.  I  hope 
to  see  pyramidal  pear  trees  in  large  pots  in  every  small  garden 
in  England,  as  this  is  the  only  method,  in  our  moist  climate,  to 
check  their  growth,  and  make  them  put  forth  short  well-ripened 
shoots,  covered  with  blossom  buds,  so  as  to  give  abundance  of 
fruit  in  a  small  space. 

77ie  Paris  Nurseries.  — '  There  is  not  one  respectable  plant 
nursery  at  Paris.  That  of  Cels  is  much  reduced,  and  is  now  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  Noisette  has  retired.  Fion's  Nursery  is  ex- 
cessively neat,  and  in  good  taste;  but  it  is  very  small,  and 
orange  trees  are  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  it.  It  is  said 
that  new  or  rare  plants  are  not  patronised,  and  it  is  only  flowers 
and  flowering  plants  for  the  market  that  are  worth  cultivating. 
Another  cause  for  the  slovenly  and  bad  state  of  the  French  nur- 
series is,  that  the  instant,  by  plodding,  the  proprietor  accumu- 
lates 8000  or  10,000  francs,  he  considers  himself  a  man  of  for- 
tune ;  and,  instead  of  investing  it  in  improvements  in  business,  as 
we  do,  he  lives  on  the  interest,  and  feels  proud  in  being  called 
a  gentleman  :  for,  however  respectable  we  think  a  man  in  large 
business,  the  French  do  not ;  but  consider  an  idle  man  of  30/. 
per  annum  as  much  his  superior.  I  have  found  this  from  ex- 
perience :  as  an  amateur,  you  may  command  anything ;  but  if 
you  avow  yourself  un  commerfant^  ten  to  one  but  the  tone  is 
changed.  When  an  Englishman  is  told  the  amount  of  property 
that  some  of  these  "  men  of  fortune  "  possess,  it  is  impossible  to 
repress  a  smile  at  the  extraordinary  smallness  of  the  sum  whicji^. 
contents  them :  but  then  soupe  aux  choux  (cabbage  soup  with- 
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out  meat)  five  days  out  of  seven  is  cheap  living,  and  coffee  is 
also  cheap ;  and  these  are  all  a  Frenchman  cares  about  at  home  ; 
though,  if  you  take  him  to  a  restaurateur's,  and  treat  him  with  a 
good  dinner,  it  is  amazing  how  he  will  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
this  life. 

Commercial  Rose  Nurseries  in  Paris,  —  Nothing  can  be  more 
insignificant,  both  as  to  size  and  stock,  than  the  nurseries  of  the 
commercial  rose-growers  near  Paris :  they  seldom  exceed  one 
acre,  and  more  frequently  contain  but  half  that  quantity  of 
ground ;  in  which  standard  roses  of  all  heights,  and  dwarfs  of  all 
sorts,  are  grown  in  the  same  rows ;  presenting  to  a  stranger  an 
inextricable  mass  of  confusion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  execute 
an  order  for  a  general  good  collection  from  any  one  of  these 
nurseries ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  that  twenty  may  be  visited, 
for  twenty  sorts  of  roses,  with  but  little  difficulty.  I  had  con- 
cluded that  M.  LafTay,  and  one  or  two  others,  whom  I  knew  to 
have  been  in  our  English  nurseries,  M'ould  have  adopted,  in 
some  degree,  our  orderly  arrangement ;  but  they  had  not  in  the 
least  deviated  from  the  custom  of  their  neighbours ;  and  M. 
Lafiay's  little  garden,  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  was  as 
full  of  roses  and  confusion  as  any  that  I  saw. 

The  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  —  I  was  much  disappointed 
with  the  entrance  to  Pere  la  Chaise :  it  seemed  an  overgrown 
nursery  of  Chinese  arbor  vitaes ;  and,  till  you  make  your  way  to 
the  upper  part,  where  the  larger  tombs  show  themselves,  the 
crowd  of  naked-stemmed  evergreens  has  a  miserable  effect. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  injudicious  mode  of  planting;  for  it 
appears  that  every  person  may  plant  as  many  trees  as  he  pleases 
around  the  graves  of  his  friends :  consequently,  four  Chinese 
arbor  vitaes  thus  :  :,  or  six  thus  :  :  :,  are  planted  to  hundreds 
of  tombs,  forming  a  dreary  and  unpicturesque  mass.  Many  of 
the  tombs  in  the  upper  part  are  decorated  in  much  better  taste : 
a  few  pots  of  flowers  are  placed  on  them',  and  kept  in  order  by 
persons  paid  for  that  purpose*  Standard  plants  of  Robin/a 
inermis  are  very  numerous ;  but  they  are  not  pendulous  and 
graceful  enough.  .  The  cypress,  that  appropriate  tree,  is  not 
very  abundant;  and  the  weeping  willow  is  still  less  so.  The 
most  pleasing  tombs  are  those  with  one  weeping  willow  at  the 
head,  and  flowers,  or  a  cypress,  at  the  foot.  In  a  public  cemetery 
like  this,  planting  ought  to  be  restricted  to  one  or.  two  trees  for 
each  grave,  with  flowers  at  liberty ;  for,  if  planted  capriciously, 
as  this  has  been,  the  light  and  air  must  be  soon, excluded,  and 
the  tombs  sought  for  as  in  a  wood.  I  had  imagined  P^re  la 
Chaise  to  be  a  large  picturesque  expanse  of  turf  with  magnificent 
tombs,  graced  by  the  light  shadows  of  the  weeping  willow  in 
contrast  with  the  funereal  cypress.  You  may,  then,  guess  ray 
disappointment  in  finding  a  wood  of  arbor  vitass,  intersected  by 
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rugged  slovenly  paths,  such  as  would  dbgrace  oar  common 
farmer's  gardens.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  beaatiful  than 
the  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs  from  the  higher  parts  of  P^re  la 
Chaise;  and  some  of  the  tombs  individually  are  exceedingly  im- 
posing and  grand.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  finish 
is  not  given  to  this  interesting  place  by  removing  and  thinning 
the  overgrown  and  crowded  trees,  and  planting  others  more 
appropriate;  filling  up  the  hollow  paths,  and  giving  some  of 
them  a  fresh  direction  i  In  short,  it  ought  to  be  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  taste,  rather  than  left  to  indivi- 
dual caprice. 

Calverfs  Nurseiy  at  Rouen.  —  From  Paris  I  returned  by 
Rouen  to  Dieppe.  This  makes  a  pleasant  variation;  for  the 
roads  from  the  coast  to  Paris  are  all  dull  and  uninteresting. 
My  object  in  visiting  Rouen  was  to  look  at  the  nurseries  of  the 
rose-growers  there,  more  particularly  at  that  of  Calvert,  about 
which  some  little  controversy  took  place  some  months  since  in 
your  Magazine.  Mr.  Calvert  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  one  of 
his  workmen  walked  round  with  me — not  to  show  me  roses,  how- 
ever, for  there  were  none  to  show,  and  a  bill  was  up  at  the  gate, 
**  To  be  let;  *'  indeed,  the  place  seemed  to  want  a  fresh  tenant, 
for  it  looked  desolate  enough.  Mr.  Calvert,  jun.,  who  speaks 
broken  English  with  great  volubility,  said  that  his  father  was 
going  to  leave  for  England,  and  that  he  intended  commencing  a 
nursery  near  London.  I  believe  that  he  is  now  agent  for  the 
purchase  of  carriages  in  England  for  Louis*Philippe  and  the 
royal  family  of  France ;  but  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune  in 
the  transit  of  one,  which,  for  a  time,  has  clouded  his  prospects. 
Savobridgeworth  Nursery^  April  4.  18S6. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Excretory  Functions  of  Plants.     By  Judge  Duel. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  an  account  of  some  experiments 
relative  to  the  excretory  habits  of  plants,  and  can  readily  believe 
that  they  throw  off  those  portions  of  their  sap,  or  those  matters 
that  are  taken  up  by  their  roots,  which  are  not  suited  to  their 
wants ;  yet  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  deductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  this  discovery  in  reference  to  agriculture ;  though 
these  opinions  are  sanctioned  by  De  Candolle,  and  seemingly 
adopted  by  Roget,  in  his  Btndgewater  Treatise.  The  deduction 
is,  that  plants  of  the  same  species  cannot  be  grown  successively, 
and  successfully,  in  the  same  soil,  on  account  of  the  fioxious  or 
poisonous  excrementitious  matters  which  are  deposited  there  by  the 
first  crop.  I  think  this  an  error,  and  that  we  have  abundant 
facts  in  the  New  World  to  disprove  the  hypothesis. 
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The  ejected  matters,  on  being  thrown  into  that  great  laboratory 
of  vegetable  food,  the  soil,  must  immediately  become  again 
blended,  through  the  medium  of  water,  with  the  vegetable  food 
there  deposited,  and  in  nearly  similar  proportions  as  at  first; 
and,  consequently,  may  be  as  innoxious  to  the  plant  the  second 
time  as  they  were  the  first.  But  I  have  stronger  reasons  to  offer. 
In  the  great  secondary  formation  of  West  New  York  there  are 
hundreds,  and,  I  believe,  thousands,  of  instances,  where  a  wheat 
crop  has  been  taken  from  the  same  field,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years  in  succession,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  twenty-two 
years,  without  any  manifest  diminution  of  product.  Upon  some 
of  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Genessee,  Sciota,  and  other  western 
rivers,  Indian  corn  has  been  grown  twenty  and  thirty  years  in 
succession ;  and  before  their  settlement  by  the  whites,  it  was 
grown  time  out  of  mind,  it  is  believed,  by  the  natives.  These 
facts  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  proposition  of  M.  Macaire. 
I  apprehend  it  is  the  matters  which  plants  retain,  and  which  are 
carried  from  the  field,  and  not  those  which  they  throw  off,  and 
are  left  in  the  soil,  that  unfit  it  for  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crop ;  that  it  is  the  *mant  of  specific  food,  which  has  been  dimi- 
nished or  exhausted  by  the  first  crop,  and  not  the  presence  of 
noxious  matters,  that  renders  a  resort  to  alternation  expedient 
and  beneficial ;  and  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  specific  food 
of  the  wheat  and  Indian  corn  in  the  districts  I  have  named,  in 
yet  unexhausted  quantities,  which  has  allowed  these  crops  to  be 
taken  during  so  many  successive  years.  If  any  entire  crop  is 
left  to  decay  undisturbed  where  it  grows,  and  its  substance  is 
permitted  to  become  again  blended  with  the  soil,  fertility  will  be 
increased,  and  the  same  species  may  be  grown  every  year,  with 
increasing  luxuriance.  This  is  demonstrated  in  our  prairies, 
and  in  our  forests,  where  the  same  perennials  and  annuals  are 
found  constantly  occupying  the  soil.  It  is  proved,  also,  by  the 
annual  growth  of  the  same  weeds,  upon  some  of  our  badly 
managed  farms,  where  annuals  are  permitted  to  occupy  patches 
undisturbed,  and  to  return  again  to  the  soil  from  which  they 
have  sprung. 

Albany^  New  York^  Jan.  26.  1836. 


Art.  III.  A  Series  of  Designs  for  laying  out  Suburban  Gardens  and 
Grounds^  from  One  Perch  to  several  Acres  in  Extent,  By  Mr.  T. 
RuTGER.  Design  9.  For  laying  out  a  Place  of  Twenty  Perches  {an 
Eighth  of  an  Acre)  in  Extent.  Design  10.  For  laying  out  a  Place 
containing  a  Quarter  of  an  Acre, 

Having  gone  through  what  may  be  considered  as  the  first  part 
of  the  series  of  designs  for  suburban  gardens,  which  consists 
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merely  of  frontages,  I  shall  now  commence  the  second  part, 
whicli  will  consist  of  whole  places,  the  first  of  which  is  No.  9.  of 
the  series.    This  design  (>%.  21.)  comprises  about  20  perches,  or 
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half  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  In^g.  21,  a  is  the  house,  with  the 
stable  and  yard  attached,  placed  on  the  right,  with  an  entrance 
from  the  road  ;  and  the  kitchen  and  offices  on  the  left,  with  the 
court  in  front.  The  structure  d,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gai'den, 
is  intended  for  a  tea-room.  There  is  a  flowei^border  on  each 
side  of  the  central  walk  (c),  with  espaliers  at  the  back,  to  shut 
out  from  view  the  culinary  departments  (rf  d). 
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The  design  No.  10.  is  comprised  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  In^.  22.,  the  path  e^  from  the  road  to  the  house,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  covered  way.  The  stable  is  on  the  right,  with 
a  way  to  it  from  the  main  road.  The  culinary  department  {/)  is 
thrown  partly  round  the  flower-garden  [g)\  and  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  at  £,  for  a  few  fruit  trees.  The 
two  small  ovals  on  the  south  of  the  house,  opposite  i  f,  are  in- 
tended for  flower-baskets,  if  approved  of. 

Portland  Place,  1835. 


Art.  IV.     Notice  of  the  Indigenous  and  Exotic  Trees  of  Switzerland. 

By  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle. 

Switzerland  is  a  country  naturally  favourable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ligneous  plants.  It  contains  the  highest  mountains  in 
Europe ;  and,  from  the  rain  which  they  attract,  and  the  snow 
which  is  continually  melting  from  their  peaks,  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere acquires  a  degree  of  humidity  that  is  particularly  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  trees.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  exposed 
places  of  the  most  varied  description,  which,  combining  with  the 
difierent  degrees  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  which 
they  are  found,  produce  a  singular  diversity  of  climate. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  primitive  state  of  this  country,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  soil  was  once 
covered  with  an  immense  forest,  uniting  on  the  north-east  with 
the  celebrated  Black  Forest,  so  often  spoken  of  by  the  Latin  writers. 
By  degrees  the  plains  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  were  culti- 
vated ;  but  there  still  remains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
(perhaps  a  fifth,  or  even  a  fourth,  of  the  whole)  covered  with 
trees  of  different  kinds.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  trees 
are  found  as  high  as  5000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  above 
which  is  found  only  a  slender  pasturage,  crowned  by  eternal 
snows,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  8200  ft. 

According  to  the  most  copious  and  complete  Flora  of  Swit- 
zerland which  has  been  published  (Gaudin's  Flora  Helvetica, 
7  vols.),  combined  with  M.  Seuter's  Catalogue  des  Plantes  des 
Environs  de  Geneve,  the  total  number  of  ligneous  species  in 
Switzerland  amounts  to  218,  of  which  55  rarely  exceed  the 
height  of  2  ft.;  101  are  shrubs,  varying  from  2ft.  to  10 ft;.;  24« 
are  shrubs  and  low  trees,  not  exceeding  25  ft.  in  height ;  and 
38  are  trees  which  surpass  25  ft.  These  calculations  must  not 
be  considered  as  exact,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  pro- 
duced in  different  kinds  of  trees  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow :  for  example,  the  Cytisus  alpinus  has  been  found,  in 
some  soils,  to  exceed  the  heightof  35  ft.,  though,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  than  18  ft.  or  20  ft. 
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As  the  Flora  of  Gaudin  comprehends  2313  flowering  plants, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ligneous  species  constitute  one  tenth  of  the 
entire  vegetation  of  the  countrv.  In  this  number  are  compre- 
hended 50  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  which  form  about  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  of  the  total  number  of  ligneous  plants.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  ligneous  plants  which 
exceed  2  ft.  is  only  about  one  eighth,  and  of  these  not  above 
one  seventh  exceed  25  ft. 

The  genus  5alix  is  that  which  contains  the  most  species,  the 
number  being  S2.  There  are  also  13  roses,  5  iZhSmni,  7 
IZeli^nthema,  8  G^nistae,  6  C^isi,  5  JS^tuIae,  5  Populi,  5 
i^aphnes,  &c. 

The  trees  which  are  most  common  in  Switzerland,  that  is  to 
say,  those  of  which  there  are  the  largest  forests,  are,  in  the  lower 
regions,  oaks,  pines,  and  firs ;  and,  in  the  mountains,  beeches, 
larches,  pines,  and  firs.  The  celebrated  naturalist  Wahlenberg, 
who  has  so  well  compared  the  vegetation  of  Switzerland  with 
that  of  Lapland,  says  that  forests  of  beech  are  rarely  found,  on 
the  mountains  in  Switzerland,  more  than  4000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  though  some  trees  are  occasionally  found  as 
high  as  4600  ft. ;  the  forests  of  the  stone  pine  rise  as  high  as 
4550  ft. ;  and  those  of  Pinus  sylvestris  and  ^^bies  exc^lsa,  to 
5500  ft.  Every  person  who  has  travelled  in  Switzerland  must 
be  aware  of  the  preponderance  of  dark  fir  foliage  in  the  forests, 
particularly  in  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  larch  is  less 
common ;  and  it  grows  at  different  heights,  particularly  near  the 
glaciers,  and  generally  on  the  sides  sloping  towards  the  north. 
The  Pinus  Cembra  grows  also  at  different  heights,  and  forms 
forests;  as  does  the  ^Inus  viridis,  which  grows  sometimes  above 
the  level  of  the  firs.  ^Inus  glutinosa  is  generally  found  in  low 
damp  places ;  and  JS^tula  £lba,  in  SwitfSerland,  is  never  found 
above  the  height  of  4400  ft.,  though  in  the  north  of  Europe  it 
rises  above  the  limit  of  the  firs. 

On  the  borders  of  the  torrents  there  are  a  great  number  of 
willows,  and  ii/ippophae  rhamnbides.  The  sweet  chestjiut  grows 
here  and  there  in  any  soil  that  is  not  calcareous,  and  is  found  even 
at  the  considerable  elevation  of  2400  ft.  It  is  evident  that  this 
tree  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  soil,  as  in  the  western  part  of 
Switzerland,  where  it  is  common,  it  is  scarcely  ever  found  on 
calcareous  soils.  If  sweet  chestnuts  ever  succeed  in  soils  where 
this  earth  predominates,  it  will  almost  always  be  found  that  they 
happen  to  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  sandstone.  On  the  high 
mountains,  above  the  limit  of  the  trees,  there  are  two  species  of 
iZhododendron  {R.  ferrugineum  and  i2.  hirsutum),  which  are 
only  bounded  by  the  regions  of  eternal  snow.  Near  these  elegant 
shrubs  are  found  the  Pyrus  Chamaem^spilus,  and  a  hybrid  be- 
tween that  tree  and  Pyrus  -^ria  which  well  merits  to  be  intro- 
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duced  into  cultivation.  Some  species  of  willow  {S*  reti^sa, 
herbacea,  and  reticulata)  spread  over  the  uneven  surfiice  of  the 
soil ;  and,  as  their  branches  are  often  covered  with  the  earth, 
which  the  heavy  rains  wash  over  them,  they  present  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  trees  which  are  more  or  less  subterranean.  The 
extremities  of  these  branches  form,  sometimes,  a  kind  of  turf, 
and  the  astonished  traveller  finds  himself,  as  we  may  say,  walking 
on  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  5^IiK  herbacea  is  the  tree  that  most 
frequently  presents  this  remarkable  appearance,  because  it  gene- 
rally grows  on  steep  slopes  of  loose  soil,  particularly  among  the 
fragments  of  schistus,  that  are  easily  penetrated  by  the  melting 
snow  and  the  rain. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  gentle  eminences,  the 
^rctost^phylos  ITva-ursi,  remarkable  for  its  pink  flowers  and  red 
fruit,  grows  freely,  and  covers  large  spaces  of  ground. 

The  forests  and  brushwood  of  the  less  elevated  regions  present 
a  great  diversity  of  ligneous  plants.  Here  and  there  are  found 
beautiful  specimens  of  ^cer  Pseiido-Pl&tanus,  i^rus^Via,  jS6r- 
bus  domestica  and  aucuparia,  several  species  of  rose,  Cotone- 
^ter  vulgaris  and  toment6sa,  Daphne  alpina,  C^tisus  ZAburnum 
and  alpinus,  &c.  This  last  species  of  C^isus,  notwithstanding 
its  specific  name,  is  found  much  more  frequently  on  the  Jura 
than  on  the  Alps.  Near  Geneva,  for  example,  it  is  never  found 
on  the  Alps,  though  it  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jura. 
It  is  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  C.  Z^abiirnum,  because  its 
flowers  are  of  a  brighter  yellow,  its  leaves  are  greener,  and  it  is 
less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  In  German  Switzerland, 
it  is  in  great  demand  for  the  manufacturers  of  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Switzerland  derives  great  benefit  from  her  forests.  She  ex- 
ports,  both  to  France  and  Italy,  a  great  proportion  of  the  timber 
used  in  those  countries  for  building,  &c.~;  particularly  the  timber 
of  the  fir  and  of  the  larch.  The  fir  and  the  beech  are  also  used 
for  fire  wood ;  but  the  oak  and  the  larch  are  more  particularly 
the  woods  employed  for  construction.  The  larch  is  in  especial  de- 
mand, on  account  of  its  durability  when  covered  with  water,  or  in 
damp  places.  Its  bark,  according  to  Kasthofier,  is  excellent  for 
tanning.  The  shepherds  of  central  Switzerland  make  a  number 
of  vases,  cups,  spoons,  &c.,  of  the  wood  of  the  ^cer  Pseudo- 
Platanus,  which  they  sell  to  travellers,  as  the  fruits  of  the  labour 
of  their  winter  evenings.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  used  as 
forage.  In  the  canton  of  Glaris  is  prepared  most  of  the  wood 
used  for  inlaid  work  in  England,  Belgium,  &c.  £uxus  semper- 
virens,  S6rbus  domestica,  Sorbus  aucuparia,  and  C<6rasus  avium 
also  produce  ornamental  woods,  which  are  used  by  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers. 

In  a  country  naturally  so  well  wooded  as  Switzerland,  there 
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is  little  occasion  for  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  either  exotic  or 
indigenous.  However,  near  Berne,  large  plant^ions  of  the 
Pinus  5tr6bus  have  been  raised  from  seed ;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
wood,  at  25  years  old,  is  much  more  advantageous  to  the  planter 
than  the  common  pine  of  the  country.  Forests  of  larch  and 
fir  are  also  sown,  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  seedsmen  for 
selling  indigenous  seeds.  One  of  these,  M.  Thomas,  at  Bex 
(canton  de  Vaud),  sells  tree  seeds  by  wholesale ;  and  strangers 
may  apply  confidently  to  him  for  excellent  seeds,  especially  of 
the  larch,  of  which  ne  sells  a  great  quantity  annually.  This  is 
particularly  important  for  English  planters,  as  it  appears  from 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Stephens  and  M.  De  Candolle, 
in  the  Bibl.  Univ.  de  Geneve^  Feb.  1835,  and^  the  Quart.  Joum. 
of  Agric.  for  1835  (vol.  v.  p.  403.),  that  the  larch  seeds  grown 
in  Switzerland  are  much  better  for  sowing  in  British  plantations 
than  seeds  ripened  in  Britain. 

Some  trees  are  in  general  cultivation  in  Switzerland  both  for 
tlieir  fruits  and  for  their  wood.  Of  these  the  common  walnut 
(Jiiglans  r^gia)  grows  in  the  valleys,  and  in  sheltered  situations 
about  2000  ft.  up  the  mountains.  It  attains  the  height  of  the 
largest  trees,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  beauty  and  its  ma- 
jestic habit  of  growth.  Unfortunately,  the  introduction  of  the 
colza  (the  rapeseed  plant),  for  making  oil,  has  driven  the 
V^alnut  trees  grown  for  that  purpose  from  the  plains ;  and  there 
are  already  many  parts  of  western  Switzerland  where  much 
fewer  trees  are  planted  than  are  cut  down.  It  is,  however, 
consoling  to  reflect  that,  though  the  value  of  walnut  oil  has  di- 
minished, that  of  the  timber  of  the  walnut  tree  has  increased ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  wood,  from  its  beauty,  will  be  always 
valuably  for  cabinet-niiakers,  &c.  Cherry  trees  are  cultivated  to, 
a  great  extent  for  their  fruit,  which  is  used  in  making  kirsch- 
wasser,  a  liquor  which  becomes  excellent  when  it  gets  old.  The 
mulberry  is  cultivated  only  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps ; 
for  example,  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  of  which  the  agriculture, 
the  people,  and  the  geographical  situation  are  all  alike  Italian. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Switzerland,  up  to  about  3800  ft. 
above  the  level  oT  the  sea,  we  find  pear  and  apple  orchards, 
from  which  a  great  quantity  of  cider  is  made,  though  it  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  proportion  of  harsh  and  sweet  fruits  is 
not  properly  calculated,  and  the  best  mode  of  making  the  liquid 
is  not  properly  attended  to.  It  is  true  that  the  common  drink 
of  the  country  is  wine,  which  forms  an  important  article  in  Swiss 
agriculture,  particularly  in  low  and  sheltered  regions. 

The  best  vineyards,  as  to  quality,  are  those  of  Valais  and 
Tessin :  they  produce  a  sweet  wine,  often  with  a  muscat  flavour, 
analogous  to  some  of  the  wines  of  Italy,  the  fault  of  which  is, 
that  Uiey  do  not  keep  well.     The  vineyards  which  border  the 
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lakes  of  Zurich  and  Thun  produce  a  great  quantity  of  wine, 
but  it  is  of  rather  inferior  quality ;  and  those  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes  of  Neufchfitel  and  Geneva  produce  a  wine  very  superior 
to  it.  The  wines  of  Cortaillod  at  NeufchAtel,  and  those  of 
Ivome,  of  Lataux,  and  of  la  Cote,  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,  are 
most  esteemed :  they  resemble  the  inferior  Rhenish  wines,  and 
sell  readily,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  made  to  those  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland  where 
the  vine  does  not  Sourish.  The  vineyards  of  the  canton  de 
Vaud  are  remarkable  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  wine  which 
tbey  produce  from  a  given  surface,  inconsequence  of  the  manure 
which  is  lavished  upon  the  land,  and  the  care  which  is  bestowed 
upon  the  vineyards  by  the  vine-dressers.  A  produce  of  800  or 
IQOO  francs  the  hectare  [about  two  acres  and  a  quarter]  is  very 
frequent ;  but  the  expense  of  cultivation  absorbs  two  thirds  of 
this  produce. 

Cherry  trees,  apple  trees,  and  pear  trees  are  seldom  grown  in 
Switzerland  at  more  than  S800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
the  vine  is  not  grown  higher  than  1700  ft.,  or,  at  most,  1900  ft. 


Art.  V.  Remarks  on  Mr.  La'a)rence*s  Plan  for  '^forming  Plantations^ 
tioith  a  Vieiv  to  facilitating  their  after  Management.^  By  Mr.  Archi- 
bald GoRRiE,  F.H.S.  M.C.H.S.,  &c. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  rural  improvement  so  much 
neglected  as  that  of  thinning  young  plantations ;  and,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  evil  consequences  of  such  neglect  have 
not  been  frequently  pointed  out  by  writers  on  arboriculture,  yet 
a  slight  glance  at  the  generality  of  young  plantations  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  judicious 
thinning  is,  in  the  forest,  a  desideratum.  Your  respectable  corre- 
spondent, Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  (Vol.  X.  p.  28.)  has  given  some 
very  plain  directions  as  to  "  forming  plantations  with  a  view  to  fa- 
cilitating their  after  management,"  by  planting  in  rows,  and  sub- 
sequently thinning  out  by  rule ;  and,  where  the  operation  of  mark- 
ing out  thinnings  depends  on  land  proprietors,  some  sort  of  royal 
road  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  them  from  the  "  irksome  task," 
which,  by  the  method  of  your  ingenious  correspondent,  may  be 
safely  committed  "  to  any  labourer,  without  superintendence." 

Although  this  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  liable  to  several  serious 
drawbacks;  such  as  trees  in  rows  being  more  exposed  to  currents 
of  wind  than  when  planted  in  the  ordinary  irregular  way ;  the 
thinner  being  obliged  to  mark  for  cutting  a  given  tree,  although 
its  neighbour  might  be  the  better  plant  to  remain  for  timber ; 
and,  ultimately,  the  trees  being  left  all  over  the  plantation  at  equal 
distances,  for  timber^  without  respect  to  variety  of  soil  or  vigour 
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of  growth ;  yet,  for  the  henefit  of  those  proprietors  who  will  not, 
or  cannot,  superintend  the  thinningoF  their  own  plantations,  and 
who  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  employ  a  skiirul  forester, 
I  submit  a  few  remarks  on  row  planting,  with  illustrative  tables. 
As  to  the  mode  of  operation,  anything  like  aid  irom  a  gardea 
line,  in  extensive  plantations,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the  planter, 
whether  in  setting  or  pitting,  has  only  to  keep  in  line  with  two 
distant  poles  or  objects,  the  same  as  a  land  surveyor  does,  who 
holds  the  back  end  of  a  surveying  chain.  The  mode  was  much 
practised  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  last  century ;  and  some 


plantations  still  standmg  show  the  accuracy  with  which  trees  were 
then  planted  in  row%  on  an  extensive  scale 

In  planting  in  rows,  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  accommodate  the  plants  to  the  soil  most  suitable  for  their 
growth ,  and  this  may  be  done  by  retaining  the  same  lines,  and 
varying  the  hard  wood  plants  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  over  which  the  lines  may  pass ,  still  preserving  the 
same  distance  with  hard  wood  and  nurses  For  these  nurses,  I 
would  prefer  larch  in  general,  as  affording  ample  shelter  in 
summer  and  autumn,  while  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  state; 
and,  from  their  comparatively  open  natuie,  as  well  as  being 
deciduous,  they  admit  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  at  all  times,  to 
produce  what  Sir  Henry  Steuart  would  call  "  protecting  pro- 
perties" in  the  reserves:  nor  are  their  roots  understood  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  growth  of  any  of  the  hard-wood  trees.  Although 
I  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  not  recornmend  planting 
closer  than  from  4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  yet,  as  on  some  poor  soils,  and  ex- 
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posed  situations,  closer  planting  may  be  advisable)  I  )atne,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  commenced  the  plantation  represented  in 
J^.  2S.,  at  Sfl.  plant  from  piant,  in  squares ;  introducing  hard- 
wood plants  (say  oak)  at  12  ft.  apart,  interlined  as  marked  by  the 
darkest  spots.  Supposing  this  a  plantation  ultimately  to  stand 
either  as  oak  coppice,  larch,  or  Scotch  pine,  the  first  thinning 
might  be  necessary  some  time  between  the  6th  and  9th  years, 
according  to  soil  and  locality.  The  first  thinnings  may  be  useful 
for  tops  of  dike  fences,  short  hurdles,  and  rustic  Fancy  work;  and, 
by  takmg  every  other  plant,  as  marked  (^.  24.),  tbe  plants  re- 


maining wdl  be  interlined  without  the  trouble  of  conspicuous 
"knots  '  on  a  garden  line  in  planting.  If  hard  wood  is  inter- 
mixed as  indicated  by  the  dark  marks,  the  iarch  nurses  may 
be  "Billingtoned"  [have  their  side  branches  foreshortened]  where 
they  interfere  with  the  reserves,  before  the  second  rtiinning,  which 
should  take  place  between  the  15th  and  20th  years,  according  to 
circumstances ;  when  the  thinnings  will  be  useful  for  palings, 
bosses  [hollow  cone^  in  the  centre  of  corn  ricks,  to  admit  the  air], 
and  other  rural  purposes.  In  this  thinning,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  all  the  nurses  in  the  line  of  reserves,  whether  these  reserves 
are  of  soft  or  hard  wood,  are  removed ;  and  the  entire  rows  next 
to  them,  with  the  half  of  those  left  at  the  previous  thinning  in  the 
middle  row.  This  will  leave  the  mass  rather  irregular,  as  ap- 
pears from  ^.  25.  The  nurses  left  should  be  finally  removed 
some  time  between  the  20th  and  2Sth  years  fiom  planting,  leaving 
the  reserves,  whether  larch,  Scotch  pine,  or  oak  coppice,  at  1 2  ft. 
apart,  and  regularly  interlined,  or  quincunxed,  as  some  call  it,  as 
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and  poor  Unds,  tlie  distince  may  be  sufficient  for  the  ultimate 
crop  of  larch  or  Scotch  pine      On  lower  and  iicher  soilsj  this 
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distance  is  too  little ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  original  distance 
at  planting  should  be  wider  (say  4  ft.,  5  ft.,  or  6  ft.) ;  which,  by 
following  out  the  principle  offered,  would  afford  a  proportionally 
large  space  at  the  first,  intermediate,  and  final  thinnings :  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  fifth,  thinning,  on  the  same  principle,  would  place  the 
reserves  regularly  at  any  required  distance. 

To  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  adopt  and  act  upon  this 
system  of  row  planting,  the  above  remarks  are  submitteid  :  but, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  communication  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
I  doubt  not  but  that  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  in  saying 
that,  when  plantations  are  under  skilful  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, planting  regularly  irregular  possesses  many  advantages, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  where  the  fate  of  every  tree  in  the 
wood  is  fixed  at  the  moment  of  putting  it  into  the  ground. 

Annat  Gardens^  Jan.  16.  1836. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Treatment  of  Green-house  Plants  in  the  Summer 

Season,     By  An  Observer. 

Gardeners  generally  allow  their  young  men  a  few  days  during 
summer  to  visit  the  neighbouring  gardens ;  and,  having  lately- 
had  a  perambulation  of  a  few  days,  I  have  been  induced  to  note 
down  the  following  remarks  on  what  I  saw.  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  Cape  heaths,  acacias,  and  other  green-house 
plants,  while  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months,  huddled 
together  close  to  garden  walls,  or  under  the  drip  of  trees,  one 
hanging  east,  another  west  by  the  neck  over  the  pot;  some 
peeping  through  Marchantm  polymorpha,  and  some  climbing, 
interwoven  one  with  another :  in  fact,  looking  as  if  they  belonged 
to  nobody.  Some  of  your  readers  may  think  I  am  exaggeratie^ ; 
but  I  can  assure  them  that  what  I  have  stated  is  a  fact.  I  could 
mention  several  places  where  the  green-house  plants  are  treated 
as  above ;  but  I  forbear  doing  so,  lest  I  should  give  offence :  but 
I  have  no  doubt  many  readers  have  seen  it  frequently  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  After  the  plants  are  removed  into  the 
green-house,  supposing  them  to  have  been  treated  in  the  above 
manner,  a  great  many  may  be  expected  to  die ;  and  then  who 
is  in  fault?  Why,  the  foreman.  When  he  (the  foreman)  has  in- 
formed his  master  of  a  sickly  or  dead  plant,  of  course  he  will  ex- 
amine it ;  and  then  he  will  say,  "  Why,  you  have  drowned  it : " 
or  make  some  equivalent  remark  ;  though,  in  all  probability,  the 
plant  was  virtually  dead  before  it  was  brought  into  the  house, 
owing  to  having  been  so  long  soaked  with  heavy  rains,  without 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  current  of  air.  Now,  if  the  plants  were 
treated  in  a  proper  manner  while  out  of  doors,  many  of  these 
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Hnpleasant  meetings  between  masters  and  their  men  would  be 
avoided ;  and  not  only  that,  but  both  the  master  gardeners  and 
their  employers  would  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  healthy 
and  vigorous-growing  plants.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate 
that  no  plants  would  die  under  good  treatment ;  but  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  it  would  give  them  a  fairer  chance  to  live.  The 
mode  of  treatment  that  I  would  advise  is,  that,  when  the  plants 
are  turned  out  in  summer,  let  them  enjoy  a  partial  shade  (but 
by  no  means  place  them  close  under  a  garden  wall),  and  let 
them  have  a  free  current  of  air ;  attend  to  watering,  tying  them 
up,  &c.  I  would  also  recommend  syringing  morning  and  even- 
ing, while  the  weather  continues  hot ;  and,  by  attending  to  the 
above,  I  have  no  doubt  the  plants  will  do  well. 
November  14.  1835. 


Art.  VIL   Notice  of  a  successful  Mode  of  grafting  the  RhododSndron 
dlta-clerSnse^     By  Mr.  Joseph  Walker. 

Having  been  successful  in  propagating  JShodod^ndron  &lta- 
clerense  in  a  way  that  I  have  not  before  seen  practised,  I  make 
it  known  to  you,  hoping  that  my  doing  so  may  induce  others 
to  practise  it ;  and  trusting  it  may  be  the  means  of  making  this 
scarce  species  of  this  beautiful  genus  of  plants  more  abundant. 
Calling  at  Chatsworth  last  ^ring,  I  observed  that  they  had  a 
fine  plant  of  it  beautifully  in  bloom  ;  and  I  begged  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Paxton  to  allow  me  to  take  a  small  sprig,  which  he  kindly 
permitted  me  to  do.  I  then  inserted  the  end  of  the  sprig  into 
a  potato,  and  brought  it  home  with  me  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles.  Happening  to  have  a  small  plant  of  JRhodod^ndron 
ponticum  in  a  pot,  I  cut  it  down  to  about  5  in«  above  the  pot, 
and  grafted  it  in  the  whip  manner  with  the  small  sprig  thus  pro- 
cured, letting  the  end  still  remain  inserted  in  the  potato.  I 
then  clayed  it,  and  put  it  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  cool  vinery, 
where  it  united  to  the  stock,  and  is  now  a  healthy  plant,  standing 
put  under  a  south  wall. 

Banner  Cross^  near  Sheffield^  Nao.  10.  1835- 


Art.  VIIL     Remarks  on  cropping  Fruit-tree  Borders. 

By  Mr.  T.  Rutger. 

The  articles  which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  your  Maga« 
zine,  upon  the  injury  that  wall-fruit  trees  sustain  by  cropping  the 
borders,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  system  has  an  injurious 
effect;  and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  advanced  towards  reme- 
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dying  the  evil  is,  I  think,  worthy  oF  regard.  Every  practical 
gardener  cannot  help  appreciating  the  value  of  a  south  border 
for  early  crops  of  peas,  beans,  kidneybeans»  &c« ;  and^  in  spite 
of  the  regard  he  may  have  for  his  fruit  trees,  and  the  desire  h« 
may  feel  to  see  them  in  a  prosperous  condition,  still,  he  will  very 
reluctantly  give  up  that  portion  of  the  garden  which  is  so  ad- 
vantageous for  the  purposes  of  an  early  crop  of  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  vegetables;  and,  although  such  a  crop,  whether  of  peas, 
or  any  other,  may,  according  to  Mr.  Errington's  hints  (p.  129.), 
be  obtained  within  a  week  of  that  on  a  wall  border,  still  this 
will  not  sufficiently  gratify  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
the  first  in  their  neighbourhood  to  succeed  in  bringing  an  early 
crop  to  perfection,  and  with  whom  the  priority  of  a  single  day 
may  be  considered  a  triumph. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  the  advantages  necessary  for  wall- 
fruit  trees,  and  for  obtaining  early  crops  of  vegetables  at  the 
same  time,  a  totally  different  system  from  that  which  heretofore 
has  been  generally  pursued  seems  to  be  necessary.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that,  in  the  laying  out  of  a  new  garden  of  con- 
siderable extent,  a  compartment  should  be  appropriated  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  early  crops  of  vegetables ;  and  that 
in  this  compartment  there  should  be  erected  screens  of  some 
material  or  other,  running  east  and  west,  say  at  about  20  ft. 
distant  from  each  other,  and  about  6  ft.  high,  between  which 
borders  and  walks  might  be  formed .r  With  regard  to  the  ma- 
terials to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  such  screens,  it  may  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  be  favourably  disposed  to  the 
plan  here  hinted  at ;  taking  into  consideration  the  most  efficient, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  mode  of  carrying  the  plan 
into  effect.  In  old  gardens,  where  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
have  a  new  compartment  attached,  I  should  recofnmend  one,  or 
part  of  one,  of  the  quarters  to  be  appropriated  for  it ;  and, 
whether  in  a  new  or  an  old  garden,  the  most  sheltered  spot 
might  be  selected  for  the  above  purpose.  These  screens,  if 
constructed  of  solid  materials,  and  which  would  be  best  for  the 
refraction  of  light  and  heat,  might  be  also  convenient  for  train- 
ing young  fruit  trees,  growing  tomatoes,  &c. ;  and,  if  not  wanted 
for  such  purposes,  a  row  of  peas  or  kidneybeans  may  be  sown 
close  to  the  screen,  the  former  of  which  might  be  confined  to 
it  with  strands  of  bast,  or  any  other  material ;  and  in  this  posi- 
tion they  could  easily  be  protected  from  early  cutting  winds  and 
sharp  frosts,  and  thus  enable  the  cultivator  to  sow  earlier,  with 
a  prospect  of  almost  certain  success. 

If  objections  arise  against  the  allotment  of  a  compartment  for 

permanent  screening,    I  should  recommend  something  of  the 

kind  that  might  be  portable,  constructed  in  about  10  ft.  lengths, 

to  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  garden  that  might  be  considered 
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best  for  the  intended  crop ;  and,  on  the  removal  of  the  crop,  the 
screening  might  be  taken  away,  and  laid  by  against  another 
season. 

All,  I  think,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Errington,  that,  where  fruit 
trees  of  any  description,  whether  for  standards,  espaliers,  or  for 
Dutch  training,  are  planted  on  the  margin  of  the  quarters,  the 
borders  on  which  they  stand  should  never  be  digged;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that,  in  general,  gardens  are  found  to  be  too  small 
for  carrying  everything  into  operation  that  the  gardener  may  wish, 
and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  necessary  that  every  inch  of  ground 
be  made  available  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

63.  Portland  Places  Marchy  1836. 


Art.  IX.  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  under  Glass. 
Bv  Jasper  Wallace,  Gardener  to  William  Forsyth,  Esq.,  of 
Clayton.  {This  Essay  gained  the  Jirst  Prize  at  the  St,  Andrews 
Horticultural  Meetings  in  September ^  1835,  as  mentioned  in  Vol.  XI. 
p.  714.) 

Before  making  any  observations  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  constructing  the  vinery.  Instead  of  the 
common  practice  of  building  the  front  wall  of  the  house  on  pil- 
lars, I  would  advise  it  to  be  made  a  solid  wall  from  the  founda- 
tion, as  I  consider  an  inside  border  to  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
shrinking  of  early-forced  grapes  is,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  owing 
to  the  roots  being  over-heated,  and  not  having  sufficient  mois- 
ture, which,  when  they  extend  far  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  to  be  aware  of  at  all  times, 
without  too  often  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  vines.  Having  given 
my  objections  to  an  inside  border,  and  explained  why  I  would,  as 
before  mentioned,  make  the  front  wall  solid  from  the  foundation, 
I  may  add,  that  it  will  be  found  a  saving  of  expense.  I  consider 
upright  sashes  of  no  use,  which,  also,  would  be  a  considerable 
saving ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  back  wall  to  be  made  much 
higher  than  it  commonly  is,  as  the  vines  always  fruit  best  at 
their  extremities.  I  would  also  advise  the  house  not  to  be  made 
so  wide  as  is  usual,  which  will  give  less  strain  upon  the  rafters ; 
and,  instead  of  wooden  walks,  I  would  have  the  floor  of  the  house 
paved  with  stones,  which  would  look  much  better,  and  be  no 
more  expense  in  the  end.  I  consider  2  ft.  sufficient  height  for 
the  front  wall,  as  the  lower  it  is,  the  less  strain  there  will  be  on 
the  root  and  the  less  height  will  be  required  for  a  back  wall. 
I  think  that  the  raflers  should  be  thinner  and  deeper  than  usual ; 
and,  instead  of  the  trellis  being  hung  by  bolts  at  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance  from  the  rafters,  I  would  have  it  fastened  to  the  lower 
edge  of  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  young  wood  and  fruit  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  Where  there  is  only  one  house  to  be 
erected,  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  make  it  circular  in 
front,  as  it  would  be  more  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  With  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  the  flues,  if  the  house  is  to  be  warmed 
by  fire  heat,  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  made  lower  and 
much  wider  than  they  commonly  are,  as  the  greatest  heat  always 
proceeds  from  the  top  of  them.  I  would  have  the  furnace  or  fire- 
place made  much  larger  than  usual ;  as,  by  having  plenty  of  room 
to  make  up  a  large  slow-burning  fire,  the  operator  has  it  more 
in  his  power  to  keep  a  steady  heat  in  the  house,  than  when  the 
fireplace  is  small,  and  he  has  to  stir  it  often  to  keep  up  the  re- 
quired heat  in  cold  weather. 

I  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  border.  The  situation,  if 
not  naturally  dry,  must,  of  course,  be  rendered  so  by  draining. 
The  best  bottom,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  formed  of  large  flat  stones, 
got  from  the  top  of  a  lime  rock,  which  is  of  a  nature  that  would 
assist  the  growth  of  the  vines  when  they  reached  it.   The  border 
ought  not  to  be  deeper  than  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. ;  as,  if  it  is  more,  the 
roots  of  the  vines  will  get  away  from  the  action  of  the  summer 
weather,  and  the  goocTof  the  manure  that  may  be  put  on  the 
surface.     Instead  of  having  the  border  almost  composed  of  a 
stifi*clay,  as  is  often  the  case,  I  would  have  it  formed  of  decom- 
posed turf  and  good  black  earth,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
decomposed  cow-dung,  vegetable  mould,  and  cold  [slaked]  lime, 
well  mixed  by  frequently  turning  it,  and  which  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  for  two  years  if  convenient.     Having  the  border  filled  in 
and  subsided,  I  would  plant  the  vines  in  rather  poor  soil,  as  the 
roots  will  run  farther  in  such  soil,  the  first  year,  than  in  a  strong 
rich  soil.     I  would  have  good  strong  plants  planted  close  to  the 
wall  on  the  outside,  and  introduced  through  holes  made  in  the 
building,  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  projecting  upwards  to- 
wards the  inside,  and  proceeding  from  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  border  on  the  outside. 

I  would  not  plant  more  than  one  plant  for  every  two  sashes 
in  the  house,  as  the  less  the  roots  are  interwoven  with  one  an- 
other the  better ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  any  house 
in  this  way.  I  would  train  up  only  two  shoots  the  first  year, 
keeping  the  sashes  of  the  house  on  all  the  first  season,  until  all 
the  leaves  have  fallep  ofi*;  at  which  time  I  would  cut  down  both 
shoots  to  three  buds.  The  second  season,  I  would  put  on  the 
sashes  on  the  first  of  March,  giving  plenty  of  air  through  the 
day,  and  shutting  up  at  night.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have 
allowed  three  buas  to  remain  on  each  shoot  of  last  year's  growth, 
which  will  produce  three  for  every  sash  this  year,  which  I  would 
train  up  to  their  full  length.     There  should  be  a  little  fire  put  on 
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this  season,  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  at  night,  or  when 
the  nights  turn  cold ;  and  this  fire  should  be  continued  until 
eveiy  leaf  falls  ofi.  The  third  season,  I  would  allow  the  shoot 
in  the  middle  of  the  sash  to  remain,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  cutting  down  the  other  two  to  two  buds,  or  eyes,  which 
will  produce  two  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  fruiting  one,  and 
which  are  to  be  trained  up  to  their  full  length.  The  house  may 
be  shut  up  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  fire  lighted  about 
the  middle  of  that  month,  the  heat  being  raised  gradually  to  75°, 
at  which  it  may  be  kept  until  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  when  it  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  ofi^  by  degrees,  but  not  entirely  discontinued  until 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  off. 

I  now  come  to  the  winter  pruning  for  the  fourth  season.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  I  had  one  fruiting  shoot,  and  four  young 
shoots,  for  every  sash  last  year :  the  old  one  I  would  allow  to 
remain,  with  spurs  of  three  buds,  and  one  of  the  young  shoots 
on  each  side  of  it,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  the  other  two 
I  cut  down  to  two  buds,  which  will  produce  two  young  shoots 
on  each  side  of  the  three  fruiting  ones,  to  be  trained  up  to  their 
full  length.  If  the  vines  have  been  all  along  treated  as  above, 
they  will  now  be  very  strong,  and  will  be  able  to  stand  forcing 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  if  required ;  and  also  more  heat  than  when 
they  were  younger :  indeed,  I  consider  that  vines,  after  they 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  standing  forcing,  should  have  much 
more  heat  than  is  commonly  given  to  them. 

I  will  now  describe  my  method  of  winter  pruning  for  the  fifth 
year,  which  will  show  how  I  would  continue  it.  It  will  be  ob- 
. served,  that  I  had  three  fruiting  shoots,  and  four  young  ones,  for 
every  sash  last  year ;  the  spurred  one  I  cut  away  altogether,  and 
spur  the  two  which  had  only  fruited  one  year,  with  two  of  the 
young  shoots,  which  will  leave  two  for  cutting  down,  to  produce 
four  young  shoots  again.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  always 
two  spurred  shoots,  and  two  young  shoots  fruiting,  and  two  to 
Cut  down ;  which  is  not  only  a  regular  method  of  pruning,  but 
one  which  will  keep  the  vines  in  a  far  more  growing  state,  than 
the  common  methods  of  having  so  much  old  wood  upon  them. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  regular  method  of  winter  pruning,  that  the 
summer  pruning  can  be  done  in  much  less  time,  which  is  also  an 
advantage,  by  my  method  of  performing ;  which  is,  to  pinch  off  all 
the  laterals  which  may  appear  below  the  fruit,  and  one  bud  above 
it;  continuing  to  pinch  off  all  above  the  next  bud,  as  the  plants 
grow,  for  the  whole  season.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
bunches  which  I  would  allow  to  grow  on  each  fruiting  spur,  it 
should  be  all  that  set  well,  as  the  vines  will  be  able  to  bring  to 
maturity  almost  all  the  fruit  they  show,  if  treated  in  the  manner 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

I  have  said  that  vines,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  more  heat 
than  is  usually  given  to  them.  I  have  forced  vines  at  76®  of  fire 
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heat,  and  I  am  convinced  they  never  should  have  less,  from  the 
flowering  season  until  the  fruit  is  at  maturity.  With  regard  to 
watering,  I  commence,  as  soon  as  the  fires  are  begun,  with  syring- 
ing the  vines  with  water  which  has  been  kept  in  the  house  for  a 
night,  and  continue  so  to  do  every  night  until  the  vines  show 
flower ;  at  which  time  I  give  all  the  steam  possible  by  pouring 
water  on  the  flues  when  the  fire  is  made  up  for  the  night;  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  overdone  except  when  air  is  required, 
if  there  is  no  fro$ty  weather  to  be  apprehended.  I  consider  the 
middle  of  the  day  by  far  the  best  time  for  watering,  giving 
plenty  of  air  at  the  time ;  as  the  flues  require  to  be  warmed  too 
hurriedly  to  keep  up  the  heat  if  the  watering  is  done  at  night,  as 
is  the  usual  practice.  As  to  giving  air,  I  consider  there  should 
be  a  little  admitted  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  rises  a  very  few 
degrees  above  the  medium  heat  of  the  fire ;  and  that  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  rise  much  more  than  5°  above  it ;  at  which 
heat  the  house  should  be  shut,  when  the  sun  gets  low,  and  the 
fire  stinted  up  ;  but  the  heat  should  not  be  raised  too  hastily.  The 
thining  of  the  grapes,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  done  very  care- 
fully, as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  set,  too  much  should  not  be  done 
at  once ;  and  they  should  be  gone  over  a  second  time  shortly  ailer 
the  first. 

With  regard  to  the  surface  manuring  of  the  border,  as  soon 
as  the  wood  of  the  vines  is  fully  ripe,  it  should  be  forked  over 
about  2  in.  deep,  with  a  blunt  dung-fork,  and  6  in.  of  the  best 
cow-dung  should  be  put  on.  To  supply  liquid  manure  for  the 
border  of  one  house,  get  one  bushel  of  common  salt,  as  much 
black  soap,  and  a  quantity  of  the  drainings  of  stable-yard  dung, 
all  put  into  a  large  cask,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  week ;  after 
which,  mix  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  rain  water,  and  put  it  re- 
gularly over  the  border ;  then  put  on  as  much  common  earth 
as  will  completely  cover  the  dung,  but  no  more.  In  this  state 
the  border  should  remain  until  the  month  of  April,  when  there 
should  be  none  of  this  covering  taken  ofi^;  instead  of  nearly  taking 
off  the  whole,  as  is  the  general  custom,  and  often  digging  the 
border  nearly  a  full  spade  deep,  and  cropping  it  with  potatoes  or 
cauliflowers,  which  is,  certainly,'a  very  wrong  practice.  All  that 
should  be  done  to  the  border  in  the  spring  is,  to  break  the  sur- 
fece  well  with  a  rake,  and  sow  the  whole  with  dwarf  annual  flower 
seeds.  It  will  be  allowed  by  every  one,  the  least  conversant  with 
the  nature  of  vegetation,  that  the  nearer  to  the  action  of  the  sum- 
mer weather  the  roots  of  any  plant  are  the  better ;  and,  as  the 
vine  is  a  plant  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  food,  its  roots  run 
in  search  of  it  wherever  it  can  be  found  :  so  this  very  rich  surface 
which  I  have  directed  to  be  made  will  be  found,*  on  examination, 
to  be  full  of  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  it  is  the  very  life  of  them, 
to  have  sufficient  nourishment  so  near  to  the  surface. 
September^  1835. 
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Art.  X.  Description  and  Result  of  suspended  Trellises  in  early 
Forcing'houseSi  as  a  Method  Jor  more  readily  forwarding  Vines^ 
Sfc.  By  Mr.  Charles  Pullar^  Gardener  to  J.  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq., 
Champion  Hill,  CamberwelL 

I  HAVE  under  my  charge  a  hot-house,  of  the  curvilinear  con- 
struction, 40  ft  long,  heated  by  hot  water,  with  vines  planted 
outside,  and  introduced  througn  the  front  wall ;  there  are  also 
vines  planted  inside  on  the  back  wall,  trained  on  the  spur  system  r 
and  there  is  a  pine-pit  in  the  centre,  containing  pines  in  a  fruit- 
ing state. '  The  command  of  artificial  heat  is  sufficient,  and  there 
is  no  obstruction  of  light ;  but,  when  the  sun  shines  bright,  the 
internal  air  is  heated  to  excess,  as  the  means  of  admitting  the 
external  air  are  limited;  consequently  the  vines  are  exposed  to 
extremes  in  sunny  weather ;  and,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  they 
would  receive  a  severe  check  in  cloudy  weather  and  in  cold 
nights,  being  near  the  glass. 

To  give,  in  some  measure,  more  uniformity  to  the  heat,  I 
lowered  the  vines  by  tying  them  to  iron  rods  belonging  to  another 
house  not  in  use ;  fixing  their  lower  ends,  and  suspending  the 
upper  ends  at  pleasure.  One  half  of  the  vines  in  the  house  were 
thus  let  down  from  the  glass  about  S  ft.  or  4  ft.  The  other  vines 
were  trained  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  fixed  trellises,  12  in.  from 
the  glass. 

Tne  comparative  results,  even  in  the  same  house,  after  two 
months' trial,  were  in  favour  of  the  lowered  vines,  which  were  more 
than  two  weeks  in  advance ;  they  being  in  a  state  to  be  thinned 
in  their  bunches,  while  the  vines  kept  near  the  glass  were  only 
in  flower.  Another  advantage  was  in  productiveness ;  as,  though 
those  nearest  the  glass  showed  bunches  of  grapes  generally,  yet, 
owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  season,  and  their  being  so  near 
to  the  wet,  many  of  the  bunches  failed  in  perfecting  their  fruit, 
and  were  consequently  useless. 

The  above  remarks  give  a  proof  favourable  to  the  experiment 
of  suspended  trellises,  upon  the  conditions  mentioned,  at  the  first 
stages  of  the  course  of  forcing ;  and,  also,  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  it  will  be  of  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  the  vine 
leaves  from  being  dried  up ;  and  they  will  be  better  preserved  to 
perfect  their  fruit  buds  for  the  after-season,  likewise  affording 
succession  of  fruit  in  the  same  house.  The  mode  I  had  recourse 
to  was  only  temporary ;  but  the  trellis  might  be  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  lowered  or  raised  at  ease,  and  in  little 
time ;  so  that,  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  give  air  to  the  back 
of  a  hot-house  in  case  of  several  successive  sunny  days,  the  vines 
might  be  let  down,  and  at  night  raised  to  any  distance  that  might 
be  deemed  proper. 

I  have  thus  given  but  general  ideas;  however,  at  the  end  of 
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the  season,  if  an  opportunity  offers,  I  will  detail  more  minutely 
the  full  result  of  the  fruit  ripening,  and  all  the  sorts  of  grapes 
in  the  house,  if  you  deem  it  necessary,  and  will  forward  them 
for  observation. 
March  26.  1836. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  details  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent alludes;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  hope  he  will 
favour  us  with  his  method  for  destroying  the  white  scale  (see 
p.  160.),  to  which  he  refers  in  his  postscript.] 


Art.  XL     A  Plan  for  growing  Potatoes  and  Dahlias  on  the  same 
Ground,  and  in  the  same  Season.    By  J.  H.  R. 

I  AM  fearful  that  I  shall  be  thought  troublesome,  if  I  give  you 
my  plan  of  growing  potatoes  and  dahlias ;  yet  some  of  your 
numerous  readers,  who  are  fond  of  profitable  and  ornamental 
gardening,  may  like  to  follow  it.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
have  nearly  all  fallen  from  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  seedling 
weeds  are  near  coming  to  seed,  I  fork  over  all  the  spare  ground 
where  crops  have  been  growing,  which  leaves  it  in  a  neat  state 
during  the  winter.  In  February,  I  plant  my  potatoes  (the  early 
Shaws),  which  I  generally  put  into  the  ground  whole;  but,  if  the 
potato  is  large,  I  divide  it  by  drawing  the  knife  through  the 
middle  of  the  cluster  of  eyes  at  the  end  of  the  potato.  I  begin 
planting  the  large  beds,  having  the  first  row  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  edge ;  after  setting  down  the  line,  I  dig  a  trench  with- 
out treading  upon  the  spade,  and,  as  I  come  back,  clean  out  the 
trench  to  about  4  in.  deep.  I  put  in  the  sets,  then  remove  the 
line  3  ft.  or  3^  ft.,  and  dig  another  trench  in  the  same  manner, 
having  a  wooden  rake  by  me  to  pull  in  the  earth  over  the  sets, 
and  rake  the  ground  even  as  the  work  of  planting  goes  on.  I 
next  remove  the  line  2  ft.,  and  dig  another  trench,  which  leaves 
but  sufficient  space  for  the  moulding  up  of  the  potatoes.  I  next 
remove  the  line  3  ft.  or  3^  ft.,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  grown  a  sufficient  height  to  be  seen,  I  fork  the 
ground  one  fork  wide  on  each  side  of  the  row,  by  thrusting  in 
the  fork  and  pressing  it  down,  so  as  to  raise  the  earth,  and  thus 
leaViB  it,  not  to  throw  it  out  When  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
high,  I  mould  them  up,  observing  to  mould  them  highest  on 
the  wide  side,  so  as  to  give  the  stalks  an  inclination  to  fall  be- 
tween the  narrow  rows,  where  they  are  to  be  kept,  so  that  one 
side  of  each  row  may  have  the  full  benefit  of- light  and  air. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  I  put  on  between  the  wide  rows  a 
slight  coat  of  dung,  and  dig  it  in  close  to  the  moulding  of  the 
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potatoes.  By  this  plan  the  potatoes  do  not  get  at  the  dung, 
until  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  bear  it  without  injuring  their 
flavour.  I  plant  the  dahlias  5  ft.  asunder  between  ^the  wide 
rows  of  potatoes,  placing  a  stake  about  2  ft.  high  to  each  plant, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it,  and  marking  the  place  where 
a  taller  stake  is  afterwards  to  be  placed.  In  July  and  August, 
the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  and  the  ground  cleared.  If  the 
weather  should  be  dry,  and  the  dahlias  likely  to  require  water, 
I  then  make  basins  round  the  plants  before  levelling  the  soil. 
Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  I  have  had  a  more  abundant 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  of  better  flavour ;  and,  instead  of  the 
ground  appearing  as  if  lying  waste  after  they  are  gathered,  I 
have  something  to  look  at.  As  my  garden  rises  on  each  side 
from  the  centre  walk,  I  can  assure  you  the  dahlias,  when  the 
colours  are  well  mixed,  make  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
Saffron  JValden,  March  9.  1836. 


Art.  XII.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Chicory  as  a  Salad  Plants  as 
practised  in  Belgium,  By  Dr.  LippolDi  Author  of  the  '^  Taschen- 
buch  der  verstandigen  G&rtners." 

During  my  journey  through  Belgium,  in  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary and  February  of  the  year  1834',  I  was  struck  with  seeing 
a  winter  salad  on  the  landlord's  table,  and  another  in  the  vege- 
table market,  which  recommended  themselves  as  much  to  the  eye 
by  their  beautifully  yellow  and  red  speckled  leaves,  as  to  the  taste 
by  their  agreeable  bitter.  I  enquired  the  name  of  this  salad,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  called  the  Chicoree  de  Bruges  all 
over  Belgium.  It  is  grown  in  a  cellar,  like  the  wild  chicory 
(Cichorium  i'ntybus  i.),  which  the  Parisian  vegetable-growers 
bring  in  such  quantities  to  market,  and  which  is  called,  jocosely, 
Barbe  de  Capucin.  There  is,  however,  one  difierence :  the  thick 
roots  of  the  Chicor6e  de  Bruges  produce  broad  leaves,  and  lux- 
uriant young  shoots ;  whilst  the  roots  of  the  Barbe  de  Capucin^ 
or  wild  chicory,  have  such  small  leaves,  that  a  bundle  of  fifty 
roots  scarcely  produces  a  moderately  sized  plateful  of  salad  ;  while 
from  one  dozen  of  roots  of  the  other  a  good-sized  dish  of  salad 
can  be  obtained.  My  predilection  for  garden  culture  induced 
me  to  procure  seeds  of  this  vegetable,  and  the  following  inform- 
ation for  its  cultivation. 

The  seed  is  sown  about  midsummer,  in  deeply  dug  garden  soil, 
well  manured  with  rotten  dung:  it  should  be  but  thinly  sown,  so 
that  the  plants  may  have  sufiicient  space  to  grow.  When  the 
young  plants  produce  leaves,  they  should  be  thinned,  so  that  each 
plant  may  stand  at  least  1ft.  apart  from  the  others*   Those  that 
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are  taken  out  may  be  replanted  in  another  place.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  ground  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  well 
watered  from  time  to  time.  About  the  end  of  October,  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  forcing  begins,  when  the  roots  that  are 
too  long  should  be  cut  off,  and  all  the  leaves  also,  except  those  in 
the  very  centre.  The  roots  are  then  planted  in  a  bed  of  earth,  in  a 
cellar  that  is  of  a  moderate  warmth  and  completely  dark ;  the  bed 
should  be  broad,  and  consist  of  light  garden  mould,  neither  too 
damp  nor  too  dry ;  and  the  plants  should  be  either  one  foot,  or 
two  thirds  of  a  foot,  from  each  other,  and  watered  moderately. 
In  the  course  of  a  month,  the  produce  may  with  certainty  be  ob- 
tained. The  largest  outer  leaves  should  only  be  taken,  and  those 
in  the  centre  left  to  grow.  It  may  easily  be  seen  from  these  di- 
rections that  the  cultivation  of  the  chicory  is  very  simple ;  and  I 
will  only  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  gave  some  of  the  seeds  to  my 
esteemed  friend  and  patron,  William  Christy,  Esq.,  Clapham 
Road,  who  permitted  his  gardener  to  sow  them.  Although  the 
seed  was  sown  tolerably  thick,  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  bed,  the 
plants  grew  so  luxuriantly  without  any  attention  or  care,  that  their 
dark  green  thick  bushes  of  leaves  covered  the  whole  border  2  ft. 
broad.  I  think  the  chicory  in  this  state  might  be  cooked  as  spinach ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  tried  it,  though  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 
The  plants,  however,  would  not  do  so  well  for  producing  winter 
salad  if  they  were  to  be  forced,  after  having  been  deprived  of  their 
leaves  in  summer  for  spinach.  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  in 
the  autumn,  that  the  roots,  notwithstanding. the  plants  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  too  close  together,  had  grown  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  and  were  from  l^ft.  to  2  ft.  long.  I  observed  two  va- 
rieties amongst  the  plants ;  one  had  curly  leaves,  very  much  cut^ 
and  of  a  uniform  green  colour ;  the  other  had  varied  green  and 
brown  speckled  leaves,  quite  smooth  round  the  edges.  Both 
kinds  equalled  my  highest  expectations.  Agreeably  to  the  di- 
rections, I  took  off  all  the  outer  leaves,  and  planted  the  roots  in 
Mr.  Christy's  cellar.  They  were  sixty  in  number ;  and  I  planted 
them  half  a  foot  apart:  in  the  course  of  a  month  they  produced 
fine  strong  leaves.  The  first  variety  had  beautiful  pale  yellow 
curly  leaves ;  but  the  second  was  much  more  splendid,  with  red 
and  yellow  mottled  leaves,  of  a  very  agreeable  bitter  taste,  and 
very  tender.  This  salad  is  not  only  very  wholesome,  like  all  the 
chicories,  but  is  a  true  ornament  to  the  table,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  grown  very  clean.  During  the  space  of  two 
months,  I  never  saw  a  decayed  leaf  in  the  cellar,  a  snail,  or  any 
vermin  whatever.  As  I  have  two  plants  keeping  for  seed,  if  it 
ripen,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  and  other  friends  of  gardening 
some  next  year.  I  only  wonder  that  this  chicory  is  not  so  weU 
known  in  France  and  England  as  it  deserves.     I  have  only  to 
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remark,  in  the  last  place,  that  these  plants  differ  as  much  from  the 
coffee  chicory,   as   from   the  wild  chicory   and   the  common 
chicory,  while  they,  perhaps,  are  only  a  variety  of  the  latter. 
10.  Commerce  Place^  North  Brixton  Road,  Dec.  1835. 
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Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  Ss.  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
King's  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4&  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet* s  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  3^.  coloured,  2«.  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

Mounds  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cuU 
tivated  in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  \s.6d.f  small  1^. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  F.L.S. 

^      Liindcea, 

921.  LrNUM. 

•Berendidri  Hook.    Berendier*8    O  ? \  or  ?2    au    TO    Bejar    1835    S    &1    Bot  mag.  SiSO 

agmm^me:  F16tstt'  Hook.  MSS. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  new  species  of  Zlnum,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Drummond  at  Rio  Brazos  and  San  Felipe,  and 
introduced  by  him  into  our  gardens  in  1835.  In  the  Glasgow 
garden,  it  has  been  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  where  it  flowered  in 
August;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  it  may  prove  a  hardy 
annual,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  gardens. 
{Bat.  Mag.,  April.) 

Legumindcea,  or  Yabdcece  Lindl. 

SlU.  KENNBTDYyl. 
•19881a  SfcirUng*  LindL    Stirling's    i.  lJ  or  ?S    ap    S    Swan  River    1834    ?C    8.p    Bot  reg.  1815 

^^  A  graceful  green-house  trailing  plant,  native  of  the  Swan 
River.  It  was  raised  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Whitmore 
Lodge,  from  seed?  given  to  him  by  Sir  James  Stirling,  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  has  been 
named.  It  has  thin,  broad,  pale  green  leaves,  fringed  with 
long  weak  hairs ;  and  its  twin  scarlet  flowers  sufficiently  charac- 
terise this  species,  which,  moreover,  is  botanically  remarkable 
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for  having  its  bracts  collected  into  a  whorl,  or  even  grown  toge- 
ther into  a  little  involucre." 
'Rosdce€e. 

15S8.  POTENTFLLA  L.  Cfard.  543 

*ia613a  moUlMima  Lekm.    •ofte^Ueaoed     ^  A  or  1|    jLs     Y     Europe    1832    8    co    Mannd's  bot 

A  free-flowerinff  and  showy  sort  of  Potentilla,  raised  from 
seeds  sent  from  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden.  Mr.  Maund  has 
some  doubt  whether  it  is  a  distinct  species :  he  says,  *'  It 
approaches  near  to  Potentilla  ThomasiV  of  Tenore,  and,  pro- 
bably, may  be  the  identical  plant."  It  ripens  seeds,  and  requires 
no  peculiarity  of  management.    {Bot.  Gard.y  April.) 

fUOflL  CRATJE\}US  1S908  microcllrpa  Lindl  Bot.  Reg.  1846. ;  C.  spathuUta  Eliioi,  FL  a  Carol  i.  p^  525. ; 
Arb.  brit  t  31.  k. ;  not  of  Michaux  nor  of  Furth. 

Spec.  Char.  Subspinose ;  leaves  in  fascicles,  oblong-cuneated, 
3-cleft,  lobed  and  crenated,  smooth,  shining;  corymbs  many- 
flowered;  calyx  smooth;  segments  ovate,  quite  entire;  fruit 
ovate  subrotund,  smooth,  5-celled;  stone  thin.    {Lindl.) 

**  Few  hardy  plants  are  more  deserving  of  general  admiration,  for  the  neat 
ness  of  their  fohaee,  the  diversity  of  their  manner  of  growing,  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  in  the  spring,  or  the  gay  appearance  of  their  numerous  richly 
coloured  haws  in  the  autumn  than  the  various  species  of  the  genus  CVatae^gus ; 
and  yet  they  are  little  known,  except  to  the  curious  collector.  They  are  not 
very  frequently  seen  in  gardens,  if  we  except  a  few  varieties  of  the  common 
hawthorn ;  and  botanists  themselves  have  paid  them  but  little  attention.  I 
therefore  propose  to  avail  myself  of  the  circulation  of  this  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bnnging  the  subject  into  more  notice,  and  of  showing  how  very  well 
deserving  the  species  of  CVatae^gus  are  of  general  cultivation ;  but,  as  they  are 
very  much  alike  in  flower,  and  as  their  strongest  claims  to  be  considered  orna- 
mental plants  arise  from  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  and  fruit,  it  is  in  the  latter 
state  that  they  will  generally  be  represented.  C.  microc^rpa  is,  according  to 
Elliot,  a  native  of  the  upper  districts  of  Georgia  and  Carolina ;  in  Colombia 
county,  Georgia,  common,  growing  to  a  small  tree,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high. 
It  was  also  collected  in  an  unusually  spiny  state  by  Mr.  Drummond,  in  the 
province  of  Texas.  Ellliot  confounds  it  with  C.  spathulata,  which,  as  described 
by  Michaux  and  Pursh,  must  be  a  different  species  in  the  way  of  C,  parvifblia, 
and  allied  to  C.  virginiana  of  the  English  nurseries.  In  this  country,  C  micro- 
carpa  is  a  small  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  drooping  branches,  and  something 
of  the  habit  of  the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  have  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  are  remarkably  shining  and  deep  green ;  they  usually  grow  in  clusters ;  have 
a  long  stalk,  tapering  upwards  into  a  blade,  which  is  sometimes  nearly  entire, 
with  only  a  tooth  or  two  at  the  end ;  sometimes  they  are  3-Iobed  with  cre« 
nated  segments;  and  occasionally  they  are  deeply  3-parted;  their  form  is 
always  more  or  less  spathulate.  The  stipules  of  the  more  vigorous  branches- 
are  large  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  C.  cordata,  and  later  than  most 
others.  The  fruit  is  rather  abundant,  but  small ;  and,  although  bright  red, 
does  not  make  much  show  upon  the  branches.  The  sides  of  the  stones  of  the 
fruit  are  unusually  thin  for  a  Cratae^gus."   (^Bot,  Beg,,  April.) 

18923  heteropbtlU    Bot  reg.  1. 1161.  and  1. 1847 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  bright,  falling  off  late,  lanceolate- cu- 
neate,  toothed  at  the  apex,  3-cleft,  pinnatifid,  segments  serrated; 
tube  of  calyx  fusiform ;  cymes  many-flowered ;  flowers  1 -styled; 
fruit  ovate,  including  one  nut,  with  a  hard  bony  shell,  and  one 
seed ;  stipules  large,  pinnatifid.    (Lindl.) 
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**  The  tree/'  Dr.  Lindley  obsenres,  from  which  the  drawing  in  the  Register 
was  taken,  **  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  that  very  extensive  collection  of 
hardy  trees  and  shnihs.  It  forms  a  dense  pyramidal  head,  leafs  among  the 
first  of  the  genus,  and  is  soon  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow-white  blossoms. 
After  the  latter  have  fallen  away,  the  leaves  become  fully  developed,  and,  from 
their  shining  surface,  neat  figure,  and  firmness  of  texture,  render  the  tree  still 
a  beautiful  object.  Finally,  the  rich  crimson  of  the  numerous  haws,  which 
adorn  the  branches  in  the  last  days  of  autumn,  harmonises  beautifully  with  the 
fiidio^  verduae  of  the  leaves."    (Bot,  Beg,,  April.) 

We  have  quoted  the  specific  characters  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  Dr.  Lindley's  remarks  on  them,  at  length, 
in  order  to  lend  our  aid  in  attracting  attention  to  this  very  in- 
teresting genus  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  We  are  much  gra- 
tified to  find  that  Dr.  Lindley  proposes  to  bring  them  into  more 
notice,  and  to  show,  as  quoted  above,  "  how  very  well  deserving 
they  are  of  general  cultivation."  We  have  been  endeavouring 
to  impress  this  on  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  for  the  last  three 
years,  and,  we  hope,  not  without  some  effect  We  have  already 
figured  thirty-five  sorts  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  the  entire 
trees  drawn  from  nature,  from  specimens  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  or  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  a 
scale  of  11  in.  to  4  ft. ;  and  the  botanical  specimens,  all  from  the 
same  sources,  and  all  drawn  by  Mr.  Sowerby  on  wood,  to  a  scale 
of  2  in.  to  1  ft.  We  have  more  species  and  varieties  to  figure 
before  our  monograph  of  this  genus  in  the  Arboretum  will  be 
complete;  and,  besides  these,  we  mean  to  give,  in  the  same 
work,  figures  of  one  leaf  of  each  species  and  variety,  the  exact 
size  of  nature,  traced  from  the  real  leaves,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  have  done  figures  of  the  leaves  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  the  genus  A'cer  in  the  number  of  the  Arboretum  for  April. 
We  rely  much  more  on  figures  of  this  genus,  as,  indeed,  of 
most  others,  than  on  descriptions,  however  elaborate ;  for  thorns 
vary  so  much  in  the  size  and  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the 
absence  or  presence  of  spines  and  bractess,  that  we  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  specific  character  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  embrace  only  those  points  which  are  common  to  all  the 
forms  of  the  species,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  any  one  to 
make  out  the  species  in  any  one  of  its  forms.  In  fact,  this  may 
be  said  of  specific  characters  and  botanical  descriptions  gene- 
rally ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  dried  specimens  and  drawings 
or  engravings.  Even  specific  characters,  drawn  from  dried 
specimens,  drawings,  or  engravings,  cannot,  in  many  cases,  be 
altogether  depended  on  :  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to 
any  genus  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  species  which 
are  not  all  natives  of  the  same  country,  or  which  have  not  been 
seen  together  in  the  same  garden,  for  several  years,  by  some 
botanist  who  has  described  them.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
will  ever  enable  botanists  to  bring  their  characters  and  descrip- 
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lions  to  perfection,  but  seeing  all  the  species  of  a  genus  growing 
together  in  the  same  garden,  and  studying  them  there  for  several 
years.  Things,  however,  must  go  on  as  they  are  for  a  lonff 
time ;  but,  however  impracticable  the  possibility  of  studying  all 
the  species  of  a  genus  in  the  same  garden  may  seem  at  present, 
it  is  an  object  that,  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  science, 
will  certainly  be  ultimately  attained.  When  there  shall  be  bo- 
tanists and  botanic  gardens  established  in  almost  every  country, 
and  a  universal  intercourse  among  botanists,  it  will  then  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  assign  to  each  garden  the  genus  or 
genera  which  it  ought  more  particularly  to  contain. 

To  return  to  the  figures  in  the  Botanical  Register :  they  are 
most  beautifully  executed ;  and,  being  of  the  natural  size,  and 
coloured,  and  of  species  more  absolute  and  limited  in  their  forms 
than  most  others  of  the  genus,  they  cannot  fail  to  enable  any  one 
instantlv  to  recognise  the  species  they  represent. 

Ona^dcea.  ' 

1188a.  OODE^/if  Spach.  (See  OartLMag.,  xiL  136.;  unexplained,  but,  doublesa,  a  Latinised  proper  oama) 
«l§pida  LindL     pretty        O  pr  Ik     au.s     Fk       California      18S5     S     Itl      Bot.  reg.  1849 

*^  A  pretty  new  annual,  found  in  California  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  July, 
183.5.  In  some  respects,  especially  in  the  spots  on  its  petals, 
it  resembles  Godetm  ((E'noth^ra)  quadrivulnera,  but  is  more 
handsome  than  that  species :  in  reality,  it  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Godetia  (6Enothera)  decdmbens ;  but  that  species,  independ-^ 
ently  of  its  glaucous  leaves,  decumbent  habit,  and  whole- 
coloured  flowers,  has  less  shaggy  and  more  linear  fruit."  {Bot. 
Iteg.j  April.) 

The  genus  Godetm  has  been  formed  from  certain  species  of 
6Enothera,  by  M.  Spach,  a  German  botanist  resident  in  Paris, 
who  has  published  several  monographs  of  both  herbaceous  and 
ligneous  genera,  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Copies 
of  several  of  the  latter  M.  Spach  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
us,  together  with  dried  specimens  illustrative  of  his  names,  and 
for  which  mark  of  attention  and  kindness  •  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  M.  Spach  our  best  thanks.  We  shall  notice 
M.  Spach's  arrangement  of  the  hardy  ligneous  genera,  to  which 
he  has  directed  our  attention,  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Melastomdcea. 

3345.  CHJETOGA'STRA. 

*gT&cilis  Hook,       slender       IZD  pr  1       jn       R  Li     Brazil      1834     S     p.l     Bot  mag.  3481 

An  extremely  beautiful  melastomaceous  plant,  raised  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  received  from  the  col- 
lector, Mr.  Tweedie,  who  sent  them  from  South  Brazil.  It 
requires  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  blossoms  in  June.   {Bot.  Mag., 

April.) 

u  2 
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€!omp6nUej  $  TidndifU^a^  $$  Senecionidea^  $$$  H^/mi^as,  $$$§  G£^- 

linsogeaSi  j§§§§  Madi^ae. 

•OXYITRA  2kr.   (It  to  nippoMd  that  thto  word  to  from  onu,  sharp,  and  oura,  a  tail ;  but  its 

appHeatloa  to  not  obvioua.)  [Bot  reg.  1850 

•dUTsaDtbemOIdes  Dec.    Cbryaantbemum-like     O  or  1|    au.8    T     California     ?  1834    S    Itl 

A  new  genus  of  Comp6sitae»  placed  by  M.  De  Candolle,  in 
his  catalogue  of  the  genera  of  that  order,  in  the  second  edition 
of  Dr.  Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany^  in  the  subdivision 
Madiea. 

A  hardy  annual,  found  by  Douglas  in  California,  and  sent  by 
him  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that, 
though  it  has  **  very  much  the  aspecr.  of  Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium,  except  that  it  is  not  half  so  tall,  it  agrees  very  nearly  in 
structure  with  the  widely  different  genus  Madia^  It  flowers  in 
August  and  September,  *'  ripening  seeds  in  abundance."  (Bot. 
Beg.y  April.) 

Scropkulartdcea:, 

45.  FBRaNXCA  h. 
•M3»  cultiU  C?ffor«.]    lofty    ^  A  or  4    JUu    B    Siberia    1816    D   Itl    Maund's  bot  gard.  f.  543 

"  A  well-marked  and  distinct  species,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  case  with  many  of  this  extensive  genus.  It  is  a  plant  of 
elegant  growth ;  and  its  handsome  spikes  of  blue  flowers  are 
very  ornamental,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Verdnica  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." 

It  does  not  increase  very  freely,  but  may  be  divided  every 
autumn ;  and,  doubtless,  might  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
stems,  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  glass.  {^Bot,  Gard.^ 
April.) 

'Etricdcece, 

CSd  series,  t  35a 
tll04t  ZENO^BIif  specibsa  D.  Don^  in  Edin.  PbiL  Journ.,  Julv,  1384,  p.  152. ;  Swt  B.  FL  Oard. 
^ftKM^ftne :  Andr6nieda  specidsa  Mich. ;  Hort  Brit  Na  11041. 

The  genus  Zenobia  has  been  formed  by  Professor  Don  from 
a  part  of  the  species  previously  included  in  Andr6meda.  It  is 
**  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  Queen  of  Palmyra,  alike  celebrated 
for  her  virtue,  learning,  and  misfortunes."  {Brit.  Mow^-Gard., 
April.) 

1SS9.  AHODODE'NDRON  4343  fldvum  D.  Don,    Spn. :  AkMea  p6ntica  [Sw.  fl.  gard.  S.  s.  t.  331 

▼ar.  •eoronirium  2>.  Don     ^xUmd-flowered    dl  or  7     myjn     rich  Y     HoIL     1832  ?    L    a.pkl 

This  is  one  of  the  new  Ghent  azaleas,  as  they  are  commonly 
called  in  the  nurseries ;  a  number  of  the  species  of  that  genus 
being  now  united  with  jKhodod^ndron.  This  variety  may  be 
considered  as  an  improvement  of  the  commonest  kind  of  azalea 
sold  in  the  nurseries ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  rich  yellow,  and  are 
produced  in  large  compact  clusters.  Professor  Don  remarks 
that  it  <*may  be  regarded  as  the  handsomest  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  kinds."    {Brit*  Mow.* Gard.^  April.) 

"Eaipi^iorbikcess. 

*P<rins6ttia  (Gra.)  *pulch6rrima  Gra.,  £uph6rbia  Poinsettia 
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Buist  MS.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie  of  Philadelphia, 
in  p.  209.,  as  a  splendid  plant,  is  recorded  in  Jameson's  Journal 
for  April,  vol.  xx.  p.  412.,  as  having  been  introduced  to  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  James  Macnab,  in  Nov., 
1834<,  and  as  having  flowered  twice  there  in  18S5 ;  subsequently, 
with  Dr.  Neill,  at  Canonmills;  and  again  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  Feb.,  1836.  From  the  information  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Macnab,  it  has  been  imported  into  several 
British  collections  from  Mr.  Buist's  garden*  ^*  Nothing  can  be 
more  ornamental,"  Dr.  Graham  observes,  "  in  the  stove.  The 
rose-like  whorls  of  bracteae  which  terminate  the  branches  have 
been  seen,  on  the  large  plants  cultivated  at  Philadelphia,  as  much 
as  20  in.  across,  and  equal  in  colour  to  the  finest  tints  of  /^fi- 
biscus  226sa-sin6nsis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  forms  a 
new  generic  type,  though,  in  several  species  of  ^uph6rbm,  espe- 
cially E.  spl6ndens,  there  are  the  rudiments  of  the  remarkable 
septa  found  in  the  involucre  here.  I  have  dedicated  it,  if  not 
to  its  original  discoverer,  at  least  to  one  who  has  first  brought  it 
into  cultivation,  and  into  general  notice  among  botanists,  and 
from  whose  exertions  many  additions  to  our  collections  of  plants 
from  Mexico  are  expected.  At  Philadelphia  the  plant  is  ex- 
posed in  open  air  during  summer;  but  is  placed  in  the  stove 
during  winter,  at  which  season,  or  early  in  spring,  there,  as 
here,  it  seems  to  have  its  period  of  flowering."  [Edin>  New 
Phil,  Joum^i  April.) 
Orchidiceas, 

fi66B.  ANGRJE'CUM.  Tr,m    Bot  kk  18i4 

•cau<ULtum  Xmdi:     iaSitAJabemmed    jfQS]    cu     1)?    au     WYO    Sierra  Leon*    1834?    , 

*'  A  most  remarkable  new  species  of  Angrce'cumy  imported  from  Sierra 
Leone  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  whose  collection  the  accompanying  draw* 
ing  was  made  in  August  last.  At  present  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so ;  for  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difBcult  of  the  tribe  to 
manage  successfully.  In  the  nursery  at  Hackney,  it  is  attached  to  a  piace  of 
wood  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove  for  epiphytes.  The  most  curious 
point  of  structure  in  this  species  is  the  unusual  length  of  its  spur,  which  mea- 
sures 9  in.  from  its  base  to  its  two-lobed  apex.  The  only  parallels  to  this, 
among  all  the  orchideous  plants  I  am  acquainted  with,  are  those  of  Habe- 
naria  longicauda,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  t.  2957.,  and  of  Angrai^' 
cum  sesquipedale  of  Du  Petit  Thouars's  Orchide<By  t.  QQ.  and  t.  67.  For  what 
wise  purposes  these  extraordinary  appendages  mav  have  been  destined  by 
nature,  we  may  well  be  unable  to  imagine.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  be 
added  to  the  vast  list  of  objects  which,  to  our  confined  apprehension,  appear 
merely  intended  to  exhibit  the  endless  diversity  of  power  of  the  Creator/* 
(J?of.  Reg,y  April.) 

25S7.  MAXILLA'RIA.  [reg.  IStf 

ixvitkKexinLindL    brownish     i$  QS    ctt     |    d    Tsfa  spot     THnidad     ?16S4    D   p.r.w    M. 
Sifnonyme:  M.  fUsckta  H^r/. 

Described  in  our  Vol.  XL  p.  588.  Imported  by  Mr.  Low  of 
Clapton.  It  flowered  at  Chatswortfa  in  I8S49  and  is  now  gene- 
ral in  collections;  in  some,  under  the  name  of  M.  fuscata.    ^^  By 

no  means  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  getius ;   nevertheless,  its 
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yellow  labellum,    richly  spotted   with   crimson,  is  a  beautiful 
object,  when  closely  examined."   {Bot.  Beg,,,  April.) 

S47a  PERISTETRIA  Hook.  C9479 

«p6ndula  irooit.    praduloua     /[  (2S  or  1    Ja     Oih  W    Demerara    ?18a5    D    p.r.w    Bot  mag. 

*^  This  fine  plant  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  curious  genus 
Perist^ria,  of  which  only  one  species  (P.  elata  Bot,  Mag.^ 
t.  3116.)  was  hitherto  known,  and  that  was  a  native  of  Panama. 
The  present  one  was  imported,  with  many  other  varieties,  from 
Demerara,  by  John  Allcard,  Esq.,  in  whose  stove,  at  Stratford 
Green,  it  flowered  in  January  of  the  present  year,  and  who 
kindly  sent  us  the  drawing  here  engraved,  from  the  pencil  of 
V.  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  Associate  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours." 
{Bot.  Mag.i  April.) 

Amatyllkc^sd. 

*  Sceptrdnthes  Graham  (from  sJceptron^  a  sceptre,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  the  perianth,  which  is  2 in. 
long,  and  1^  in.  across)  f  Drummond/V.  This  is  a  new  name,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Graham  to  be  given  to  the  Zephyranthes  Drum- 
m6nd/V  of  Don,  in  Sweet's  Brit.  Flaw.-Gard.^  328.,  and  our 
No.  *8022a,  p.  184.  The  reason  given  is  as  follows:  —  "  The 
length  of  tube,  and  especially  the  adhering  filaments,  seem  to 
me  to  remove  the  plant  from  the  genus  Zephyranthes;  the 
greater  shortness  of  the  tube,  the  less  flattened  limb,  and  the 
stipitate  germen  prevent  me  from  uniting  it  to  the  genus 
Coop^rw."    {Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.^  April.) 


REVIEWS. 
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(^Continued from  p.  85.) 

43.  Journal  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society^  at  Chiswick^  during  the  Year  1831.     By 
Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  Under  Gardener  in  the  Fruit  Department. 

44.  A  Report  upon  the  Varieties  of  the  Bean  cultivated  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  By  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Under  Gar- 
dener in  the  Kitchen-Garden  Department. 

This  Report  and  one  on  Peas,  by  the  same  experienced  author, 
which  we  shall  give  in  next  Number,  *^are  intended  to  reduce  the 
discordant  nomenclature  of  the  seed-shops  to  something  like  order ; 
to  enable  the  gardener  to  know  the  quality  of  the  sorts  he  is 
unaccustomed  to  cultivate ;  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  his  buying 
the  same  kind .  under  different  names.  The  results  which  have 
been  arrived  at  are  taken  from  the  observations  of  several  suo- 
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cessive  years,  and  the  comparison  of  many  thousand  samples ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  only  eleven  kinds  of  beans  can  be  dis- 
tinguished among  forty-three  reputed  varieties. 


c« 


1.  Dwarf  Fan.  French  Synonyme :  Feve  naine  k  chassis.  Engiish  Sy^ 
nonymes  :  Fan  or  bog,  dwarf  cluster  or  bog,  broad.  —  Steins  about  2|  ft.  high. 
Blossoms  white.  Pods  short  and  nearly  round,  seldom  containing  mor^than 
three  beans,  which  are  white,  small,  and  nearly  oblong.  A  very  abundant  bearer^ 
rather  late  and  oi  good  quality. 

**  2.  Early  Mazagan.  French  Synonyme  :  Feve  de  Mazacan.  EngKih  Sy^ 
nonymes:  Mazagan,  Stidolph's  new  early. — Stems  about  4^  tl.  high,  but  some- 
times more,  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early.  Blossoms  white.  Pods  rather  short, 
seldom  containing  more  than  four  beans,  which  are  small,  oblong,  and  thick,  of 
a  white  colour.  This  is  the  best  bean  in  the  collection  for  early  sowing,  as  it  ii 
hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  early. 

**  3.  Red-blossomed.  French  Synonyme :  Feve  a  fleurs  pourpres.  EngBtk 
Synonymes :  Early  asper,  scarlet-blossomed,  purple-blossomed.  —  Stems  about 
4^  fl.  high.  Blossoms  varying,  sometimes  of  a  light  red,  at  others  of  a  dark 
crimson  colour.  Pods  short  and  much  pointed,  seldom  containing  more  than 
three  beans,  which  are  small,  short  and  thick,  of  a  rusty  white  colour  when 
ripe.  This  is  only  fit  for  ornament ;  it  is  but  a  moderate  bearer,  aad  will  not 
keep  long  after  gathering,  as  it  soon  turns  black. 

**  4.  White-blossomed. '  English  Synonyme :  White-blossomed  long  pod.  — 
Stems  about  4  ft.  high.  Blossoms  pure  white.  Pods  rather  long  and  nearly 
round,  mostly  containing  four  beans,  which  are  small  and  nearly  oblong,  of  a 
rusty  white  colour  when  ripe.  This,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  of  very  little 
value,  as  it  bears  but  moderately. 

**  5.  Violette.  French  Synonyme  :  F^ve  verte  de  la  Chine.  —  Stems  about 
4^  ft.  high.  Blossoms  white,  with  the  vexillum  striped  with  brown,  and  two 
dark  brown  spots  on  the  alae.  Pods  long  and  broad,  mostly  containing  three,  but 
sometimes  four  beans,  which  are  large  and  broad,  white  stained  with  purple 
when  young,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  dark  red  colour.  This  is  a  tolerably  good  bean, 
and  worth  growing  as  it  is  somewhat  later  than  the  Mazagan  in  coming  into 
use. 

"  6.  Long  Pod.  French  Synonyme :  Feve  a  longues  cosses.  English  Sy^ 
nonymes :  Common  long  pod,  hang  down  long  pod,  early  long  pod,  large  long 
pod,  sword  long  pod,  Windsor  long  pod,  moon,  Wrench's  early  moon,  Lisbon, 
early  Lisbon,  Sandwich.  —  Stems  about  4^  ft.  high.  Blossoms  white,  with  the 
vexillum  striped  with  brown,  and  two  brown  spots  on  the  alae.  Pods  long 
but  not  very  broad,  mostly  containing  four,  but  sometimes  five  beans,  which 
are  large>  broad,  thin,  and  white.  This  is  a  good  bean,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

''  7.  Dutch  Long  Pod.  —  Stems  about  5  ft.  high.  Blossoms  white,  with  the 
vexillum  striped  with  brown,  and  two  brown  spots  on  the  alae.  Pods  long 
and  broad,  containing  five  or  six  beans,  which  are  large,  broad,  and  white. 
This  is  the  best  bean  in  the  collection  for  general  cultivation,  a  good  bearer,  of 
good  quality,  and  rather  late. 

"  8.  Green  Long  Pod,  French  Synonymes  :  Feve  verte,  F^ve  toujours  verte. 
English  Synonymes :  Green  nonpareil,  green  Genoa.  —  Stems  about  4|  ft;  high. 
Blossoms  white,  with  the  vexillum  striped  with  brown,  and  two  dark  brown 
spots  on  the  alse.  Pods  long,  and  not  very  broad,  mostly  containing  four  beans, 
which  are  small,  oblong,  and  rather  thick,  of  a  green  colour,  both  when  young 
and  when  ripe.  This  is  one  of  the  best  bearers,  and  a  good  bean  for  summer 
use,  as  it  is  rather  late  and  looks  well  even  if  a  little  old. 

"  9.  Windsor.  French  Synonyme :  Feve  de  Windsor.  English  Synonymes  : 
Kentish  Windsor,  Taylor's  Windsor,  broad  Windsor,  Mumford,  small  Spa- 
nish. —  Stems  about  4j^  ft.  high.  Blossoms  white,  with  the  vexillum  striped 
with  a  dark  brown,  ana  two  brown  spots  on  the  alae.    Pods  short  and  very 
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broady  seldom  containing  more  than  two  beans,  which  are  very  lar^  and 
nearly  round,  of  a  white  colour.  This  is  the  best  bean  in  the  collection  for 
summer  use,  as  it  remains  longer  in  perfection  than  any  other,  except  the  green 
Windsor.  The  Mumford  is  only  the  smaller  seed  of  the  common  Windsor 
bean  separated  by  sifting. 

''10.  Green    Windsor,     Engliih  Svnonyme:  Toker.  —  Stems  about  5  ft 
high.    Blossoms  white,  with  the  vexillum  striped  with  brown,  and  two  brown 
spots  on  the  alse.    Pods  short  and  broad,  seldom  containing  more  than  two 
beans,  which  are  large  and  rery  broad,  and,  like  the  green  long  pod,  retaining 
their  green  colour  alter  being  ripe. 

*'  11.  Dark  Red.  EngUth  Si/nonyme:  Red  Windsor.  —  Stems  about  4  ft. 
high.  Blossoms  white,  with  the  vexillum  striped  with  brown,  and  two  dark 
brown  spots  on  the  alse.  Pods  short  and  broad,  mostly  containing  two  beans 
(but  sometimes  three),  which  are  large  and  broad,  of  a  light  red  colour  when 

{^oung,  and  of  a  very  dark  red  when  ripe.     This  is  a  ^od  kind,  but  is  not 
iked  by  the  cooks  on  account  of  its  red  colour ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  and 
rather  late. 

''  The  following  are  the  best  sorts  for  spring  or  earl^  sowing :  —  Early  Ma* 
zagan  and  green  long  pod.  For  summer  or  late  sowing :  —  Windsor,  Dutch 
long  pod,  and  green  Windsor.*' 


Art.  II.  Catalogue*  of  Roses*  1.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses^ 
cultivated  and  sold  by  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  for  1835-6.  2.  A 
Catalogue  of  Roses,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Hooker,  at  his  Nursery  Gar^ 
dens,  Brenchley,  near  Lamberhurst,  Kent. 

In  both  these  catalogues  the  different  sorts  of  roses  are  classed, 
and  shortly  described  and  priced ;  on  which  account  they  both 
well  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  public.  In  Vol.  X.  p.  509.,  we 
have  noticed  the  very  excellent  observations  on  rose  culture  con- 
tained in  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue;  and  these 
are  repeated  in  the  present  edition,  with  several  additions.  In 
order  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  both  the  Sawbridgeworth 
and  Brenchley  collections,  we  shall  give  the  following  summary 
of  each. 

Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue  contains:  Moss  Roses,  24*  sorts; 
Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Roses,  25 ;  Perpetual,  or  Autumnal, 
Roses,  49 ;  Hybrid  China  Roses,  90 ;  Varieties  of  ^sa  ^Iba, 
24;  Damask  Roses,  19;  /?.  gallica,  100;  Select  Roses  of  un- 
certain origin,  25 ;  Climbing  Roses,  52 ;  China  Roses  {R. 
indica),  70;  Tea-scented  China  Roses,  51 ;  Miniature,  or  Dwarf, 
China  Roses  (iZ.  Lawrencea/za),  16;  Noisette  Roses,  65  \  Plsle 
de  Bourbon  Roses,  38  ;  Musk  Roses,  10;  Macartney  Roses,  and 
2?.  microph^lla,  10;  Sweet  Briars,  17;  Scotch  Roses,  27; 
Miscellaneous  Roses,  101 ;  Variegated  Roses,  42. 

Mr.  Hooker's  catalogue  contains  :  of  JSosa  bracte^ta,  2  sorts, 
and  22  Hybrids ;  R.  alpina.  Hybrids,  6 ;  R.  sulphurea,  2 ; 
R.  spinosissima,  ^.  pimpinellaefblia,  15;  Hybrids  of  ditto,  2; 
R.  centifoUa,  1 7 ;  Hybrids  of  ditto,  7 ;  Pompone  Roses,  5 ;  R. 
;ffusc6sa,  18;  JB.  damasc^na,  14;  £  portl^ndica^  32;  R*  gal- 
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lica,  89;  72.  61ba,  20;  Hybrids  of  ditto,  3;  B.  riibiginosa,  6; 
Hybrids  of  ditto,  5;  R.  lAtea,  2;  R.  indica  odorata,  18;  Hy- 
brids  of  ditto,  2 ;  22.  bengal^nsis,  32 ;  R.  Lawrenceamz,  7 ; 
R,  Noisettfa/ta,  25;  i2.  Bourbonmna,  11,  Hybrids  of  ditto,  6; 
Hybrids  of  Bengal  and  China  Roses,  which  flower  only  once  in 
the  year,  64 ;  R.  arvensis,  Hybrids  of,  3 ;  R.  senipervirens,  and 
Hybrids,  9 ;  R.  moschata,  4 ;  R.  Banksi^,  2 ;  R.  niultifl6ra, 
and  Hybrids,  6. 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture^  Botany ^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  lately  published^  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Lm  Cvltivateur^  Journal  Beige  (PEconomie  Rurale ;  Recueil 
de  Connaissances  Pratiques  et  Raisonnees  d* Agrictdture.  8vo. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.,  for  July,  August,  and  September,  1835. 
Brnxelles.  Price  6  francs  a  year  for  Belgians,  and  8  francs  for 
ioreigners. 

This  periodical  is  more  agricultural  than  horticultural;  but 
it  contains  some  good  articles  in  both  departments;  and,  being 
circulated  at  so  very  low  a  price  as  5s.  a  year  in  Belgium,  can- 
not fail  to  do  much  good  among  the  reading  cultivators  of  that 
country.  An  article  by  M.  Van  Mons  recommends  raising  po- 
tatoes from  seed,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  new 
varieties,  as  such,  but  because  the  old  varieties  are  continually 
degenerating. 

Annales  des  Jardiniers  Amateurs^  Suite  aux  Annales  de  la  Societe 
d^Ag;roTunnie  Pratique*  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  Paris. 
Price,  yearly,  10  francs  in  Paris,  and  14  francs  if  sent  toother 
countries. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  numbers  of  this  work,  which 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  Florist's  Magazine,  being  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  descriptions  of  dahlias,  roses,  &c. 

Histoire  NatureUe  des  lies  Canaries.  Par  MM.  P.  Barker 
Webb,  and  S.  Berthelot,  Membres  de  plusieurs  Academies  et 
Soci^t^s  savantes:  ouvrage  publie  sous  les  auspices  de  M. 
Guizot,  Ministre  de  I'Instruction  Publique.  Fol.  and  4to. 
Paris,  1836. 

Of  this  splendid  work,  published  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  the  French  government,  5  numbers  have  appeared. 
The  publisher  and  the  authors  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  to 
render  it  worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  art  in  the  capital  of 
France,  and  a  model  for  similar  publications.  The  authors, 
both  of  whom  have  been  long  accustomed  to  such  studies,  and 
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who  are  not  unknown  in  the  scientific  world,  after  a  residence 
of  several  years  in  the  Fortunate  Islands,  returned  to  Europe 
with  immense  collections  in  all  the  departments  of  natural 
history,  accompanied  by  numerous  gbservations,  manuscripts, 
and  drawings.  The  greatest  part  of  these  materials  they  will 
elaborate  themselves;  but  other  parts  they  have  confided  to 
those  who  more  especially  dedicate  themselves  to  the  particular 
branches  of  science  to  which  they  relate.  M.  Valenciennes,  the 
celebrated  collaborator  of  Cuvier,  in  his  great  work  on  ichthy- 
ology, has  undertaken  the  fish.  M.  Brulle,  Aide-Naturaliste  at 
the  Museum  (PHistoire  Naturelle,  a  young  entomologist  of  the 
highest  merit,  will  describe  the  insects;  Col.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
has  arranged  the  ferns ;  Dr.  Montague  has  classified  the  acoty- 
ledonous  plants;  and  Messrs.  Brongniart,  Cordier,  Geoffioy  St. 
Hilaire,  De  Jussieu,  and  other  distinguised  professors  of  the 
Jardiu  du  Roi  lend  their  advice  and  cooperation. 

The  first  artists  in  each  line  are  employed ;  and  lithography, 
according  to  the  new  method  of  engraving  on  stone,  or  copper- 
plate, is  employed,  as  either  method  best  suits  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  work  will  be  composed  of  50  numbers,  appearing  twice 
a  month.  Each  number  contains  12  or  16  pages  of  text,  with 
5  or  6  plates;  and  the  publisher,  desirous  of  seconding  the  dis- 
interested views  of  the  authors,  has  offered  them  at  the  moderate 
price  of  6  francs  the  plain,  and  1 2  francs  the  coloured,  copies. 

The  whole  will  form  three  volumes  in  imperial  4to,  with  an 
atlas  of  from  25  to  30  plates  of  large  dimensions ;  and  will  con- 
tain altogether  upwards  of  300  lithographic  engravings  and 
copperplates  besides,  vignettes,  cul'de^lampes^  &c. 

The  first  volume,  which  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  conquest,  the  history,  and  the  statistics  of 
the  Canaries ;  together  with  the  relation  of  the  journey,  the 
costumes  of  the  country,  and  whatever  is  strictly  picturesque. 

The  second  volume  will  comprehend  the  geography,  geology, 
and  zoology  of  the  country ;  under  which  latter  head  the  mol- 
lusca,  insects,  reptiles,  fish  and  birds  will  be  separately  considered. 

The  third  volume  will  contain  the  flora,  or  an  enumeration 
and  phytographical  description  of  the  vegetation ;  and  the  bo- 
tanical geography,  or  a  comparison  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions with  those  of  other  countries,  and  their  local  distribution 
as  to  situation  and  altitude. 

Mr.  Webb  is  the  proprietor  of  the  arboretum  at  Milford,  and  of 
Messrs.  Young  and  Penny's  Nursery ;  and,  as  he  has  kindly  sent 
to  that  nursery  seeds  of  many  of  the  plants  that  will  be  described 
in  the  above-announced  work,  we  have  given  this  lengthened 
notice  of  it,  thinking  that  some  of  our  readers,  purchasers  of 
these  fine  plants,  might  like  to  become  subscribers,  in  order  to 
know  something  about  their  natural  habits  and  habitats.  The 
agent  in  London  is  Mr.  Hunneman,  Queen  Street,  Soho. 
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Art.  IV.     Literary  Notices. 

The  Flora  Domestical  or  History  of  Medicinal  Plants  indige^ 
nous  to  Great  Britain,  illustrated  by  numerous  coloured  plates, 
by  Benjamin  H.  Barton,  F.L.S.,  will  be  published  in  parts. 
Part  I.  to  appear  on  May  2.  The  work  will  contain  a  correct 
description  of  all  the  medicinal  plants  growing  wild  in  the  woods 
and  fields  of  this  country,  and  such  as  are  cultivated,  and  easy 
of  access  in  our  gardens.  The  history  of  each  plant  will  com- 
prise its  botanical  and  popular  character ;  its  poisonous  qualities, 
if  any ;  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in  medicine,  the 
arts,  and  in  rural  and  domestic  economy ;  the  mode  of  appro- 
priating its  active  principle,  with  the  proper  doses,  &c. 

lUustrationSy  mth  a  Top(^aphical  and  Descriptive  Account ^  of 
Cassiobury  Parlc^  Hertfordshire^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  by 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.  &c.,  is  about  to  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. Cassiobury  is  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view ; 
and  also  on  account  of  its  noble  Gothic  mansion,  its  beautiful 
garden  scenery,  and  its  very  picturesque  lodges  and  cottages; 
erected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  designs  of  the  present  earl. 
Mr.  Britton's  work  will  consist  of  about  40  pages  of  letterpress 
in  folio;  and,  at  least,  30  embellishments  by  Turner,  Alex- 
ander, Hearne,  EIridge,  and  Pugin.  The  publication  will  be 
limited  to  150  copies ;  20  of  which  will  have  the  plates  coloured, 
price  6  guineas  each ;  and  the  others  will  be  3  guineas  each. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Method  of  preserving  Plants  during  a  long  Voyage,  —  The  following  letter 
was  communicated  to  Messrs.  6.  C.  and  R.  W.  Fox,  and  Co.,  by  Capt.  R. 
GOlies,  of  the  ship  Hibernia :  — 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  describing  to  you 
the  mode  in  which  the  plants  brought  by  me  from  Calcutta  were  put  up. 
The  plants  were  all  intended  for  the  green-house  in  England,  and,  I  presume, 
were  of  a  delicate  kind.  Each  plant  was  in  a  box,  6  in.  square,  by  I  ft.  in 
depth,  filled  to  the  top  with  a  kmd  of  clay ;  and,  no  doubt,  well  saturated 
with  water,  previously  to  being  put  into  the  large  outer  box,  which  contained 
eight  of  these  small  ones. 

The  large  box  was  constructed  in  the  usual  way ;  that  is,  a  glazed  roof 
about  2  ft.  high,  the  glass  strong  enough  to  resist  the  fall  of  a  small  rope,  or 
other  light  body.  It  was  hermetically  closed  with  the  common  Chunam  *  of 
the  country,  and  was  never  opened  during  a  voyage  of  five  months.  When 
we  arrived  in  England,  the  plants  were  all  in  beautiful  health,  and  had  grown 
to  the  full  height  of  the  case,  the  leaves  pressing  against  the  glass. 

In  dry  weather,  I  always  observed  moisture  within  the  glass,  which  was 

*  A  sort  of  lime^  used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  plastering  houses,  &c. 
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caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  earth,  and  was  again  absorbed  by 
the  pUmts. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  perfect  health  of  the  plants,  without  the  full 
admission  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  oxygen  sufficient  was  probably  admitted, 
either  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  or  otherwise.  It  is,  however,  a  fact, 
that  no  water  was  given  to  them  during  the  voyage,  and  that  they  were  landed 
in  excellent  order.  —  Robert  Gilliet.  Hibemia,  Falmouth  Harbour,  October  2. 
1835.  (The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Pofytechnic  Societi/^ 
Falmouth,  1835.   8vo.  2t.6d.) 

The  House  Fly,  —  At  the  Entomological  Societv,  on  Monday,  a  paper  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Sykes  was  read,  on  excluding  the  house  ny.  The  mode  adopted  was 
a  net  made  of  difierent-coloured  meshes,  of  about  three  quarters  oi  an  inch 
square,  and  which,  when  placed  against  a  window,  was  found  <}uite  effectual  in 
excluding  the  visits  of  these  troublesome  insects  from  the  outside  of  the  room. 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  with  meshes  made  of  the  finest  black  thread, 
l^in.  square,  which  proved  to  be  equally  effectual.  The  approach  of  wasps 
was  also  prevented  by  the  above  mode,  very  few  finding  their  way  within  the 
boundary.  This  was  accounted  for  by  an  optical  illusion  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
sect, of  the  highly  magnifying  power  of  vision,  and  the  small  focal  length. 

Now  that  netting  can  be  procured  at  the  low  price  of  2/.U.  3</.  for  thirty-three 
square  vards,  gardeners  might  try  whether,  by  covering  a  hot-house  with  such 
a  net,  they  coiSd  not  exclude  both  birds  and  wasps.  Thev  might  also  apply  it 
over  stanciard  cherry  trees,  and  over  various  kinas  of  newly  sown  seeds ;  and, 
lastly,  they  might  place  it  before  the  windows  of  their  own  cottages,  to  exclude 
the  common  house  fly. 

A  cheap  and  durable  Netting  for  Garden  Purposes  has  lately  been  brought 
into  notice  by  Messrs.  Howden,  who  manufacture  the  article  on  a  new  princi- 
ple by  steam.  This  principle  consists  in  making  the  knot  of  the  mesh  move- 
able, by  which  means  it  expands  when  the  cord  swells  with  wet.  The  expansive 
power  possessed  by  this  netting  renders  it  much  stronger  than  any  other,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  all  nets  manufactured  in  the  ordinary'  manner  fail  first  at  the 
knots,  from  the  wet  swelling  the  cord  immediately  above  and  below  them,  and 
thus  tearing  asunder  at  the  point  where  the  tightness  of  the  knot  prevents 
the  cord  from  expanding.  Messrs.  Howden's  nets  are  manufactured  in  pieces 
of  thirty-three  yards  long  by  ten  yards  wide,  when  the  meshes  are  not  strained 
tight ;  but,  when  they  are  thus  strained,  the  length  and  width  of  the  piece  are 
considerably  increased.  A  piece  of  this  netting  containing  thirty-three  square 
yards,  will  cover  a  wall  ninety-nine  yards  long  and  12  ft.  high ;  and  the  cost  of 
such  a  piece  is  only  2/.  Is.  3d.  Thus,  if  this  netting  were  put  three  times 
over  the  trees,  it  would  not  be  so  expensive  as  bunting  (whicn,  when  new,  is 
8d.  per  yard),  or  any  other  covering  now  in  use  for  garden  purposes.  Pieces 
of  this  netting  may  be  manufactured  of  any  size  and  shape.  It  would  form 
excellent  netting  for  covering  a  cherry  orchard,  such  as  that  described,  and 
accompanied  by  an  engraving,  in  Vol.  III.  p.  396. 

Rowland's  Metallic  Wire  and  MetcdUc  Nails.  —  In  order  that  these  articles 
may  have  a  fair  chance  of  extensive  trial,  we  have  figured  specimens  of  seven 
different  sorts,  which  Mr.  Rowland  has  sent  us,  viz. :  Nos.  8.  to  20.  in  Jig.  27. ; 
and  also  the  two  metallic  nails,  Nos.  21.  and  22.  in  the  figure.  The  utility  of 
the  wire  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Rowland :  — 

**  First,  in  securing  wall  trees :  from  its  preventing  any  vermin  or  insects  from 
harbouring  on  them  (as  they  do  on  list) ;  and  from  its  durability,  which  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  either  listing  or  matting,  while  its  softness  and  pliability  far 
surpass  copper  or  brass  wire,  and  it  does  not  canker,  cut,  or  verdigrise  the 
trees. 

**  Secondly,  in  securing  vines :  it  will  not  cut  or  injure  the  young  branches, 
as  it  is  of  a  very  elastic  nature;  and,  in  point  of  cheapness,  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  any  other  wire,  listing,  or  even  string ;  it  also  occasions  a  sa^g 
of  time  in  securing  or  tying,  as  it  is  fastened  by  only  one  turn  of  the  wire. 

**  Thirdly,  in  flowers  the  same  as  vines,  labeling  trees,  &c." 
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As  the  fitness  of  this  wire  for  general  purposes  must  depend  much  on  its 
cost,  relatively  to  that  of  other  materials,  we  give  the  following  scale  of  prices 
of  the  metallic  wire :  — 

No.  8.  is  6^.  i)er  lb.,  measuring  two  yards  in  length ;  No.  10.  is  8(/.,  and  five 
yards ;  No.  12.  is  10(/.,  and  seven  yards ;  No.  14>.  is  l#.,and  twelve  yards ;  No. 
16.  is  \t,2d,y  and  eighteen  yards;  No.  18.  is  1#.4(/.,  and  thirty  yards;  and  No. 
20.  is  1#.  6(/.,  and  sixty  yards. 

The  prices  of  the  metallic  nails  have  not  been  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Rowland 
The  circumstance  of  these  nails  being  made  round,  alone,  renders  them  much 
better  adapted  for  having  the  shoots  of  trees  tied  to  them,  than  the  square- 
shanked  cast-iron  nails  in  common  use.  Every  gardener  knows  that  it  fs  the 
sharp  angles  of  these  cast-iron  nails  that  chiefly  wound  the  shoots.  We  would 
strongly  recommend  that  all  cast-iron  nails,  intended  to  be  used  for  training 
purposes  in  gardening,  should,  in  future,  be  cast  like  the  metallic  nails  of  Mr. 
Kowland,  both  with  round  shanks,  and  with  round  heads.  They  would  then 
be  less  likely  to  do  mischief  than  they  are  at  present,  though  they  would  still 
be  liable  to  rust.  If  Mr.  Rowland's  nails  be  any  thing  like  as  cheap  as  the 
cast-iron  ones,  they  are  certainly  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  them.  —  Cond, 

Waierproof  Sirands  of  Bast  for  tying  Trees  y  and  Waterproof  Bast  Matt,  —  In 
our  Second  Volume,  p.  192.,  a  mode  of  rendering  ties  of  bast  waterproof  is[men- 
tioned  by  Dr.  Van  Mons ;  and,  while  recommending  a  trial  of  metallic  tie?, 
it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  remind  our  readers  of  this  very  simple  mode  of 
increasing  the  durability  of  bast.  To  make  bast  ties  waterproof,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  wet  them  first  with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  next  with  a  solution  of 
alum.  A  neutral  compound  is  formed  from  the  soap  and  the  alum,  joined  to 
the  albumen  of  the  wood  of  which  the  bast  is  composed,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  has  oflen  occurred  to  us,  that,  if  common  matting  could  be  woven 
in  Russia,  with  the  weft  of  pack-thread,  and  the  woof  of  strands  of  bast,  mats 
would  then  throw  off  the  ram  nearly  as  well  as  canvass ;  and  the  whole  might 
be  tanned,  or  rendered  waterproof  by  Dr.  Van  Mons's  process.  Perhaps  our 
friend  at  Cronstadt  might  be  able  to  induce  some  of  the  Russian  mat  manu- 
facturers to  try  this  process.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

Paris,  5.  Eue  des  Vignesy  March  6.  1836.  —  I  was  pleased  and  surprised  to 
see,  by  an  article  from  M.  Alpbonse  De  Candolle,  p.  381.,  that  his  father  bad 
discovered,  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  in  a  garden  at  Bourdigny,  near 
Geneva,  a  tree  of  the  female  Salisburia ;  but,  when  he  adds  that  all  the  female 
saiisburias  in  Europe  are  from  that  tree,  I  imagine,  he  is  wrong.  It  was  at 
Bourdigny  where  I  resided  in  1775,  when  I  was  collecting  plants  upon  the  Alps, 
and  I  deposited  them  in  the  garden  of  M.  Gaussin,  the  proprietor  of  Bourdi£;ny, 
until  I  could  send  them  to  England,  which  I  did,  to  Drs.  Pitcaim  and  Fother- 
gill,  the  same  year.  When  I  returned  to  France  in  1776, 1  continued  in  cor- 
respondence with  M.  Gaussin  ;  and,  when  employed  in  fonning  the  gardens  at 
Bagatelle  and  Monceau,  I  always  sent  to  M.  Gaussin  some  of  all  the  new 
plants  that  I  got;  and  these  were  numerous,  as  I  was  then  forming  a  collection 
of  trees  and  plants  at  Monceau  for  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  last 
packet  of  trees  that  I  sent  to  M.  Gaussin  was  in  1790 ;  and  amongst  them 
was  a  plant  of  the  Ginkgo  blloba  (Salisburia),  which  I  reared  at  Monceau. 
I  have  M.  Gaussin's  letter,  wherein  he  writes  to  me  from  Geneva,  "  I  have  re- 
ceived a  parcel  of  plants,  twenty-nine  species,  by  M.  Merlin,  for  which  I  beg 
your  acceptance  of  my  sincere  thanks,"  &c. ;  dated,  "  Geneva  the  11th  Xbre., 
1790;"  and  signed,  "  Gaussin  de  Chapeaurouge,**  Now,  this  tree,  when  M. 
De  Candolle  observed  it,  as  he  says,  must  have  been  nearly  twenty-nine  years 
planted.  This  is  what  I  can  certify ;  but,  whether  the  trees  at  Monceau  were 
male  or  female,  I  cannot  say,  as  the  revolution  in  France  began  about  this 
time,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  all  the  plantations  that  I  had  made. 
Part  of  these  plantations  were  afterwards  destroyed,  but  some  were  saved. 
For  this  reason,  I  think  it  cannot  be  from  Bourdigny  that  all  the  female 
saiisburias  have  sprung.  There  was  cut  down,  about  two  years  ago,  to  build  a 
house  in  the  garden  of  Marboeuf,  a  fine  salisburia,  above  40  h,  high.  This  tree 
was  planted  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Jansen,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
laid  out  the  garden,  and  who  was  very  curious  in  plants.  The  garden  is  cut  up 
for  building  all  round;  and  many  fine  trees  that  were  in  it  have  been  destroyed. 
A  beautiful  sophora  was  cut  down  near  the  same  place  where  they  cut  down 
the  salisburia.  The  gardens  at  Bagatelle  have  been  sold,  and  purchased  by 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who,  they  say,  is  going  to  restore  the  house  and  gardens,  but 
how  I  do  not  know. 

The  winter  here  has  been  long,  but  not  severe':  we  have  had  no  very  hard 
frost  to  kill  the  plants;  sp  that  now  many  evergreens,  which  formerly  could  not 
be  purchased,  can  easily  be  had  in  the  nurseries  about  Paris,  and  may  oma^- 
ment  the  gardens.  I  have  been  executing  some  works  lately  at  Mortefontaine, 
the  seat  of  the  Baronne  De  Feuchere.  This  place,  I  dare  say,  you  saw  when  you 
went  to  Ermenonville.  A  great  part  of  it  was  laid  out  when  it  belonged  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  when  there  were  many  things  badly  placed,  which  cannot 
now  be  changed.  There  was  a  long  and  narrow  dark  passage  from  one  park 
to  another,  which  I  proposed  to  enlarge,  so  that  the  two  parks  might  join. 
This  the  lady  saw  the  propriety  of;  but  former  arrangements  rendered  it  im«> 
practicable.  I  would  nave  sent  you  grafts  of  the  early-flowering  horsechest- 
nut;  but  Mr.  Gordon,  the  ambassador's  gardener,  who  was  bred  up  at  Kew, 
told  me  they  had  an  early-flowering  horsechestnut  there.  I  asked  him  if  the 
ailantus  bore  seed  in  England.  He  said  he  never  had  seen  the  flower.  However, 
you  may.  If  you  have  not,  and  would  wish  any  seed,  I  could  send  you 
plenty,  as  there  are  several  trees  here  loaded  with  seeds.  —  Thomas  Blakie, 

We  have  seen  flowers  of  the  ailantus  frequently,  and  also  seeds,  at  Whit« 
Knights;  but  the  latter,  when  we  saw  them,  were  not  quite  ripe. —  Cond. 

BELGIUM. 

Ghent,  March  1.  1836.  —  I  have  been  expecting  plans  of  gardens  from  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  for  your  Suburban  Gardener,  but,  as  yet,  have  not  received 
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them.  I  send  you  a  new  number  of  the  HorHcuUeur  Beige,  and  recommend 
to  you  an  article,  by  M.  Moren  of  Liege,  on  the  artificial  fecundation  of  the 
Orchideae  tribe,  and  which  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  translate.  Our  new 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  plants  will  be  open  for  the  winter  exhibition  of 
1837 ;  and  it  will  be  well  worth  any  gardener's  coming  over  to  see  it.  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  kind  of  fftte  on  the  occasion,  and  a  large  banquet  given.  Our 
last  winter  exhibition  was  very  respectable  in  forced  plants,  though  some 
camellias  figured  under  false  names ;  a  plan  which  both  foreign  and  English 
gardeners  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  practising.  Foreigners  are  very  apt  to  play 
sad  tricks  with  the  names  of  camellias,  dahlias,  and  roses ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  I  scarcely  ever  purchase  any  of  these  three  classes  of  plants  unless 
in  flower.  A  hint  in  your  Magazine  might,  perhaps,  make  the  foreigners 
ashamed  of  these  tricks,  and  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  English  gardener. 
—  j:  M,  B. 

All  my  different  Varieties  of  Indian,  Bengal,  and  Noisette  Roses,  budded  upon 
the  BdssL  canina  and  Rds&  Smithii,  or  the  common  blue  Noisette,  have  stood 
the  winter,  uncovered,  very  well ;  the  points  only  of  the  branches  being  a 
little  scorched  by  frost ;  whereas  those  on  their  own  bottoms  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  killed  down  to  their  roots.  Ribes  speciosum  has  stood  very 
well  uncovered.  The  winter  has  been  very  trying  for  open  ground  plants, 
not  one  day  being  like  the  other.  Eleven  degrees  and  a  half  below  the  freezing 
point  of  Reaumur  was  the  lowest  degree  of  cold,  with  very  little  snow ;  but 
during  the  most  severe  weather  the  flavour  of  the  Brussels  sprouts  was  much 
improved.  Green-house  plants  here  have  sufiered  severely.  Many  gardeners, 
being  deceived  by  the  mild  appearance  of  the  night,  have  found,  to  their  cost, 
two  or  three  degrees  (Reaumur)  of  cold  in  their  houses  before  morning.  In 
short,  I  never,  in  this  country,  have  observed  so  -changeable  a  winter  as  the 
present ;  and  vegetation  is  at  least  three  weeks  backwarder  than  it  was  last 
winter.  —  Id. 

ITALY. 

Monza,  November  25.  1835.  —  I  do  not  know  what  pleasure  people  can 
find  in  deceiving  others,  and  in  propagating  falsehoods ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  such  beings  in  existence,  and  1  fear  your  correspondent  Mr.  ■ 

may  be  one  of  them,  as  he  has  had  the  folly  to  declare  that  he  saw  the  fruit  of 
the  salisburia  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Pavia,  where  it  has  never  flowered, 
and  where  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  even  a  female  plant.  I  consider 
the  contradiction  of  this  false  assertion  of  such  importance,  that  I  transmit  to 
you,  enclosed,  an  answer  which  I  received  from  Signor  Pratesi,  a  gardener,  and 
good  botanist,  belonging  to  that  establishment ;  and  whom  your  correspondent 
must  have  seen,  if  he  reallv  visited  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Pavia.  1  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  female  plant  in  this  garden,  because,  when  I  was  there  a 
short  time  ago,  I  do  not  remember  it ;  and,  certainly,  if  it  were  there,  Signor 
Pratesi  must  have  been  aware  of  it,  and  would  have  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance in  his  answer.  Professor  Giuseppi  Moretti  would  also  have  mentioned 
it  in  the  Return  Paper  which  I  sent  him  from  you,  begging  him  earnestly  to 
fill  it  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  deception,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  been 
very  incorrectly  informed  respecting  this  royal  garden.  In  your  valuable  En^ 
cydopcedia  of  Gardening,  p.  19.,  1st  edition,  you  say,  that  ''  Every  thing  is  in 
as  good  order  as  the  parsimony  of  the  present  viceroy  permits."  This  is  an 
injustice  which  this  best  of  princes  does  not  deserve ;  and  you  may  suppose 
so,  when  I  assure  you  that  the  gardens  at  Monza  are  not  kept  up  for  himself,  but 
for  the  government ;  and  that  the  sum  spent  annually  for  their  support  (I  speak 
of  the  gardens  only)  is  now  never  under  35,000  Austrian  francs ;  while  under 
the  former  government  only  19,000  Italian  firancs  were  expended. 

For  two  years  past  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  a  coun- 
tryman of  yours,  who  lives  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  Signor  Conte  George 
Compton,  to  whom  Lombardy  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  many  beau- 
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tifiil  and  useful  plants ;  and,  among  others,  for  a  tuber  of  O&nna  AcJurat^  or 
C  edidis.  From  what  you  say  in  your  Ma^zine,  and  the  testimony  of  Signor 
Gonte  Compton,  I  wrote  a  paper,  suggesting  to  the  Georgofili  Academy  at 
Florence  to  try  to  cultivate  it  in  the  marshes  which  are  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  sea.  The  secretary  of  that  establishment  informed  me  that, 
according  to  my  proposal,  they  had  planted  and  cultivated  the  achira  in  the 
open  air ;  and  that  tne  result  was  very  successful,  as  he  thus  writes :  — **  The 
four  tubers  which  I  planted  have  produced  more  than  twenty  of  a  large  size. 
I  have  tasted  them,  and  they  are  excellent ;  the  juice  being  sweet  and  agree- 
able. I  have  also  extracted  the  fecula,  and  find  it  resembles  that  of  the 
potato,  and  of  the  Maranta  arundin^cea;  and  I  have  calculated  that  it  pro- 
duces at  the  rate  of  eight  to  a  hundred."  This  year  I  have  also  grown  a 
considerable  number  of  tubers.  When  the  extreme  cold  was  over,  I  planted 
them  in  the  open  air  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  rich  soil  exposed  to  the  sun,  not 
failing  to  water  them  abundantly  every  day ;  and  by  these  means  the  stems  grew 
to  the  height  of  about  9  ft.,  flowered  freely,  and  produced  abundance  of  seed. 
When  the  cold  set  in,  which  this  year  was  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  because 
on  the  13th  of  this  month  the  thermometer  was  at  3°  of  Reaumur,  and  on  the 
14th  and  15th  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  I  dug  up  the  ground,  and  found 
that  the  tubers  of  the  achira  had  produced  abundantly,  and  that  those  of  a 
moderate  size  weighed  4  oz.  I  had  some  boiled,  and  some  baked  :  I  found  by 
both  the  methods  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  palate.  I  had  also  a  little 
of  the  fecula  prepared  for  the  table,  and  found  that  it  tasted  like  a  mixture  of 
the  potato  and  the  beet  root.  I  had,  also,  some  tubers  fried,  and  found  them 
excellent.  This  year  it  will  become  better  known  in  the  country,  and  I  hope 
its  usefulness  will  be  proved.  The  stems  and  leaves  might,  probably,  serve  as 
food  for  cattle,  if  prepared  by  steam. 

(YxaUs  crendta  and  O.  Arrac4cha.  The  former  has  been  introduced  here  by 
Signor  Compton,  and  succeeds  very  well  with  me ;  having  produced  tubers 
weighing  more  than  16  oz.  I  have  not  yet  tried  them  for  the  table,  but  shall 
do  so  when  I  get  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  will  send  you  the  result.  Our  august 
viceroy  received  O.  Arracdcha  from  Vienna.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  variety 
of  O.  tetraphylla,  only  differing  in  having  flowers  flesh-coloured,  instead  of 
violet.  The  tubers  resemble  the  root  of  the  carrot  which  is  called  in  Italy 
carota  corta  ;  but  they  contain  too  much  water  to  be  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
They  weigh  about  2  oz.  each.  I  have  never  seen  tubers  of  O.  tetraphf  lla 
of  so  large  a  size,  although  it  is  cultivated  in  this  neighbourhood. 

I  here  add  a  list  of  the  professors  to  whom  you  may  address  your  Return 
Papers :  —  Sr.  Burberi,  at  Montovo ;  Sr.  Bomato,  at  Padua ;  Sr.  Jean,  at 
Parma ;  Sr.  Bertolini,  at  Bologna ;  Sr.  Merati,  at  Bergamo ;  Sr.  Moretti,  at 
Pavia ;  Sr.  Balsami,  at  Milan  i  Sr.  ComoUi,  at  Como ;  Sr.  Linneo  Tagliabue, 
at  Lairate,  near  Milan;  Sr.  Biasoletto,  at  Trieste;  and  Sr.  Brambilla,  at  Cre- 
mona. All  my  spare  time  is  devoted  to  translating  Dr.  Lindley's  excellent 
Ladiei  Botany. 

My  brother  Antonio,  who  is  director  of  the  plantations  on  the  military  road 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  writes  to  me  that  he  will  soon  send  me 
a  list  of  the  exotic  plants  that  stand  the  open  air  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  from 
Leno  to  Collico;  and  as  soon  as  I  receive  it  I  will  forward  it  to  you.  —  Giuseppe 
Manetti, 

Monza,  December,  1835. —  The  Acorns  ofQ,Bdbur,  When  I  mentioned  the 
oaks  in  the  Return  Paper,  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  acorns  of  Quercus  i?6bur 
and  pedunculata  are  used  here  as  coffee,  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat ;  and  that  such  coffee  is  chiefly  drunk  by  those  who  suffer  from  weakness 
of  the  stomach. 

TTie  O'xalis  Arracacha,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  appears  to 
be  the  O.  florib^nda  which  you  speak  of  in  Vol.  VIIL  p.  691. 

Plants  which  vnU  stand  in  the  open  Air  at  Como.  —  I  subjoin  the  list  I  pro- 
mised in  iny  last  of  the  plants  which  stand  the  open  air  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Como ;  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  mildness 
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of  the  climate.  i2(cinua  commibiis  lias  lived  with  me  three  tucoeastve  years. 
Aio^sia  citriod6ray  Biiddlea  globdsa,  Ciesalplnia  Sdppan,  Camellia  olelfora,  C. 
Sasanqua^  C.  iap6iiica,  C.  j.  fl.  41bo»  C.  j.  fl.  pieno,  and  other  varieties,  Cldthra 
arborea,  jElaeagnus  aq^tea,  Er&nthemum  pulch^Uum,  Jasmlnum  az6ricmn, 
Justida  Adhdioda,  Xra6ru8  {ndica,  L.  foe^tensy  L,  tomentosa,  Leptosp^rmmn 

Subescens,  Magnolia  fosckta,  Melaleik^  Aypericifolia,  £riob6trya  japdnicay 
letrosid^os  [Eriostemon]  sBligoA,  M.  [?]  6Iba,  M.  [£.]  lophintha,  M.  angusti- 
f61ia»  iliyrlca  ouercifolia,  Cerium  Olednder,  N,  spUndeiiSy  O^lea  fragrans,  O. 
americ&na,  Pinus  longifdliay  Pist^da  Xrentiscus,  Pitt6spormn  undulktum, 
Podocarpiis  dongatus,  i2hus  likdda,  R.  viminklis»  Roydim  ludda,  £d- 
w&rdsta  erandifldra,  Viburnum  rugosum,  V,  odoratissimwDy  Littse^a  gemi- 
niflora,  ^th^llis  B&rba  J6vi«.  —  AnUmo  Manettu 

INDIA. 

Seedt  of  the  Prangos  Hay  Plant  were  sent  by  the  French  general  Allard,  in 
the  service  of  the  Riyah  of  Lahore,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  to  the  Cfdcutta 
Botanic  Garden ;  but,  though  they  were  sown,  and  every  care  taken  of  them, 
none  of  them  came  up.  A  bottle  of  the  same  seeds  was  also  sent  to  Europe, 
to  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  by  the  desire  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India;  but  they, also,  bad  lost  their  vital  principle  before  arrival. 
The  same  Society,  with  that  liberality  which  oueht  to  distinguish  every  public 
bodj^  that  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  arts  connected  witn  civi- 
lisation, sent  seeds  to  Britain,  to  North  America,  and  to  Van  Yemen's  Land. 
The  climate  of  Ladak,  of  which  country  the  Prangos  hay  plant  is  a  native, 
resembles  that  of  Canada,  Ladak  forming  part  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Tartary. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  hardiness  of  this  plant,  if  it  were  once 
introduced  into  Europe.  {Extract  of  a  Letter  from  H.  Peddington,  Foreign  Se^ 
eretary  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  SocieU/  of  India,  to  M,  Vilmorin  of 
Paris,  dated  Calcutta,  May  5.  1834.)  In  Vol.  VlII.  p.  13.,  there  is  a  notice 
of  this  plant,  taken  from  Wallich's  Rarer  Asiatic  Plants,  No.  9.,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Prangos  hay  plant  is  said  to  fatten  sheep  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  affected  with  the  rot.  — 
Cand, 
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Errata, —  In  the  communication  of  Bl  Klause,  p.  7.,  for  **  Caralate,"  read 
*  Caralath ; "  p.  7.,  for  **  Fischals,"  read  «  Fischbach  j "  p.  8.,  for  «  Sidel," 
read  «  Sddel ;  *'  p.  9.,  for  «  Thavant,"  read  «  Thurant ; "  p.  9.,  for  «  Breiten," 
read  **  Breiter ; "  p.  12.,  for  "  Schniteboor,"  read  **  Schnitzban; "  p.  12.,  for 
«  Nbar,"  read  «  Noack." 

Errata,  — -  Vol.  XL  p.  554.,  7th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  **  Mr."  read 
**  Mrs. ; "  and  p.  556.,  4th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  <'  I  think  in  L.  micro- 
c&rpa,"  read  "  I  think  it  L.  microc^a.  —  G.  M,  ElUot.  Ripley  Castle, 
March  19.  1836. 

7%f  Belfast  Horticultural  Society, —  It  is  only  lately  that  my  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  an  anonymous  article  which  appeared  in  your  Magazine  for 
March,  1835,  No.  60.  p.  152.,  under  the  head  of  Ireland,  and  relating  to  the 
Belfast  Horticultural  Society;  or  I  should  ere  this  have  taken  notice  of  it.  I 
now  beg  to  inform  you,  that  this  article  is  one  tissue  of  calumny  and  misstate- 
ment ;  and,  through  you,  to  call  upon  the  writer  to  come  forth  from  his 
ambush,  and  avow  his  real  name.  When  I  know  with  whom  I  have  to  grapple, 
I  pledge  myself  to  prove,  if  needful,  the  falsity  of  the  imputations  attempted 
to  be  cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  which  were  only  intended  to 
bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  to  place  the  Society  on  such  a  footing,  that 
its  members  might  meet  together  in  harmony  and  peace.  —  Michael  Andrews^ 
Secretary  B,  H,  S,    Ardoyne,  near  Belfast,  if  arch  21.  1836. 
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Art.  IV*     Queries  and  Answers. 

A  BMMARZABLS  Yew  Tree,  (^fig.  28.)  —  Mr.  Gibson,  bookseller  in  Oxford, 
found,  the  other  day, 
among  some  old  books 
which  he  had  recently 
purchased,  and  which 
were  formerly  the  pro- 

Sirty  of  (the  Re?.^  Mr. 
enry  Bright^  who,  I 
think,  was  author  of  a 
small  work  on  the  virtues 
of  British  plants,  an  old 
copperplate  print  of  a 
very  large  and  curious 
yew  tree  (fig.  28.),  said 
to  have  been  growing, 
about  1729,  in  the  village 
of  Arlington,  Middlesex. 
This  print  is  headed, 
"Poet  John  Saxy  upon 
hisYew  Tree,  Nov.  1 729;" 
and  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  verses,  from 
which  it  appears  that  it 
must  have  been  as  much 
as  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  height. 
It  was  surrounded  at  the 
bottom  of  its  trunk  by  a 
wooden  8eat,above  which, 
at  10ft.  from  the  ground,  vras  a  large  circular  canopy,  formed  by  the  tree 
itself,  which  was,  according  to  Poet  Saxy, — 

**  So  thick,  so  fine,  so  full,  so  wide, 
A  troop  of  guards  might  under  it  ride." 

Ten  feet  above  this  canopy  was  another,  of  much  smaller  dimensions ;  and  above 
that  a  pyramid,  about  20  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  globe  10  ft.  in  diameter;  and 
this  globe  was  crowned  by  — 

"  A  weathercock,  who  gaped  to  crow  it 
This  world  is  mine,  and  all  below  it.** 

In  the  rhymes,  this  tree,  it  is  said,— 

**  Yields  to  Arlington  a  fame 
Much  louder  than  its  Earldom's  name ;  *' 

from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  grew  in  some  churchyard  in  the  parish 
of  Arlington,  though  the  paper  is  indorsed,  **  The  Yew  Tree  at  Harlington, 
Middlesex." 

I  find  no  notice  of  such  a  tree  as  this  ever  having  been  growing  at  Arlington, 
either  in  Brewer's  Description  of  London  and  Middlesex  (1816>,  Middleton's 
Agrictdtural  Survey  of  Middlesex  (1807),  Miller's  Gardener* s  Dictionary ^  Eve- 
lyn's Sylva,  or  any  other  work  in  my  library.  As  you  are  living  not  far  fi*om 
the  place,  perhaps  you  may  know  more  about  it,  and  whether  tne  tree  is  still 
growinff  there.  —  W.  Baxter.    Bot,  Gard.  Oxjbrd,  Dec,  16.  1835. 

We  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  information  respecting  this  tree ;  and 
should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to 
send  us  an  account  of  its  present  state.  —  Cond, 

Loudon* s  [Robert  of  Carstairs]  Seedling  Grape  is  mentioned  (Vol.  X.  p.  397.) 
as  an  excellent  grape,  which  *'  readily  produces  a  second  crop,  especially  when 
grown  in  a  pinenstove."     A  correspondent  in  the  same  volume,  p.  577.,  asks 
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frdm  what  part  of  the  vine  the  second  crop  is  produced.  91r.  Bamet  has  not 
answered  the  question  directly;  but  he  has  sent  us  a  plant,  and  some  cuttings, 
from  the  letter  accompanying  which  we  make  the  following  quotation :— -^  Lou* 
don's  seedling  grape  is  a  very  excellent  variety,  producing  a  second  crop  from  the 
fourth  or  fifth  eye  beyond  the  joint  at  which  it  has  been  pinched  off  in  summer. 
In  cases  where  it  is  grown  in  stove  heat,  the  plant  is  seldom  without  clusters 
of  fruit.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  variety  of  the  vine  that  seems  to  have 
this  property.*'  — J.  B,    Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  April  1.  1836. 

The  Gama  Chats.  —  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons,  seedsmen,  London 
Bridge,  having  received  a  bag  of  the  seeds  of  this  grass,  and  having  requested 
us  to  give  them  some  account  of  it,  we  think  it  may  be  useful,  more  especially  as 

this  grass  is  at  present  mdiing  a  consider-  30 

able  noise  in  the  United  States,  to  lay 
some  particulars  respecting  it  before  our 
readers.  The  Gama  grass  was  so  named  in 
honour  of  the  Spanish  gentleman  who 
first  introduced  its  culture  into  Mexico. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Trlpsacum  (/acty- 
loldes  L,  (Jig.  30.) ;  and  there  is  a  variety 
of  it,  T.  monostkchyon  W.  {'fig.  29.;, 
which  by  some  is  considered  as  a  speeies. 
T.<factvloides  was  introduced  into  England 
from  Virginia  in  1640;  and  T.  monosta- 
chyon  was  brought  to  this  country  from  North  Ame-- 
rica  in  1825 ;  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
where  a  plant  of  the  latter  species  is  to  be  founds 
There  are  plants  of  ^*  T.  (factvloides  in  the  grass 
collection  at  Kew,  which  have  been  there  a  number  or  years.  It  is  there  a 
robust  perennial  grass,  requiring  no  looking  after  as  regards  its  cultivation, 
because  neither  heat  nor  cold,  wet  nor  dryness,  appear  to  affect  it.  It  is  late 
in  beginning  to  shoot ;  and  its  flower  stems  do  not  show  till  late  in  the  summer. 
They  are  spreading,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length.  They  continue  green 
till  destroyed  by  the  cold  nights  in  autumn.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  seeds 
are  sufficiently  ripened  to  vegetate ;  at  any  rate,  no  plants  nave  been  raised  at 
Kew  from  seeds  ripened  there.  —  J.  S.    Kew,  April  12.  1836." 

In  the  Gard.  Ma^.,  vol.  x.  p.  570.,  a  New.  York  correspondent  states  that  the 
Gama  grass  is  considered  the  best  of  all  grasses  for  soiling,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended  for  this  purpose  in  the  Genettee 
Farmer,  vol.  iv.,  for  J834'.  It  is  there  stated,  that  Dr.  Hardiman  of  Missouri 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  cultivator  of  this  grass  in  the  United  States ; 
but  that  whether  he  found  the  seed  there,  or  procured  it  fi'om  the  Spaniards, 
is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  to 
be  found  on  the  sea  coast  as  far  north  as  Connecticut ;  and  in  the  interior,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  25  miles  above  Philadelphia.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the 
produce  of  this  grass.  From  **  seventy  to  ninety  tons  of  green  hay,  and  fix)m 
twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  cured  hay,  to  the  acre,"  are  said  to  have  been  grown  in 
North  Carolina.  The  flower  stems  attain  the  height  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Farmer  says  that  a  blade  sent  to  him  in  a  letter  measured 
32^  in.  in  length.  One  of  his  correspondents  observes :  ^  When  all:  surrounding 
vegetation  was  literally  burnt  up,  the  Ghima  grass  was  green  and  flourishing ; 
and  during  the  month  of  July  it  grew  43  in.  It  was  cut  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  ranging  firom  3^  ft.  to  4^  ft.  in  height."  It  is  said  to  grow  well 
in  both  sandy  and  clayey  soils ;  to  taste  like  the  leaves  of  Indian  corn  (a  taste 
of  all  others  the  most  agreeable  to  animals) ;  and,  when  mixed  with  a  little 
salt,  and  given  to  mules,  to  render  the  addition  of  corn  for  them  quite  un- 
necessary. (Genessee  Farmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.)  In  a  subsequent  page  of  the 
same  volume,  the  editor  states  that  the  seed  requires  an  unusual  length  of 
time  to  vegetate ;  in  some  instances,  as  much  as  fourteen  months.  Some 
seedsy  which  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Farmer  kept  constantly  wet  with  water, 
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near  m  ttore  in  the  kitchen,  were  two  monthi  before  ibe;  b^n  i 
From  all  that  we  liave  read  in  the  American  agriculttural  Jouroala, 
the  haUtB  of  the  plant  at  Kew,  we  thinli  it  very  likelj'  that  the  O; 
will  prore  a  Tsluable  forage  plant  in  all  ctimales  suitable  for  the  Ind 
for  which  reason,  we  hope  Measra.  Wrench  will  send  seeds  of  it  t 
morin  for  France  and  the  south  of  Europe,  to  Sydney  and  Van 
Idmd,  and  also  to  India  and  South  America. 
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Obiervalient.  —  The  supply  to  the  market,  until  this  morning,  haa  been  very 
limited,  and  the  prices  of  most  articles  contmued  slightly  advancing;  but  they 
hare  declined  considerably,  in  consequence  of  a  larger  supply  coming  to  hand 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  in  bo  short  a  period,  with  but  little 
Influence  from  improvement  in  the  weather,  which  has  continued  to  be  wet 
sod  cold  until  within  a  few  days.  The  season  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  con- 
sidered full  fourteen  days  later  in  every  article  of  natural  produce  usually  sup- 


plied at  this  SI 


Articles  artificially  produced  arc  also  materially  retarded 
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by  the  total  absence  of  solar  heat,  and  come  to  hand  rather  sparingly.  Grapes 
not  so  plentiful  as  usual ;  strawberries  very  limited  in  quantity ;  cucumbers 
rather  plentiful,  but  by  no  means  in  demand ;  asparagus  not  yery  abundant ; 
sea4cale  in  good  supply,  owing  to  the  forced  and  the  natural  being  in  market 
together.  Of  cabbages  we  have  as  yet  but  few,  and  none  of  yery  good  qua* 
lity.  Rhubarb,  owing  to  the  large  breadth  in  culture,  is  furnished  rather 
liberally,  at  a  very  moderate  rate ;  to-day  we  have  had  several  waggon-loads. 
Broccolis,  of  course  the  very  late  varieties,  are  rather  plentiful.  The  new  Rus- 
sian, or  late  dwarf  white,  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  sort  for  standing  well 
through  the  severest  fi'ost  we  have  experienced  this  winter.  As  mentioned  in 
my  last,  potatoes  have  been  rather  plentifully  supplied ;  but,  as  the  season 
advances,  and,  as  yet,  with  little  else  to  rely  on,  the  stock  must  be  rapidly 
diminishing.  As  expected,  prices  have  fallen  materially,  but  are  now  again 
steadily  improving.  Turnips  are  now  nearly  over  for  the  season ;  some  few 
late  sown  are  still  supplied.  Carrots  continue  to  be  much  in  demand,  and  at 
a  very  good  price.  All  other  v^etables  much  as  usual,  with  some  allowance 
for  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Our  stock  of  apples  of  home  growth  is  getting 
short.  We  have  a  few  French  crabs,  gooseberry  pippins,  winter  sourings, 
and  other  late  keeping  varieties ;  but  the  commoner  sorts  come  to  hand  in 
bad  condition.  Some  considerable  importations  from  Ostend  have  taken 
place,  of  very  indifierent  sorts,  which  have  kept  the  supply  and  prices  equally 
moderate.  The  dessert  varieties,  such  as  nonpareils,  golden  pippins,  court 
pendus,  &c.,  with  some  reinettes grises,  are  all  getting  scarce;  and  more  valu- 
able pears  are  now  reduced  to  one  variety,  and  that  in  very  small  quantities. 
—  G.  C.     4pn7  16. 1836. 


Art.  VI.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

April  b,  1836.  Camellia  Show,  —  Exhibited  Jbr  Prizet,  Chinese  camel- 
lias: Camilla  jap6nica  striped,  C.j.  fimbriata,  C.  j.  imbricata,  from  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. C.  j.  double-striped,  C.  j.  fimbrikta,  and  C.  j.  althseaeflora,  from  Mr.  G. 
Glenny.  English  seedling  camellias  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  Baskets  of 
cut  flowers  of  Chinese  camellias,  from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Donald ;  the  latter  of  which  were  produced  in  the  open  air ;  and  of  English 
seedling  camellias,  from  Mr.  Allnutt,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

Extras,  Camellia  jap6nica  double  white,  C.j.  Chdndlers,  C.  j.  concf  nna,  C.  j. 
ulthaeaeflora,  from  Mr.  Chandler ;  seven  seedling  camellias,  from  Mr.  Allnutt ; 
baskets  of  camellias,  from  J.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and  W.  Wells,  Esq. ;  J?uph6rbia 
spl^ndens,  heartseases,  a  seedling  rhododendron  (with  somewhat  the  habit  of 
R,  azaleoides),  from  Mr.  G.  Glenny ;  £uph6rbia  spl^ndens,  Tropse^olum  tri- 
colorum,  from  Mr.  Pressley  (gardener  to  Walter  Boyde,  Esq.) ;  Tropae^olum 
tricolorum,  a  hybrid  rhododendron,  Phalus  Woodf6rdt  immacul^ta,  ^cada 
verticillata,  Ardisia  hymen&ndra,  from  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom ;  Tropae^olum 
tricolorum,  from  Mr.  Lane  (gardener  to  J.  C.  Palmer,  Es(]^.);  Solandra  grandi- 
flora,  from  Mrs.  Marryatl;  Drimia  sp.,  Plumbago  rosea,  from  Mr.  Buck;  and 
a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  ivy,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  visitors,  and  which  had  grown  and  twined  round  an  ash  tree  (at 
Chi  Grove,  Sussex)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  destroy  the  tree,  from 
C.  P.  Dimraond,  Esq.  — Fruits,  Maurice  pears,  from  J.  Arcedeckne,  Esq.  At 
this  exhibition  Mr.  T.  C.  Palmer,  Mr.  S.  E.  Henderson,  and  Mr.D.  Munro, 
were  the  judges,  and  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  following  manner :  — 

A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  three  Chinese  camellias 
in  pots.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  three  English 
seedling  camellias  in  pots.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Wells,  for  the 
best  basket  of  cut  flowers  of  camellias.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers  from  English  seedling  camellias. 
Amongst  the  extra  productions,  the  following  plants  being  deemed  of  superior 
merit,  Banksian  medals  were  awarded,  one,  for  Ardisia  hymenAndra,  to  Messrs. 
Young  of  Epsom ;  and  one  for  Tropae^olum  tricolorum,  to  Mr.  Lane,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Palmer,  Esq. 
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MedaU  as  Prizet,  we  ai^  inclined  to  think,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  a^e.  Useful  articles  of  an  ornamental,  an  elegant,  or  of  an  in- 
tellectual description,  would,  we  should  think,  be  more  gratuying  to  the  pos- 
sessor :  for  example,  a  microscope,  a  case  of  drawing  instruments,  or  a  botanical 
work,  to  a  voung  gardener  ;  and  a  snuff-box,  a  cup,  a  teapot,  a  tea-tray,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  to  a  master  gardener.  What  gratification  can  there 
he  in  possessing  twenty  or  thirty  Banksian  medals,  pieces  of  jeweller*s  gold 
or  silver,  about  the  size  of  eighteen-penny  tokens  ?  We  would  suggest  the 
idea  of  giving  prize  numbers  instead  of  medals,  and  leaving  it  to  the  option  of 
the  party  obtaining  the  prize  number  to  present  it  either  for  a  certain  sum,  or 
for  the  medal  itself,  as  be  might  choose.  The  party  taking  money  instead  of 
medals  might  write,  or  have  engraved,  on  the  book  or  other  article  purchased 
with  it,  ''  Purchased  with  prize  numbers,  received  from  the  Hor* 

ticultural  Society  of  London,  between  ,  1830,  and  ,  1836, 

as  recorded  in  the  Hort  Soc,  Trans,^  vol.  .,  p.  ."  (See  Vol.  V.  p.  618.) 
However,  this  is  but  the  crude  expression  of  an  idea,  written  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  like  many  others  in  this  Ma^zine,  to  be  hereafter  dilated  on  by 
ourselves  or  others,  or  thrown  aside,  as  circumstances  may  direct. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary. 

Farther  DeUals  respecting  the  Death  of  Mr.  Douglas.  (See  Vol.  XI. 
p.  271.)  —  The  following  particulars  of  this  most  terrific  occurrence  are  taken 
from  that  excellent  publication,  the  Mirror,  for  March  26.  1836.  The  editor 
acknowledges  having  copied  it  from  Ke  Kumu  HawaU,  a  mission  newspaper, 
published  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  him  by  a  subscriber  to 
the  Mirror.  This  newspaper  is  printed  at  the  Mission  Press  of  Oahu,  and  in 
thie  native  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  except  the  paper  relating  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  which  is  in  English.  It  appears  that  the  lamentable  event  occurred 
on  July  12.  1834,  six  months  sooner  than,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  MagO" 
zine  of  Natural  History  (vol.  viii.  p.  410.),  was  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

<'  The  document  whence  these  particulars  have  been  extracted  is  dated  Hilo, 
Hawaii  (the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands),  July  15.  1834,  and  is 
addressed  to  Richard  Charlton,  Esq.,  his  Britannic  Majesty^s  consul  there. 

*^  Intelligence  of  this  distressing  event  reached  Hilo  on  the  morning  of 
July  14.,  when  a  native  came  up,  and,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  indicated  but  too  faithfully  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  sad  tidings,  in- 
quired for  a  Mr.  Goodrich.  On  seeing  him,  he  stated  that  the  body  of  Mr. 
Douglas  had  been  found  on  the  mountains  in  a  pit  excavated  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  wild  cattle ;  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
bullock  which  was  in  the  pit  when  Mr.  Douglas  fell  in.  Never  were  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writers  of  this  letter  so  shocked ;  nor  could  they  credit  the  report 
till  it  was  psdnfully  confirmed,  as  they  proceeded  to  the  beach,  whither  the 
body  of  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  conveyed  in  a  canoe  by  the  native  who  brought 
the  news  of  his  death.  Upon  further  enquiry,  this  person  related,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows :  —  That  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant,  the  natives  who 
brought  the  body  down  from  the  mountain  came  to  his  house  at  Laupahoihoi, 
about  25  or  30  miles  distant  from  Hilo,  and  employed  him  to  bring  it  to  this 
place  in  his  canoe.  The  particulars  which  he  learned  from  them  were  as 
follows :  —  Mr.  Douglas  left  Kohala  Point  during  the  previous  week,  in  com- 
pany with  an  Englishman  as  a  guide,  and  proceeded  to  cross  Moncna  Kea  on 
the  north  side.  On  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  Douglas  dismissed  his  guide,  who 
cautioned  him,  on  parting,  to  be  very  careful  lest  he  should  i^l  into  some  of 
the  pits  for  taking  wild  cattle;  describing  them  as  being  near  the  places  to 
which  the  animals  resorted  to  drink.  Soon  after  Mr.  Douglas  had  dismissed 
his  guide,  he  went  back  a  short  distance  to  get  a  bundle,  which  he  had  for- 
gotten ;  and,  as  he  was  retracing  his  steps,  in  some  fatal  moment,  he  fell  into 
one  of  the  pits,  into  which  a  bullock  had  previously  fallen.  He  was  found 
dead  in  the  pit  by  these  same  natives,  who,  ignorant,  at  the  time,  of  his  pass- 
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ingy  were  in  pursuit  of  bullocks,  and,  on  coming  up  to  the  pit,  found  a  small 
hole  in  one  end  of  the  covering  of  it.  At  first,  they  conjectured  that  a  calf 
had  fallen  in,  but,  on  further  examination,  discovered  traces  of  a  man's  steps, 
and  soon  afterwards  saw  his  feet  in  the  pit,  his  body  being  covered  with  dirt 
and  rubbish.  They  went  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  guide,  who  returned, 
shot  the  bullock  in  the  pit,  took  out  the  body,  and  hired  the  natives,  at  the 
price  of  four  bullocks  ([which  were  killed  immediately),  to  convey  the  body  to 
the  sea  shore.  He  himself  accompanied  them,  and  procured  the  native  to 
convey  the  body  to  Hilo,  promising  to  follow  immediately,  and  bring  with  him 
the  compass,  the  watch  (which  was  somewhat  broken,  but  still  going),  some 
money  found  in  Mr.  Douglas's  pockets,  and  a  little  dog,  a  faithful  companion 
of  the  departed  traveller.  Thus  far  the  report  of  the  native  whq  brougnt  the 
body  in  his  canoe,  and  who  professed  to  relate  the  facts  as  he  learned  them 
from  the  natives  who  came  down  from  the  mountain. 

"  What  an  afiecting  spectacle  was  presented,  on  removing  the  bullock's  hide, 
in  which  the  body  had  been  conveyed  I  It  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  state 
as  when  taken  from  the  pit.  The  face  was  covered  with  dirt,  the  hair  filled 
with  blood  and  dirt,  and  the  coat,  pantaloons,  and  shirt  were  considerably 
torn :  the  hat  was  missing.  On  washing  the  body,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a 
shocking  state :  there  were  ten  or  twelve  gashes  on  the  head,  a  long  one  over 
the  lefl  eye ;  another,  rather  deep,  just  above  the  left  temple ;  a  deep  one 
behind  the  right  ear ;  the  left  cheek-ione  appeared  to  be  broken,  and  also  the 
ribs  on  the  left  side ;  the  abdomen  was  much  bruised,  as  were  also  the  lower 
parts  of  the  legs. 

**  After  laying  out  the  body,  the  first  thought  was  to  bury  it  within  Mr.  Gk>od- 
rich's  premises ;  but,  when  a  spot  had  been  selected  and  cleared,  doubts  were 
suggested,  by  a  person  who  haid  assisted,  and  who  had  been  much  engaged  in 
taking  wild  cattle,  whether  the  wounds  on  the  head  could  have  been  inflicted  by 
a  bullock.    The  matter  did  not  seem  clear :  many  parts  of  the  story  were  dark 
and  confused ;  and  the  following  questions  arose  among  the  persons  present :  — ^ 
How  was  it  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  alone,  without  any  guide,  whether  foreigner 
or  native  ?  Where  was  John,  Mr.  Diell's  coloured  man,  who  left  Honolulu  with 
Mr.  Diell,  and  who,  on  missing  a  passage  with  him  from  Lahaina,  embarked  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  had  been  ascertained  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
Mr.  Douglas  sailed  from  Lahaina  to  Kohala  Point,  and  thare  left  the  vessel,  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  instant,  in  order  to  accompany  him 
across  the  mountain  to  Hilo  ?    How  was  it  that  Mr.  Douglas  should  faU  into 
a  pit  when  retracing  his  steps,  after  he  had  once  passed  it  in  safety  ?    And,  if 
a  bullock  had  already  fallen  into  the  pit,  how  was  it  that  he  did  not  see  the 
hole  necessarily  made  in  the  covering?     It  was,  therefore,  thought  due  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  to  the  public,  whom  he  had  so  zealously  and  use- 
fully served,  that  an  examination  should  be  made  of  his  body  by  medical  men. 
The  only  way  to  have  this  effected  was  by  preserving  the  body,  and  either 
sending  it  to  Oahu,  or  keeping  it  until  it  could  be  examined  at  Hilo.    The 
former  plan  seemed  most  desirable.     Accordingly,  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men were  removed,  the  body  was  filled  with  salt,  and  placed  in  a  coffin,  which 
was  filled  up  with  salt;  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  brine. 
After  the  body  was  laid  in  the  coffin,  the  members  of  the  mission  family  and 
several  foreigners  assembled  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mortail 
remains  of  the  deceased :  prayers  were  offered  up,  and  a  brief  address  was 
made.    These  services  being  concluded,  the  body  was  removed  to  a  cool 
native  house,  where  it  was  enclosed  in  the  box. 

**  As  neither  the  guides  nor  any  natives  had  arrived  by  the  16th  instant,  two 
foreigners  were  despatched  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  received  on  the 
sea  shore,  with  directions  to  search  out  the  natives  who  discovered  the  body« 
to  go  with  them  to  the  pit,  and,  after  making  as  fidl  enquiries  as  possible,  to 
report  to  Hilo  immediately.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  guide  was  an 
Englishman,  a  convict  from  Botany  Bay,  who  left  a  vessel  at  the  Sandwich 
Islfuids  some  years  previously :  he  had  a  wife  and  one  child  with  him,  to  which 
circui^stance  was  attributed  his  delay.    In  the  meantime,  it  was  feared  that 
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the  ca(>tain  could  not  convey  the  remains  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  Honolulu,  as  his 
vessel  ¥ras  filled  with  wood,  canoes,  food,  &c« 

**  In  the  afternoon,  however,  Edward  Gumey,  the  English  guide,  arrived. 
He  stated  that,  on  the  12th  instant,  about  ten  minutes  before  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Mr.  Douglas  arrived  at  his  house  on  the  mountain,  and  wished 
him  to  point  out  the  road  to  Hilo,  and  to  accompany  him  a  short  distance. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  then  alone,  but  said  that  his  man  had  g^ven  out  the  day 
before;  referring,  probably,  to  John,  Mr.  Diell's  coloured  man.  Having 
taken  breikfast,  Kdward  accompanied  Mr.  Douglas  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile ;  and,  after  directing  him  m  the  path,  and  warning  him  of  the  traps,  pro* 
ceeded  about  half  a  mile  further  with  him.  Mr.  Douglas  then  dismissed  the 
guide,  after  expressing  his  anxiety  to  reach  Hilo  by  evenine,  thinking  that  he 
could  find  out  the  way  himself.  Just  before  Edward  left  him,  he  warned  him 
particularly  of  three  buUock-traps,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  a  head ;  two  of 
them  directly  on  the  road,  the  other  on  one  side. 

^'.Edward  now  returned  home  to  skin  some  bullocks  which  he  had  previously 
killed.  About  eleven  o'clock,  two  natives  came  in  pursuit  of  him,  saying  that 
the  European  was  dead,  and  that  they  had  found  him  in  the  pit  in  which  the 
bullock  was.  They  stated  that,  as  they  were  coming  up  to  this  pit,  one  of 
them,  observing  some  of  the  clothing  on  the  side,  excbimed  *'  Lole  7  "  and,  in  a 
moment  afterwards,  discovered  Mr.  Douglas  within  the  pit,  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  the  bullock.  Edward  accordingly  ran  to  the  nouse  for  a  musket 
and  ball.  On  reaching  the  pit,  he  found  Mr.  Douslas  lying  upon  his  right 
side,  and  the  bullock  standing  upon  his  body.  He  shot  the  animal,  descended 
into  the  pit,  drew  the  carcass  to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  got  out  the  body  of 
the  poor  traveller.  His  cane  was  with  him,  but  the  bundle  and  dog  were 
missmg.  Edward,  knowing  that  he  had  a  bundle,  asked  for  it.  After  a  few 
moments'  search,  a  loud  barking  was  heard  at  a  short  distance  ahead,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Hilo ;  and,  on  reaching  the  spot,  the  dog  was  found  with  the 
bundle.  On  fiirther  examination,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Douelas  had  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  looked  into  an  empty  pit,  and  also  into  that  wherein  the 
bullock  was  taken ;  that,  after  passing  on  up  the  hill  some  fifteen  fathoms,  he 
Uud  down  his  bundle,  and  returned  to  the  fatal  pit;  and  that,  while  looking 
in,  by  making  a  misstep,  or  by  some  other  means,  he  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  infuriated  animal,  who  speedily  executed  the  woric  of  death. 

^  llie  body  was  covered  m  part  with  stones;  which  circumstance  is  thought 
to  have  prevented  its  being  entu^ly  crushed.  After  removing  it,  Edward  took 
charge  of  the  dog  and  bundle,  and  of  Mr.  Douglas's  chronometer,  his  pocket 
compass,  keys,  and  money,  found  upon  him ;  and,  having  hired  the  natives  to 
carry  the  body  to  the  shore  (a  distance  of  about  twenty-seven  miles),  accom- 
pamed  Uiem,  and  came  thence  to  Hilo.  The  letter  adds ;  *  This  narrative 
clears  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  rested  upon  the  whole  matter ;  and, 

ferhaps,  it  will  afford  a  pretty  satisfactory^  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
>ougras  met  his  awful  death.'  The  writers  then  propose  to  the  consul  to 
send  the  body  to  Hilolu,  should  the  captain  consent  to  convey  it;  if  he  should 
not,  the  corpse  was  to  be  interred.  ^  We  are  not  aware  which  course  was 
adopted.  Tne  black  man  mentioned  in  the  letter  probably  lost  his  way,  and 
penshed  in  the  mountains,  as  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of." 

Dr.  Hosack  of  Hyde  Park,  near  Albany,  U.  S.,  a  great  patron  of  gardening, 
died  on  the  22d  of  Dec.  last,  at  New  York,  aged  66.  He  had,  we  understand, 
been  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  great  fire  that  so  lately  desolated  that  city, 
and  droppea  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  the  streets. 

That  venerable  agriculturist  and  most  excellent  man.  Sir  John  Sinclair^ 
Bart.,  died,  Dec.  22.,  in  Edinburgh,  aged  82.  Excellent  biographical  notices 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture^  and 
in  the  Gentleman* t  Magazine  for  April,  1836 ;  and  we  trust  Dr.  Mease,  or 
some  other  American  correspondent,  will  send  us  some  particulars  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Hosack,  of  whom  there  is  a  short,  but  interesting,  notice  in  SilUmanU 
Journal  for  January,  1836. 
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Art.  I.  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  to  Cashiobury  Park,  Ashridge 
Parky  Woburti  Abbey ^  and  Hatjield  House,  in  October y  1825.  By 
the  Conductor. 

Our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Britten,  who  is  about  to  publish  A 
Topographical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Cashiobury^  having 
asked  us  if  we  could  supply  any  information  respecting  the  gar- 
dens, we  are  induced  to  print  the  present  article,  which  was  pre- 
pared exactly  as  it  is  in  Nov.,  1825;  with  the  exception  of  the 
additions  contained  within  brackets  and  the  engravings.  These 
additions  are  made  entirely  from  the  Return  Paper  filled 
up  for  us  by  the  gardener  at  Cashiobury,  Mr.  Anderson.  The 
whole  is  very  far  from  being  a  correct  idea  of  the  gardens  at 
Cashiobury ;  but,  not  having  time  to  revisit  it  at  present,  we  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  supply  what  we  have  to  Mr.  Britton,  leaving 
him  to  choose  any  part  of  it,  or  reject  the  whole,  as  he  may  think 
proper.  Mr.  Britton's  work,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  literary  no- 
tice of  it,  p.  263.,  will  be  unique  in  its  kind  ;  and  it  would  afford 
us  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  any  information  worthy 
of  insertion  in  such  a  work. 


Oct., IS.  1835.  London  to  Watford  and  Berkhampstead. — 
Proceeding  along  the  Edgware  Road,  we  found  it  had  undergone 
great  improvement  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  This 
road  needed  no  alteration  in  the  direction,  being  nearly  a  straight 
line  from  Paddington  to  Edgware ;  but  it  was  very  irregular  in 
regard  to  breadth ;  and  some  hills  required  lowering,  and  hollow 
places  and  trifling  watercourses  filling  up,  or  being  crossed  by 
substantial  bridges.  All  these  improvements,  and  others,  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  very  effectual  and  satisfactory  manner, 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  trustees.  At  Edgware  there  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  toll-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. (^.  31.)    On  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  a  reflecting  lamp 
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with  three  burners ;  two  looking  along  tlie  road  before  and  be- 
hind, and  one  looking  across  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the 
gate  and  gate-posts.  [The  tower  on  this  totl-house  has  been  since 
taken  down,  the  lamp  at  night  having  been  foand  to  frighten 
horses,  when  brilliandy  illuminated.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
excuse  made  to  us,  in  1634,  for  its  disappearance.] 

Camions  Park.  —  Near  the  middle  of  Edgware  is  the  principal 
entrance  to  Cannons,  a  place  of  extraordinary  interest,  boih  in  a 
moral  and  gardeiiingpoint  of  view,  though  it  can  nowoulybe  consi- 
dered as  the  wreck  of  what  it  once  was.  {SeeErujfc^Gaid.,  Sdeil. 
§  7520.)  It  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  on  the  wonderfully  sump- 
tuous and  yet  regulated  magnificence  of  theDuke  of  Cbandos.  The 
circumstance  of  his  employing,  at  first,  calculators,  to  ascertain 
exactly  to  what  extent  he  might  carry  his  expenditure ;  and  then 
adjusting  his  daily  expenses  accordingly  ,-  the  magnificence  of  his 
bouse,  the  principal  staircase  of  which  consisted  of  blocks  of 
Italian  marble,  20  ft.  long,  and  the  handrailing  of  silver ;  his 
painted  chapel  at  Little  Stanmnre ;  and  the  complete  band  kept 
on  purpose  for  it;  the  vault  underneath,  where  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  family  lie  in  cofflns,  which,  in  181*,  were  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  and  liable  to  have  pieces  of  their  rich  coverings  torn 
off  as  memoranda,  by  strangers ;  his  horiie  patrol,  which  day  and 
night  perambulated  the  park ;  his  body  guard  ;  and,  above  alt,  his 
grand  idea  [which  he  had  in  great  part  carried  into  execution 
and  which,  it  is  said,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish],  of  making  purchases  of  land  from  Little  Stanmore  to 
Chandos  House,  in  London,  (then  surrounded  by  fields,  but  now 
forming  part  of  Cavendish  Square,)  so  as  to  have  an  uninterrupted 
private  avenue  in  a  direct  line,  and  which  would  have  bfeen  nine 
miles  in  length,  from  his  country  to  his  town  residence. 

That  the  establishment  at  Cannons  should  have  been  broken  up 
at  his  death  is  generally  looked  upon,  by  the  vulgar,  as  a  visitation 
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for  some  supposed  irregularities  in  the  mode  by  which  he  acquired 
his  immense  fortune.  That  he  did  acquire  both  his  wealth  and 
his  title,  as  a  government  contractor,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  but 
we  know  of  nothing  upon  record  that  indicates  him  to  have  been 
less  honest  than  other  men  of  his  time ;  and  it  appears  to  us  proba- 
ble, that  the  chief  difference  between  him  and  other  men  of  modern 
times,  who  have  made  large  fortunes  as  government  contractors, 
consists  in  the  greater  liberality  and  public  spirit  he  displayed  in 
spending  the  sums  he  had  acquired.  The  park  of  Cannons  has 
the  advantages  of  possessing  a  rich  soil,  and  of  being  near  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  situation  is  low,  the  grounds  little  varied,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  distant  prospect.  In  looking  at  the  park  from  the 
road,  we  observed  some  round  clumps  of  newly  planted  trees, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  hirge  open  spaces,  which  we  could  not 
but  consider  as  deformities,  destroying  the  breadth  of  the  land- 
scape. It  surely  could  never  be  the  intention  of  the  planter, 
that  these  formal  and  unconnected  masses  should  grow  up  and 
remain. 

Dr.  Hooper's  Cottage  at  Stanmore.  —  On  Stanmore  Hill  great 
efforts  have  been  making  in  the  cottage  Gothic  style,  by  Dr. 
Hooper.  The  proprietor  being  from  home,  we  did  not  enter  the 
grounds ;  but  we  could  observe  the  outline  of  the  cottage  pic- 
turesquely varied  by  enriched  clusters  of  chimney  tops,  and  the 
pointed  roofs  of  projections  and  dormer  windows.  From  what 
we  could  see  of  the  exterior  offices  and  garden  walls,  they  seemed 
to  be  all  finished  in  the  same  style,  and  in  enrichments  kept  duly 
subordinate  to  the  principal  mass.  We  have  since  heard  that 
the  place,  in  the  interior,  is  unique  in  its  kind. 

The  Grounds  of  the  Priory.  — Farther  on  are  certain  plantations 
of  spruce  firs,  apparently  meant  to  conceal  the  grounds  of  the 
Priory  from  the  public  road.  They  have  been  thickly  planted, 
and  never  thinned;  and,  like  other  woods  of  the  same  kind  which 
have  been  similarly  treated,  they  are  now  beginning  to  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  Had  two  thirds  of  the 
plants  been  hollies,  there  would  now  have  been  a  phalanx  of  vege- 
tation, impenetrable,  both  as  a  fence  and  as  a  screen.  A  few 
hollies,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  planted  among  the  spruce 
firs ;  but,  from  inattention  to  thinning  out  the  latter,  the  former 
have  never  come  to  any  size. 

Watford  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  its  gravel,  which  is  equal 
to  the  best  of  that  at  Kensington.  Mr.  Snare,  the  nurseryman 
here,  has  attracted  notice,  for  many  years  past,  by  his  dwarf 
apple  trees.  It  was  formerly,  it  seems,  quite  new  here,  to  graft 
apples  on  paradise  stocks,  and  thus  produce  bushes  not  larger,  and 
not  less  prolific,  than  the  gooseberry. 

Cashiohury  Park^  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex^  has  been  cele- 
brated for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  for  its  plantations  and 
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gardens.  Tlie  latter  are  said  to  have  been  laid  out  by  Le  Notre; 
and  an  inteiesting  tsometrtcal  view  of  them  is  given  in  Kip's 
Viewi  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nohilify  and  Genlty,  from  which 
J%.  32.  has  been  reduced.  Of  Cashiobury,  Evelyn  observes: 
"  No  man  has  been  more  industrious  than  this  noble  lord  (Essex), 
in  planting  about  his  seat,  adorned  with  walks,  ponds,  and  other 

rural  elegances The  gardens  are  very  rare,  and  cannot  be 

otherwise,  having  so  skilful  an  artist  to  govern  them  as  Cooke, 
who  is,  as  to  the  mechanical  part,  not  ignorant  in  mathematics, 
and  pretends  to  astrology.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
the  choicest  fruit.  My  lord  is  not  illiterate  beyond  the  rate  of 
most  noblemen  of  this  nge."  [Bray's  Memoirs.) 

"  My  lord,"  Evelyn  informs  us,  "  assisted  in  pruning  the  trees 
himself:"  and  the  gardener  he  alluded  to  (Moses  Cooke)  was  the 
author  of  The  Manner  of  Raising,  Ordering,  and  Improving  Forest 
Trees,  published  in  1675;  who  afterwards  became  a  partner  in  the 
famous  nursery  at  Brompton  Park.  In  the  dedication  of  his 
work,  Cooke  compliments  his  master  on  his  "  honour's  great  un- 
derstanding in,  and  love  to,  the  subject  of"  trees.  He  adds:  "For,  to 
your  eternal  praise  be  it  spoken,  there  is  many  a  fine  tree  which 
you  have  nursed  up  from  seeds  sown  by  your  own  hands."  Suc- 
ceeding proprietors  seem  to  have  l>een  equally  attached  to  Cashio- 
bury and  planting,  with  the  subject  of  Moses  Cooke's  praises;  so 
that  the  character  of  the  place  Ibr  planting  and  gardening  has 
continued  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish. 

We  entered  the  park  through  a  recently  erected  Gothic  gate- 
way and  lodge,  buitt,  as  we  were  informed,  from  the  proprietor's 
own  designs.     The  style  was  that  sort  o(  Elizabethan  Gothic 
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which  prevails  in  the  house.  The  execution  was  most  substantial; 
and,  to  give  the  appearance  of  age,  it  was  painted  over,  and 
splashed  in  imitation  of  moss  and  weather  stains.  The  gates 
were  hung  with  Collinge's  patent  hinges,  which  open  and  shut 
with  the  least  possible  firiction,  and  remain  stationary  at  whatever 
point  they  may  be  left.  In  this  last  respect,  tliey  are  not  so  desir- 
able for  gates  in  general  as  the  common  hinges,  and  modeof  hing- 
nng;  by  which  the  gate  falls  to,  or  falls  back,  of  itself,  and  is  only 
at  rest  when  perfectly  shut,  or  opened  to  the  greatest  width.  With 
such  gates  as  the  present,  however,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  door 
or  a  gate  is  likely  to  be  carefully  shut  by  the  person  who  opens  it, 
Collinge's  hinges  are  by  far  the  best ;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  see  a  nobleman  alive  to  their  merits  and  patronising  them. 

Cashiobury  House,  and  the  scenery  immediately  surrounding 
it,  excite  ideas  of  grandeur,  combined  with  comfort  and  beauty, 
such  as  cannot  easily  be  communicated  by  words.  The  buildings 
and  garden  scenery  seem  peculiarly  well  suited  to  each  other: 
both  are  venerable  with  age,  extensive,  rich  in  design,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  highest  order  and  keeping.  We  entered  the  pleasure-* 
ground  by  a  small  door  near  a  Turkish  pavilion,  richly  lined 
with  cloth,  and  carpeted  and  furnished  with  sofa  and  tables. 
We  then  passed  in  front  of  the  house,  and  entered  on  the  other 
side  to  a  series  of  different  sorts  of  flower-gardens.  After  pass-* 
ing  through  these  in  succession,  the  effect  left  on  the  mind  was 
that  of  having  been  carried  through  a  labyrinth  of  beauty  and 
variety.  So  rapidly  were  we  hurried  along,  that,  after  a  first  visit, 
it  is  not  easy  to  recall  to  the  memory  distinct  pictures  of  what  we 
have  seen,  or  the  order  in  which  we  saw  them.  We  shall  merely 
note  a  few  particulars  from  recollection,  promising  ourselves,  in 
the  beginning  of  next  summer,  the  gratification  of  seeing  this 
place  at  leisure,  when  to  its  many  other  attractions  will  be  added 
the  singing  of  innumerable  birds. 

Much  of  the  gardening  and  botanical  interest  of  all  pleasure- 
grounds  consists  in  the  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  which  they  contain. 
There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  this  kind  in  these  gardens  :  one 
of  the  oldest  plants  of  the  Magnolia  trip6tala  in  England  [in 
1836,  14*  ft.  high];  a  very  large  Magn6lm  grandifl6ra  [one against 
a  wall,  50ft.  high];  and  some  of  M.  conspicua  in  the  open 
air:  but  the  largest  plant  was  in  the  Chinese  conservatory; 
where,  however,  it  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  room  requisite  to 
its  attaining  its  full  size.  There  are  some  magnificent  and  ve« 
nerable  plants  of  iZhododendron,  Azalea,  and  Andr6meda.  The 
American  plants,  in  general,  are  grouped  together  in  dug  masses, 
surrounded  by  turf;  and  they  have  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to- 
tally to  cover  the  margin  of  the  dug  space  around  them,  and 
to  form  a  broken  picturesque  outline  on  the  turf.  Roses  and 
ornamental  flowers  are  also  disposed  in  masses,  much  in  the 

same  way  as  at  Cobham  Hall)  in  Kent.     Some  are  enclosed  by 
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basket-work,  others  trail  over  rocks  and  fantastic  stones ;  some 
of  the  rockeries  have  a  margin  of  curious  Derbyshire  spar,  and 
others  are  entirety  of  plum-pudding  stone.  There  are  groups 
of  large  shells  (C^itma  glgas),  corals,  corallines,  madrepores, 
tuSa,  lava,  petrifactions,  ammonites,  and  different  sorts  of  scoria, 
all  curiously  intermixed  with  flowers  and  plants.  There  is  a 
picturesque  at)uariuni,  the  sides  of  which  are  finely  ornamented 
with  rockwork  and  American  evergreens.  There  is  a  conserva-" 
tory  with  an  opaque  roof  in  the  ancient  style,  with  the  piers  be- 
tween the  windows  externally  clothed  with  rare  exotic  creepers, 
and  the  interior  of  the  house  decorated  with  rustic  props,  and 
green  trellis-work.  At  one  end  is  a  sort  of  banque ling-room, 
carjwted  and  furnished  with  couches,  sofas,  tables,  musical  instru- 
ments, books  (especially  on  botany  and  landscape),  mirrors,  and 
a  variety  of  other  things. 

The  plants  in  the  conservatory  are  chiefly  orange  trees,  which 
are  particularly  appropriate  to  this  kind  of  building :  they  are 
not,  generally,  in  tubs,  but  planted  in  the  tree  soil ;  and  they 
looked  far  better  than  could  have  been  expected  from  plants 
kept  perpetually  under  an  opaque  roof.  In  common  with  the 
hoHy,  the  box,  and  the  common  laurel,  when  grown  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  their  leaves,  though  flaccid,  were  of  a  dark  shining 
green.  Theie  are  two  othei*  conservatories,  of  a  modern  cha- 
racter, with  glass  roofs :  the  plants  they  <»intain  have  for  many 
years  been  too  large  for  them,  so  that  they  are  annually  obliged 
to  be  cut  down.  When  these  conservatories  were  built,  the  idea 
of  such  immense  glazed  structures  as  are  now  erected  had  not 
entered  into  the  minds  of  either  (pirdenersor  architects.  There 
is  a  wall  on  which  various  half-hardy  plants  are  trained,  and, 
among  others,  that  singular  New  Zealand  tree,  Edwardsra  gran- 
diflfira.  (y%.  33.)  The  Chinese  garden  here  is  unique  of  its  kind. 
It  is  not  large,  but  contains  a 
conservatory,  a  sort  of  low 
pagoda.and  other  ornamental 
buildings,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  valuable  Chinese  por- 
celain, o(  Chinese  figures, 
monsters,  mandarins,  the  god 
Joss,  dragons,  &c.,  and  point- 
ings,fountains,  gold  flsh,  jets, 
&c.  In  the  conservatory  are 
all  the  sorts  of  camellias  that 
could  be  procured  when  it 
was  planted;  very  large  plants 
of  green  and  black  tea,  be- 
cause at  that  time  it  was 
not   known   that   the   green 
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tea  is  Dearly  as  hardy  as  the  sweet  bay  (ZAiirus  n6bilis),  and  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  a  common  evergreen  in  our  shrubberies  in  the 
south  of  England.  Among  the  Hardy  plants  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  yi'bies  Clanbra- 
sWidna,  above  20 
years  old,  and  form- 
ing a  tufl  not  above 
a  foot  high,  and  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It 
is  now  (1836)  2ft. 
3  in.  high,  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  trunk 
2^  in.,  and  that  of 
the  head  3  ft  6  in. 
Such  a  dwarf  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate 
to  a  Chinese  gar- 
den. We  observed 
in  other  parts  of 
the  pleasure-ground 
various  plants  of 
the  J^nus  Chnbra 
[the  largest  was  20 
feet  high,  in  1836] 
{fig.  S4.),  which  is 
the  aphernousli  tree 
of  the  Tyrol,  so 
much  recomm  ended 
by  Harte  for  cul- 
tivation in  this  country,  and  noticed  by  Lord  Byron  as  the  tree 
found  at  a  greater  elevation  on  the  Alps  than  any  other  of  Uie 
pine  and  fir  tribe. 


It  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree,  but  attuns  a  considerable  size, 
and,  when  full  grown,  the  timber  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
height  of  this  tree  in  England,  according  to  our  lietum  Papers 
received  in  1835,  varies  from  40  fi,  to  50  ft.  The  largest  spe- 
cimens are  in  the  park  of  Wolcot  Hall,  in  Shropshire. 

[In  1636,  there  were  at  Cashiobury,  the  hemlock  spruce 
(^bies  canad6nsis},  28  ft.  high ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  some 
plants  of  which,  only  30  years  planted,  have  attained  the  height 
of  35  ft. ;  tulip  trees,  20  years  planted,  which  have  attained  the 
height  of  30  ft.  ;  Virgitia  lutea,  1 9  ft.  high ;  Gymn6cladus  cana- 
densis (an  idea  of  which  tree  may  be  formed  ^xomjig.  36,,  which  is 
a  portrait  of  a  full-grown  tree  of  that  species  at  Syon) ;  Photinia 
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serruUta,  20  ft.  high,  against  a  wall ;  Catdlpa  syringaRAlaj  21  ft. 
high;  a  purple  beech,  15ft.  high;  an  Irish  yew,  lift,  high 
iJ^'  ^5.);  Juniperus  virgini^na,  S4  ft.  high  {J^.  38.);  and  a  fine 
old  white  mulberry,  25  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S2  in.  in  dia^ 
meter.] 

We  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  these  grounds ;  but  the 
truth  is,  we  were  so  much  charmed  with  them,  that  we  have  not 
a  sufficiently  definite  recollection  of  what  we  saw ;  and  doubt 
not  that  inaccuracies,  and,  of  course,  omissions,  will  be  found  in 
what  we  have  said.  A  fine  effect  on  the  mind  is  produced  where, 
in  passing  from  one  garden  to  another,  two  large  granite  balls 
attract  the  eye.  A  copperplate  inscription  informs  us  that  they 
were  shot  from  the  castle  of  Abydos,  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  fell 
on  a  ship  under  the  command  of  a  brother  of  Lord  Essex,  in  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  and  killed  or  wounded  1 5  men. 
They  weigh  7  cwt  each.  The  unexpected  occurrence  of  objects 
of  this  sort  recall  the  mind  from  what  it  is  engaged  in,  and  re- 
lieve it  by  raising  up  a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  transporting  the 
imagination  to  distant  and  very  different  scenes.  Such  episodical 
effects  are  very  desirable,  when  they  can  be  introduced  in  garden 
scenery  without  appearing  ridiculous  or  affected. 

The  kitchen-garden  at  Cashiobury  is  large ;  but  not  more  so 
than  is  required  for  the  family,  which  resides  here  all  the  year,  and 
averages  at  least  a  hundred  persons.  As  an  item  of  consumption, 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Anderson,  informed  us,  that  he  had  sent  in 
last  year  ten  thousand  heads  of  celery.  On  one  of  the  walls  we 
observed  two  plum  trees,  which  had  been  killed  down  to  the 
graft  by  a  coup  de  soleilf  one  afternoon  about  2  o'clock,  in  July, 
1825.  The  trees  were  in  their  usual  state  when  Anderson  passed 
them,  about  half-past  1  o'clock ;  and  when  he  returned,  in  half  an 
hour,  he  found  all  their  foliage  black.  In  the  October  following, 
when  we  saw  them,  they  were  shooting  from  the  graft.  Accidents 
of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  the  south  of  France,  and  are 
said  to  be  guarded  against  by  wrapping  straw  round  the  trunk 
and  main  branches.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  or  any 
other  precaution  can  be  effectual,  unless  it  b  accompanied  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots.  Trees  spread  out 
on  walls  are,  undoubtedly,  more  liable  to  be  so  killed  than  such  as 
are  standards.  A  standard  tree,  with  a  bushy  head,  abundantly 
clothed  with  young  shoots  and  leaves,  would  be  least  liable  to  it, 
because  the  trunk,  branches,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  tree, 
and  the  entire  half  of  the  exterior  surface,  would  be  safe  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

There  are  some  very  good  pines  grown  here ;  and,  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  stoves,  we  observed  a  plant  pf  Anbna  Cherimblia 
trained  with  a  view  to  its  producing  fruit.     It  has  not  yet  bios- 
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somed,  nor  has  a  Inrgcr  plant  at  Woburn  Abbey ;  but  one  plant 
has  shown  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

There  Is  one  part  of  kitchen-gardening  carried  to  a  great 
extent  here,  which  deserves  particular  attention  in  every  place, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  most  extensive;  viz.,  the  raising  of  winter 
salading.  Wherever  there  is  a  cucumber-frame  this  may  be 
done  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  even  without  frames  with  glazed 
roofs,  roofs  of  wickerwork,  covered  in  severe  weather  with  thatch 
or  reeds  {_^.  S7.),  wiH  effectually  preserve  endive  and  chicory. 
What  are  called  small  sa- 
lads may  be  raised  in  every 
kitchen ;  and  blanched  chi- 
cory from  thepreviousjear's 
roots  (as  Dr.  Lippold  has 
shown,  p.  250.)  may  be  pro 
duced  in  every  cellar  At 
Cashiobury,  we  found  long 
ranges  of  frames  filled  with 
endive,  brown  Cos  lettuce, 
and  large  quantities,  also, 
of  full-grown  endive  placed 
in  the  floors  of  the  vmeries  and  peach-houses  not  m  a  state 
of  forcing,  but  of  slow  or  imperceptible  growth  amounting 
almost  to  complete  hybernation  There  was  aUo  a  large  plot  of 
chicory  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  dug  up  during  winter,  and 
forced  into  leaf  in  any  warm  dark  shed  or  cellar,  in  the  Dutch, 
Belgic,  German,  and  Russian  manner.  Two  or  three  hot-beds 
were  already  filled  with  pots  of  Neapolitan  violets,  which  are 
here  regularly  forced  throughout  the  whole  winter,  their  blossoms 
being  much  in  demand  for  perfuming  apartments. 

Without  viewing  the  park,  we  took  our  leave  by  an  approach 
not  far  from  the  kitchen -garden ;  to  which,  as  a  lodge,  there  is 
a  very  picturesque  cottage,  in  the  old  style  of  oak  framing,  filled 
up  with  brickwork,  and  plastered.  This  lodge,  like  the  other,  is 
also  from  the  design  of  the  proprietor,  and  does  credit  to  his  taste. 

The  head-gardener  here  had  lately  been  visiting  Stowe,  and 
other  remarkable  gardens  within  a  day  or  two's  ride  of  Cashio- 
bury He  mentioned  that,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  a  gardener  could  better  spare  time  for  this  purpose 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  This  practice  of  gardeners 
visiting  one  another's  gardens  ought  to  be  particularly  encouraged 
by  their  employers ;  for  scarcely  any  other  means  will  be  found 
so  effectual  in  improving  them,  and  enabling  them  to  add  to 
the  Ktock  of  plants,  and  increase  the  variety  and  excellence  o( 
what  is  under  their  care. 

We  were  sorry  not  to  have  leisure  to  call  at  Beeckwortk,  where 
we  should  have  seen  a  fine  example  of  agriculture,  and  the 
improved   breeding   of  live  stock :    the   proprietor,    Sir  John 
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Sebright,  possessing  much  science  and  great  experience  in  these 
subjects. 

Oct,  14.    Berkhampstead  to  Wobum.  —  We  went  from  Berk- 
hampstead  to  Ashridge  Park  along  an  excellent  new  road  which 
leads  across  the  country  to  Dunstable,  and  was  formed,  as  we 
were  told,  chiefly,  or  entirely,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bridgewater.     Various  other  roads  leading  to  Ashridge   were 
made  by  the  same  patriotic  individual,  who,  in  this  respect,  may 
be  said  to  have  displayed  a  similarity  of  taste  with  his  ancestor, 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Brindley,  the  engineer.     We  entered  the  park  by  a  very  elegant 
Gothic  lodge,  built  of  rubbed  white  stone  and  black  flints.     No 
one  is   allowed  to  enter  or  go  out  by  this  or  any  other  of  the 
gates,  without  having  his  name  and  address  put  down  in  a  book 
kept  by  the  porter.     An  excellent  approach  roaJ,  the  length  of 
which  is  reckoned  by  miles,  leads  over  an  even  surface,and  through 
a  stately  grove,  composed  chiefly  of  beech  trees,  to  the  house. 
Every  variety  of  effect  is  produced  that  can  result  from  a  varied 
disposition  of  the  trees ;  and  groups,  thickets,  scattered  trees  and 
bushes,  ferns,  furze,  hollies,  thorns,  glades,  recesses,  and  natural 
vistas,  succeed  each  other  in  endless  variety.     These  were  inter- 
spersed with  abundance  of  red  and  fallow  deer  in  some  places,  and 
horses  and  cattle  in  others.    No  distant  prospect,  nor  any  striking 
object,  meets  the  eye  till  we  are  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  house. 
This  grand  and  irregular  pile  is  seen  to  very  good  advantage 
from  this  and  the  Dunstable  approach.     The  two  prominent 
features  in  the  outline  are,  a  square  tower  near  one  end,  and  a 
lofty  spire  with  a  clock  at  the  other.     From  the  two  approaches 
mentioned,  these  two  features  fall  into  perspective  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  one  pile,  or  group ;  but  when  the  edifice,  or,  rather, 
assemblage  of  edifices,  is  viewed  directly  either  from  the  entrance 
or  garden  front,  it  oppears  thrown  into  two  groups.    Though  it 
does  not,  when  so  viewed,  form  so  good  a  whole,  yet  it  gives  an 
idea  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  an  ordinary  observer,  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  produced  by  the  foreshortening  of  an 
angular  perspective  view. 

We  first  went  to  see  the  kitchen-garden,  which  is  upwards  of 
a  mile  from  the  house.  On  our  way  to  it,  we  descended  to  a 
hollow  surface,  and  passed  through  scenery  of  a  more  open  and 
varied  description  than  that  of  the  Berkhampstead  approach.  The 
timber  trees  were,  if  possible,  grander  than  before :  both  oaks 
and  beeches  had  straight  clean  trunks,  often,  we  have  little  doubt, 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  high. 

The  garden  is  situated  on  a  steep  bank,  facing  the  south-east; 
the  walls  appear  to  have  been  built  between  forty  and  fifty  years ; 
but  the  hot-houses  and  pits  seem  of  more  recent  construction. 
We  found  the  head  kitchen-gardener,  Mr.  Torbron,  advantage- 
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ously  known  at  Kew,  and  by  a  paper  on  forcing  cherries  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions^  busily  occupied  in 
making  up  that  day's  supply  for  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert. 
A  large  sheet  of  paper  has  a  printed  column  down  the  left-hand 
margin,  enumerating  every  description  of  kitchen-garden  pro- 
duct, each  article  having  a  line  ruled  across  the  page ;  then  there 
is  a  vertical  column  for  every  day  in  the  month,  headed  as  in  the 
table  below,  with  the  days  of  the  week.  Fifty-two  of  these  printed 
sheets  are  required  for  the  year.  The  first  thing  the  gardener 
does,  is  to  enter  in  the  table,  under  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
day  of  the  week,  the  articles  he  is  about  to  send  off;  noting  such 
things  as  are  sent  by  weight  or  measure,  by  inserting  their  weight 
or  measure  after  them;  but  simply  inserting  the  number  in 
figures  when  the  articles  are  sent  by  number :  thus  :  — 


January. 
Sent  on       -     - 

Friday. 

Sd. 

Saturday. 

9d. 
Sunday. 

4th. 
Monday. 

Potatoes    - 

2  pecks  com- 
mon. 
1  pk.  kidneys. 

3  pecks  com- 
mon. 

3  pecks  com- 
mon. 

2  pecks     com- 
mon. 
1  peck  kidneys. 

Melons 

2  Cantaloups. 

I  green  flesh. 
1  black  rock. 

2  Tiady  Chite's 
green  flesh. 

Grapes 

2  lb.      black 
Hamburgh. 

^  lb.  sweet- 
water. 

2  lb.     black 
Hamburgh. 

\  lb.  sweet- 
water. 

2  lb.  Black 
Prince. 

1  lb.  musca- 
dine. 

2  lb.  Black 
Prince. 

1  lb.    musca- 
dine. 

Small  salad 

I  pint. 

i  pint. 

i  pint. 

f  pint. 

Cucumbers 

2  brace. 

4  brace. 

6  brace. 

4  brace. 

The  items  being  filled  into  the  table,  the  next  thing  is  to  copy 
off  on  a  slip  of  paper,  the  names  and  quantities  of  the  articles 
sent,  which  paper  is  delivered  as  a  bill  of  parcels  by  the  man 
with  the  donkey-cart  to  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

A  similar  plan  is  pursued  in  some  other  great  places ;  but, 
instead  of  entering  them  in  a  table,  they  are  entered  in  a  journal, 
which  is  sent  to  the  kitchen  along  with  the  articles,  and  brought 
back  again  to  the  gardener.  If  nothing  is  said  or  written  by  the 
clerk  or  cook,  it  is  concluded  that  every  thing  entered  for  that 
day  has  been  received  safe,  and  is  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

We  found  the  open  garden  excellently  cropped  with  large 
supplies  of  those  standard  articles  of  winter  consumption, 
broccoli,  celery,  and  endive.  In  the  houses  was  a  large  supply 
of  retarded  black  and  white  grapes,  pine-apples  that  promised 
a  succession  during  the  whole  winter,Land  a  fig-house  in  full 
crop.  No  attention  seemed  any  where  to  be  paid  to  neatness  or 
orderly  keeping ;  but  every  effort  to  the  production  of  excellent 
crops. 
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The  pleasure-grounds  at  Ashridge  Park  are  under  a  separate 
direction  from  the  kitchen-garden :  the  gardener  was,  when 
we  visited  them,  Mr.  Poynter,  formerly  propagator  in  Messrs. 
ColvilPs  nursery.  He  had  every  thing  in  very  high  order  and 
keeping,  and  especially  the  plants  in  two  large  conservatories. 

The  pleasure-grounds  here  extend  in  front  of  the  house, 
without  being  continued  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  as  in 
most  instances  of  successful  e£Pect  in  pleasure-ground  scenery. 
They  contain  a  good  many  acres ;  but,  from  their  compact  round- 
ish form,  and  their  naked  obvious  outline,  the  first  impression 
which  they  made  upon  us  was  that  of  being  confined.  We 
should  have  preferred  less  depth  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a 
greater  extension  along  the  margin  of  a  valley  on  the  north  side. 
It  is  agreeable  to  have  a  secure  pleasure-ground,  where  one  can 
walk  safe  and  secluded  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  grand,  where 
one  can  look  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  over  the  wire  fence 
or  ha-ha,  to  an  undefined  extent  of  park  scenery,  where  we  can 
ride  about  at  pleasure.  There  is  no  natural  variation  of  surface, 
and  very  little  of  distant  prospect ;  so  that,  to  create  interest  in 
this  scene,  it  became  necessary  to  form  gardens,  or  parterres,  of 
di£Perent  kinds,  and  rockworks.  Rare  exotic  trees  and  shrubs 
would  also  have  contributed  to  the  variety ;  but  very  few  of  these 
have  been  introduced,  either  in  the  open  ground  or  in  the  con- 
servatory. There  is  a  small  spot,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  box, 
called  the  Monk's  Garden ;  another,  called  the  French  Garden ; 
a  rosary,  rockwork,  and  some  other  separate  scenes ;  the  best 
of  which  is  the  rockwork,  composed  of  large  masses  of  plum- 
pudding  stone,  a  production  which  abounds  in  this  county. 
There  is  no  great  variety  of  plants  in  the  conservatories ;  but 
such  as  are  there  are,  in  general,  of  the  most  showy  kinds ;  and, 
being  brought  forward  in  reserve-houses,  are  only  placed  in  the 
conservatory  when  in  flower,  or  in  their  best  state.  Very  few 
plants,  and  those  chiefly  creepers,  are  fixtures  in  the  soil.  There 
is  a  Pitt6sporum  undul^tum,  with  a  round  head,  10  ft.  or  l^ft. 
in  diameter.  The  principal  conservatory  connects  the  state- 
rooms with  the  chapel ;  and,  we  should  think,  is  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  structures  for  plants  in  England.  [We  have  since  seen 
that  at  Alton  Towers,  in  StafFonlshire,  which  is  considerably 
larger,  and,  when  we  last  saw  it,  in  1831,  was  in  the  very  best 
possible  order.]  Both  front  and  roof  are  glazed  with  plate  glass. 
A  plan  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  house,  conservatories,  and 
chapel  is  given  in  Brewster's  EncycloptBdia  (art.  Architecture)^  as 
an  example  of  every  modern  comfort  and  luxury,  combined  with 
the  ancient  style  of  building.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Wyatt,  now  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville. 

The  park  is  of  great  extent,  exceedingly  well  wooded,  limiting 
that  phrase  to  bulk  and  quantity  of  timber ;  but  it  exhibits  very 
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little  variety  of  kinds  of  trees,  the  prevailing,  and,  indeed,  aimfDSt 
the  only,  tree  being  the  beech  ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  forest  scenery,  that  of  all  forests  one  of  beech  is  the 
tamest.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  some  beech  trees  here 
with  straight  clean  trunks  of  upwards  of  100 ft.  in  height;  and 
we  hardly  think  these  are  to  be  equalled  in  the  island.  Let 
the  stranger  enquire  for  the  king  and  queen  beech.  All  the 
trees  in  the  park  seem  to  have  been  regularly  pruned  and 
trained  for  the  timber -merchant ;  and  form,  in  this  respect,  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  beech  trees  in  Eastwell  Park. 

The  surface  of  the  park  is  not  without  considerable  undula- 
tions ;  but  these  are  not  heightened  or  brought  into  effect  in  a 
picturesque  noint  of  view  by  the  emplacement  of  the  wood. 
There  is,  also,  a  total  want  of  water.  To  make  the  park  what  it 
ought  to  be,  in  correspondence  with  the  house,  water  ought  to 
be  brought  by  a  steam  engine  and  iron  pipes  from  the  nearest 
practicable  stream,  and  the  valley  to  the  left  of  the  house  flooded. 
The  approach  from  Dunstable  would  then  pass  over  a  bridge ; 
and  the  pleasure-ground  might  be  narrowed  opposite  the  house, 
and  extended  along  the  margin  of  this  lake,  or  river,  to  any  extent, 
and  with  variations  in  the  distant  scenery,  which  our  hasty  glance 
did  not  enable  us  to  determine  In  short,  while  the  highest 
degree  of  art  and  expense  has  been  displayed  on  the  house, 
scarcely  anything  has  been  done  to  the  grounds  to  render  them 
8  worthy  accompaniment  to  such  a  splendid  pile. 

Oct.  IS,  Wobnrn  Abbey. —  Went  round  the  park  with  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  gardener,  venerating  that  fine  old  drive  through 
evergreens,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Miller ;  and  which  is 
commended  by  Repton  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Chafiges  of  Taste 
in  Landscapc^Gardening ;  8vo;  art.  Drive.  The  large  speci- 
mens of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  especially  the  cedars,  are  gratifying 
to  the  sight.  The  dark  green  hollies,  with  trunks  of  timber  size, 
with  their  shining  leaves  and  coral  berries,  remind  us  of  the 
time  of  Evelyn,  and  his  fine  hedge  at  Sayes  Court,  which  the  Czar 
Peter  made  gaps  in,  by  having  himself  wheeled  through  it  by 
his  attendants ;  of  the  fine  holly  hedge  in  Sir  Mathew  Decker's 
garden,  at  Richmond ;  of  those  of  Moredun,  Collington,  and 
Woodhouselee,  near  Edinburgh;  and  of  the  miles  of  holly 
hedges  at  Tyningham,  in  East  Lothian.  There  are  few  trees  or 
shrubs,  in  our  opinion,  certainly  no  natives,  that  can  compare  in 
dignity  and  beauty  with  the  holly.  The  common  and  Portugal 
laurels  in  this  drive  are  remarkably  fine ;  and  there  is  no  want  of 
rhododendrons,  junipers,  and  laurustinuses.  Among  the  evergreen 
timber  trees,  the  cedars  are  most  conspicuous.  A  considerable 
number  of  silver  firs,  and  Weymouth  and  other  pines,  have  been 
cut  down  since  we  visited  the  place  for  the  first  time  in  1806. 

We  turned  out  of  the  drive  to  the  thornery,  a  most  pictur- 
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esque  morceau  of  huge  and  fantastic  oaks,  grotesque  old  thorns, 
hazeis,  and  dogwoods ;  on  ground  abruptly  varied,  and  appro- 
priated to  man  and  elegant  enjoyment,  by  a  highly  characteristic 
cottage  with  a  Scotch  kitchen  and  furniture.  The  parlour  of 
the  cottage  is  beautifully  painted  in  body  colours  by  Aiglio ;  and 
the  speck  of  kept  ground  immediately  around  it  is  trim  and  neat 
in  the  highest  degree. 

There  are  a  number  of  ornamental  cottages  scattered  round  the 
mai^in  of  Woburn  Park,  of  much  exterior  beauty,  with  neat  gar^ 
dens,  kept  in  good  order  under  the  direction  of  the  head  gardener. 
In  most  of  them  is  an  apartment  for  the  reception  of  small  parties 
from  the  Abbey,  who  wish  to  amuse  themselves  by  allusions  to 
primitive  simplicity:  for  it  is  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  those  who 
are  habituated  to  live  in  a  style  of  high  art  and  refinement,  to 
take  occasional  refuge  in  the  contrast  produced  by  comparative 
artlessness  and  simplicity. 

The  farm  lands  were  in  beautiful  order ;  the  new-sown  wheats 
already  above  ground,  and  the  drilled  turnips  luxuriant,  con- 
sidering the  by-past  season.  We  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Forbes  a 
defect  in  the  training  of  the  young  hedges,  which  we  did  not 
expect  from  a  Northumbrian  manager ;  that  of  training  them  up- 
right in  the  sides,  instead  of  beveling  them  to  the  centre,  like  a 
hogged  mane. 

There  are  a  great  many  fine  oak  trees  in  the  park  :  a  number 
are  of  considerable  age,  and  of  these  some  now  and  then  show 
symptoms  of  decay.  When  that  is  the  case,  it  appears  to  be  cus- 
tomary for  the  forester,  Mr.  Ireland,  to  paint  a  white  line  round 
the  trunk,  in  order  to  show  the  duke  that  such  trees  ought  to 
be  felled.  The  duke,  however,  does  not  always  consent  to  the 
opinion  of  the  forester,  but  wisely  prefers  retaining  some  grand 
and  picturesque  forms,  though  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  proofs  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  scenery,  and  as  contrasts  to  the  youth  and 
vigour  of  more  recent  growths. 

Oct  AS.  This,  being  Monday,  is  the  public  day  for  seeing  throuffh 
the  house  and  pleasure-grounds  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Of  the 
house,  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it,  we  shall  only  observe 
that  the  gallery  of  statuary  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Britain,  out  of  London.  It  is  gratifying,  in  another  gal- 
lery, in  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  to  observe  the  models  of  cattle 
and  other  domestic  animals  reared  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Duke  Francis.  In  one  room  is  a  series  of  miniatures  of  the  heads 
of  the  Russell  family,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  A 
biographical  account  of  them  has  been  written  bv  the  late  Mr. 
Wififen  [whose  lamented  death  we  have  heard  of  while  passing 
this  sheet  through  the  press.]* 

With  respect  to  gardening,  Woburn  Abbey  has  never  been 
so  celebrated,  as  for  its  plantations.   The  kitchen-garden,  though 
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large,  has  scarcely  any  hot-houses,  and  very  few  pits  or  frames. 
One  wonders  how  a  duke  could  live  without  peaches  and  grapes, 
not  to  say  pine-apples,  forced  strawberries,  and  kidney  beans ; 
but,  doubtless,  these  articles  are  procured  from  London.  [A  most 
complete  kitchen-garden,  and  ample  ranges  of  forcing-houses, 
pits,  and  frames,  have  been  since  formed  and  erected ;  and  the 
most  complete  success  has  attended  their  management.  SeeHorttis 
JVotnoTiensiSf  by  Mr.  Forbes,  in  which  engravings  are  given  of 
title  garden  and  garden  structures,  and  various  other  objects.] 

The  pleasure-ground  is  a  large  roundish  area  behind  the 
Abbey.  There  are  a  few  fine  old  specimens  in  it  of  oaks,  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars,  but  very  few  rare  trees  or  shrubs.  Since  the 
accession  of  the  present  duke,  it  has  been  very  greatly  improved 
in  one  small  spot  near  the  house.  Some  beautiful  flower-gardens 
have  been  formed  from  the  designs  of  Repton,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  present  duchess  ;  but  the  principal  features  are  the 
exotic  and  hardy  heatheries,  formed  under  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  the  duke.  Plans  and  a  description  of  these  have  been 
printed,  and  distributed  by  His  Grace,  accompanied  by  an  enume- 
ration of  the  heaths  they  contain,  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair.  A 
willow-ground  is  in  contemplation,  which  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  interest  of  the  scenery.  [This  has  been  since  accom- 
plished, and  the  Saliclum  Wobiirtiense  printed.]  We  must  not 
forget  the  grass-garden,  the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  ever  been  formed  in  any  country ;  and  which,  from  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  the  patient  and  assiduous 
labour  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  the  publication  of  them  to  the  world 
in  xh^Hofius  Gramineus  fVolnttfiensis,  it  may  confidently  be  pre- 
dicted, will,  in  time,  bring  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  that 
fiELYt  of  agriculture  which  consists  in  the  culture  of  forage  grasses. 

Oct  1 7.  fVobum  to  Hatfield.  —  Hatfield  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  de- 
servedly celebrated.  The  park  is  extensive,  but  not  remarkably 
interesting ;  and  the  gardens  afford  little  to  gratify  the  amateur. 
There  is  an  antique  flower-garden,  with  walks  arched  over  with 
clipped  lime  trees,  which  is  separated  from  the  house  by  a  terrace- 
walk  of  turf.  Beyond  this  garden  is  another,  also  devoted  to 
flowers,  and  containing  a  range  of  hot-houses,  for  the  culture  of 
pine-apples  and  grapes.  The  kitchen-garden  is  in  a  different 
Qnd  distinct  part  of  the  grounds.  The  whole  is  very  well  kept ; 
but  there  are  no  rare  plants,  either  hardy  or  exotic ;  and  there 
is  but  little  evidence  of  such  a  love  of  gardening  in  the  pro- 
prietor, as  would  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  encourage  his 
gardener.  [The  collection  of  plants  here,  we  understand,  has 
since  been  considerably  increased.  The  park,  according  to  the 
Return  Paper  sent  us,  contains  a  number  of  magnificent  trees, 
especially  oaks.] 
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Art.  IL  A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  ike  Botanic  Gar* 
den  at  Berlin^  accompanied  by  a  Plan  of  the  Garden^  a  List  of  the 
Ferns  cultivated  in  it,  and  a  general  Account  of  the  Trees  contained 
in  the  Arboretum.  By  Mr,  W.  D.  Brackenridge,  late  Head 
Gardener  to  Dr.  Neil),  at  Canonmills  Cottage,  near  Edinburgh, 
and  now  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden. 

§  i.  Hiitary^ 

The  Royal  Botanic  Ghirden  at  Berlin  lies  about  a  mile  fVom  the  town, 
on  the  great  Potsdam  road,  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  New  Schoneberg.  The 
locality  is  certainly  an}'thing  but  well  adapted  for  such  an  establishment,  from 
the  Iow-l3'ing  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  total  want  of  shelter.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  turnpike  road  ;  haying  on  the  south  the  village, 
and  on  the  west  and  north  sandy  fields.  It  has  a  surface  of  about  twent^'-seven 
German  acres,  Kurrounded  by  a  wall  9  ft^  high.  But,  before  entering  into  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  present  state  of  the  garden,  the  rich  collection  of  plants 
it  contains,  and  the  scientific  manner  it  is  conducted  in,  I  presume  it  may  not 
prove  altogether  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  to  have  laid  before 
them  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  the  establishment,  and  its  progress,  under 
its  different  sovereigns  and  directors,  up  to  the  present  day. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeeuth  century,  it  was  afield,  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  fence,  where  hops  were  cultivated  for  the  royal  brewery.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1679,  Frederick  William,  the  great  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  the  last  who  bore  that  title,  a  lover  of  gardening  and 
botany,  had  it  converted  into  a  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  exotic  trees  and 
ornamental  plants,  appropriating,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  for  the  raising  of 
vegetables  of  the  more  uncommon  kinds  for  the  kitchen.  One  Michelman,  a 
native  of  Holstein,  was  appointed  gardener ;  and  the  ambassadors  at  the  dif^ 
ferent  courts  of  Europe,  who  seem  to  have  had  the  interests  of  the  garden  no 
less  at  heart  than  their  royal  master,  sent  home  plants  and  seeds  for  orna- 
menting it.  Frederick,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  who  used  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  in  this  garden  with  his  sisters,  at  his  own  private  expense  sent  the  son 
of  the  gardener,  Michelman,  a  journey  through  France,  Holland,  and  England; 
and,  on  his  return,  appointed  him  successor  to  his  father.  The  kitchen-garden 
he  caused  to  be  turned  into  a  pleasure-garden  for  the  court,  and  commenced 
erecting  forcing  and  green-houses.  These  houses  were  not  expressly  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants  belonging  to  the  garden,  but  also  for  the  protection,  during 
winter,  of  those  used  for  decorating  the  roj'al  palaces  in  summer.  At  this  time, 
the  garden  contained  many  interesting  plants ;  as  Dracse^na  Dr^co,  Zaurus 
Cdmphora  L.  [Cinnamomum  Jt.  Br.  Cdmphora  Swt.],  Chamae'rops  humills, 
Royena  lucida,  Pistacia  Tereblnthus,  &c. 

By  the  liberality  and  perseverance  of  Dr.  Gundelsheimer,  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  His  Majesty,  who  accompanied  Tournefort  on  his  travels,  many 
valuable  additions  were  made.  At  his  own  expense,  he  introduced  seeds,  and 
greatly  enriched  the  collection  with  the  many  rarities  he  received  from  Tourne- 
fort, till  a  premature  death  deprived  the  garden  of  his  valuable  services. 

Frederick  William  I.,  not  possessing  so  great  a  taste  for  gardening  as  his  pre- 
decessors, made  a  present  of  the  botanic  garden  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin ; 
who,  not  being  provided  with  means  necessary  to  meet  the  outlay,  gave  orders 
that  only  medicinal  plants  should  be  cultivated  in  it,  for  the  royal  apothecary. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  gardener,  Michelman,  was  scarcely  able  to  pre- 
serve from  ruin  that  which  it  had  cost  so  much  expense  and  troul)le  to  collect, 
far  less  to  make  any  additions.  About  this  time,  Ludolff,  the  first  professor 
of  botany  here,  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  showing,  at  the  same  tune, 
the  state  of  the  establishment.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  Michelman,  in- 
creased the  collection  as  far  as  was  practicable,  without  incurring  expense, 
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But  the  successor  of  the  latter,  one  MUller,  who  seems  to  have  had  little  taste 
8S  a  tx>taiiic  cultiyator,  neglected  the  more  rare  and  valuable  plants. 

In  the  year  1744,  when  Frederick  the  Great  wason  the  throne,  Ludolffdied ; 
and  the  king  appointed  Gleditsch  director;  and  afterwards  conferred  on  the 
Society  the  title  of  Academy  of  Sciences,  whereby  the  splendour  of  the  garden 
was  again  restored.  But. the  exertions  of  Gleditsch  were  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted  by  the  negligent  conduct  of  the  acting  gardener.  During  the  seven 
years'  war,  when,  it  may  foe  siud,  science  slept,  it  received  almost  a  death-blow : 
the  enemy  not  only  destroyed  the  gateway,  but  extended  their  ravages  to  the 
hot-houses ;  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  was  obliged  to  be  given  over 
for  a  time.  About  this  period,  it  was  flooded  in  spring  with  water ;  so  that 
what  plants  remained  of  conseauence  were  utterly  destroyed.  At  the  return 
of  peace,  the  king  gave  orders  tnat  the  garden  should  be  surrounded  by  a  wall; 
the  houses  were  put  into  repair,  and  considerable  additions  made  to  them ;  and 
these  were  soon  decorated  with  those  plants  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of 
invaders,  and  many  new  ones.  Two  acres  were  allotted  for  the  cultivation  of 
exotic  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  one  for  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  remaining  part 
was  cropped  with  vegetables. 

From  this  time  till  I7869  in  which  year  Gleditsch  died,  little  mention  is  made 
of  improvement,  with  the  exce;pdon  of  removing  the  houses  with  oblique  roofs, 
and  in  their  place  erecting  otners  with  high  upright  fronts,  similar  to  those 
common  in  Germany|to  this  day ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  loss 
of  a  great  many  plants  was  the  result. 

After  Gleditscti,  Professor  Meyer  succeeded  as  director ;  and  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary here  to  mention,  that,  a  few  years  previous  to  Gleditsch's  death,  Stiel 
had  become  gardener;  but  he,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  looked  upon  the 
interests  of  the  ^rden  as  a  secondary  consideration ;  and  Meyer,  from  his 
medical  profession^  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  business  which  he  had  to 
attend  to,  was  prevented  from  devoting  that  time  and  talent  to  the  ^rden 
which  the  interests  of  such  an  establishment  required. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in  1801,  when  the  celebrated  Willdenow,  who 
may  be  said  to  be  the  father  and  founder  of  the  present  flourishing  establish- 
ment, undertook  the  direction  of  the  garden.  Willdenow  took  quite  a  difler- 
ent  view  of  things  from  those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  and,  with  an  industry 
only  equalled  by  liis  perseverance  and  love  for  the  science,  he  soon  caused  the 
face  of  the  garden  to  assume  a  diflerent  appearance.  In  the  place  of  Stiel,  he 
appointed  one  Siedle,  from  Dresden,  as  gardener.  A  green-iiouse  was  built, 
S2  ft.  lone ;  the  lines  of  beeches  and  oaks,  which  ran  in  different  directions 
through  the  grounds,  were  cleared  away,  and  an  additional  two  acres  taken  in, 
which  is  now  planted  as  an  arboretum.  Nor  was  it  at  home  only  that  he  was 
busy;  he  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  in  opening  a  correspondence 
with  botanists  and  botanical  cultivators,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  whom 
be  received  large  supplies  of  plants  and  seeds.  For  the  same  purposes,  he  made 
botanical  excursions  through  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  and  considered  no- 
thing a  toil  which  tended  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  garden.  It  is  well 
known  how  successful  he  was  in  raising  ferns  from  the  sweepings  of  his  dried 
specimens ;  and  I  have  been  told  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  spring,  to  see  him 
busy  at  the  potting  board,  shifting  plants  with  his  own  hands.  The  prc^ess 
which  the  garden  made  under  his  direction  can  only  be  fairly  ascertained  by 
referring  to  the  catalogue,  which,  in  1801,  when  he  first  undertook  the  manage- 
ment, contained  only  1200  specimens,  including  indigenous  plants,  but  which, 
in  the  space  of  seven  years,  had  accumulated  to  6350,  amon^  which  were  many 
rare  plants  belonging  to  the  genera  BankstA,  i^iper.  Cassia  [  ?  i^cacia]  Mi- 
mdsa,  Melaleuca,  Protea,  JE^rica,  Strelitzta,  ^Vum,  Passiflora,  Cestrum,  &c. 
Those  tribes  which  seem  to  have  been  his  fietvourites  were,  mesembryanth^^ 
mums,  stapelias,  and  ferns,  of  which  he  drew  together  large  collections.  In 
1802,  an  idteration  took  place,  which  assisted  him  greatly  in  putting  his  plans 
into  execution.  On  the  resignation  of  Seidle,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
ladefatig^le  and  truly  scientific  director,  Otto ;  who  found  a  wide  field  for 
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Hnprovement  open  before  him,  especially  in  the  grounds ;  the  soil*  in  roost  partfl^ 
being  poor,  and  of  a  marshy  nature.  This  evil  he  overcame,  in  a  great  measure^ 
by  the  making  of  ponds,  to  draw  the  water  together^  there  being  no  declivity 
for  draining;  Many  parts  of  the  garden  were  afterwards  raised  and  improved, 
by  the  addition  of  composts;  and  the  whole  was  laid  out  with  walks  and  plots, 
in  an  elegant  manner.  The  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted 
what  you  call  geographically ;  each  species  being  placed  in  the  situation  where 
it  was  most  likely  to  succeed,  whetner  moist,  dry,  shady ,^  or  open ;  and,  ia 
oian^  instances,  this  system  has  been  found  advantageous,  particularly  in  pro- 
motmg  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  180^,  the  prosperity  of  the  garden  received  a  severe 
cheek  from  a  violent  hail  storm^  which  teft  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  houses; 
and  the  tropical  plants,  which  were  then  in  their  greatest  beauty  and  vigour, 
were  laid  prostrate  with  the  ground  by  the  pieces  of  ice,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  as  large  as  common  walnuts.  The  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  garden 
were  also  considerably  injured ;  but,  through  the  bounty  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  requisite  sum  for  the  repairing  of  the  damage  was  soon  granted;  so  that, 
by  the  end  of  summer,  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  disaster  were  visible.  Nothing 
particular  occurred  worthy  of  mentioning  till  the  death  of  Wllidenow,  which 
happened  in  1812.  Shortly  after,  Professor  Schlechtendahl  drew  up  a  Supple^ 
meni  ta  WiHdenow^t  Horttts  JBerolineruiSf  containing  1350  additional  species, 
which,  with  what  the  author  published  himself  in  1809,  showed  that  the  gar- 
den, at  his  death,  possessed  a  collection  of  between  7000  and  8000  plants. 

8kice  the  learned  and  well-known  Professor  Link  became  connected  with 
the  garden,  considerable  and  important  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  £le« 
gant  and  commodious  houses  have  been  erected,  and  richly  stocked  with  many 
valuaUe  tropical  plants,  especially  from  Brazil  and  Mexico,,  received  from  the 
different  botanical  collectors  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose,  and  also  from 
private  individuak.  The  different  journeys  made  by  Director  Otto  through 
France,  Holland,  and  England  have  also  been  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  establishment;  not  only  from  the  quantity  of  plants  M.  Otto  brought 
back  with  him,  but  from  the  establishment  by  him  of  a  correspondence  with 
the  superitttendants  of  other  botanic  gardens ;  which,  from  the  liberality  with 
which  new  plants  are  here  given  out,  must  be  beneficial  to  all  parties, 

§  ii.  Description, 

Concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  garden,  I  think  enough  has  been 
said ;  and  1  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  it  in  its 
present  state.  Whatever  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
garden  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  I  think  all  must  allow  that  the 
entrance-gates  are  poor,  and  the  situations  badly  chosen.  To  speak  plainly, 
the  entrance-gate  does  not  seem  to  be  here  considered  as  an  object  on  which 
taste  can  be  displayed ;  although,  in  the  instance  now  before  me,  the  deficiency 
does  not  appear  so  glaring  as  in  some  gardens  which  I  have  lately  visited,  and 
of  which  I  will  send  you  an  account  at  some  future  period.  The  entrance  to 
the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  is  through  a  plain  cast-iron  gate,  supported  by  four 
stone  pillars,  or  columns,  forming  the  carriageway  in  the  middle,  with  two 
small  gates  on  each  side.  On  passing  these,  you  find  yourself  in  a  large  court 
or  square,  formed  by  the  superintendant's  house  on  the  one  side,  and  tlie 
dwellings  of  the  gardeners  on  the  other.  The  last  is  high,  and  has  a  barrack - 
like  appearance ;  but  it  is  commodiously  fitted  up  inside.  On  being  shown 
through  the  inner  door  by  the  porter,  a  stranger  is  astonished  to  find  himself 
all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  green-hcuses  and  stoves :  these  are  arranged  in 
three  grand  ranges  of  seventeen  divisions,  running  east  and  west,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  garden.  On  account  of  the  houses  having  been  built  at  different 
periods,  and  without  any  regular  plan  or  arrangement  having  been  attended 
to,  they  fail  in  producing  an  effect  as  a  grand  whole ;  but  this  defect  is  amply 
overcome  by  the  numerous  and  rich  collection  which  they  contain,  I  shall 
first  S]^eak  of  the  tropical  plantti  and  their  houses,  which  consist  of  ten  divt- 
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Mpns :  these  are  constructed  on  various  plans  inside,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
the  plants  to  be  cultivated  in  them ;  the  dry  stoves  being  fitted  up  with  stages^ 
and  most  of  the  others  having  pits  in  the  centre,  filled  with  dung  and  old 
leaves,  in  which  the  plants  are  placed,  or  plunged.    This  department  has  been 

Seatly  enriched  through  the  combined  exertions  of  the  collectors  Sellow  and 
eyrich,  in  Brazil ;  and  Schiede  and  Deppe  in  Mexico,  who  not  only  imported 
vast  quantities  of  seeds,  but  living  plants  also.  The  number  of  species  in 
many  genera  is  truly  astonishinp ;  as  in  Passifldra,  5ida,  Malpfghi£7,  Oesnera^ 
Hibiscus,  Banisteria,  i4ristol6chia.  Begonia,  ITicus,  Ardlsia,  Bignonta,  PothoM, 
Piper,  &c.  Among  these  are  many  new  species,  or,  at  least,  species  that  ara 
supposed  to  be  new,  which  have  not  yet  flowered.  The  collection  of  ferns, 
of  which  I  send  you  a  list,  is  the  frnest  I  have  seen,  and  it  is  most  admirably 
cultivated.  Most  of  these  plants  have  been  raised  from  the  shakings  of  dried 
specimens,  and  many  of  them  are  assuming  the  habits  of  trees;  as  Polypodiun) 
als6philum,  which  has  a  stem  4  ft.  high,  by  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  an  elegant 
crown  of  leaves;  and  Cib6tium  Schiedei,  from  Mexico,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  tree  kind.  The  plant,  though  young,  has  pushed  fronds  12  ft.  long,  and  ia 
remarkably  handsome.  Among  the  other  conspicuous  fei*ns  may  be  mentioned 
Didymochlas^na  sinuosa,  Polypddium  aureum,  Diplazium  arborescens,  Ma- 
r&ttia  lae\is,  and  M.  cicutaefolia :  the  propagation  of  the  latter  is  rather  in- 
teresting. The  root,  or  tuber,  whence  the  leaves  spring,  is  a  large,  scaly,  corky- 
looking  substance,  resembling  the  stem  of  a  Zamia.  Each  of  these  scales  haa 
at  the  point  of  its  insertion  m  the  stem  an  eye,  or  bud,  which,  when  carefully 
removed,  and  planted  in  a  small  pot  placed  in  heat,  roots  freely.  The  more 
rare  and  tender  ferns  have  a  house  allotted  to  them ;  but  most  of  them  are 
used  in  decorating  the  other  houses,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admirably 
adapted,  from  their  light  green  foliage,  and  from  their  thriving  well  in  situationa 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  occupied.  The  cultivation  of  tropical  Orchi- 
dacese  here,  as  in  England,  has  become  a  matter  of  interest.  A  pit  of  60  ft. 
long  has  lately  been  built,  and  it  already  contains  a  very  neat  collection  :  the 
parasitical  kinds  are  grown  in  cork  boxes  and  cocoa  nut  shells  suspended  by 
brass  wire  from  the  rafters ;  and,  although  that  degree  of  humidity  and  heat 
is  not  kept  up  which  some  late  writers  on  this  beautiful  tribe  i:^commend,  the 
jilants  are  succeeding  admirably,  and  flowering  freely.  Many  specimens  have 
flowered  this  season  which  have  not  been,  as  yet,  figured  in  any  work :  they  are 
mostly  from  BraziL 

The  Berlin  Garden  has  long  been  celebrated,  and  justly,  for  its  collection 
of  succulents,  especially  Cactaceae,  which  certainly  do  great  credit  to  the 
director;  not  only  from  their  number  and  their  robust  and  healthy  state,  but 
from  the  scientific  manner  in  which  they  are  named  and  39 

arranged.  Each  species  has  ihe  name  and  authority 
attached  to  it,  neatly  written  with  black  paint  on  a 
porcelain  tally.  (Jig.  39.)  These  tallies  are  about 
4  inches  long^  of  a  wedge  shape  rounded  at  the  head, 
which  has  a  Very  clean  appearance;  and  the  different 
genera  are  arranged  together ;  a  method  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  a  tribe  so  difficult  to  distinguish.  An  exceed- 
ingly mteresting  house  is  kept  up  at  a  heat  of  15°  of 
Keaumur.  Great  care  is  taken  in  watering  at  this  season, 
especially  the  inammillarias,  which  are  apt  to  damp  off. 
In  summer,  the  more  rare  and  tender  kinds  are  removed 
into  frames,  where  they  receive  a  gentle  bottom  heat; 
the  bed  beitig  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  sand,  on 
which  the  plants  ai'e  placed.  They  are  now  more  co- 
piously watered,  and,  in  hot  weather,  syringed  and  shaded 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  The  more  hardy 
kinds  are  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  the  open  air, 
and  remain  without  protection  through  the  whole  of 
the  summer.  The  number  of  species  runs  about  360. 
Hybrids  are  not  so  much  sought  after  here  as  in  Eng- 
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land.  In  the  second  dry  stOTe  there  is  a  tolerably  complete  asftortmeAt  6£ 
species  of  Mesembry&nthemum,  A'loe^  Gast^ria,  and  Raw6fthia»  named  and 
arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cact^cese.  Among  the  Cape  and  New  Hol- 
land plants,  which  occupy  seven  divisions,  are  some  fine  old  specimens  of 
species  of  ^c^cia,  Banksia,  and  Dry6ndra.  The  Proteac^cp  are  cultivated 
in  a  separate  house,  and  the  ^licacese  in  another.  The  plants  comprised  in 
this  order,  Uiough  not  so  stocky  as  they  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  England, 
are  healthy,  and  flower  profusely;  but  what  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  are  the 
fine  seedlmg  plants  of  Araucdria  imbricata  and  A,  brasilikna,  and  Alting&x 
GunninghAmt.  A  new  species  of  pine,  Plnus  Llavedntf,  has  been  raised 
here  from  Mexican  seeds,  which  has  a  very  graceful  habit  of  growth.  Lf  di- 
ms Bungeona  [Agrost^mma  Bungedna  D.  Don,  in  Sweet's  Britigh  Flower" 
Garden,  second  Eeries,  t.  317. ;' whence  some  account  is  quoted  in  Gard*  Mag., 
vol.  xii.  p.  76.]  and  Silene  laciniata,  which  flowered  here  for  the  first  time  last 
summer,  are  very  showy  plants,  and  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  which  have  lately  been 
received  from  different  countries,  and  especially  from  North  and  South  Ame^ 
rica ;  but  one  thing  I  must  observe,  which  I  think  would  please  ^'^ti,  namely, 
the  clean  and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  plants  and  houses  are  k^t, 
and  the  vast  number  of  old  species  which  are  cultivated,  and,  Apparently,  are 
as  much  thought  of  as  their  more  modem  neighbours. 

About  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  in  front  of  a  fine  group  of  old  trees, 
stands  the  conservatory  (or,  as  it  is  called  here,  the  winter  house,  fi'bm  its 
being  only  in  winter  protected  with  glass).  It  is  a  square  heavy^looking  build- 
ing, 80  ft.  long,  by  26  ft.  wide,  with  an  upright  front  36  ft.  high }  and  is  covered 
with  a  span  roof,  which  has  a  rise  from  the  front  to  the  centre  of  the  house 
of  about  7  ft.  The  shrubs,  or  rather  trees,  are  growing  in  a  large  bed,  or 
border,  which  is  divided  into  two  by  a  walk  which  crosses  the  house,  and 
goes  round  the  front,  with  other  small  paths,  between  the  plants  for  the  don- 
venience  of  watering  them.  The  entrance  is  ftom  behind.  Here  stands  the 
celebrated  female  plant  of  ChamsVops  hdmilis,  on  which  Dr*  Gleditsch,  in 
1769,  performed  the  well-known  experiment  of  fertilising  the  seeds  by  sus- 
pending a  bunch  of  male  flowers  over  them.  (See  Encyc,  ofGard.^  edit*  1835, 
4  678. ;  and  TVanMctiona  of  the  Pruman  HorticuUural  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  32.) 
The  stem  of  this  palm  is  now  16  ft.  high ;  and  it  is  in  a  healthy  state,  bearing 
many  bunches  of  flowers  and  fruit  *,  though  the  latter  are,  of  course,  imperfect, 
as  the  flowers  are  not  now  fertilised.  According  to  Dt.  Otto's  account,  it  must 
be  181  years  old.  Leptospermum  flexudsum.  Eucalyptus  longifolia,  and  £. 
robusta^  Casuarlna  toruldsa,  and  Melaleikca  linariaefoliay  have  reached  to  the 
top  of  the  house;  and,  when  the  sashes  are  removed  iii  summer,  they  send 
forth  their  luxuriant  shoots,  8  ft.  and  10ft.  above  the  rafters.  Between  these 
fine  plants,  and  as  underwood,  are  large  specimens  of  Magndltflr  grandifldra, 
Cunninghami/t  lanceolata,  Oethra  arborea,  Melalei^ca  stypheli^des,  Pmdnia 
MoulaUy  Quercus  Tumen,  AckeisL  florib6nda,  and  A.  aifi^nis.,  with  many  more 
New  Holland  trees  and  shrubs.  A  large  plant  in  a  tub  of  the  rarely  flowering 
Phdrmium  tenax,  pushed  ten  stems,  each  at  least  10  ft.  high,  last  seaison,  and 
flowered  beautifully.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  appearance,  of 
this  house,  when  laid  open  in  summer,  from  the  walk  in  front  outside,  'fh^ 
graceful  habits  of  the  casuarina,  the  shining  green  leaves  and  large  white 
flowers  of  the  magnolia,  contrasted  with  the  hoary«>looking  eucalyptus,  have 
a  very  striking  effect,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  the  strangers  of  taste 
who  visit  the  garden. 

A  little  farther  on,  and  about  100  yards  to  the  right,  i^  the  palm-hous^, 
which  was  built  in  1828,  on  much  the  same  principles  as  the  last,  though  not 
so  hi^h  by  8  ft.  In  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  standing  on  a  pedestal,  is  a 
magnificent  plant  of  Latdrda  borb6nica,  which  covers  a  space  of  ground  29  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  m  Germany. 
On  both  sides  of  this  noble  specimen,  the'  house  is  divided  into  three  beds, 
with  gravel  walks  between  :  these  beds  run  lengthwise,  and  sire^  thickly  set 
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with  pedestals,  or  cut  stems  of  old  trees,  on  the  top  of  each  is  placed  a  slab,  or 
table,  on  which  the  plants  are  placed.  You  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  these 
will  have  an  unsightly  appearance ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the 
plants  growing  in  the  borders ;  such  as  species  of  JFlcus,  PothoM,  and  Jtrum, 
which  mingle  their  tops  with  those  of  the  dicksonias  and  polypodiums,  which 
hang  down  from  the  pots  and  tubs,  and  which,  in  turn,  are  crowned  by  the 
leaves  of  the  palms,  the  number  of  which,  including  the  Cycad^ese,  amounts 
to  about  80  species.  Among  the  most  rare  and  fine  specimens  may  be  reckoned 
Thrinax  eleg^s  and  argentea,  Louddnia  exc^lsa,  Else^is  guineensis,  Cocot 
reflex9,  Curydtti  ikrens,  WalUchia  raryotoides,  Acroo6mia  globdsa,  Sdgut 
Rumphii,  Diplothemium  maHtimum,  Desmdncua  orthacanthus,  Laidnia 
glaucoph<  11a,  occ.  Enceph&rtos  Frederict  Wilhelmt,  and  E.  Altenstentt,  two 
species  of  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  Z4mia,  have  lateXy  been  imported  from  the 
Cape,  and  named  in  honour  of  His  Majesty  the  Ring  of  Prussia,  who  is  a 

freat  lover  of  palms,  as  mav  be  seen  from  the  fine  collection  on  the  Peacock 
sle  (Pfauen  Insel),  and  of  one  of  his  ministers.  Among  the  other  plants 
of  interest  are,  Furcroe^a  longs Va,  and  A^ave  yucagfoim;  the  latter  of  which 
is  now  in  flower.  This  house,  though  built  at  so  late  a  date,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  improvement  of  garden  architecture :  the  bock  wail 
is  arched  over,  and  shades  more  than  one  half  of  the  plant ;  while  the  thick 
columns  and  stout  beams  used  for  its  support  would  give  the  whole  a  very 
heavy  and  unsightly  i^pearance,  were  not  the  ingenuity  of  the  gardener  brought 
in  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  beams  and  rafters  are  now  covered  with  diflerent 
kinds  of  Passifldra  and  ilristolochia,  the  gay  trusses  of  flowers  produced  by 
which  tend  to  lighten  the  fabric.  All  the  bouses  are  heated  by  means  of  flues, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  warm-water  apparatus,  which  has  been  erected, 
but  which  is  almost  too  trifling  to  mention :  the  fuel  is  wood. '  Outside  of  this 
house,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  flues,  which  run 
along  inside  close  to  the  wall  under  the  passage;  and  firames  have  been  sunk,  in 
which  Cape  and  South  American  bulbs  are  cultivated.  The  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  earth  and  sand.  Brunsvigia  Josephin^r,  different  sorts  of  Ama- 
r^Ui^,  Zephyranthes,  /'xia,  Hsemdnthus,  and  Gladiolus,  flower  freely;  and 
the  tall  sorts  of  Alstroemerui  are  planted  near  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  trained 
against  the  glass.  I  mention  this,  that  others,  possessing  the  same  means,  may 
take  advantage  of  them.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  Cape  and  South  Ame- 
rican bulbs  have  been  grown  in  England  in  the  open  air ;  but,  where  a  general 
collection  is  planted  out,  as  is  the  case  here,  the  protection  of  a  frame  is 
necessary.  As  many  of  these  bulbs  push  in  winter,  the  German  gardeners 
are  very  dexterous  in  protecting  the  frames  and  plant-stoves  from  frost ;  the 
frames  are  covered  with  boards,  one  laid  over  another  like  the  tiles  of  a  house, 
and  the  stoves  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  boards  are  there  laid 
side  by  side,  parallel  with  the  sashes,  the  ends  resting  against  a  bar ;  and  the 
upright  fronts  are  protected  by  shutters  pushed  into  grooves,  or  sockets.  In 
this  manner  a  range  of  houses  200  ft.  long  can  easily  be  covered  and  un- 
covered in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  For  the  shading  of  the  houses  in  sum- 
mer, the  stems  of  the  common  reed  (Phragmites  communis)  are  used:  they 
are  cut  to  suit  the  breadth  of  two  sashes,  and  are  fastened  together  at  the 
ends,  till  a  kind  of  network,  or  web,  is  formed  of  the  required  length,  which 
is  fastened  to  a  roller,  and  let  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley. 
The  herbaceous  plants,  which  occupy  a  considerable  space,  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Lmnsan  system,  and  named  with  written  wooden  tallies ;  but, 
from  the  vast  devastations  committed  by  the  ^ch^ta  GryllotSlpa  [Fabr.,  Gk'yl- 
lot^lpa  vulgaris  Latr,],  duplicates  of  the  more  tender  and  uncommon  kinds 
require  to  be  kept  in  pots. 

This  insect  (fig,  4>0.)  is  called  in  English  the  mole  cricket ;  a  word  that  is  th^ 
literal  meaning  of  Gryllotalpa,  from  gryUus^  a  cricket,  and  taipoy  a  mole ;  a 
description  of  which,  with  a  figure,  will  be  found  in  the  Mag,  ^  Nat.  Hut,^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  290.  There  is  r.lso  some  account  of  this  insect  in  a  French  work, 
entitled  Speetacle  de  la  Nature,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  in 
7  volumes      It  appears  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  myriads,  and  in 
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provided  wkh  two  strong 
elaws,  or  feet,  attached 
to  its  body  near  the  head, 
by  means  of  which  it 
makes  its  way  through 
the  ground  like  a  mole, 
and  with  as  much  dex» 
terity.  Nothing  in  the 
herfcoceous  way  is  proof 
against  its  ravages.  I 
have  seen  the  stem  of  a 
dahlia  an  inch  thick  cut 
through    by    it    in    the 

course  of  a  night,  with  as  much  precision  as  if  dene  with  a  knife.  From  thtf 
circumstance  of  these  insects  seldom  appearing  on  the  surface,  and  the  n^idit^ 
with  which  they  breed,  no  method  has  been  fallen  upon  whereby  they  are- 
likely  to  be  eradicated,  although  hundreds  of  thousands  are  caught  yearly  by 
means  of  flower- pots,  plunged  with  their  brims  about  2  in.  below  the  level  of 
the  surface,  into  which  the  insects  fall  during  their  nightly  rambles :  nests  are 
also  sought  for  and  destro3'ed.  Do  you  know  any  means  by  which  this  de-. 
structive  insect  could  be  extirpated  ?  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  the  gardener  has 
to  contend  with  at  Berlin. 

The  collection  of  alpines  is  large,  and  among  them  are  many  little  gems, 
particularly  belonging  to  the  order  Primulaceae.  The  plants  are  shifted  early 
in  spring,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  every  genus  being  placed  by  itsdf. 
I  would  here  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  number  of  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees,  their  size  and  general  arrangement ;  but,  from  the  correct  manner  in 
which  this  has  already  been  done  by  Director  Otto,  any  thing  from  me  on  that 
head  would  be  superfluous ;  only,  I  would  observe,  that  about  half  an  acre  is 
kept  as  a  nursery,  for  the  raising  and  propagation  o£  the  more  rare  kinds ;  so 
that,  when  improvements  are  making,  or  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  garden  can  be 
supplied  from  resources  of  its  own. 

The  arboretum,  though  rich  in  trees  and  shrubs  of  deciduous  kinds,  is  as  far 
in  the  other  extreme  with  r^;ard  to  evergreens ;  and  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the  unsheltered  situation  of  the  garden. 
The  ^Rhododendron  ponticum  and  azaleas,  of  which  there  are  several  cfroups, 
are  covered  in  winter  with  dense  coverings  of  pine  branches,  and,  m  very 
severe  weather,  receive  an  extra  layer  of  leaves.  The  only  evergreens  which 
seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  bitter  cold  are,  T^huja  occtdentalis,  Junfperus  vi)*« 
giniana,  and  J.  iSabina;  f  inus  resinosa,  P.  [Cembra  var.]  siblrica,  P,  [Lkrix] 
luicrocarpa,  P,  mariana,  P,  nigrescens,  P.  rubra,  P,  inops,  P.  [f  L.]  p^ndula,  PL 
rigida,  P.  variabilis,  and  P.  hispanica.  Portugal  laurels  and  bays  [  ?  Ci6rasus- 
Laurocerasus],  there  are  none ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  good  specimen  of  the 
common  holly  in  the  country.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  these  and  similar 
evergreens  which  stand  the  open  air  in  Britain,  you  can  easily  imagine  the' 
bleak  aspect  which  the  country  assumes  in  winter. 

The  months  of  February  and  March  are,  in  general,  cold,  with  sharp  easterly 
winds;  and,  before  the  beginning  of  April,  vegetation  is  scarcely  perceptible  $ 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  Nature  now  unfolds  her  gay  productions,  spread- 
ing her  mantle  over  field  and  garden,  is  truly  astonishing,  and,  in  some  mea* 
siu>e,  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  springs  of  North  America.  The  activity  of 
the  gardener  is  now  called  into  exertion  ;  the  plants  are  uncovered ;  and  the 
vines,  which  have  lain  buried  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  are  taken  out, 
pruned,  and  tied  to  their  trellises.  One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  garden, 
at  this  time,  is  the  Cercis  canadensis,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  specimens, 
covered  from  bottom  to  top  with  flowers. 

The  more  hardy  kinds  of  house  plants  are,  by  degrees,  removed  to  £he  open 
air,  aud  arranged  in  groups  in  front  of  and  between  the  ranges  of  houses* 
The  figures  which  they  form  are  of  diflerent  shapes,  to  suit  the  sweepa  of  the- 
walks,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  shade  of  walls  or  larea  ia'ees..    The  larger 
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ones  being  placed  in  beds  for  the  convenience  of  watering,  the  pots  are  plunged 
up  to  within  1  in.  of  the  brim,  the  tall  plants  being  nia!de  fast  to  light  spars, 
and  the  groups  always  sloping  to  the  walk.  As  much  regularity  as  possible 
is  observed  in  selecting  the  plants  for  each  group,  by  placine  together  such  as 
require  the  same  treatment,  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  such  as  belong  to  the 
same  family ;  as  Proteaev^,  iliyrtaceae,  Coniferae,  &c.  This  method  of  culti- 
vating the  green-house  plants  in  summer  has  many  advantages :  first,  a  beauti- 
ful effect  is  produced  by  the  different  forms  oi  the  groups  themselves ;  secondly, 
a  contrast  is  formed  by  the  various  shades  of  colour  and  forms  of  the  leaves ; 
and,  lastly,  the  plants  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  wind  and  drought  as  they 
do  when  huddled  together  upon  gravel,  in  some  out  of  the  way  comer,  as  is 
often  enough  to  be  seen  in  Britain.  The  only  serious  objection  which  can  be 
raised  against  this  plan  is,  that  worms  will  infest  the  pots,  and  that  the  borders 
must  be  prepared  with  sand,  or  some  other  hard  material.  Here,  for  the  fine 
and  tender  kinds,  the  beds  are  raised  2  ft.  high  by  means  of  a  platform,  which 
is  covered  with  sand.  All  the  species  of  Canna  flower  well  in  the  open  ground. 
The  bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  is  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  2  ft. ;  and  a 
quantity  of  warm  dung  and  leaves  is  laid  in  the  bottom,  which  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  and  peat  earth.  With  this  treatment,  many  grow 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.  and  12  ft.  in  a  season ;  but,  to  do  this,  they  must  be  co- 
piously watered.  Many  of  the  ligneous  plants  of  Brazil  and  Mexico  arc  also 
removed  to  the  open  air  in  summer.  The  cultivation  of  fancy  or  florist's 
flowers  has,  of  late  years,  become  a  matter  of  interest,  especially  the  dahlias 
and  heartsease.  Of  the  first,  there  is  a  very  fine  and  select  collection,  most  of 
the  plants  contained  in  which  are  from  England,  they  being  considered  supe- 
rior to  those  raised  in  Prussia.  The  borders  along  the  edges  of  the  walks  are 
ornamented,  in  summer,  with  annuals  of  the  more  hardy  and  easy-flowering 
kinds,  as  the  Prussian  stocks,  larkspurs,  &c.;  and  are  succeeded  by  the  rare  and 
tender  sorts  from  the  frames,  as  Schizanthus  Grahkmt,  8.  reti^sus,  Ipo- 
mopsis  pulchella,  Gilia  tricolor,  and  a  mass  of  other  plants  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail.  As  a  substitute  for  box  edgings,  a  very  neat  one  is  made  of 
O  xalis  tetraphylla  and  O.  Deppei.  The  bulbs,  or  eyes,  are  planted  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  a  drill  2  in.  deep :  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  in  which  they 
^row  rapidly,  and  flower  beautifully  till  cut  down  by  the  frost.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  are  aware  that  these  plants  are  used  as  vegetables.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  tubers  (by  which  1  do  not  mean  the  bulbs,  or  knobs,  but  the  spindle^haped 
root  underneath  them)  of  both  species,  when  stewed,  as  they  are  done  here, 
make  a  very  palatable  and  fine-looking  dish.  Bushels  of  them  are  raised  here 
yearly;  a  result  which  has  never  followed  the  cultivation  of  the  much  famed 
O.  crenata,  at  least  not  in  this  country,  as  it  has  here  proved  a  failure :  the 
leaves  of  O.  Deppet  are  said  to  be  used  as  spinach  j  but  on  this  head  1  cannot 
speak.  The  breadth  of  the  walks  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  garden, 
and  are  kept  in  good  order ;  the  grass,  though  inferior  to  that  of  England, 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  in  this  country  $  and  near  its  margins  figures 
of  various  forms  are  cut  out ;  and  groups  of  salvias,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  Gla- 
diolus psittacinus  [natalensis],  salpiglossises,  dahlias,  and  erythrinas,  are  planted 
out  in  summer.  Between  the  palm-house  and  conservatory,  and  rather  in 
front  of  the  latter,  is  a  neat  little  pond,  with  an  island  in  the  centre,  planted 
with  jS^alix  babyl6nica,  j^etula  pendula,  Tuniperus  virginiana,  and  other  grace- 
ful-growing trees.  The  pond  is  well  stocked  with  aquatic  plants,  such  as 
Th^is  dealbata,  sorts  of  Pontederia,  Sagittaria,  iVymphae  a,  &c.  The  banks  are 
ornamented,  in  summer,  with  Musa,  Papyrus  antiquorum,  Canna,  Hedychium, 
&c.  The  garden  contains  a  collection  of  between  14,000  and  15,000  species,  in- 
cluding those  undescribed.  There  are  more  than  15,000  according  to  Professor 
Link's  account.  The  whole  of  the  houses  together  give  a  length  of  1117 
lineal  feet,  and  have  a  surface  inside  of  256*169  square  feet;  namely,  123*269 
square f^et  the  hot-houses, and  132*900  square  feet  the  cold-houses.  The  ground 

Elan  of  the  garden  (^.  41.)  and  the  description  are  annexed.   Little  alteration 
as  been  made  of  late.  You  will  easily  see,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  grounds. 
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that  the  views  cannot  be  fine  or  extensive :  the  only  one  which  may  foe  con- 
sidered as  picturesque  is  seen  from  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  where  yon 
have  the  pond  witn  its  island,  on  the  right  the  conservatory,  and  on  the 
left  the  palra-house,  overtopped  with  stately  trees ;  and  between  these,  over 
the  green,  a  perspective  view  of  the  other  houses,  which  form  the  back- 
ground. 

The  regulations  for  carryinp  on  the  work  in  the  garden  are  admirable :  eveiy 
j  ourneyman  has  his  allotted  division  of  houses,  or  other  work,  with  which  he  is 
intrusted;  and,  according  to  the  heaviness  of  his  task,  he  receives  a  given  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  labourers,  or  boys,  to  assist  him.  This  causes  a  sort  of  cora^ 
petition,  who  shaU  cultivate  and  keep  his  ground  in  best  order;  and  according 
as  any  one  distinguishes  himself,  so  follows  his  promotion.  The  gardeners 
have  also  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  meets  once  a  week,  to  dis- 
cuss points  of  gardening;  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  members  being  chosen  president. 
They  receive  a  copy  of  the  Prussian  Horticultural  Societi/*s  Transactions^  and 
Gardener's  Magazine,  gratis.  Attached  to  the  establishment  is  a  kitchen,  with 
servants  for  the  cooking  of  victuals,  and  cleaning  of  the  rooms ;  every  gardener 
having  his  own  private  apartment,  which  is  neatly  furnished  and  fitted  up.  In 
providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  gardener,  much  more  attention  and  expense 
are  bestowed  than  in  any  other  establishment  which  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  garden  is  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays,  and  is  much  visited  by 
all  classes  of  society,  but  especially  by  military  men,  who  seem  to  be  great 
lovers  of  Flora  in  this  country*  Strangers  and  practical  men  are  admitted  at 
all  times. 

§  iii.     List  of  Ferns  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  BerUn,  1836; 
arranged  according  to  Link's  Hortus  Berolinensis. 


Order  I.      HYMENOPHV'LLEiE. 

1.  Hymenophyilum    tunbridgense 


2. 


Smith, 
Wi'lsoni  Hooker. 


Order  11.     Polypodia^ceje. 

3.  Davalb'a  canariensis  Swartz, 

4.  pyxidata  Cavan, 

5.  divaricata  ScklechtendkaL 

6.  Cibotium  Schiedei  Schlechtendahl. 

7.  Dickson/rt  adiantoides  WUld, 

8.  rubiginosa  Kaulf, 

9.  pilosiuscula  W%Ud, 

10.  aculeata  Spreng, 

1 1 .  Balantium  glauccscens  Kunze, 

1 2.  iidiantum  reniforme  Linn, 

13.  pedatum  Linn, 

14.  curvatum  Kavlf, 

15.  brasiliense  Raddi, 

16.  fructuosum. 

17.  pentadactylum    Langsd.    et 

Fischer, 

18.  trapeziforme  Linn, 

19.  pubescens  Schkuhr, 

20.  formosum  Link, 

21.  Capillus- Veneris  Linn. 

22.  sethiopicum  Linn, 

23.  assimile  Sivartz, 

24.  cuneatura  Langsd,  et  Fischer, 

25.  concinnum  WUld, 


26.  ^diantum  glanduHferum  Link, 

27.  sulphiu'eum  Kauif, 

28.  Pteris  longifblia  Ldnn, 

29.  costata  Bory, 

30.  grandifolia  Linn, 

31.  falcata  Brown. 

32.  argentea  Langsd,  et  Fischer, 

33.  pedata  Linn, 

34.  cretica  Linn, 

35.  stenophylla  Hook,  et  Grev, 

36.  denticulata  Sivarlz, 

37.  serrulata  Linn, 

38.  spinul6sa  Link, 

39.  crenata  Swartz, 

40.  atropui'purea  Linn, 

41.  texm^oWsi  Cavanill, 

42.  calomelanos  Link, 

43.  hastata  Swartz, 

44.  cordata  Cavanil/. 

45.  nemoralis  Willd, 

46.  biaurita  Linn, 

47.  l^ta  Kaulf, 

48.  sulcata  Vr,  Meyen, 

49.  arguta  Vahl, 

50.  decurrens  Raddi, 

51.  i^oWt?^  Link, 

52.  defl^xa  Link, 

53.  allosora  Link, 

54.  pallida  Raddi* 

55.  macr^ptera  Imk» 
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57. 

58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63, 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

no. 

111. 
112. 


Pt^ris  aquQina  Linn,  1 13. 

chrysocarpa  Hooker  et  Gre^    114. 

vUle.  115. 

iafraniarginalis  Kauif.  116. 

Ceratdpteriii  /halictroides   Lmk   117. 

or  Brongn.  118. 

Ailosorus  crispus  Bemhardi.  119. 

Cbeiianthes  auriculata  Sufortx.        120. 

profusa  Kunze.  121. 

micromera  Link,  122. 

microphylla  Swartz.  123. 

tenuifolia  Swartz.  124. 

ierruginea  WUld.  125. 

specti&bilis  Kaulf.  126. 

margin^ta  Kunth.  127. 

rufescens  Link.  128. 

cuneata  Link.  129. 

hirsiita  Link.  130. 

crenulata  Unk.  131. 

odora  Swartz.  132, 

hirta  Swartz,  133. 

tomentdsa  Litde.  134. 

ientigera  Swartz.  135. 

viscosa  Link, 
Nothochlae^  na  lanuginosaDe/vaujr,    1 36. 

sinuata  KaiUf.  137. 

Mar&nUs  Desvaux.  138. 
Acr6sdchum  confdrme  Swartz,       139. 

callaefolium  Blume.  140. 

xcolopendrifdlium  BaddL  141. 

aureum  Linn.  142. 

staphyleum  Link,  143. 

alcic6rne  Swartz.  144. 
Gymnogr^mma  palmkta  Limu         145. 

pedata  Kaiilf,  146. 

rufa  Desvatix,  147. 

tomentosa  Desvaux,  148. 

Kaddiana  Link.  149. 

polypodioides  Spreng,  150. 

Tillosa  Link,  ]5l. 

leptoph^ila  Desvaux,  152. 

chaeroph^lla  Desvaux,  153. 

calom^lanos  JTau^  154. 

dealbata  ZrtViXr.  155. 

peruviana  Desvaux,  156. 

distans  i^i^ii^,  157. 

chrysoph^'lla  Link,  158. 

Ceterach  Link.  159. 

cordata  Schlecktendahl,  160. 
Acrdpteris  septentrionklis  X«tii^.      161. 

^splenium  Nidus  Linn,  162. 

serr^tum  Xin;i.  163. 

palmatum  Swartz,  164. 

oligoph^Uum  iTau^  165. 

serra  Langsd,  et  Fischer,  166. 

niarlnum  Linn,  167. 

obtusifolium  Lhm,  168. 

brasiliense  Raddi,  169. 

ebeneiim  ^i^.  ife'ter.  170. 


ilspl^nium  Otites  Link. 

trlste  iTdtt^ 

aurhum  Swartz, 

7Yich6n]ane8  Linn. 

viride  5imiM. 

Petr&rch^  Dec. 

melanocaulon  WiUd. 

flabeliifolium  Cavan, 

fontanum  R,  Brown, 

pumilum  Swartz, 

affine  Swartz, 

^helypteroides  Fischer, 

pr8em6rsum  Swartz. 

^di4ntum  nigrum  Linn, 

Rdtsi  murkria  Linn, 

alternifolium  Jacq, 

angustifolium. 

decurtatum  Kunze, 

rachirhizon. 

i^iiix  foe'mina  Hooker, 

dissectum  Link, 
Camptosorus  rhizoph^Uus  Link, 
iScolopendrium      ixfficinarum 

Swartz, 
Diplkzium  acuminatum  ReukU, 

Sheph^rdi  Link. 

'Rieaeiidnum  Fischer. 

rumicifoliiim  Fischer, 

diibium  Link, 

coarcthtum  Link. 

pubescens  Link, 

arborescens  Swartz, 

obtusum  Link, 
Didyroochlae^na  sinuosa  Desvaux. 
Allantodia  umbrosa  R,  Brown. 
j&l^chnum  lanceolatum  Raddi^ 

intermedium  Link, 

gracile  Kauffi 

triangul^re  Link. 

glandulosum  Kaulf, 

occidentale  Linn, 

falcktum  Link. 

austral  e  Linn, 

brasiliense  Desvaux, 

stagnum  Raddi, 

hastatum  Kaulf. 
Lomaria  borealis  Link. 

minor  Spreng. 

densa  Kauif, 

attenuata  iViild. 

Gilli^st  Hooker  et  Grev. 
Do6dia  dspera  R,  Brown, 

rupestris  Link, 
Menfscmm  palustre  Radd-' 
Woodwardia  radicans  S''^^'* 

onocleoides  Willd 

virglnica  Swartz^ 
Polypodium  lycopo*^^*^®** 

jteophyilum  ^«**' 
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171. 

172, 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
17. 
8. 


Polyp6diuiii  dim^rpham  Unk, 

BrowiuaRttm  opreog. 

percdssum  Cavan, 

crassif^liiiiii  Umn* 

PhylHtidifl  Unn, 

brevifoliom  Lank. 

ripens  Swartz. 

csespitdflum  Lhtk, 

t«cciniif61ium  Langtd,    et 
Pitcher. 

cUi&tum  Waid. 

phymatddes  Unn. 

alternifolium  WUld. 

tenninkle  lank. 

lepid6poduni  Link. 

peltideum  Link. 

vulgare  Unn. 

vuls^re  var  dimbricum. 

mentkrum  Lhk. 

l&tipes  Langtd.  et  Fttcher. 

ramdsum  lAnk. 

herpeddes  lAnk. 

vaciUans  Link. 

Ise^tuiD  Raddi. 

a6reum  lAnn. 

sporadodtrpum  Wiiid. 

pulvin^tum  Link. 

attenu^tum  WiUd. 

proHferum  Kauif. 

polystichum  Link. 

Preslianum  Spreng. 

deciirrens  Raddi, 

cren&tum  Sivartt. 

Pheg6pteris  Linn. 

conclnnum  Willd. 

Bubtetragdnum  Schkvhr. 

deflexum  Kaulf. 

coiDp6situm  Link. 

alsdphilum  lAnk. 

inaequale  Link. 

div^rgens  WiUd. 

efiusum  Swartz. 

jDry6pteris  Linn. 

calc^reum  Smith  Bqt. 

hexagon6pteruni  (-AT.  Amer). 
Microsoruni  irregulare  Link. 
Niph6bolus  rupestris  Spreng. 

pertusus  Spreng. 
Aspidium  trifoH^tum  Swartz. 

macroph^'llum  Swartz. 

/raxinifoliura  Spreng. 

Xonchhis  Swartz. 

acrosticholdes  Swartz. 
^>  s^rra  Swartz. 

Ntenochlae^num  Kunxe. 

tk(/We  Link. 

«'i<*^ceum  Lmk. 

pitete  WUld. 

KaulAasti  Link. 


Aspfdium  chrysdlobum  Link. 

noveboracense  Swartz. 

Oredpteris  Swartz. 

Tlielypteris  Swartz. 

rivulorum  Link. 

concfnnum  Link. 

cristitum  Swartz. 

aculeatum  Swartz. 

lobatum  Smith  Bot. 

angul&re  Willd. 

Fnbi  mds  Swartz. 

marginale  Swartz. 

ctenitis  Link. 

spinulosum  Swartz. 

diiat&tum  Swartz. 

rigidum  Swartz. 

pungens  Katdf. 
Nephrodium  pectin^tum  WUld. 

tuber6sum  Link, 

exaltfitum  R.  Brown. 
Tectaria  corillicea  Lank. 
Cyclosorus  gongylddes  Zonk. 
Cyst6pteris  bulbifera  Swartz. 

den  lata  Hooker. 

Meilis  Bernhardt. 

alpina  Swartz. 

rhaB^tica  Swartz, 

montana  Swartz. 

'Peiilnidna  Link. 
Woddswr  hyperbdrea  R,  Brovm, 

ilvensis  R.  Jdrown. 
Phys^matum  nuSlle  Kaulf. 
PoIyb6trya  Ruddi^n/z  Link. 

acuminata  Link, 

incisa  Link, 
Struthiopteris  germ&nica  WUld. 

pennsylv6nica  Willd, 
Onoclea  sensibilis  Linn. 

Order  III.     OsMUNDii'cfJSJ?. 

267.  Lygddiuai  circinatum  Swartz, 

268.  scandens  Swartz. 

269.  variura  Link. 

270.  polymdrphum  Kunth, 

271.  palmatum. 

272.  microph^'llum  Link. 

273.  mexicanum  Presl, 

274.  jap6nicun]  Swartz, 

275.  Anemia  PhyUitidis  Swartz, 

276.  densa  Link. 

211.  mandioc^na  Raddi. 

278.  collina  Raddi. 

279.  repens  Raddi. 

280.  Kaddiana  Link. 

281.  /raxinifolia. 

282.  Osm{inda  regalis  Linn. 

283.  ^cilis  Link, 

284.  mterrupta  Michaux 

285.  Claytoniaiia  Lion. 
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S86.  Osmunda  cinnamomea  Lmn» 

287.  Tddea  africana  WUld. 

Order  IV.     Majlattia^ceje, 

288.  yLarittia  cicvLtSd(6\m  Kaulf. 

289.  lae'vis  lladdi. 

Order  V.     Ophioglo^sskje.^ 

290.  Botrychium  Lunaria  Swartz, 

291.  virgfnicum  Suntrtz, 

292.  dissectum  Mnhlenb, 

293.  OphiogMssum  yulglitum  Z^mir. 

294.  lusitanicum  lann. 

295.  pedunculosum  Detvaux, 

Order  VI.     Salvini^VjB^. 

296.  Pilularia  globulifera  Lirni. 

297.  Marsliea  quadrifolia  Linn, 


298.  Salviniii  nutans  Hoffman. 

Order  VII.    Lycopodia^cks. 

299.  Lycopodiuin  clavfUuna  Unn, 

300.  complanatum  Zrmii, 

301.  pumuuin  Scklechtendahh 

302.  annotinum  Unn, 

303.  inimd^tum  Zrtnn. 

304.  dendrofdeom. 

305.  felaginoides  Lam^ 

306.  ^elago  Ltrm. 

307.  cuspidatum  Zrtn^. 

308.  stolonlferum  Sufortst, 

309.  brasili^nse  RaddL 

310.  belveticum  Xrinn. 

311.  denticulatuon  Zrtitfi. 

312.  Bemhkrdia  dichdtoma  WUld. 


§  iv.  Noteg  on  the  Treei  in  the  BerUn  Botanic  Garden  in  1835.  Extracted 
from  the  Return  Paper  filled  up  under  the  direction  of  M.  Otto,  the 
Director. 

[The  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  being  unquestionably  the  richest  in  species  on 
the  Continent,  we  consider  it  will  be  of  general  interest  to  collectors  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  species  which  stand  in  the  open 
air  there;  with  a  view  not  merely  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  generally 
as  to  botanic  gardens  and  climates  relatively  to  vegetation,  but  to  facilitate 
exchanges  of  plants  and  seeds.  Planters  of  trees  in  the  coldest  situations  in 
Britain  may  safely  calculate  on  the  species  which  stand  the  open  air  in  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden  being  quite  hardy.] 

Magnolifl  acuminata,  twenty-five  years  old,  is  30  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of 
the  stem  10  in.,  with  a  loose  and  spreading  head.  M.  trip^tala,.  about  twelve 
years  planted,  is  15  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  stem  5  in.,  with  a  loose  and 
spreading  head.  M.  glauca  is  a  fine  tree,  but  does  not  flower  here.  M.  ma« 
crophylla,  10  ft.  high,  is  well  grown,  and  has  stood  the  open  air  for  about  five 
years. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  planted,  is  from  30  ft, 
to  40  ft.  high :  in  general,  it  stands  the  winter,  but  is  sometimes  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  by  the  frost. 

TUia  alba  and  T.  glabra,  thirty  years  planted,  are  fi*om  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high ; 
the  diameter  of  their  trunks  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  heads  18  ft.  T,  americana, 
eighteen  years  planted,  is  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in 
diameter.  T.  laxifldra,  eighteen  years  old,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  5  in. ;  but  it  is  not  particularly  well  grown. 

j^cer  dasycarpon,  twenty-five  years  planted,  is  3  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  l|ft. 
in  diameter ;  the  hesui  loose.  A.  monspessulanum,  eighteen  years  planted,  is  from 
12  ft.  to  14ft.  high.  ^.  obtusifolium,  about  the  same.  A.  pennsylv&nicum 
grows  rapidly  in  height.  A,  jolatanoides,  thirty  years  planted,  is  from  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  high.  A.  rubrum  has  a  slight  stem,  but  is  tolerably  high.  A,  saccharinum, 
forty  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter.  A,  neapo^* 
tanum,  six  years  planted,  is  15  ft.  high :  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  which,  howerer, 
is  tender  when  youug.  A,  Neghidoy  twentjr  years  planted,  is  from  18  /t*  to 
20  ft.  high ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  with  a  very  loose  head, 

ui^sculus  Hippocastanum  is  quite  hardy,  u^.  rubiciinda  grows  rapidly : 
being  grafted  on  M.  Hippocastanum,  it  produces  a  beautiful  heai'*  and  its 
flowers  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  garden. 

Pavia  flava,  rubra,  and  pallida,  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  years  planted,  are  about 
15  ft.  high. 

Kohreut^TW  paniculate,  at  16°  or  20®  of  Reaumur  [from  2%  to  13°  below  zero. 
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Fahr.])  is  sometimes  killed  by  the  firost,  and  requires  protection  from  the  north 
and  east  winds. 

i^elea  trifoliata  grows  from  15  f^.  to  80  f^.  high. 

AUdntui  elandulosa  is  generally  killed  by  the  frost  when  young ;  yet  one  has 
been  sparea,  which,  in  ei^teen  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  from  20  h,  to 
30  ft.,  with  a  head  18  ft.  m  diameter. 

£u6nymus  europae^us,  quite  hardy. 

Ilex  !!lquif5lium,  although  it  grows  wild  in  a  forest  about  twenty  miles  from 
Berlin,  yet,  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  must  be  grown  in  loam,  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation. 

Sophora  jap6ntca,  thirty  years  planted,  is  25  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  di- 
ameter.    It  nas  suffered  from  the  frost,  and  has  not  yet  flowered. 

Vir^ilia  li^tea,  six  years  planted,  is  12ft.  high :  it  suffers  from  the  frost. 

Cytisus  alpinus,  fifteen  years  planted,  is  18  ft.  high ;  it  stands  every  degree 
of  cold.  C.  Zraburnum,  ten  years  planted,  is  16ft.  high :  diameter  of  the  stem 
8  in. :  it  is  very  frequently  killed  by  the  frost  at  16°  of  Reaumur  [4®  below 
zero,  Fahr.l. 

Robinia  [P.'il.]  viscosa  attains  a  considerable  height  in  a  short  time,  as  do 
the  other  varieties.  The  seeds  of  these  varieties,  when  sown,  come  up  of  the 
species  R,  Pseud-ilckcia. 

Caragdna  arb6rescens  is,  here,  aconsiderable  shrub,  which  grows  well  in  any 
soil. 

Gledltschta  ferox,  twenty  years  planted,  is  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  the  di- 
ameter of  the  stem  9  in.;  and  the  circumference  of  the  head  considerable.  G. 
h6rrida grows  as  fast,  but  was  later  planted;  and  the  stem, consequently,  is  not 
so  high.  G.  monosp^rma,  the  same.  G.  triac&nthos  and  macracantba  are  con- 
siderable trees.     G.  inermis  grows  as  fast  as  G.  h6rrida. 

Gymn6cladus  canadensis  is  fh>m  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  with  stems  from  Sin. 
to  4  in.  in  diameter. 

Cercis  iSiliquastnim  is  tender,  and  sufibrs  from  the  cold,  unless  protected. 
C.  canadensis  has  a  head  20  ft.  in  circumference,  and  flowers  beautifully  every 
year :  it  often  suffers  from  cold. 

Amfgdalus  orientaUs,  and  also  a  great  many  more  spedes  of  this  genus, 
stand  the  open  air.  A.  P^rsica,  and  two  varieties  of  communis  (amara  and 
fr&gilis),  require  a  sheltered  situation. 

CVatae^gus.  Various  species  attain  a  considerable  height  and  breadth.  C  coe- 
cfnea,  cordata,  fiyrifolia,  glandulo^a,  flava,  grandiflora,  punctata,  nigra,  mo- 
n6g}'na,  and  many  others,  are  quite  hardy,  and  very  ornamental. 

jlfespilus  and  Pyrus,  the  same. 

iSdrbus  (P^rus)  amertckna,  twelve  years  planted,  is  9  ft.  high. 

5<5rbus  ( Py rus)  domestica  has  acquired  a  con&ide.tible  height. 

Cydonia  sinensis  and  japdnica  grow  well  in  sheltered  situations,  and  become 
considerable-sized  shrubs. 

Halesia  dfptera,  tetraptera,  and  parvifldra,  in  dgfateen  years,  attain  the 
height  of  from  ]2ft»  to  15  ft. :  they  are  hardy,  flower  fredy,  and  are  very  or- 
namental in  clumps. 

JDiosp^ros  does  not  stand  the  cold  well. 

^rixinus.  Many  species,  in  thirty  years,  hare  become  considerable  trees ;  as 
F.  epf ptera,  exp&nsa,  acuminata,  yuglandifblia,  &lba,  &c  Only  a  few  spedes, 
as  /^.  ellfptica,  Kichirdt,  conspicua,  lucida,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  tender. 

(yrnus  grows  here  as  a  shrub,  and  somewhat  tender. 

QOdlpa  dies  of  cold  at  20**  or  25""  of  Keaumur  [from  13°  to  25*"  bekiwzero, 
Fahr.] ;  yet  one  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in  thirty  years,  has  attained  the  heigfat 
of  25  ft. 

Xattnis  ndbihs  does  not  stand  the  open  air.  L.  Bensuim  and  Sd^Mmfrm 
grow  here  at  shrubs. 

N^ssa  stands  the  ur  in  a  shdtered  place ;  but  is  a  weak  plant. 
/Tippophae  stands  the  open  air. 

flaeagnos  sanguines,  lattffolia,  aig^tea,  aogiistif^ia,  and  orientaUs^  are  toler- 
ably hardy,  and  attain  a  considerable  height. 
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.'  MRddrattandstlie  open  air. 

BroussondtMT  usually  dies  from  severe  cold,  yet  sometimes  stands  out,  and 
flowers  well.     Shrubby. 

Mdinin  tatdrica,  Mor^ttt,  multica^lis,  macrophf  Ua,  ri^bra,  and  nigra,  stand 
our  climate,  and  sufier  little  from  frost;  most  of  them  being  considerable  trees. 

i^cus  requires  protection. 

Planera  aqu&tica  (Gmelint)  18  ft.  high,  grows  rapidly  for  a  few  years.  P. 
Bichardi  is  tender. 

Crimus.  A  mat  many  species  and  Tarieties,  under  an  infinite  number  of 
names,  attain  the  height  ot  trees  in  a  few  years.  U,  camp^tris,  suberosa, 
and  effiksa,  in  ten  years,  have  attained  the  height  of  25  ft. ;  and  U.  6etuldldes, 
gigantea,  pyramidalis,  dlba,  americkna,  fulva,  and  p^ndula,  grow,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  beautiful  trees.  U,  prunifolia  is  killed  by  the  fh>st,  at  8°  or 
10**  of  Reaumur  [fh)m  9^  to  14°  Fahr.]. 

C61tis  austr^lis,  occidentalis,  Toumef6rtf>,  and  sinensis,  are  25  ft.  high, 
after  having  been  fifteen  years  planted;  but  they  suffer  firom  the  cold  and 
moisture. 

t/uglans  nigra  and  cinerea  grow  rapidly.  In  forty  years,  their  stems  mea- 
sure 2  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  trees  twenty-five  years  old  are,  sometimes,  even 
as  large.  iA/raxinif6Iia  and  pterodirpa  are  more  tender,  and  of  less  rapid 
growth. 

Carya  olivasf6rmis,  amara,  and  falcata,  are  now  becoming  very  fine  trees;  but 
are  tender  when  young. 

S'alix.  Many  of  the  species,  firom  cultivation,  are  of  a  height  and  size  resembling 
trees,  attaining,  in  twentv  years,  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  5.41ba,  triandra, 
Russelltana,  and  Meyeriana,  are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter. 

P6pulus  can^scens,  41ba,  tremula,  nigra,  and  monilifera,  in  ten  years,  acquire 
the  hdght  of  forest  trees ;  and,  in  twenty  years,  are  70  ft.  high,  with  trunks 
3  ft  in  diameter.  P,  grandidentata,  trifida,  c^ndicans,  heteroph^Ua,  and  angu- 
lata,  (the  two  last  when  young,)  grew  rapidly,  but  are  not  so  strong  as  those 
before  mentioned. 

AlnvLS  incana  is  a  beautiful  tree,  which,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  attains  the 
height  and  breadth  of  a  forest  tree.  A.  cord^ta  suffers  in  severe  winters,  but 
is  seldom  kDled.    A.  undulata  and  serrul^ta  are  shrubs. 

^etula  nigra,  populifdlia,  papyrlfera,  lenta,  carpinifolia,  and  exc^lsa,  twenty 
^ears  planted,  are  rrom  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high :  the  stems  of  some  are  1  ft.  4  in. 
m  diameter.  The  small  shrubs  are  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  B,  dahurica,  p6n- 
tica,  and  excelsa,  are  moderately  sized  trees. 

d&rpinus  orientalis  and  americana  are  about  25  ft  high. 

(Xstrya  virglnica,  the  same. 

C6rylus  Columa,  a  considerable  tree ;  twelve  years  planted,  with  a  trunk 
4ln.  in  diameter. 

Qu^rcus.  The  American  oaks  have  been  planted  here  since  1804,  and  they 
tlnive  on  a  bad  soil.  Q.  cocclnea,  palustris,  rubra  palustris,  tinctoria,  and 
discolor,  are  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  The  strongest  of  them  measure  I  ft., 
and  often  more,  across  one  of  the  branches.  Many  of  the  species  have  been 
retarded  in  their  growth  by  the  frost.  Q.  tlicifdlia  is  a  shrub :  the  southern 
and  evergreen  oaks  do  not  stand  in  the  open  air;  the  attempt  having  often 
been  made  unsuccessfully. 

■  i^kgus,  twenty  years  planted,  is  from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  high.  F.  sylvatica  pur- 
pikrea,  thirty  years  planted,  is  25  ft.  high.  F,  sylvatica  aspleuifolia,  ^uercifolia, 
amd  crlspa,  are  onl^  small  trees. 

Cast^nea  v^sca,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  is  sixty  vears  old,  and  30  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.     C.  pumila  and  americana  are  shrubs. 

/'Utanus.  The  species  of  i^&tanus,  especially  the  P,  acerif61ia  and  occi- 
dentals, grow  to  strong  and  beautiful  trees,  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  height.  P. 
orientalis  and  cune&ta  are  tender,  and  are  killed  by  the  frost. 

Liquid&mbar,  only  one  specimen,  20  ft.  high,  which  died  from  cold  in  1803. 
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7%xus  is  hardy,  and  grows  to  a  considerable  size. 

Schubertia  [Taxodium]  grows  to  a  good-sized  tree:  those  twenty-eight 
years  old  are  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  with  trunks  about  9  in.  in  diameter. 

Jiinfperus  virgioiana  is  very  strong  and  high.  J.  iSabina  and  nana  are 
hardy ;  but  J.  Ox^cedrus  is  killed  by  the  frost. 

T^huja  is  hardy,  and  of  compact  growth. 

Cunningh&inta  stands  out  uqder  covering,  but  requires  much  protection. 

Cupressus  ^hyoides,  ten  years  old,  is  15  ft.  high,  in  good  soil. 

Pinus.  The  American  species  of  Pinus  stand  our  cUpnate,  and  thrive  well ; 
but  we  have  not  so  much  room  as  these  trees  require.  P.  4iba  aod  JStrobiu, 
twenty-eight  vears  planted,  are  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft,  high :  the  diameter  of  thdr 
trunks  is  J^ft.  The  new  species,  as  P.  Lambertyana,  exc^sa,  and  ponderosa, 
^^bies  Douglas;  and  spectdbilis,  grow  wdl ;  but  we  bare  oolyoiu^  specimen  of 
each.  The  southern  species,  as  P.  Picea,  canariepsis,  Pinlister,  and  na)ep6n^, 
do  not  stand  the  open  air. 

Lknx  europ«'a,  e.  sibirica,  p^4j[ula,  tmi  mlefoc4rpa,  partieul^rly  the  last 
three,  are  but  yery  poor  specimens.  They  thrive  well  in  our  soil,  whea  they 
have  once  taken  root.  The  first  mention^  has  attaiaed  a  pretty  good  height 
in  twenty  years. 

Cedrus  does  not  stand  out  well,  apd  requires  protection.  We  have  only 
one  small  specimen. 


Art.  III.   Notices  q/Garfiens^  remarkable  Trees^  Sfc,^  in  the  Ewoirons 
of  Lichfield  t  Staffordshire.     By  Mr.  J.  Grigor,  Lichfield. 

From  the  slight  survey  I  have  bad  of  some  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  arboriculture  and  floriculture  are  not  advancing  so 
rapidly  in  this  quarter  as  might  be  expected.  A  knowledge  of  these  arts 
being  now  every  where  disseminated,  I  should  not  only  expect  to  see  tree?  and 
flowers  already  in  cultivation  under  superior  management,  but  the  introduction, 
at  least,  of  those  finer  species  of  trees,  such  as  belong  to  the  genera  Oatae^gus, 
<S6rbus,  Pavia,  ^'sculus,  ^^cer,  &c.  I  have,  as  yet^  seen  no  arboretums  here ; 
and,  in  order  to  create  a  taste  for  them,  I  have  taken  a  piece  of  ground  close 
to  this  city,  where  I  intend  to  plant  one  of  each  of  the  species  of  my  favourite 
trees.  All  the  sorts  of  the  genus  Cratae^gus  are  most  exceedingly  beautiful, 
both  when  they  flower,  and  when  they  bear  their  fruit ;  and,  as  I  consider 
them  to  have  been  hitherto  neglected,  I  have  resolved  to  advance  them  in  my 
little  collection.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  gentlemen  of  this  place, 
when  in  London,  to  visit  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  and 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  and  to  note  the  many  new 
varieties  of  trees  with  which  they  might  adorn  their  pleasure-grounds. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  trees  remarkable  for  their  size  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Lichfield  \  but,  as  1  am  not  yet  altogether  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  place,  perhaps  I  may  have  overlooked  sopne.  '*  John- 
son's Willow,"  as  it  was  called,  famous  on  account  of  its  being  planted  by  Pr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  attained  a  great  size ;  but  it  was  blown  down  in  18^9.  It 
Ktood  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  city  (o  Stowe,  in  a  damp  fa- 
vourable situation.  An  offset  of  the  old  tree  was  planted  on  the  same  site, 
which  is  now  above  20  ft.  high,  in  a  most  vigorous  state  of  growth.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Johnson  had  the  trunk  of  his  willow  converted  into  pieces  of  house- 
hold furniture,  and  snuff-boxes ;  and  the  youqg  shoots  were  planted  throughout 
the  surrounding  country.  This  tree,  which  was  sp  much  esteemed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  5alix  alba. 

Among  the  places  I  have  visited  are  the  following :  — 

Oidershaw,  the  Residence  of  the  Rev,  Burns  Flower.  —  This  ier  apparently  one 
of  the  most  ancient  seats  in  this  par^  of  the  country  ;  and  it  has  all  that  dignity 
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about  it  which  old  and  lofty  trees  usually  confer.  The  proprietor  has,  of  late, 
modenused  and  improved  the  pleasure^rounds,  carefully  preserving  all  the 
finer  specimens,  and  tastefully  blending  with  them  those  of  more  recent  intro- 
dnction.  There  is  a  handsome  cedar  of  Lebanon  here,  which,  though  not  remark- 
able for  its  size,  is  the  most  vigorous  I  ever  saw ;  and  a  common  beech,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  country,  about  60  ft.  high ;  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  7  ft.  2  in. ;  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  110  ft.  The  soil,  which  is  of  rich  sand,  on  sandstone,  seems  to  be 
particularly  favourable  to  the  fir  and  pine  tribes ;  for,  in  a  grove  of  the  PInus 
sylvestris,  I  observed  some  trees  almost  as  magnificent  as  they  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  mountains  of  Strathspey,  their  native  abodes.  I  am  convinced  that 
magnolias,  and  other  trees  of  America,  would  thrive  well  here.  The  few  fine 
exotic  shrubs  which  have  been  lately  planted  are  in  a  most  healthy  state,  iiho- 
dodendron  ponticum  grows  to  a  great  height  at  this  place.  The  spirited  pro- 
prietor, I  am  told,  has  expended  some  thousands  of  pounds,  lately,  in  improving 
his  pleasure-grounds  and  garden :  they  are  still  capable  of  being  beautified;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  work  will  be  completed. 

ArmUage  Park, Leister,  Esq.  —  A  splendid  residence,  with  very  varied 

and  extensive  pleasure-grounds.  The  family  have  been  long  from  home,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  desolation  stealing  over  the  place,  that  I  uiought  not  alto- 
gether disagreeable.  There  is  only  one  individual  employed  here,  and  his 
operations  are  principally  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden.  In 
the  park,  there  is  a  common  hawthorn,  30  ft,  high ;  diamet^  of  the  trunk,  at 
1  ft.  fi'om  the  ground,  4  ft.  2  in. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  4>5  ft.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  and,  when  in  flower,  must  form  a  very 
lovely  object.  In  the  shrubbery  there  is  a  cherry,  48  ft.  high;  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  2  ft.  10  in. 

JSeaudesert,  the  Seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  —  The  kitchen-garden  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hodson,  who  has  been  here  for  many  years.  I 
was  sorry  to  think  that  this  enthusiast  in  his  profession  should  toil  so  ardently 
on  a  spot  that  produces  such  meagre  crops.  A  great  part  of  the  garden  lies 
much  too  high ;  and  the  crops  planted  in  it  are  every  year  destroyed  by  the 
winds  and  frosts  of  spring.  The  wall  trees,  even  now  (May  1.),  are  thickly  co- 
vered with  laurel  branches,  to  preserve  the  bloom ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hodson  observed, 
his  neighbours  in  less  elevated  spots,  though  close  to  him,  have  fruits  and 
vegetables  some  weeks  earlier  than  he  can  possibly  raise  them.  After  having 
seen  his  plots  of  vegetables,  I  examined  his  pine-pits.  The  plants  seem  to  be 
exceedingly  healthy;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  portion  of  them  is  in- 
fested by  that  insect  called  the  scale,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  he  said, 
on  some  young  plants  he  had  got  from  His  Lordship*s  gardener  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Hodson,  I  understand,  is  famed  in  this  quarter  for  growing  pines ;  and,  fiom 
the  appearance  of  his  pits,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  really  eminent  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  profession. 

On  the  way  ftom  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  mansion,  there  is  a  very  large  oak, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  entirely  scooped  out  by  decay.  There  is  a  door,  as  it 
were,  at  one  side;  and  the  shell  is  sufiiciently  roomy  to  contain  eight  people 
standing  within  it.  The  late  Lady  Uxbridge  often  sat  within  this  tree,  and 
loved  to  hear 

"  The  spirit  of  the  winds 
Growling  among  its  boughs.*' 

There  is  a  circular  hole  m  the  bark,  or  shell,  of  this  tree,  through  which  she 
used  to  place  a  telescope,  in  order  to  amuse  herself  by  looking  at  objects  in 
the  surrounding  country.  Though  an  extraordinary  tree,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  ranked  among  the  largest  in  the  estate.  Being  adjacent  to  the  house,  it  is 
pointed  out  to  strangers  on  account  of  its  grotesque  appearance,  and  its  being, 
at  one  time,  the  favourite  resort  of  this  lady. 

The  flower-garden  is  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Birch.     There  is  much  of  the  magnificence  of  nature  here.     Art,  too,  hath 
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done  her  part.  The  lawn  b  kept  exceedingly  smooth,  and  already  a()pear8 
green  and  velvety.  There  are  some  curious  old  trees  scattered  over  it  (no 
one  knows  how  old),  peculiarly  cared  for  by  their  noble  owner.  The  flowers 
had  not  blossomed ;  but  birds  of  foreign  climes,  in  gaudy  colours,  sat  here  and 
there  upon  the  grass,  basking  themselves  in  the  sunshine.  When  I  considered 
this  place,  I  thought  the  general  curse  that  was  pronounced  against  the  soil 
had  fallen  lightly  here,  it  was  all  so  beautiful.  Everything,  in  short,  in  this 
noble  demesne  bespeaks  a  refined  taste,  and  almost  unbounded  wealth.  Because 
the  proprietor  loves  his  trees,  he  will  not  have  them  cut  down ;  no  matt^  how 
great  a  price  they  might  be  worth :  as  they  sprang  of  the  earth,  so  they  are 
allowed  to  return  thither. 

In  front  of  the  flower-garden  there  is  a  sweet  chestnut,  65  ft.  high ;  diame- 
ter of  the  trunk,  at  I  ft.  fix>m  the  ground,  6  J  ft.  The  laigest  trees  on  the  estate 
are  oaks :  they  stand  in  an  open  thinly  planted  spot,  iSx>ut  .a  mile  from  the 
mansion.  Near  Newee  Oate  tnere  is  one  of  them,  called  the  Roan  Oak,  of  very 
singular  appearance.  The  branches  are  almost  all  decayed,  and  the  efforts  of 
remaining  vegetation  have  wrought  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes  and  figures 
at  the  top  of  the  stem :  among  these,  there  is  a  figure  of  a  twisted  serpent, 
and  a  tolerable  representation  of  a  lion  cowering.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
8  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.  The  MagH  Oak,  which  is  connected,  I  believe,  with 
some  tale  of  enchantment,  is  in  a  like  state  of  decay :  the  trunk,  which  mea- 
sures 29^  ft.  in  circumference,  is  hollow  and  open.  An  old  woman  at  an 
adjoining  alehouse  told  me  that  the  owls  and  all  the  spirits  of  the  wilderness 
gather  into  this  tree  in  particular,  and  hold  conference  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  other  tree,  which  stands  in  a  ravine  called  the  Gutter,  is  the 
largest  I  ever  saw,  and,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  England.  The  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  is  13  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter.  Like  the  others,  it  is  decayed  and 
hollow,  so  that  a  person  can  walk  into  it ;  and  it  is  so  roomy  within,  that  the 
man  who  accompanied  me  observed,  that,  with  a  little^^^ing  vp,  it  might  be 
made  to  contain  nis  wife  and  family  comfortably  I 

Elford  Parky  the  Seat  of  Colonel  Howard,  —  This  estate  forms  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  richest  plains  in  Staffordshire.  The  mansion  and  pleasure-grounds 
are  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tame,  and  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  pleasant  residences  on  the  river  side  at  Richmond.  The 
kitchen-garden  is  extensive  and  well  kept,  and  particularly  distinguished  for 
its  earliness.  The  flower-garden  is  laid  out  after  the  manner  of  ancient  times, 
and  exhibits  a  specimen  of  what  is  known  amongst  gardeners  as  the  geome- 
trical style.  The  scientific  gardener  here  has  become  well  known  in  this  part 
of  the  country  as  a  successful  competitor  at  prize  flower  shows.  His  col- 
lections of  auriculas,  anemones,  and  polyanthuses,  which  are  now  in  flower, 
are  really  splendid ;  and,  had  I  seen  them  sooner,  I  should  have  certainly  qua^ 
lified  my  previous  opinion  regarding  the  culture  of  flowers  in  this  quarter.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  other  places,  however,  the  introduction  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  is  almost  neglected :  it  wouJd  appear  that  a  taste  for  such  a  thing 
has  yet  to  be  created.  I  trust  that  my  endeavour  to  form  an  arboretum  at 
Lichfield  will  be  aided  by  all  gardeners  and  lovers  of  trees,  and  that  it  will 
stimulate  others  in  this  quarter  to  similar  undertakings. 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  enter  more  into  the  details  of  this  place, 
and  enumerate  the  remarkable  trees  which  it  contains, 

Lichfield,  May  1.  1836, 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a  Range  of  Green-houses  recently  erected  in 
Barratfs  Subscription  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  John%  Wakefield. 
Drawn  up  from  a  Communication  by  Mr.  Barratt. 

Mr.  Barratt's   Botanic   Garden  consists  of  about  three  acres  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  of  Wakefield.     Three  sides  of  the  garden  are  bounded 
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by  three  streets ;  and  on  the  remaining  side  is  the  large  cemetery  of  St.  John's 
Church,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and  has  an  excellent  eflfect  from  the 
walks  in  the  garden.  The  terms  of  subscription  are  exceedingly  moderate: — 
"  For  a  jamuy  (including  visiters  who  live  more  than  four  milea  from  the 
town),  lOi.  6^.  per  annum ;  single  subscriber.  It.  Each  of  the  above  to  be 
entitled  to  plants  of  half  the  amount  of  subscription.  A  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  is  allowed  the  whole  in  plants." 

Fig.  48.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  range  of  green-houses,  counting-house, 
and  seed-shop,  wbich  Mr.  BarrHtt  has  erected;  and,  in  laying  it  b<^ore  our 


readers  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  adnwation  at  thegeneral  improvement 
of  the  taste  of  commercial  gard^ers  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Thiitv 
years  ago,  the  commonest  shed-looking  structures  viere  thought  good  enough 
for  any  nurseryman  or  florist;  but  now  we  find  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Barratt  before  u^  vying  with  the  architectural  plant  structures  of  the  gardens 
of  our  first  nobihty  and  gentry.  The  improvement  which  is  taking  place  in 
every  kind  of  building  throughout  the  country  is  Indeed  aatoniBhing.  lliere 
is  not  a  shop  front,  a  public-house,  a  brewery,  or  a  manufactory,  pulled  down, 
that  is  not  rebuilt  in  a  superior  style ;  and,  besides  the  effect  of  all  this  in  con- 
tributing to  the  ^neral  ornament  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  individuals  incurring  the  expense  find  their  interest  promoted  by  it.  No 
improvement,  indeed,  can  be  considered  as  solid,  where  this  is  not  the  case. 

We  should  like  to  see  new  nurseries  and  botanic  gardens  rising  up  all  over 
the  country  like  that  of  Mr.  Barratt ;  and  we  hope,  also,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  see  bills  passed  by  the  legislature,  authorising  the  establishment  of  public 
gardens  and  public  institutions  in  every  part  of  the  country,  at  the  expense  of 
all,  and  for  Uie  benefit  of  alL 

In  the  riew  before  us,  a  represents  the  entrance  from  St.  John  Street;  b, 
a  seed-shop,  with  warehouse  under  a,  b,  and  c ;  e,  green-house  for  ericas  and 
select  green^iouse  plants,  in  flower,  for  sale ;  d,  counting-house,  with  three 
windows  commanding  nearly  the  whole  garden;  e,  centre  dome,  which  is  to 
be  made  larger  than  the  two  end  ones,  for  a  camellia  and  orange  house  for 
large  specimens ;  f,  green-house  for  camellias  (nursing  house),  geraniums, 
fucnsias,  cactuses,  &c.i  g,  entrance  &om  Margaret  Street  under  the  dome, 
filled  with  large  plants ;  h,  a  reading-room  for  all  the  periodicals  In  gardening,  &c. 

The  roofs  oi  the  green-house  and  domes  are  formed  of  iron  rafters  with 
wooden  BBsh-ban ;  on  these  sash-bars  the  glass  is  laid,  and  the  joints  covered 
with  lead  \sp ;  so  that  the  roof  appears,  at  a  distance,  as  one  sheet  of  glesi. 
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The  shape  of  the  g;reen-hoiise  roof  is  cumUnear,  and  pointed  at  top,  totme- 
thing  like  a  Gothic  arch :  tlie  whole  length  of  the  range  of  houses  is  neariy 
300  ft. 

St.  JaMt,  Wakefield,  May  2.  1836. 


Art.  V.     Floricuhural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encydopadia  of  Plants,**  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus" 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  3^.  6^.  coloured,  3^.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwarels's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;   4^.  coloured,  3^.  plain.      Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Su>eet*s  British  Flower- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  3f.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

Linnsean  Society. 
Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2^.  6d.  each. 

TemstromuLcex. 

S088.  CAME'LL/i4  L.  181G6  jap6nica  FBot  teg.  1 1854 

▼ar.  •Donckd&^eri  Lindl.     Donckdaer's    *  lJ    tpl     10    £my     W.Pk    Seedling    ...    I   pil 

A  remarkably  beautiful  variety,  said  to  be  a  genuine  Japanese  kind,  vad  to 
have  been  brought  to  Holland  by  Dr.  Sieboldt.  It  is  figured  from  the  Clap- 
ton Nursery,  where  plants  may  be  obtained.  (^Bot,  Reg,,  May.) 

LeguminiUiea, 

fl96.  Z,  A'THYRUS  19889  rotundif^lius  Hart.  Brit.  p.  SIS. 

f^fnonfftne :  L.  rotundifblius  var.  elUpticiu  D.  Don,  Swt  fl.  gard.  8.  i.  333. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant ;  and,  as  Mr.  Baxter  has  noticed,  p.  213.,  not 
very  common.  Our  plant  at  Bayswater,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Baxter,  has  this  day  (May  4.)  expanded  its  first  blossom ;  but, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  it  doubtless  flowers  some  weeks  earlier.  (Brit,  Fl  Gard., 
May.) 

1985.  LUPI^NUS  Tou. 

•tex§nsis  Hook.     Tezai     O  or  !§     jl     Dp.B     Saa  Felipe     ...       S       s.1       Bot  mag.  3492 

This  species  closely  resembles  Xuplnus  subcamdsus ;  but  it  diders  some- 
what in  the  foliage,  and  in  having  rather  a  stouter  habit.  (Bot,  Mag.,  May.) 
"RosacetF, 
18996.  CRATJE'OUS  orientUis  LbuB.  Bot.  Beg.  1 18SS 

This  sort  of  Oats^gus  has  very  dark  red  fruit;  and  there  are  several 
fine  plants  of  it  in  the  gardens  of  Fulham  Palace,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery ; 
and  one  as  a  standard  in  the  southern  boundary  hedge  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden.  Dr.  Lindley  considers  it  "  the  genuine  Oriental  mespilus 
of  Toumefort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a  large  purple  five-cornered 
smooth  fruit;"  distinct  from  C  odoratissima,  and  C  tanacetifolia.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  parts  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears to  differ  from  C.  odoratf  ssima  only  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit ;  and^  as  the 
plant  bearing  the  latter  name  in  British  gardens  is  not  at  all  remarkable  for  the 
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odour  of  its  flowers,  which  are,  in  fact,  less  odoriferous  than  those  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  we  think  C  orientklis  flava,  or  pdllida,  would  be  a  better  name  for  it. 

O.  maroccdna  Dec,  Sarrour  in  Arabic  (Bot,  Reg»y  t.  1835),  is  a  native  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  St.  Katharine ;  and  it  m  said,  thotish  Dr.  Lindley  knows 
not  on  wiiat  authority,  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary.  Dr.  Ltndley  adds  that  **  it 
is  not  improbable  that  C.  marocc&na  is  a  mere  variety  of  C.  heterophj^tla,  to 
which  it  apprbaches  very  ntariy  in  some  respects.  Independently,  however,  of 
the  fbrm  and  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  of  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  by  which  these 
species  are  sufficiently  distinguishable,  the  stipules  of  C.  maroccantr  are  smallefr, 
the  growth  less  vigorous,  and  the  fruit  has  usually  two  stones  instead  of  one.'* 
(Bot,  Reg,,  May.)    To  us  it  appears  to  belong  to  C,  Azarohu. 

OnagracetB, 

1185a.  OODETT/^  Spach. 

^rabicdnda  Xffutf.     raddy     O  or2    JUtt    f.Fla    CiktifdniK     M834    S    i.I     IM.  t«ir-    lS5d 

A  handsome  species,  found  in  California  by  Mr.  Douglas ;  in  many  respects 
approacihiBg  to  6.  lepida ;  but  differing  from  it  in  the  leaves  being  ^reen,  and 
not  glaucous ;  and  in  the  flowers  being  twice  as  large,  and  of  a  bright  flame- 
colour  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  **  It  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  with  G. 
Lindleyantf,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  spots,  and  the  peculiarly  ruddy 
appearance  of  its  petals.  (^BoL  Reg,,  May.) 

Comp6siUe, 

fSSSL  iSENirCIO  L. 

'smpuMceus  ffooifc.      ttakJteaded    ?Oor2     ...     Y    TOuu     ?18S4    S    to    Boi  idi«.  3487 

^  A  handsome  showy  species,  but  too  near,  perhaps,  in'  the  appearance  of 
its  flowers,  to  some  ot  our  larger  European  groundsels,  to  become  a  general 
favourite."  {BoL  Mag,,  May.) 

Apoc^dceiS, 

529.  iVE'RIUM  f*.  [1830    L    r.ra    Paxton'«  maa.  of  bot.  1 7a 

»4/9Sta  thyrsiflbrutt  Pcuton^s  Mag.  qfJBot.    thyne.flowered     m  |_J  or  4  to  5    jl.au      Ricn  Fk      Nepul 

This  species  is  figured  from  Mr.  Tate's  Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  it  flowered 
in  July,  1835.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  sent,  about  1826,  from  Silhet  or 
Nepal,  by  Lady  Amherst.  Mr.  Tate  says,  '*  upon  the  authority  of  several 
practical  botanists,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Smith  at  Kew,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species*"  Judging  from  the  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  drawing,  we  should  think 
it  only  a  variety:  but  the  flowers  in  the  drawing  are  so  badly  coloured,  that  it 
18  dif&cult  from  them  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  distinct  from  the  common 
species,  N,  Oleander;  of  which,  iir  our  opinion,  M  odorum  and  ^,  flav^cens 
are  nothing  more  than  varieties.  In  short,  we  think  that  there  is  only  one  spe- 
cies known  in  Britain  of  the  genus  iVerium.  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,,  May,) 

HifdrophyUdcetB 

5292.  ElTrOC  A  R.  Br.  28077    multifldra  Hort  Brit,  p.  471 

fSffnonyme:  E.  HenzidsiiiD.  Don,  2.  s.  Sw.  fl.  gard.  t  334 

^olanhcecs, 

M6t  J4BOBQ'SA  J.  •.       ,     -.  -.^ 

•integriftlia  Hori.    entire-IeaTed    ^  or  f    Jl.au    W    Buenoa  Ayres  ...  D    p.1     Bot  nag:  5189 

A  creeping-rooted  herbaceous  plant,  likely  to  prove  perfectly  hardy.  (Bot, 
Mag.,  May.) 

C5B&  ZYffOPiyr  A  T  >f y  M  Hook 
saSGOa  *oochleiLre  JUndl,    vgwaUipped    £  [SI  or  1    au    Wsfa.B    Trinidad    ...    D  p.rw    Bot.  reg.  1857 

**  Beautiful  as  all  the  species  of  Zygopetahim  are,  without  exception,  this 
k,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  attractive;  not  only  on  account  oi  the 
delicate  wavy  surfiaceof  its  petals  and  sepals,  and  the  peculiarly  rich  veiningof 
the  lapis  ktanali  blue  of  its  lips,  but  because  of  its  delicious  fragrance.  If  lilies  of 
die  valley  were  growing  intermingled  with  the  plants,  the  air  could  not  be 
more  perfumed  with  pure  and  delightful  odour,  than  it  is  after  these  curipiis 
flowers  have  unfolded.  The  engraving  was  made  from  a  specimen  in  Mr. 
Knight's  Nursery.  {Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 
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746L  UXTSA  99098  ...  ciiintodi  Swt, 

fS^nomifme:  M.  CaTemlltbtf  Paxton  Mag.  Bot  t.  BL 

This  species  of  Miksa,  named,  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  .April, 
1836,  M.  Cavendlshn,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  I)evonsnire,  was  previously 
named  by  Sweet,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  Hortus  Britannicus,  published  in  1830, 
Musa  chmensis.    We  are  informed,  in  the  article  accompanying  the  engraving, 
that  the  specific  name  Cavendishit  was  |iven  to  it  in  November  last,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lmnaean  Society,  at  which  he  exhibited 
a  copy  of  an  old  Chinese  drawing,  which  he  believed  to  be  of  a  plant  identical 
with  the  species  of  Musa  now  before  us.    We  wrote  to  Mr.  Cameron  respect* 
ing  this  plant ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  answer :  —  "In  an- 
swer to  your  enquiries  about  the  Miisa  Cavendishti,  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  not  seen  Paxton's  figure  of  the  plant,  but  know  from  enquiries 
made  of  me  that  it  is  the  same  as  was  erown  at  Bury  Hill.    Two  plants  were 
sent  from  the  Mauritius  by  Mr.  Telmir,  in  1829,  to  Mr.  Barclay,  both  of 
which  lived,  and  were  the  only  plants  of  the  species  I  ever  heard  of  as  being 
in  the  country,  up  to  the  time  ol  my  leaving  Bury  Hill.    Musa  chin^nsis  was 
the  name  which  Mr.  Telfair  sent  with  the  plants ;  and  this  name  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Sweet,  who  published  it  in  the  Addenda  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  Hortus  Britannicus.     It  was  No.  578.  Miisa  chin^nsis,  in  the 
catalogue  of  sale  at  Biu*y  Hill.    Whether  any  other  species  had  a  right  of 
priority  to  that  name,  or  whether  the  specific  characters  of  the  species  had 
ever  been  published  so  as  to  establish  it,  I  cannot  tell.   Mr.  Telfair  mentioned 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  collected  a  great  number  of  both  species  and 
varieties  of  Miisa  at  the  Mauritius,  to  ascertain  those  most  worthy  of  culture ; 
and  that  he  considered  the  Miisa  chinensis  to  be  the  most  desirable,  for  that 

Eurpose,  out  of  all  his  collection ;  and,  from  its  also  fruiting  when  only  3  ft. 
igh,  he  had  very  sanguine  hopes  of  its  being  found  to  prove  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  English  stoves,  where  he  expected  it  would  fioiit  abundantly. — 
David  Cameron.    Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham,  May  12.  1836." 

M.  Cavendishtti  having  been  the  first  name  accompanied  by  a  scientific 
description,  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of  botanists,  be  the  future 
name  of  this  most  valuable  new  sort  of  Mtisa.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft. 
or  5ft.;  has  a  nodding  spadix,  with  brown-red  spathes,  freckled  with  white 
spots  \  pale  yeUow  petals,  the  upper  one  fringed,  and  the  lower  one  reflexed. 
The  plant  at  Chatsworth  is  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  leaves  very  short  and  thick,  and 
short  petioles.  It  began  to  show  flowers  in  November,  1835;  and  in  April, 
1836,  there  were  100  fine  fruit,  which  were  swelling  off. 

Mr.  Newman,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  the  Mauritius,  writing 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  the  botanic  gardener  at  Wentworth,  in  March,  1835,  says  that 
he  has  gathered,  from  a  plant  of  this  species,  240  fruit  from  a  single  raceme, 
in  less  than  a  year  after  planting ;  and  that  the  fruit  is  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 
Mr.  Newman  has  offered  plants  to  Mr.  Cooper ;  and,  as  the  Musa  multiplies 
with  tolerable  rapidity  by  suckers,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  what  is  stated  of  it 
below,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  in  as  general  cultivation  as  the  pine- 
apple. The  following  passage  concludes  the  account  in  Paxton's  Magazine : — 

"  We  have  a  very  healthy  plant,  which  we  intend  to  grow  with  every  pos- 
•  siblecare;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  great  crop  of  fruit  wiU  be  gathered.  If 
our  anticipations  should  prove  correct,  what  a  valuable  addition  this  will  be  to 
our  exotic  fruits  I  A  pit  40  ft.  long,  15  ft.  broad,  and  5  ft.  high,  will  produce 
several  hundred  weight  of  fruit  in  a  year,  with  no  other  care  or  attention  than 
that  of  giving  plenty  of  manure  to  grow  in,  and  a  good  supply  of  heat  and 
water.  It  will  fruit  at  all  seasons,  and,  no  doubt,  with  easier  culture  than  any 
kind  of  fruit  grown  under  glass."  {Paxt,  Mag.  Bot.,  April.)  Plants  of  this 
species  are  in  Rollisson's  nursery  at  Tooting,  and  are  5  guineas  rach. 

Asphodeldce<F, 

1058.  ORNITHCyGALUM  X.        .  ^    ,.     ^  TO    r.m   Bot  reg.  1 185S 

•chloroledcum  Xfiutf.    greeiusta.white,/fottf^«tf     tf  ^  or  1    Jl     Gsh.W     Valparaiso    ?]89t 


supplementary  to  Encyc.  of  Plants  and  Hort.  Brit        SI  7 

A  frame  bulb,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuming^  and  other  collectors ;  the  figure 
is  taken  from  a  specimen  supplied  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq. 

1058.  GA^OEif  SaL  8747  unifltMra  6.  Bon,  Hort  Brit  p.  1S4 

'  Synonifme:  Oryth^ia  (the  fabled  wifie  of  Boreas)  unifltea  D.  Don,  Swt  fl.  gard.  336 

The  following  reasons  are  given  by  Professor  Don  for  changing  the  name 
of  this  plant  from  G^ea  to  Orithyia:  — 

"  I  have  followed  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Ledebour,  in  removing  this 
species,  and  oxypetalum,  from  amongst  the  Ornithdgala,  with  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  generally  associated.  They  appear  to  form,  alo  g  with  Khino- 
p^talum,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Z#diaceas  proper,  and  ilsphodeleae. 
They  have  entire!  v  the  nabit,  and  many  of  the  characters,  of  Tulipa^ftom  which 
they  are  principally  distinguished  by  their  distinct  and  elongated  style.  The 
present  species  has  been  even  referred  to  TuHpa  itself  by  Gebler,  under  the 
trivial  name  of  alt^ica;  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  like  the  single-flowered  specimens 
of  Tn  biflora,  that  it  might  readily  be  overlooked  for  that  species,  which,  more- 
over, exhibits,  in  the  attenuated  apex  of  its  ovarium,  a  striking  approximation 
to  the  style  in  this  genus."  {Swt,  FL  Gard.,  May.) 

We  admit  that  this  change  is  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  theoretical 
canons  generally  acknowledged  by  botanists;   viz.  that  the  characters  of  a 
genus  should  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  parts  of  fructification  (Lindl.  Introd, 
to  Bot.,  ed.  1.  p.  367.);  but,  surely,  there  must  be  something  defective  in  this 
system  of  forming  genera,  when  a  plant  so  obviously,  to  general  observers,  a 
tulip,  and  which,  perhaps,  afler  all,  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon species  (^for,  even  according  to  botanists,  it  differs  from  the  tulip  prin- 
cipally in  having  a  distinct  and  elongated  style,  doubtless  very  different  from 
the  common  tulip,  which  has  a  sessile  stigma),  is  made  a  separate  genus. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  there  is  almost  no  end  to  the  genera  that  might  be  esta- 
blished on  this  principle,  taken  singly,  unless  it  be  controlled  by  some  other 
principle  or  principles.    Not  to  speak  of  plants  in  cultivation,  such  as  the 
peach,  in  which  the  fruit,  in  some  varieties,  is  smooth,  and  in  others  downy ; 
in  some  rich  in  flesh,  and  in  others,  as  the  almond,  with  a  mere  husk ;  let  us 
take  the  common  hawthorn,  which  is  found  in  a  wild  state  with  flowers  having 
one,  three,  or  five  styles;  and  which  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  formed 
into  three  genera,  but  these  genera  ought  even  to  be  classed  in  three  separate 
orders.     Many  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  detail.     What  we  would  wish  is,  to  see  genera  founded 
on  the  same  general  principles  that  tribes  and  orders  are  founded ;  that  is, 
upon  a  totality  of  characters  and  their  relations.    Let  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation, as  being  the  most  important  for  the  continuance  of  tJie  species,  be  first 
considered,  afler  its  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  not  before,  for  these  are  the 
most  important  for  its  existence.    Thus,  the  branching,  rooting,  leafing, 
&c.,  would  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  flower  and  fruit.     This 
would  no  doubt  lead  to  very  great  changes :  we  should  no  longer  have  plants 
in  the  same  genus  both  decidedly  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  as  in  5olknum ; 
lof^y  trees  and  twinine  shrubs,  as  in  Rhus;  plants  with  pinnated  leaves,  and 
simple  leaves,  as  in  Pyrus,  &c.    We  think  this  would  contribute  greadj^  to 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and,  as  it  were,  effect  for  the  practical 
botanist  and  gardener  what  the  natural  arrangement  has  done  for  the  scientific 
student.     In  all  this  we  may  be  mistaken ;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that 
it  is  merely  a  question  between  the  value  of  synthesis  ana  analysis,  or  between 
botanic  genera  and  natural  genera.  Be  it  so :  but  let  it  always  be  recollected, 
that  we  throw  out  hints  of  this  kind  as  matter  of  speculation,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  others,  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  with  all  due 
deference  to  those  who  know  more  than  ourselves  on  this  subject. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Denson  has  reminded  us  that  Dr.  Lindley 
has  suggested  something  analogous  to  our  speculation  in  the  Botanical  Re^ 
gister  m  September,  1826 ;  to  which  we  may  add  that  something  farther  may 
be  found  on  the  same  subject  in  that  work,  1. 1261.,  under  the  character  and 
description  of  Lowes  berherHdMti, 


SIS  Roifl^s  Illustrations  of  the  Himalayas. 

REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Royles  Illustrations  of  the  Boiany^  and  other  Branches  of  the 
Natural  History ^  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains^  and  of  the  Flora  of 
Cashmere^  Sfc. ;  Parts  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. ;  completing  the 
work  as  far  as  p.  336.  of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  Orders ; 
each  part  contains  nine  beautifully  coloured  plates.  Folio.  Lon- 
don.    20ff.  each  part. 

We  are  happy  to  find  this  admirable  work  brought  near  a 
conclusion,  which  will  be  effected,  we  believe,  by  Part  x.  The 
letterpress  of  No.  ix.  carries  it  on  to  Artoic&rpeae,  which  is  the 
1 54th  natural  order.  We  propose,  at  some  future  time,  to  notice 
the  information  given  under  these  diiFerent  orders  more  in  detail; 
at  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  short  notices 
of  facts  stated  in  the  work ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is,  that  tobacco  is  actually  grown  in  India,  and  sent  to  the 
London  market,  where  it  can  be  sold  at  as  low  a  price  as  Sd. 
per  lb. !  This  branch  of  industry  alone,  if  pursued  with  vigour, 
will  contribute  wonderfully  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  East; 
and,  whatever  increases  the  commerce  of  any  one  country,  ne- 
cessarily influences  in  a  beneficial  manner  the  cQinmerce  and 
prosperity  of  every  other. 

Among  the  plants  useful  in  Britain,  the  Ah^um  australe  is 
noticed.  •'The  roots  of  rhubarb  secrete  the  peculiar  principle  of 
rhabarbarin,  possessing  properties  which  make  them  useful  as 
purgative  medicines ;  but  these  are  also  accompanied  by  astrin- 
gent properties,  while  the  stalks  secrete  acid,  chiefly  acetic  and 
tartaric,  with  oxalate  of  lime  (Fee),  oxalic  acid  (Turner).  Tfiis 
is  most  fully  developed  in  sorret  (Aumex  Acet6sa  and  Aceto- 
sella) ;  while  the  astringent  principle  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  in  many  of  the  roots  of  the  Polygo- 
neae,  is  most  fully  secreted  in  Cocc61oba  uvifera.*'  (p.  317.) 

The  buckwheat(Fagopyrum  escul6ntum  and  tat&,ricum),  which 
ifr  grown  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  the  Hima* 
layas  along  with  F.  eraarginatum.  ^^  The  two  first  are,  no  doubt, 
originally  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  were 
first  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  *frumentum  Sarra- 
cenicurii.'  Both  are  much  cultivated  in  Russia  and  Siberia: 
the  first  is  usually  preferred  in  other  parts  of  Europe;  but  the 
second  grows  in  every  soiJ,  and  requires  less  time.  Professor 
De  CandoUe  says,  it  is  preferred  to  F.  escul^ntum  in  Piedmont, 
in  the  Luzerne  valley,  because  it  ripens  quicker;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  much  grown  in  late  years,  and  at  high  elevations  in  the 
Alps.  In  the  Himalayas,  Fagopyrum  esculentum  (paphra  and 
kooltoo  of  the  natives)  is  also  most  commonly  cultivated ;  but 
F>  emarginatum  (ogla),  which  comes  very  near  the  Linna^n 
specimens  of  F.  tataricum,  is  preferred  in  higher  and  drier  cU- 
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mates,  as  in  Kunawur.  Thus,  the  more  closely  we  examine  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  the  agriculture  of  different  countries, 
the  nearer  do  we  observe  the  correspondence  in  practical  results 
among  those  that  participate  in  the  same  peculiarities  of  climate; 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  bounty  of  Nature,  which  affords, 
even  in  what  appear  sterile  wastes,  some  article  fitted  for  the 
food  of  man,  and  suited  to  the  climate,  with  others  that  are 
adapted  for  commerce ;  as  buckwheat,  borax,  musk,  and  rhubarb, 
from  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  in  the  cold,  bleak,  and  arid 
plains  and  mountains  of  Tartary."  (p.  317.) 

This  last  quotation  aiK>rds  a  specimen  of  the  masterly  gene-^ 
ralisations  which  Mr.  Royle  occasionally  introduces,  when  treat- 
ing of  plants  common  to  the  Himalayas,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  plates  in  Part  ix.  are,  ^Iseagnus  parvif61ia ;  four 
beautiful  species  of  £uph6rbm ;  JPinus  K/iutrc/w,  apparently  a 
new  spruce  fir;  Quercus  dealbata,  of  which  beautiful  species 
there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden ;  Pinus 
longifolia  and  Geraldmna,  proper  pines ;  and  jfbies  Pindram^ 
a  splendid  new  silver  fir.  There  are,  also,  the  Cr5cus  of  Cash- 
mere, /Ms  nepalensis,  and  various  other  interesting  plants. 


Art.  II.  The  Use  of  crushed  Bones  as  Manure.  By  Cuthbert 
William  Johnson,  Author  of  <^  An  Essay  on  the  Employment  of 
Salt  in  Agriculture/'  &c.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  16 ;  third  edition. 
London,  1836. 

The  use  of  bony  matters  as  manures  originated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  fanners  being  allowed,  at  first,  to  carry  away  the 
bone  rubbish  for  nothing ;  but  afterwards,  when  it  was  found  of 
some  value,  a  small  charge  per  load  was  demanded  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers from  whom  the  rubbish  was  obtained.  The  use  of 
bones  as  manure  did  not  become  general  till  the  Doncastei* 
Agricultural  Association  published  a  circular  letter  of  enquiry, 
about  ten  years  ago,  which  directed  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  subject. 

Such  is  the  essence  of  the  historical  introduction  given  by 
Mn  Johnscm.  He  next  examines,  —  1.  The  composition  ot 
bones;  2.  The  component  parts  of  bones  found  in  vegetable 
substances ;  and  3.  The  effects  of,  and  the  modes  of  applying, 
bones,  either  broken,  crushed,  or  in  the  state  of  powder,  or 
bone  dust. 

1.  "  The  bones  of  animals  do  not  vary  much  in  composition  r 
they  all  contain  phosphate  of  lime,'  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
a  portion  of  cartilage  or  animal  matter,  with  other  minor  ingre- 
dients.*' (p.  5.) 
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2.  The  cartilage  of  bones  is  composed  of  a  substance  nearly 
identical  in  all  its  properties  with  solid  albumen. 


One  hundred  parts  of  albumen  are  composed  of 

Paru. 

Azote 


Carbon 

-    52*888 

Oxygen 

-    23-872 

Hydrogen 

-      7-540 

Parts. 
-     15-705 


100- 

It  is  perfectly  needless  to  specify  any  vegetable  substances  into  which  the 
three  first  of  these  enter ;  for  thev^etable  world  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  them,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  portion  of  azote  is  also  found  in 
T^etable  substances,  but  the  three  first  are  invariably  present.  The  flour  of 
wheat,  the  poison  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  wild  sorrel, 
the  narcotic  milk  of  the  lettuce,  the  stinkine  odour  of  the  garlic,  and  the  per- 
fume of  the  violet,  are,  by  the  contrivance  of  their  Divine  ^chitect,  only  some 
of  the  results  of  the  combination  in  diflerent  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen. 

But  the  chief  constituent  present  in  all  bones,  we  have  already  seen,  is  the 
phosphate  of  lime ;  and  how  absolutely  necessary  this  substance  is  for  the 
nealtny  vegetation  of  plants,  will  be  apparent  fi'om  the  following  table,  which 
contains  the  results  of  the  examination  by  MM.  Saussure  and  Yauquelin, 
and  a  few  other  distinguished  chemists,  of  the  ashes,  or  solid  contents,  of  a 
number  of  vegetable  substances. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  ashes  of  the 

Parts. 


Grain  of  the  oat  yielded  of 
phosphate  of  lime    - 

Straw  of  wheat,  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia 

Seeds  of  wheat    - 

Bran  of  wheat 

Seeds  of  vetches 

Seeds  of  golden  rod  (Soli- 
dago  Virga6rea)  - 

Plants  of  turnsole  (Heli&i- 
thus  dnnuus) 

Chaff  of  barley    - 

Seeds  of  barley 

Seeds  of  oat    -        - 


-    39-3 

6'2 
44-5 
46-5 
27-92 


-     11- 


22-5 
7-75 
42-5 
24- 


Leaves  of  oak     - 
Wood  of  oak 
Bark  of  oak    - 
Leaves  of  poplar 
Wood  of  ditto    - 
Leaves  of  hazel 
Wood  of  hazel    - 
Bark  of  hazel 
Wood  of  mulberry 
Bark  of  mulberry  - 
Wood  of  homb^m 
Bark  of  hornbeam 
Seeds  of  peas     - 
Bulbs  of  garlic 


Parts. 
24- 

4-5 

4-5 
13- 
16-75 
23-3 
35- 

5-5 
2-25 

8-5 
23- 

4-6 
17-5 

8-9 


Phosphate  of  lime  has  also  been  found  in  the  common  bean  (Tlcia  jPaba),  and 
in  the  pea  pod,  or  husk,  by  Einbof;  in  rice,  by  Braconnot;  in  the  Scotch  fir, 
by  Dr.  John ;  in  the  quinquina  of  St.  Domingo,  by  Fourcroy;  in  the  fuci,  by 
Gaultier  de  Claubery ;  and  in  many  others.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks. 
System  of  Chemiitry,  vol.  iv.  p.  319.,  ''phosphate  of  lime  is  a  constant  ingre- 
dient in  plants." 

The  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  not  be  incredulous  as  to  the  power  of  v^e- 
tables  to  dissolve  and  feed  upon  the  hard  substance  of  the  crushed  bones  of 
animals,  when  he  is  reminded  that  the  ashes  of  the  straw  of  wheat  are  com- 
posed of  614  per  cent  of  silica  (flint),  a  still  harder  substance  than  the  hardest 
bone.  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  mstance ;  for  the  same  earth  abounds  in  a 
still  greater  proportion  in  the  straw  of  other  grain.  Yauquelin  found  60|  per 
cent  of  it  in  the  ashes  of  the  seeds  of  die  oat ;  and  the  Dutch  rush  (£quise- 
tum  hyem^le)  contains  it  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is  employed  by  me  turner 
to  polish  wood,  and  even  brass.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  v.  p.  178.) 

8.  The  returns  received  by  the  Doncaster  Association  es- 
tablished the  efficacy  of  bones  as  manure,  more  especially  on 
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light  soils ;  and  Mr.  Johnson's  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing general  directions  for  their  use :  — 

The  crushed  bones  have  been  invariably  found  more  immediately  beneficial 
as  a  fertiliser,  when  suffered  to  remain  previously  for  some  weeks,  mixed  with 
earth  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  being  thus  fer- 
mented and  dissolved,  they  are  necessarily  more  speedily  serviceable  as  food  to 
the  plants  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  this  observation  more  especially 
relates  to  the  oat,  barley,  and  otner  spring  com,  since  these  do  not  remain  on 
the  ground  for  so  long  a  period  as  other  agricultural  crops.  The  proportion  is 
50  bushels  of  bones,  with  five  loads  of  earth  or  clay;  or  40  bushels  to  five 
loads  of  common  dung. 

For  wheat,  and  pasture  lands,  the  previous  fermentation  of  the  bones  is, 
for  this  reason,  not  so  essential  to  the  production  of  immediate  benefi^ 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  directions  for  the  quantity  of  bones  to  be 
applied  per  acre,  since  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  must  all  be  taken  into  the 
ranner's  consideration. 

The  following  facts,  however,  have  been  ascertained  by  numerous  experi- 
Iments,  at  some  of  which  I  have  personally  assisted :  — 

1st.  That  crushed  bones  remain  in  the  soil  for  a  length  of  time  proportionate 
to  the  si^e  of  the  pieces;  the  dust  producing  the  most  immediate  effect,  the 
larger  pieces  continuing  to  show  the  longest  advantage.  On  arable  land  their 
good  effects  continue  for  four  years ;  on  pasture  land  for  eight. 

2dly.  On  turnips,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  the  quantity  applied  has  been  fi'om 
25  to  30  bushels,  per  acre;  on  pasture  land,  fi'om  25  to  40  bushels  of  bone 
dust,  early  in  the  spring. 

3dly.  The  best  mode  of  application  is  by  the  drill,  with  the  seed  com. 

4thly.  The  bones  should,  when  first  used,  be  always  applied  for  the  sake  of 
correct  information,  in  varying  quantities  per  acre ;  and  on  no  account  should 
the  farmer  omit  to  leave,  by  way  of  comparison,  a  fair  portion  of  the  field 
without  any  manure. 

Mr.  Johnson  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  having 
produced  this  useful  pamphlet.  We  wish  we  could  impress 
upon  gardeners  the  value  of  bones  as  a  manure ;  because  there 
is  not  a  gentleman's  gardener  in  Britain  who  cannot  command  a 
certain  quantity  of  them,  which  are  at  present  lost  for  every 
useful  purpose.  The  bones  could  be  deposited  in  the  back 
sheds,  and  broken  by  the  men  during  wet  or  inclement  weather ; 
and  afterwards  fermented  in  the  compost  ground  with  common 
garden  earth.  In  the  composition  of  vine  borders,  powdered 
bones,  which  have  been  fermented,  form  a  most  valuable  in- 
gredient 

Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Catalogue^  et  Prix-Courant  pour  1836,  de  la  Collection 
de  Plantes  de  L.  Ja^ob  Makoy^  Hortictdteur^  Rue  Netmlle  sur 
Avroy^  cL  Liege^  contains  48  printed  pages,  and  is  chiefly  rich  in 
stove  plants.  Of  Orchidkceae  alone  M.  Makoy  reckons  above  200 
species,  varying  in  prices  from  2  to  100,  and  even  150,  francs  a 
plant ;  which  last  price  is  that  charged  for  Oncidium  macrobul- 
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bosum.  Tlie  coli<^ction  of  green-house  plants  is  vei'y  consider- 
able, and,  we  believe,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent.  There 
are  some  herbaceous  plants  enumerated,  and  a  selection  of  roses 
and  dahhas. 

T^e  Annual  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Hardy  Ornamental  TreeSf 
Shrubs^  Herbaceous  Plants^  Sfc^  ixihich  are  cultivated  for  Sale  in 
the  Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonantum  Hillj  in  Newton,  near 
Boston,  occupies  42  pages,  and  has  an  appendix  of  4  pages  on 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  management  of  the  silk- 
worm. The  principal  articles  contained  in  this  nursery  are  fruit 
trees,  ^nd  showy  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs.  The  price  of 
every  article  is  given;  a  practice  which,  we  think,  might  be  advan- 
tageously imitated  by  British  nurserymen. 

The  New  American  Orchardist,  or  An  Account  of  the  most  valuable 
Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees  of  all  Climates,  adapted  to  Cultivation 
in  the  United  States,  with  their  History,  Modes  of  Culture, 
Managemetit,  Uses,  Sfc;  and  The  Culture  of  Silk,  With  an 
Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shj-ubs,  and  Flonicers, 
By  William  Kenrick.  Small  8vo;  second  edition,  enlarged 
and  improved.    Boston,   1835. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  work :  that 
now  before  us  appears  to  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  to 
have  received  numerous  additions  and  improvements  from  recent 
European  works.  A  chapter  on  the  use  of  fruits  for  food  and 
health  is  added ;  and  ^*  the  list  of  fruits,  although  so  complete 
in  the  former  edition,  is  yet  in  this  greatly  improved,  and  espe  • 
cially  of  those  fine  new  Flemish  kinds ;  and  others  now  added, 
which  have  been  so  lately  proved  at  Chiswick  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
or,  more  latterly,  approved  with  us."  (Advert,}  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find  a  nurseryman  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  his  art,  and  capable  of  producing  so  very  useful 
a  work. 
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A  Measuriko  Cham  of  50  Ji,,  containing  100  lAnks  of  6  in.  each,  in  all  re- 
spects on  the  same  principle  as  Gunter's  chain,  except  its  length,  has  been  found 
peculiarly  useful  in  measuring  ground  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  plan  of 
It.  The  reason  is,  that  all  the  operations  upon  ground  connect^  with  gar- 
dening are  measured  by  yards,  feet,  and  inches.  —  George  Harland,  Gateshead 
Nurteri/,  April  2S.  1836. 

A  Pruning  Hook  for  Vines  (^.43.)  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  James  Bamford 
of  Hendon,  Middlesex,  who  has  planted  a  vineyard  at  Hendon,  and  who 
finds  the  hooked  part  of  this  knife  useful  in  preventing  the  point  from  injuring 
acyoining  shoots.    We  hope  Mr.  Bamford  wul  favour  us  with  some  account  of 
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his  vliieyarJ,  his  niocle  of  luanaging 
it,  and  the  particular  advanti^s  lie 
derivea  from  this  instrument. — CotuI. 

The  common  Bramble  of  our  Hedgei 
(Aubus  fruticoMLs)  and,  doubtleea, 
all  the  numemuB  vaneties  of  it,  are 
found  to  be  as  eflective  in  tanning 
leather  be  the  oak  bai^  That  the 
geaua  fiubus  contained  a  good  deal 
of  the  tannin  principle,  haa  long 
been  Itnown  ,  but  it  u  only  lately 
that  this  knowleilge  hat  been  turned 
to  any  practical  purpose.  A  patent 
has  been  taken  out  for  its  use. 

A  new  Portable  Flotir-Mill  has 
been  invented,  entitled  Hehert't  Do- 
metljc  Ftour-maier,  which,   f<H'  sim- 

E licit;,  durability,  and  for  not  being 
able  to  go  out  of  repair,  appears  far 
to  surpass  every  tlung  oi^  the  kind 
that  has  hitherto  been  uiade  public. 
For  small  farmers,  £>r  market-gar- 
deners who  grow  a  little  wheat,  and 
for  emigrants,  it  will  be  invaluable. 
We  have  seen  it  at  iiO.  Paternoster 
IU>w,  London,  end  had  some  wheat 
ground  in  it.  A  description  of  iJiis 
uiacbine,  accompanied  by  an  engrav- 
ing, is  given  in  the  AfefAmiie'i  Ma- 
gatine  for  May  the  Tth,  which  may 
be  purchased  for  3d.  by  any  reader 
who  wishes  for  farther  information. 

Glati  Tidei,  inttead  of  Cait-inm 
onei,  have  been  used  for  circulaciag  hot 
water  in  green-houses  at  Vienna.  The 
tubes  are  about  S  in.  ip  diameter,  and 
3ft.  lone;  and  the  gluts,  which  is  of 
the  quelity  of  British  crown  glass, 
it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick:  the 
tiil>eH  are  Joined  by  band*  of  brass 
and  cement.  Their  appearance  is 
most  el^iant;  and,  if  not  broken  by 
accident,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  durability.  Our  correspondfflit, 
M-  Charles  Rauch,  has  sent  us  a  de- 
Hgn  and  description  of  a  houtc  heated 
in  this  manner,  which  we  intend  to 
publish  in  our  next  Number. 

Ifurierymen  who  are  desirous  of 
extending  their  connexions  on  the 
Continent,  may  now  go  from  I.ondon 
Sridge  to  Frankfort  on  the  Miun,  by 
steam  and  track-boats,  in  a  week's 
time,  and  at  an  expense,  every  thing 
whatever  included,  under  10/.  A  cor- 
reapondent,  who  has  just  been  there  and  returned,  states  that  tlie  waiters  and 
others  speak  English  at  every  inn  that  he  had  occasion  to  slop  at,  except  at 
ene  inn  at  Dusseldorf;  so  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  point  of  language. 
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A.RT.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

BELGIUM. 

Names  of  nme  of  the  principal  Gardens  and  Gardenert  in  Belgium, — Nur- 
terymen:  M.  Verleeuween  has  a  fine  collection  of  stove,  green-house,  and 
hardy  plants,  including  a  collection  of  Orchidiiceae,  and  a  superior  collection 
of  the  Belgiim  kinds  of  azalea,  &c.  Messrs.  Van  Geert  have  a  fine  collection 
of  stove  plants,  including  OrchidiUreae,  and  the  rarer  species  of  Cact^ceae. 
There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  choice  camellias ;  and  the  garden  is  rich  in  ma^ 
nolias,  azaleas,  &c.,  and  Australian  and  other  choice  green-house  plants.  M. 
Varschaffelt*8  very  superior  nurseiy  contains  many  rare  and  handsome  species  of 
stove,  green-house,  and  hardy  plants.  He  has  a  fine  collection  of  magnolias, 
azaleas,  &c. ;  and  has  a  house  exclusively  devoted  to  his  collection  of  Orchi- 
d^eas.  These  and  several  other  nurservmen  are  very  spirited,  and  cultivate 
with  success  large  collections  of  choice  plants :  they  are,  in  regard  to  extent 
and  variety  of  rare  and  valuable  species,  superior  to  most  of  the  London  nur- 
series; of  course  excepting  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  two  or  three  othor  col- 
lections, which  it  would  be  erroneous  to  compare  with  them.  Their  nurseries 
have  no  pretensions  to  elegance  or  novelty  in  their  arrangement ;  utility  being 
the  first  object.  In  their  hot-houses,  greenJiouses,  &c.,  Siey  have  their  stages 
constructed  so  as  to  hold  an  immense  number  of  small  plants  in  48-stzed  and 
32-sized  pots ;  and,  except  in  ver^  choice  roecies,  they  ao  not  allow  space  to 
large  plants,  the  severity  of  the  winters  obliging  them  to  shelter  many  ever- 
green shrubs  which  live  and  flourish  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  In  their 
love  for  and  knowledge  of  plants  they  are  happily  very  difierent  fit>m  many 
who,  in  England,  assume  the  name  of  nurserymen,  grossly  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory and  wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  loving  their  plants  as  the  coal- 
merchant  loves  his  coals,  merely  as  a  source  for  procuring  wealth. 

M.  Mechelyneck  (a  private  gentleman)  has  a  first-rate  collection  of  plants, 
particularly  of  stove  plants.  His  Orchidaceae,  and  other  expensive  plants,  must 
not  be  compared  to  the  groups  of  hvbrid  Oactaceee,  Pelargdnium,  &c.,  which 
seem  to  be  the  only  objects  some  collections  can  boast  of.  You  may  travel 
several  English  counties  through,  without  meeting  with  as  many  really  interest- 
ing species. 

Mr.  — — -,  near  Mr.  Maddison's,  has  a  good  garden,  several  houses  for 
plants,  and  a  handsome  grafted  specimen  of  iihodod^ndron  arb6reum  (true), 
which  has  produced  numerous  flowers  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and 
will  be  very  fine  this  spring.  In  the  shrubbery  near  the  dwelling-house  are 
fine  specimens  of  ma^olias.  Magnolia  macroph^Ua  is  equal  to,  if  not  larger 
than,  the  plant  at  Chiswick  (Duke  of  Devonsnire's) ;  and  there  are  several 
very  large  specimens  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  odier  choice  shrubs,  in  the 
shrubbery. 

M.  Buyck  Yandermaersh  (an  amateur)  has  a  fine  collection  of  green-house 
plants,  camellias,  rhododendrons,  pseonias,  &c.,  in  a  very  small  garden ;  a  real 
mtdtum  inparvo.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  great  number  of  market-gardeners 
and  nurserymen,  chiefly  growers  of  camellias. 

Here  they  have  a  pubhc  sale,  or  auction,  of  plants  almost  every  day,  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year ;  several  good  plants  are  offered,  and,  in  general,  sold, 
for  more  than  they  would  bring  in  Covent  Gkirden  Market.  There  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  will  soon  be  finished,  an  elegant  and  extensive  building  for  the  use 
of  the  A^icultural  Society,  its  library,  museum,  &c.,  in  outline  not  unlike  the 
new  National  Gallery  now  erecting  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

In  Ghent,  the  nurserymen,  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  all  lovers  of  plants  and 
gardening,  frequent  an  mn  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  where  they  have 
a  large  room  for  themselves,  and  where,  in  good  social  company,  they  discuss 
matters  connected  with  their  profession,  or  pass  an  hour  at  card-playing  or 
the  like.  With  few  exceptions,  they  all  attend ;  and  on  Sunday  nights  as  well 
as  others. 
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Ai  Bruueby  a  private  gentleman,  M.  Vander  Maden,  has  two  ralendid 
stoves,  with  green-liouse,  &c^  richly  stocked  with  choice  plants  Tthe  plants  of 
which  you  have,  no  doubt,  seen),  particularly  ofdms  and  OrchidacesB.  They 
are  attached  and  parallel  to  one  side  of  his  €lwelling-house ;  and  you  enter 
from  the  large  stove  into  a  museum  of  natural  history,  containing  collections 
of  reptiles,  corals,  and  insects;  some  beautiful  specimens  of  butteraies,  broudit 
by  his  collector  from  Brazil ;  and  also  shells,  a  collection  of  minerals,  fbssuSy 
&c,  in  beautiful  order.  In  an  adjoining  room  is  a  geographical  library,  with 
globe,  mi^>s,  &c. ;  and  in  this  room  is  kept  a  book  for  entering  the  names  of 
all  visitors.  M.  Vander  Maelen  showed  us  every  thing  himself  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  He  had  two  artists  taking  drawings  of  two  species  of  Stanhdpeo^ 
which  were  then  in  flower  in  his  large  stove.  His  gardener  is  an  intelligent 
young  man ;  and,  at  the  request  of  M.  Vander  Maelen,  went  to  show  us  the 
botanic  garden  and  other  collections  in  the  vicinity  of  Brussels.  M.  Vander 
Maelen's  garden  is  first  rate ;  his  stoves  are  splendid,  and  he  is  enthusiasdcaUy 
attached  to  natural  history.  He  is  a  correspondent  of  Mrs.  Marr^vtt,  Wim- 
bledon ;  but  is  not  acquainted  with  any  ot  our  leading  men  in  botany  and 
other  branches  of  natural  histor}'.  You  will  be  delighted  to  visit  his  place, 
which  is  close  to  Brussels,  a  ki  Porte  de  Flandres.  M.  Vander  Maelen  had 
a  collector  two  years  in  Brazil ;  and  he  showed  me  the  young  man  whom  he 
sent  there,  and  who  was  working  in  one  of  his  stoves.  His  green*house  plants 
are  also  very  fine. 

M.  Rynders,  a|private  gentleman  T  St.  Josse,  Tennoode),  has  a  fine  collection 
of  stOYe  and  green-house  plants,  and  in  most  beautiful  order ;  a  splendid  collec* 
tion  of  camellias  (more  healthy  handsome  plants  we  have  not  seen) ;  a  very 
select  collection  of  green-honse  plants,  in  the  very  best  health  and  vigour;  as 
Teldpea,  Enkianthus,  Oxylobium,  Daviesta,  Banksio,  Dry&ndra,  E'pacris,  &c. 
B&nksia  Brdwm'  was  8  ft.  high,  and  most  of  the  new  species  were  very  fine. 
His  collection  of  Orchidacese,  which  fills  a  neat  small  stove,  is  surpassed  by 
very  few  private  collections  in  England;  and  is  decidedly  far  superior  to 
many  collections  we  could  name  that  are  considered  first-rate  in  this  country. 
The  appearance  of  this  collection  at  once  shows  M.  Rynders's  gardener  to  be 
an  excellent  cultivator ;  and  M.  Rynders  spares  no  money  to  accommodate 
his  plants.  Although  his  houses  are  not  so  large  as  many  others,  they  are 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  good  plants;  an  object  often  lost 
sight  of  by  many  in  erecting  hot-houses.  M.  Rynders  is  a  very  free  and 
afikble  gentleman,  and  is  much  pleased  by  a  visit  from  any  one  who  under- 
stands his  favourite  study  and  amusement. 

Baron  Van  Voider,  near  Brussels,  has  a  good  garden,  which  I  did  not  see.^ 
Botanic  Garden,  Brussels.  In  the  large  and  splendid  stove  conservatory, 
which,  with  the  adjoining  house,  forms  a  range  oi  glass  superior  in  effect  to 
anything  we  have  ever  seen,  and  which,  fi'om  the  Boulevards,  is  particularly 
grand  and  imposing,  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  store  plants:  the 
most  remarkable  to  us  are  the  following :  —  Gomuttts  sacch&rifer,  50  ft. 
high ;  Caryota  iirens,  46  ft.  high,  stem  1^  ft.  diameter,  15  ft.  to  the  first  frond, 
a  very  noble  plant;  £late  sylvestris,  large  and  handsome;  Cknca.  Papdtfa^ 
4fO  ft.  high,  in  flower ;  Cecrdpia  peltata,  25  fi.  high ;  and  Bambusa  arundinacea, 
which  had  grown  36  ft.  in  less  than  three  months.  The  green-house  and 
stoves  generally  are  filled  with  plants  now  considered  in  England  as  of  little 
value;  and  the  want  of  funds  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  much  that  requires 
reformation  in  this  fine  place.  The  water  to  the  houses  is  pumped  from  a 
pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  by  a  steam-engine,  for  whicn  there  is  a  fine 
engine-house  erected ;  and  we  saw  the  engine  at  work.  The  grounds  require 
considerable  alterations  to  make  them  look  suitable  to  this  intended  fine 
garden. 

We  had  not  time  to  see  the  king's  collection  at  Lacken ;  and,  when  we  tell 
you  that  we  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  left  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
you  will  excuse  the  dryness  of  the  above  remarks.    We  again  passed  through 
Brussels  returning  from  Louvain,  but  had  not  time  to  see  any  gardens. 
Vol.  Xll.  —  No.  75.  b  b 
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Ai^LtmtmHf  the  botanic  garden  is  rich  in  ttove  plants.  -  The  great  'dnmlu'- 
alove  eonsermtory  has  a  fine  effect ;  the  phuits  are  in  good  order,  and  oontflm 
numv  rare  and  interestinff  Sj^cies.  Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  ^untia  cdchi* 
niUirera»  covered  with  the  insects.  The  green-house  contains  sevend  near 
and  interesting  plants ;  but  the  nn^ritjr  of  the  plants  are  firom  the  Cape;  and 
those  firom  New  Holland  are  of  kmds  now  considered  less  valuable,  althou^^ 
to  a  botanic  garden,  all  species  are  interesting.  Want  of  time  prevented  our 
paying  that  attention  to  this  rich  collection  which  it  deserves.  M.  Donkelaar^ 
t^  curator,  is  son  of  the  late  curator,  our  excellent  fiiend  M»  Donkeiaary 
sen.,  now  curator  of  the  botanic  earden,  Ghent.  I  was  also  recoaimended 
to  call  on  Mynheer  Dondegein,  MM.  Provis,  Le  Roi,  and  W.  Martens;  but 
these  I  did  not  find  time  to  see. 

M.  Schraymaker  has  a  town  garden  containing  many  rare  plants;  a  fine* 
flreenJiouse,  camelliaphouse,  and  small  stove.  His  camellias  are  very  fine ; 
ms  green«house  plants  are,  also,  very  neat  and  healthy;  and  his  stove  is  filled 
with  Orchidaceee  and  the  more  rare  species  of  Cact^ese,  much  prisEcd  in  the 
collections  here  and  in  Germany.  Tnis  gendeman  has  also  a  fine  coUecllon  of 
herbaceous  plants,  as  Gen^dna  bav^ca,  6.  vema  &lba ;  C;^clamai,  rare  specif 
&c« :  a  very  interesting  collection  of  plants,  in  a  very  small  piece  of  ground. 

The  Botanic  Garden^  Ghent,  is  now  undergoing  a  series  of  alterations  and 
improvements  under  the  skilful  management  of  M.  Donkdaar,  sen.,  who  has 
ahready  got  the  extensive  collection  of  stove  plants  in  excellent  order.  This 
garden  contains  many  species,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  among  the 
stove  plants.  Dr.  Sieboldt  introduced  firom  China  and  Japan  several  interest* 
ing  species,  which  I  will  notice  at  another  timew  There  are  the  finest*  sped* 
mens  of  ChamaeVops  hiimilis  and  C.  9  sp.  we  have  ever  seen :  they  ranst  be 
very  old.  The  trunxs  are  6  ft.  high,  or  more,  below  the  first  fronds.  The  trees 
in  the  arboretum  contain  nothing  that  is  very  remarkable;  but,  in  a  few  years^ 
this  will  be  much  altered  for  the  better. 

Dneeiy  as  Objects  cf  Ornament,  in  Belgium,  are  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
the  same  in  Eneland.  There  is  little  like  landscape  attempted ;  and  the  BeU' 
gians  have  no  idea  or  ambition,  in  general,  for  such  things^  as  far  as  I  have 
seen.  I  met  the  Due  d'Arember^s  gardener,  a  German,  at  Louvaia,  who. 
invited  us  to  accompany  him  to  En^hien,  where  there  is  a  splendid  park 
belonguajg^  to  the  duke.  I  intend  writing  to  him  soon,  end  riiallthen'ienqmre 
the  particulars.—- i4.  S.    Jan,  3.  1836. 
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Albany,  Kav,  25.  1835.  —  I  have  been  to-day  to  see  an  exhibition  of  cheeses, 
of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  I  venture  to  send  vou  a  brief  account  of 
them.  There  were  ten  of  them,  one  weighing  more  than  14001b.,  and  the 
other  nine  exceeding  700  lb.  each.  They  were  all,  with  others  like  them, 
from  the  dairy  of  Col.  T.  M.  Meacham,  of  Oswego  county,  in  this  state.  TTie 
largest  one  is  destined  as  a  present  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  tw6 
bf  the  others  to  the  Vice-President  and  the  Governor  of  this  state;  three  to  tiie 
ciities  of  New  York,  Albany, and  Troy ;  one  to  Daniel  Webster;  and  the  others 
to  distinguished  individuals.  They  are  covered  with  cloth  cases,  fhncifiilly  de^ 
corated  with  devices,  inscriptions,  and  paintings,  and  transported  in  boxes. 
The  weight  of  the  ten  cheeses  is  between  7000  lb.  and  8000  lb.  Probably 
there  was  never  so  extraordinary  a  production  of  a  single  dairy  exhil^ted  in' 
this  or  any  other  country.  —  J.  BueL 

AUSTRALIA. 

Most  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  have  seen,  in  the  newspa])ers»  an  an* 
nounceqaent  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham*  the  colonial  botanist^, 
whUe^  iMpcompanying  M^for  Mitchell's  expedition  into  the  interior.^  The  firsi 
^^F^<^  ^^0(i^^9|(  this  event,  brought  few  or  no  particulars  respecting  ^t;  a|i^l 
tnen^ore,  we  refrained  from  saying  a^y^ng  on  the  subject  in  our  last  Kum-' 
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ber^  ttU-werMuld  obtaia  an  authentic  acoount.  Snch  an  aoconnt  hasy  howefer, 
mk^tjret  arrived  in  Bn^and ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  give  some  particulars  fi>Qa- 
theXi^eravy  Gaatette  m  April  2.,  bj  which  it  appears  that  this  amiable  man. 
niay»  possibly,  be  jet  alive.  In  the  report  which  first  reached  England,  it  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Cunningham  was  killed;  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  learn,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  this  has  been  the  case.  It  ap* 
pears  !lhat,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  expedition,  Mr  Cunningham  wandered  from 
the  paftyyin  pursuit  of  plants,  near  the  hrad  of  the  Bogan  river.  "After 
an  a«dous'  seardi,"  says  Major  Mitchell,  **  of  twelve  successive  days,  during 
w^h  period  the  party  halted,  his  horse  was  traced  till  found  dead,  having 
still  tlMT  saddle  on,  and  the  bridle  in  his  mouth.  It  appeared,  after  losing  his 
horse,  he  had  directed  his  own  steps  northward :  we  traced  them  into  the 
Bogan,  and  westward  along  the  bed  of  that  river,  for  twenty  miles,  and  until 
they  appeared  near  a  recent  encampment  of  natives.  There  a  small  portion  of 
the  Avt  of  his  coat  was  found,  also  some  fra^ents  of  a  map,  which  had  been 
seen  in  his  possession.  There  were  two  distmct  tribes  of  natives  on  the  Bo* 
gftn ;  but  from  those  with  whom  the  part^  had  communication  we  could  learn 
nothing  of  his  fate.  Whether  Mr.  Cunningham  really  8iu*vives,  or  not,"  adds 
the  surveyor-general,  "his  absence  has  made  a  melancholy  blank  in  ourparty^ 
and  haa  eertamly  caused  a  serious  loss  to  science. 

.The  report  the  aurveyor-g^eral  gave,  upon  his  return  to  head-quarters,  of 
the  loss  of  the  bolanist  of  his  expedition,  did  by  no  means  satisfy  the  nume- 
rous firiends  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman  in  the  colony.  Letters  appeared  in. 
the  colonial  prints,  calling  upon  the  local  authorities  to  prosecute  a  &rther 
search  for  Mr.  Cuuimgham,  who,  it  was  firmly  believed,  from  his  known  be- 
nevoienee  of  disposition,  his  conciliatory  manners,  and  philanthropic  feeling 
tewiards  the  aborigines'  in  the  settled  colony,  might  still  exist.  The  tact  he 
IVKi^  on  all  occasions,  so  abundantly  at  command,  to  influence  the  savage  into 
whose  hands  he  might  at  any  time  fall,  in  his  wanderings  in  pursuit  of  plants,  by 
identifying  himself  with  him,  and  adopting  his  habits,  fully  confirmed  this. hope. 
A  iteg  month,  however,  elapsed  before  the  colonial  government,  urged  by  the 
pressing  and  repeated  calls  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the  public  prints,  thought 
It'  necessary  to  prosecute  another  enquiry.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  we  leaeuy 
faa».now  doected  another  and  a  stronger  party  to  proceed  to  the  Bogan  river, 
to^aeaDohfai^ and. wide  for  Mr.  Cunningham;  His  Excellency  coneefving  that- 
(as  he  had  heard  the  story  of  a  white  man,  named  Buckley,  a  runaway  convict* 
of  1803,  having  been  recently  discovered  at  Port  Philip,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  natives,  among  whom  he  had  lived  thirty-three  years,  and  had  become 
an  jjafluenf.ial.  cluef )  it  was  just  possible  the  colonial  botanist  might  be  detained 
a  prisoner  by  one  of  the  Bogan  tribes,  and,  therefore,  might  be  recovered  tq. 
dviliaed  society,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  appointment  he  held.,  The  party, 
were  to  proceed  on  this  interesting  service  m  November  last ;  and  the  nei^t 
a^riyal  from  New  South  Wales  may  bring  us  the  results  of  the  second  search 
t^athad  been  instituted."  {Literary  Gazette,  April  2.  1836.) 

n,  The  above  account  contains  nearly  all  the  particulars  regarding  Mr.  Bichard 
Qunmngham  that  are  at  present  (April)  known  in  England.    An  undoubted, 
authority,  however,  adds,  **  I  would  just  correct  a  little  error  regarding  a  date, 
that  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  the  account  in  th^  Literartf  Gazette:  the 
painty  deepatdied  in  search  of  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham  (of  whom  the  belief 
ifas  pireyalent  in  Sydney  that  he  might  be  still  living,  and  recoverable,,)  con- 
sisted of  an  officer  of  mounted  police,  and  a  detachment  of  his.  men  V- and  ^ 
they  proceeded  on  that  anxious  service  early  in  October  last  (not  NoVember) ; 
but,  at  the  date  of  the  last  communication  fi-om  Sydnev  (the  17th  of  No- 
vember)} no  tidings  had  been  received  at  head-quarters  of  their  success.    We 
are V^J^Jg  ^^^^y  "^^^  *^^  arrival  of  ships  that  lefb  in  December,  to  give  us  the 
resist  of  tne  second  searc^h :  by  wMch  vessels  the  government  wHl,  doubtle^s^^ 
ri^eive  despatches  to  say  that  Mr.  Richard  Cunnmgham  stiH  livbk,  a^d  has 
been  restored  to  the  society  of  his  fi*iends  \  or,  that  evidences  wereiKi^df^i^' 
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in  the  wilds  where  he  had  separated  himself  from  the  party,  at  ^e  head  of 
tne  Bog^  riyeTy  of  his  having  entered  on 

^  That  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns !  *  " 

JlforcA  14.  1836. —  Since  the  above  was  set  up  in  type,  an  arrival  from  our 
^stant  colony  has  taken  place,  by  which  the  Kidbt  Hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  received  a  despatch  from  the  governor.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  dated 
30th  of  November  last,  from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  extracted :  — 

**  I  have  now  to  inform  Your  Lordship,  with  great  regret,  that  1  have  ascer- 
tained, by  means  of  a  part)[  sent  out  to  seek  for  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  he  was 
miurdered  by  the  black  natives  soon  after  his  separation  from  his  companions. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  have  not  been  yet  (officially)  reported  to  me, 
but  will  be  communicated  as  soon  as  received.—  R^  Bourke. 
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ns  CaAa§e  THbe, 

Cabbage,  per  doicn  c 

"White 

Pl«iti»  or  Coleworts 
BreoooU,  per  bunch : 

White  - 

.  Purple 


Peat,  forced,  per  punnet     - 

Kidnevbeanf,    forced,     per 

hundred        ... 

Wbtn  amd  B09U. 

5  per  ton 
per  cwt     - 
per  buflhel  • 
Kidney,  per  bushel  . 
Soetcb,  per  bushel 
Kew,  per  pound  - 
CarroU,  old,  per  bushel 
Toung,  per  bunch  - 
Horn,  per  bunch    - 
Panneps,  per  dosen 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen     • 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorionera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch       -       • 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radtohes,  Red,  per    dosen 
bands  (S4  to  SO  each)     - 
White  Turnip,  per  bunch 

The  Spinack  Tribe, 

*"*■**  i  per  half  sieve       - 
Sovcel,  per  half  sieve     •     - 

7%e0nk»Trtbe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel 
when  green  (Ciboules)  per 
bunch  -        -        - 

Qarlic,  per  pound 

Aipara^mm*  PitmU^ 
Salads,  S[C 

Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

Large  -        - 

Scoonds  ... 

Middling        .         -        . 

Small  ... 

Lettuce,  perioore : 

Coa  -  -  - 

Citbbage  ... 
Celery,  per  luuidle  (IS  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet     . 


From 
£  f  .  d. 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
jO 
0 


1  6 

4  0 

8  6 

8  0 


5    0 
3    6 


0 
6 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0  10 


1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 


0    0    6 
0    0    1 


0  0  9 
0  0  6 
0    1    6 


0  15    0 

0    0    5 
0    0    8 


0  5    0 

0  8    6 

0  16 

0  10 

0  10 

0  0    6 

0  16 

0  0    8 


To 
£  »,d. 

0    8    61 
0    6    0 

0    i    0 
0    3    0 


0    7    01 
0    5    0 


7  10 
0    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
3 
4 
8 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0   0    8 
0    Oil 


0  13 
0  0  9 
0    8    0 


1    0    0 

0    0    6 
0    10 


0  6    0 

0  3    6 

0  8    0 

0  16 

0  16 

0  0    9 

0  8    0 

0  0    3 


Pot  and  Sweet  BtrU, 

Parsley,  per  half  siere 
Tarragon,  dry,  per  doa.  bun. 
Fennd.   green,    per   dosen 

bunches        ... 
Thyme,  green,  per  doa.  bun. 
Sage,  green,  per  dox.  bunches 
Mint,  green,  per  dosen  bun. 
Peppermint,  dry,  per  dosen 

bunches        ... 
Maijoram,  dry,  per  dos.  bun. 
Savory,  dry,  per  dosen  bun. 
Basil,  dry,  per  dos.  bunches 
Rosemary,  green,  per  dosen 

bunches        -  .       - 

Lavender,  dry,  per  dos.  bun. 
Tansy,  green,  per  dos.  bun. 

Stalkg  and  PritUe  for  Tarts, 
PiekUng,  t[C. 

Rhubaxfo  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fitngi  and  Fwi, 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  dry,  per  pound 
TrufBes,  dry,  per  pound : 

English       ... 

Foreign  ... 

FruitB, 

Apples.  Dessert,  per  bushel : 
Reinette  grise 
Golden  Pearmain 
Baking  .         .  - 

French 
Peaches,  per  dosen 
Nectarines,  per  dosen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Cranberries,  per  gallon 
Strawberries,  forced,  per  os. . 
Filberts,  English,  per  1001b. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Hot.house  Grapes,  per  pound 
Cucumtiers,  fi-ame,  per  brace 
n««»«- ri*r  dosen 
Oranges  J  ^^  hundred        - 

Bitter,  per  hundred 

I— "feSSSSed-  : 

Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound  . 
Brasll  Muts,  per  bushel 
Barcelona  Nuts,  per  bushel 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  bushel    . 


From  1 

£  9 

d. 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  8 

6 

0  1 

6 

0  0 

5 

0  0 

6 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  6 

0 
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OAMros^KMM^-^The  4>rotracted  state  of  the  season  will,  in  a  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  extreme  prices  quoted  of  some  articles,  in  comparison  with  those 
stated  in  former  lists  at  the  same  season :  a  difibrence  of  fourteen  days  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  existing  between  the  present  and  the  preceding  seasons 
of  1834  and  1835.  Asparagus  is  now  the  principal  article  m  supply;  which, 
owing  to  the  setting  in  of  dry  and  warm  weather,  will  be  forced  into  the  market, 
as  the  season  for  it  is  somewhat  advanced.  Cabbages,  owing  to  the  high  piices 
which  have  been  obtained,  are  brought  rather  fi^ly,  but  very  small  \  conse- 
quently, a  large  space  of  ground  must  be  cleared,  which  will  prevent  the  supfdy 
from  being  more  than  is  wanted  for  some  time  to  come ;  added  to  which,  the 
space  occupied  about  London  (owing  to  the  very  depreciated  state  of  produce 
for  the  last  three  years)  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  is  materially  reduced; 
especisdiy  that  portion  of  Essex  from  which  our  markets  have  been  exten- 
sively supplied  with  the  leading  articles  for  many  years  iiast.  The  stock  of 
potatoes  is  necessarily  much  reduced,  without  any  possibility  of  a  further  con- 
siderable supply  from  the  coast,  as  the  season  is  now  nearlv  over.  Broccolis 
are  now  n^irty  out  of  season :  some  late  white,  dwarf  Aussian,  or  cream- 
coloured  variety  of  late  brimstone,  are  as  yet  supplied  sparin^y.  Caulifiowera 
are  not,  as  yet,  come  in,  except  some  few  that  have  been  prematurely  forced 
bv  the  recent  hot  weather.  Of  fruits  we  have  but  little  lefl  of  last  year's  sup- 
ply. Some  apples  are  yet  produced,  but  very  sparingly.  Forced  fruits  are  now 
Eretty  generally  furnished.  Strawberries  are  scarce,  owing  to  the  plants  not 
aving  (technically)  trussed  well:  I  presume,  from  the  extreme  drought  during 
last  season.  Pine-apples  are  by  no  means  plentiful;  but  the  present  hot 
weather  will  soon  produce  a  supply.  Grapes  are  abundant,  and  very  fine. 
Cherries,  as  yet,  scarce.  Some  few  peaches  and  nectarines  have  been  sopptied. 
French  beans  are  in  demand :  peas  forced  in  moderate  supply.  — « C.  G,  M* 
May  14.  1836. 


Art.  IV.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Meetings  in  Regent  Streets  —  The  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
having  found  it  expedient  that  some  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  existing 
arrangements  regarding  the  ordinary  meetings  in  Regent  Street,  have  drawn 
up  the  following  regulations  upon  the  subject : — 

The  meetings  are  to  be  held,  as  heretofore,  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
in  every  month,  except  November,  December,  and  January;  on  the  first 
Tuesday  only  in  the  months  of  November  and  December ;  and  on  the  last 
Tuesday  only  in  the  month  of  January. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  at  3  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October;  and  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  during  the  months  of  November,  December^  Ja- 
nuary, and  February,  instead  of  1  o'clock,  as  heretofore. 

At  these  meetings,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Society  to  award  medals  for 
such  specimens  of  horticultural  productions  as  may  be  exhibited,  provided 
they  possess  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  such  a  distinction ;  no  subjects  being 
excluded,  except  such  as  may  have  gained  medals  at  some  of  the  garden  ex- 
hibitions within  a  short  time  previously. 

.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  hitherto,  except  on  special  occasions, 
the  object  of  the  council  has  not  been  to  excite  at  these  meetings  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  among  the  exhibitors,  by  giving  medals  to  the  best  only  of  those  whose 
specimens  'may  have  been  placed  before  the  Society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
reward  merit  wherever  it  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  measure ;  so  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  council  to  adhere  to  this  practice,  by  confining,  in  future, 
the  days  of  competition  to  the  great  exhibitions  at  the  garden. 

The  medals  which  the  Society  has  the  power  of  granting  are,  —  1.  The 
Banksian ;  a  new  die  for  which  has  been  recently  executed  by  Mr.  Wyon.  2. 
The  Knightian ;  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Wyon.    3.  The 
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brae  ]Uf4al.|  ef  which  «  new  and  far  saperior  die  by  the  same  artkt  wfll;  it 
ia  hoped,  be  conipleted  in  a  short  time.  These  will  be  given  in  sflver,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges,  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  following  rules, 
from  which  the  judges  have  no  power  to  deviate,  except  on  very  apeeiat 
occasions. 

Tiie  Large  Medals  for  remariiably  handsome  ornamental  plants  of  recent 
introduction,  which  have  never  been  exhibited  previously. 

The  KnighOant  for  specimens  of  eatable  fruits,  and  of  ornamental  storve 
or  green-house  plants. 

^  The  Banktian,  for  specimens  of  the  ornamental  hardy  plants,  and  for 
culinary  vegetables. 

.AU  persons,  whether  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  not,  may  exhibit  for  these 
medals ;  but  no  person  can  gain  more  than  one  medal  of  the  same  descrip* 
tion  at  any  one  meeting. 

As  it  is  possible  that  exhibitors  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  acouire  a  right 
to  many  medals  of  the  same  description,  they  will  be  allowed  tne  option  of 
either  receiving  their  medals  immediately  after  they  have  been  awarded,  or  of 
waiting  until  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  due  to  admit  of  their  exchang- 
iToa  their  silver  medals  for  gold  ones,  or  the  latter  for  objects  of  a  higher 
vuue,  according  to  the  following  scale :  —  A  silver  Banksian  medal  is  valued 
at  26,  a  silver  Knighdan  at  50,  a  huge  silver  at  100,  a  gold  Banksian  at 
200»  a  gold  Knightian  at  300,  a  large  gold  at  500. 

Thus  two  aurards  of  silver  Banksian  medals  will  entitle  an  exhibitor  to  a 
silver  Knightian ;  two  silver  Knightian,  or  four  silver  Banksian,  to  a  large 
silver;  two  large  silver,  or  four  silver  Knightian,  or  eight  silver  Banksiaii, 
to  (me  gold  Banksian  medal;  and  so  on.  The  greatest  prize  is  the  large 
gold  m^al ;  but  the  council  do  not  limit  themsaves  to  tnis  as  the  higb^t 
mark  of  distinction  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer.  A  person 
entitled  to  it  may  exchange  it  for  a  bound  copy  of  the  TVamactumi  of  the 
Society;  or  the  large  medal  itself  may  remain  at  the  credit  of  the  eicliH)itor, 
who  may  finally  arrange  with  the  council  the  exact  nature  of  the  wise -to* 
which  he  may  eventually  be  entitled.  [We  were  not  aware  of  this  determi- 
nation of  the  council,  when  we  threw  out  a  suggestion  to  the  same  eflbct  In- 
our  last  Number,  p.  274.]  '    > 

In  order  to  insure  correct,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  satisfiustory,  awards,' 
a  committee  will  be  named,  of  which  three  will  form  a  quorum,  with  the 
power,  in  case  a  sufficient  number  should  not  be  present,  of  cabling-  others  in^ 
to  assist  them  in  thor  decision. 

The  award  of  the  judges  will  always  be  announced  at  the  meeting  on  which^ 
the  ol^jects  are  exhibited. 

All  objects  intended  for  examination  by  the  judges  mu^t  be  delh^ered  two- 
hours  bdFore  the  time  of  meeting ;  that  is  to  say,  by  1  o'clock  in  sUmMt^^^ 
aind  by  1^  o'clock  in  wmter.  Objects  sent  in  at  a  later  hour  ntay  Meen^ 
hibited,  hut  the  Judges  will  not  be  expected  to  take  co^izanee  of  them.  ^    -  '*-' 

As  the  proposed  exhibitions  are  not  for  competition,  the  names  of  tlrtP 
exhibitors  may  be  attached  to  the  specimens  before  they  are  inspected  by  fb^^ 


These  regulations  are  to  be  observed  from  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  May,  kiclu*^ 
sive,  until  forther  notice.  -^21.  Regent  Street,  April  16.  1836.  ""^ 

.  AprU  19.  1836.  -—iZead.  A  Notice  of  two  Species  of  Insects  which  '^1^: 
f^und  injurious  to  the  Pear  Tree ;  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  President.  At! 
this  meeting  it  vras  announced,  that  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  R^iif^ 
Street  would  henceforward  be  held  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ddriiig  the* 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October; 
and  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afiternoon,  during  November,  December,  Jtonluy, 
and  February^  iilstead  of  1  o*clock,  as  heretofore. 

Presented.  Osservazioni  Fisico-Geognostiche  fatte  in  un  Viaggio  per  diversi 
Loin^  delle  Provinde  di  Terra  di  Lavoroezoli  Abruzzo,  nella  State  del  1834  ; 
by.SigDoeM.  Ttotxre.    • 
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StkibUed^  FknUs*  Achtm  deetoeni,  loogifi^Ha,  pob^teeiif,  undhilftta,  i4» 
tiifdnDia,  laeyig^tSy  longissima,  and  a  seedling ;  WistiirMi  sinenBis,  Miq^Ui 
conspieiia,  Nemdphila  mnigais,  Brugm^nsia  bioolor,  Prdtea  fdsea,  sp.,  from 
Mrs.  Marryatt;  jRnodod^ndroa  arbdreum,  from  Lady  Famborough ;  BiHg* 
mansta  bicolor,  from  8.  C.  Pahner,  Esq. ;  Camellia  jap6nica  rdsea,  frcno 
J.  Allnutt,  Esq. ;  Cam^llis  japdnica  corallina,  and  a  sp.  of  h}'aciiith,  from 
£.  Johnston,  Esq. ;  and  nine  sorts  of  camellias,  from  Messrs.  Chandler. 
Magndlia  oonspicua,  from  Sir  A.  Hume,  Bart ;  Jzhodod^ndron  Noblednttm 
(a  hybrid  between  R.  caudisicum  and  R.  arbdreum),  from  Mr.  J.  Duncan, 
gurdener  to  J.  Martineau,  Esq.  Beckm&nnia  sinensis,  from  Mr.  Jas.  Young;  a 
box  of  heartseases,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  f—  Fhutt.  Apples,  from  J.  M.  French, 
Esq. ;  two  seedlings  raised  from  an  apple  of  the  Newtown  pippin,  from  J. 
Allnutt,  Esq.;  gooseberry  pippin  apple, nrom  Mr.  Jas.  Young;  and  nonpardls, 
from  Mr,  HoUist. 

.  The  PimUt  frcm  the  Garden  of  the  Sodeiy  were,  Epid^ndrum  crassU^lium, 
Oncidium  altfssimum,  Acanthopbfppium  bicolor,  ilristoldchia  trilob&ta,  So\^ 
nam  &apero-lan^tum,  Az&lea  fedifotia,  ilc^cia  pubescens.  Camellia  japdnica 
C<^v511t,  j.  imbrickta,  i.  Qra/s  invincible,  and  malifldra;  Nem<k)hila  insignia, 
Verdnica  persica,  Doudiasia  nivalis,  Ribes  aiireum  prse^coz,  sanguineum,  s.  dark 
var, ;  Bhhem  ilquifouum. 

At  tke  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  2.,  a  general  statement  of  the 
accounts  was  given,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  outstanding  debt  of  the 
Society  b  now  reduced  to  15,847/.  I2t,2d,;  that  the  amount  of  income  for 
llie  past  year  was  6,856/.  3f.,  and  the  expenditure  4,608/.  8f.  Sd, ;  leaving  a 
baknce  of  inoome  over  expenditure  of  2,253/.  14«.  4f/.  This  statement  was 
recdved  with  general  approbation.   Officers  for  the  year  ensuing  were  elected. 

MtwS^  1836.  -~*  Read.  A  Paper  on  the  Means  of  destroying  the  Red  Spider 
in  Melon  Frames ;  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  Plants.  iShododendron  arb6reum,  H6vea  C^lsi,  and  EvitA 
eriibescens,  from  E.  Johnston,  Esq.;  three  seedling  cinerarias,  a  basket  of  seed- 
ling minulusesy  and  JErica  transparens,  from  Mr.  J.  Henderson ;  live  seedling 
CWrtaceae,  and  a  sp.  of  Omitn6galum,  from  Mr.  R.  Buck ;  Azalea  fndica 
piilcbrti,  Tropas^olum  tricolor,  Nem6phila  insfgnis,  2  vars.;  At^in  lan^ta, 
and  A,  brevitolia,  from  Mr.  James  Young :  Pelargonium  var.  Dennis's  per- 
feotioB,  six  fine  heahhy  plants  of  this  beautiful  var.,  from  Mr.  Dennis; 
^'rbultts  procer%  and  heartseases,  from  Mr.  Glenny;  a  seedlmg  Jdfimulus, 
Prdtea  «pecidsa,  Eschsdxdltzia  cr6cea,  and  Hel6nias  bullkta,  from  Mrs. 
Marryatt;  three  trays  of  flowers  of  camellias,  from  Mr.  Chandler;  Onddium 
aJtissHniHn>  from  w.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Wm.  Harrison,  Esq.;  seedUng  C^- 
taceae,  and  Oongora  maculata,  from  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  Br^ssas  macul^ta, 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. — Frtdtt.  Milsa  Cavendlshii  ^M.  sinensis  Swt.) : 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  newly  introduced  and  most  valuable  additicm  to  our 
stove  jfruits^  the  produce  of  a  plant  3^  ft.  hi^,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  exhibited,  and  found  in  great  perfection.  Keen's  seedling  strswberry, 
ui4  pip(Hn  apples,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt;  and  Sweeny  nonpareils,  from  J.^N. 
Palmer,  Esq. 

The  Plants  from  the  Crorden  of  the  Society  were,  Oncidium  divariclttum, 
bif51iijan,  cartbaginense  ;  Maxillaria  arom&tica,  Galeandra  gr&cilis,  Aeaatho- 
phippium  bicolor,  Cattl^ya  Forbesii,  Physoslphon  Loddig^sn^  Sardbthus 
paniccil^tus,  Nem6phila  insignis,  Beckm&nnw  sinensis,  ^^cacia  pulchdlla,  Lasio- 
p^alum  jolan^ceum,  Cassia  sp.,  Ram6nda  pyrenaica.  Cotyledon  ooruseans, 
/Sblaomp  4spero*lanktum,  ikfimulus  variegktus,  Mahdnia  repens,  JSidexniveum, 
cer«um>  tenuifldrum,  and  the  double-blossomed  French  cherry. 

Prize*.    A  Kmghtian  Medal  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Deronshire^  for  the 
before-j^ientioned  M^sa  Cavendii^htt;  one  to  Mr.  Pratt, for  the  previously  no*, 
tlced  Oncidium  altlssimum ;  and  one  to  Edmund  Johnston,  Esq.,  for  his  fine 
specimen  of  H6vea  C^lsi. 

Banknan  Silver  Medak  were  given,  one  to  Mr.  Dennis,  for  his  peteigD* 
niums;  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  for  the  specimen  of  Helonias  buUatt;  IMnd-oner.  tOs 
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Mr.  Young,  for  the  J'lbutUB  proc^  which  was  a  grafted  plant>  growing  in 
a  pot. 

Mtm  14. 1836.  —  The  exhibition  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  was 
attended  by  between  3000  and  4000  persons.  There  were  manv  finely  grown 
specimens  of  Cactkceae,  Orcbid^es,  rhododendrons,  calceoflarias,  e^  9«i^ift 
other  plants;  and  some  good  grapes,  pines,  melons,  and  other  fruits.  The 
medals  giyen  away  were  as  follows :  •— 

GM  KmghHan  Medals,  To  Bfessrs.  Rollisson,  f<nr  the  best  stove  Orchi- 
dacese;  and  to  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Lady  Antrobus,  for  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  in  collections  of  ten  varieties. 

Large  Silver  Medals,  To  Mr.  W.  Smith,  for  greenhouse  azaleas ;  to  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  Lady  Antrobus,  for  cactuses  in  flower ;  to  Robert  Gibson, 
Esq.,  for  mdon  cactuses ;  to  John  Allcard,  Esq.,  for  ferns ;  to  Mr.  Davis, 
eardener  to  Lady  Clarke,  for  grapes ;  to  Messrs.  Luccombe  and  Pince  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery,  for  heaths;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson^ ibr  Asiatic  Orchid^es,  for 
American  Orchidacese,  and  for  a  collection  of  stove  and  peen-house  plants ;  to 
Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Eso.,  for  a  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants;  to  Mr.  James  Young  ot  Epsom,  for  a  New  Zealand  plant 
(Cli&ntnus  punfceus) ;  and  to  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Lady  Antrobus,  for  a 
Chinese  plant  (Izora  coccinea).  > 

Siher  Kmahtian  Medals.  To  Messrs.  Wather,  for  hardy  azaleas;  to  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  mr  green-house  azaleas ;  to  Mr.  James  Young,  for  ditto ;  to  Mr. 
Salter,  for  Amaryllii2ne ;  to  Mr.  Fielder,  for  ditto ;  to  Mr.  Green,  for  cal- 
ceolarias ;  to  Mr.  Glenny,  for  ditto ;  to  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  for  cucumbers ; 
to  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  ditto ;  to  Mr.  Falconer, 
^rdener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  cactuses  in  flower;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
for  melon  cactuses ;  to  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  for  ferns ; 
to  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Isleworth,  for  grapes ;  to  Mr.  Mountjoy  of  Amwell  Nursery, 
Ealing,  for  a  collection  of  heartseases ;  and  to  Mr.  Glenny,  for  ditto.   - 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  other  articles,  on  the  stages,  was  rather 
more  to  our  satisfaction  this  day  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  One  of  two  prin- 
ciples ought  to  be  the  guide  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  viz.  general  effect  or  par- 
ticular beauty ;  or,  in  language  applicable  to  the  open  garden,  the  picturesque 
or  the  gardenesaue.  In  working  for  general  or  picturesque  efi^t,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  so  as  almost  to  touch  each  other ;  and  should  form  one  iiv . 
regular  sloping  surface  of  brilliant  colours  backed  by  green.  In  working  for 
individual  beauty,  or  gardenesque  effect,  every  plant  oughts  to  be  completely 
detached ;  and  no  part  of  its  branches  or  leaves  ought  to  come  within  6  in.  or 
a  foot  of  any  part  of  any  adjoining  plant.  The  object,  in  this  latter  case,  is 
to  give  eflect  or  displ^  to  every  maividual  plant  by  itself;  in  the  other  case, 
the  object  is  to  give  effect  by  combination.  The  very  same  principles  apply 
to  planting  flower-borders  and  shrubberies ;  and,  wherever  they  are  deviated 
from,  there  will  be  found  an  ind^ite  and  unsatisfactory  result.  The  perfection 
of  the  gardenesque  mode  of  exhibition,  if  there  were  sufficient  space,  would  be 
attained  by  placing  the  plants  on  tables  or  benches,  in  single  rows,  leaving 
space  enougn  between  the  tables  for  persons  to  walk  along,  and  examine  ea(£ 
plant  individually.  This  is,  however,  altogether  impracticable  in  the  case  of 
such  exhibitions  as  take  place  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden;  and,  there- 
fore, the  next  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  distribute  the  plants  thinly  ami 
regularly,  the  lowest  always  nearest  the  front ;  in  such  a  manner  as  that  at 
least  the  whole  of  one  side  of  each  plant  should  be  seen  by  the  spectator  in 
the  front  of  the  stage ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ground  plan  or  the  plants 
on  the  stage  should  form  a  right-angled  zigzag  line,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  361.  As  the  stages  are  double,  and 
the  light  admitted  from  both  sides  of  the  tent,  a  back-ground,  formed  by  a 
single  row  of  evergreen  shrubs,  or  by  a  partition  of  boards  covered  with  green 
cloth,  placed  along  the  centre  of  the  stage,  would  be  a  desirable  adcutian, 
more  especially  when  the  full  glare  of  .light  is  admitted  by  drawing  up  the  side 
curtains  of  the  tent. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  A  Notice  of  the  Garden  of  Canonmills  Cottage^  the  Resu 
(fence  of  Patrick  Neilly  Esq.y  LL^D,  F.L.S-i  SfCy  tvith  Lists  of  the 
rare  Plants  contained  en,  orjigured  and  described  Jrom^  it.  Drawn 
up  from  Communications  received  from  Professor  Don,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  and  others. 

Canonmills  Cottage  has  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  NeilPs 
family  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  situated  close  by  the  mills 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  canons  of  Holyrood  House, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Loch,  and  contains,  in  all,  not  more  than  half  an  acre 
and  three  poles  of  ground  ;  but  in  this  limited  space  there  is  in- 
cluded a  greater  store  of  botanical  riches  than,  we  believe,  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  suburban  garden,  of  even  much  greater 
jextent,  in  any  part  of  Britain,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  been  long  anxious  to  lay  a  plan  of  it 
before  our  readers,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  more  remarkable 
plants  at  present  growing  in  it,  and  of  the  new  and  rare  plants  that 
have  been  figured  from  it  at  various  times.  The  plan  of  the  garden 
(made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  landscape-gardener  and  garden  ar- 
chitect, mentioned  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  675.),  with  its  explanation,  and 
a  list  of  the  more  remarkable  hardy  ligneous  plants  growing  in 
the  garden,  will  be  found  in  p.  3S6,  S37.;  and^.  44.  in  p.  334. 
is  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole,  as  seen  from  the  door  of  the 
dwelling-house,  late  in  the  autumn.  For  the  drawing  from  which 
this  view  was  engraved  we  are  indebted  to  that  eminent  botanist, 
and  elegant  draughtsman.  Dr.  Greville. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  dwelling-house  is  a  bank  fronting  the 
north,  where  alpine  plants  are  grown,  and  on  which  there  is  a 
large  frame  for  the  more  rare  plants  of  that  description. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  of  this  garden  falls  towards  the  lake  ; 
so  that  the  point  a  in  the  ground  plan  is  10  ft.  higher  than  the 

Vol.  XII.  —  No.  76.  c  c 


G««Avi  -^  Ctftffmniilh  C^Nfigf, 


a,  Aipio.roalMgrMii-liouK,  ihawn  InUieiroundplaa  JIgtA    UtL.  '' 

*,HQt.h«u*,orito'e,m»rk«lFlnUiBgro[jnilpl»n 

e,  Tlnnx  «hI  DTingerT ;  tnohlch  lulliafin  ipednwn  of  J^i  ope  obicfl  ii,iuiil  turtiiH^H, 
4,  FruMi  htated  wltli  lUble  dung,  or  wl  ta  tiD 
■>,  PiU-ltaiDe.  /  F  aiu  rot  Otchkacca, 

tRockwoik  and  iidaU  cwnd,  with  a  coup  e  o  unt  hero  i. 
Rwtoe  (M  an  «gle,  *qult  lbl\m'^tat,  nuitcd  D  ta  t*e  froood  p  ■» 
«,V«i7  luge  ■mow  IJilliRuiKllMiwfEiiiiiu       crliu«ti|atbgui|ts»Uuidithitkt)>  *P«d 

surface  of  the  water  at  m  ;  and  there  is  nearly  ttie  snni«  ^^1  vity 
from  the  point  v  to  the  d  nmg  room  (c)  The  latteE  diaflUwty 
'  forms'B  steep  b&nk,  which  s  planted  with  select  trteea  and  tbnfbs, 
bavins;  herbaceous  plants  next  the  edges  of  the  walk  the  wiki\e 
of  which  has  a  very  interest  ng  appearance  from  tl  e  d  n  ng-^(;^in 
vindow.     The  soil  is  a  deep  d  j  sand  sO 

A  List  of  the  more  remarkable  hardy  Itgneom  Pkmtr,  -WUhpAe 
liCtititiAm  indicated  in  which  they  stand,  k  given  m  pSBQ^as 
part  of  the  explanation  of  the  plan  „    ^ 

A  hkt  cf  the remarliMe  Piimt*  tiAick,iti  i835,m^re groWiag^iit ite  Sh^. 

Cmntaadmvao  Cksaia,  9  ft:,  high,  which  SaphMiia  Poinaetttona  Grah  (See 
tiH'tlpaaed  fruitfrom  which  yoaag  p^-SM.)  This  plmvfldiMMd  nere 
plantvhinicbeenrdsed.  in  De^ber,  1835.         ^ 

C.>.ilffidBin^  and  >  a  virum,  each  7  IV.   Brftda  tpindsa.  "      -^i' 

EioJiij(«*-'.i: -T- -■  ■    :  ■  ' Solinitata gutlftik         '         >  !!>"* 

.sBhMauia  umCuiiiea.  Swiet^in  Afahigom  ■>' 

iiMpiiidwp.dJB^aldifo.    Soth  Mxea  Muttfri*  saltatdna  ' 

of  thie  planti'have  flowered,  wad  -RaBsWit  grandifldra.  ^->  p  A 

.^fi(<iadphambeari9^red,frcRBwfaiidi~<}eropig(a  £l(^iu  -• 

nany^fiattri'fltTe  been  ruBed.  Dionie'a  Muscfpuia. 


■mith  Lists  of  its  tare  Plants. 


5}da  vendsB. 
Sinnfngiit  guttata. 
Bletio  pAlfida. 
Fernand^sia  £1^d8 
Oncfdium  paptho. 
ViDda  rmtriita. 
Cataa^tuni  sejniaper 
B«Danthere  coccine 


Br&aua  caud&ta. 

Stanhdpoi  ^legsni. 

Epid^Bdruro  cilibre. 

OionitBa   eup^rba.      This     plant    has 

repeatedly  flowered  here. 
Dillenia  apeciosa ;  a  very  lurge  Bpeci- 


fluta  aibiflora.  Hooker's  Etotic  Flora. 
Arthrofitemma  nitidiim,  figured  in  Bol. 

Mag.,  t.J-H2. 
.Astragalus  decuphjiliis,  figured  in  Bol. 

Mfg. 
-J'rbulus  pilosa,  figured  in  Bot.  Mag. 
Primula  puailla.  Hooker's  Ex.  Fl. 
Fraocoa  append LculiLta,  figured  in  Bol. 
Mfig.  _ 
^oachifolia,  Bot.  Mag. 
Oardoquia  GiliiSstL 
Pipt^nthua  nepaleiisis,  Hooker's  E*. 

f   :  Fl. 

\\a  uniflora,  figured  in  Bit.  Mag. 
Manettin  forditolia,  Bnl.  Mag. 
Eucrfiaia  blcotor.  Hooker's  Eg.  Fl. 
Niercmb^gia  gridUa,  figured  in  Bot. 


Nieremb^rgtn  filicaulis,   8v 
Ft.-Gard. 
arisikta. 

calycina. 
NicotiiTna  A^neifldra. 
Primula  amic  na,  Bot.  Mag. 
Physiiothui  ilbens,  Bot.  M 
Rulfngu  corylifolia. 
"isyrincbiii 
'rrajie'olu 
Bot.  Reg. 
Lupinus  bcanus,  Bot.  Mag. 

bitn  acu  l&tus.  Sweet' B  £r.  H.- Ganf. 
OiuUirdia  pfcta. 
P^\6\  Drummi^ndi. 
Callidpsii  Drumm<kid>. 
AgroatfmmB  Bungeonn. 


tatt  ofPlanU  deitribeditt 
milU  Cottage  Garden  ; 
■  e,fi-ou  1886 


ALu^neria  ^llida. 

r'ArtbrMtitmnia  nltldtim. 

,  i^'rtmbu  pilosa. , 
^^Begdnia  diferBiiSlia. 
"firScbyBt^lma  crfspum. 

CalceoUiia  thyreiflora. 
s{fiieticao£[pu<  al^tui. 
.^^Efyngivun  comoBum. 

Ferriiria  elongate. 

Fnuicda  appendicuUta. 


•',^Tbut>u(Pem^ltia)  mu< 

mblrics. 
Andr6meda  AypDoldoiL 

tetragdna.  . 

ericbideB. 
AlBtr<Emdriii  atues. 

pulcbdla. 

tricolor. 

S  other  species. 


the  Edinburgh  New  PAUotopMcal  Journnl,Jrom  CUHMi- 
aad  mitti  of  which  were  ^figured  ui  CutUl'i  BolatA'al 
to  1836. 

PbfBi4nthuB  itlbens.. 
ROta  albifl^. 
LophoBp^rmum   erub&-    Rullngta  eoryB{BKd. 

SigyrfnchiuiD  pedvnciila'^ 


Mftia  uniaora. 

Man^ttin  cordifolia. 

Nieremb^rgta  gricUis. 
intennddia, 
aiiitita  Aow. 

Nicottona  loi^jfl&«. 

I^pt&nthus  nepal^Dsis. 

Prfmnla  anus'na. 

PlatiU  oMvattd 
Cottage. 

AubrietJa  CoKJmatf. 
Aden^hora  sty  Idas. 
ilntb^llil  Webbidm. 


Stylidium  junceum. 
Trops'olum  pentc^hfl- 


I  the  Gardat  of  CanomailU 


B£lliutt  crttafdlMin. 
Mltdotdes.-.    t 
Colintke  fenittifflHa.'; 
Jstrigalus    Benthamid-      CalandrlDia  gran^flora. 
NtM.  Coloi^AM  hetctaplt^a. 

AgivnUmiiMif>yreiiiiba.      Oytiaus  piirpuccua  fl6re 
BellewUii  o^so'culkta.  &lb& 

'^     '    '  OypripMiuiB  nledabile. 


$36  Garden  of  CanonmiUs  Cottage, 


HUurdLlSft.  hish.    SaTAim  ipecnnim,  nam, 

sn.  hl^  SlTSbiidsiUiidnn  HMnum,  ud 
TroH'olmii  ptnluliflluiii  nnwliw  tfanwih  " 
33iAraMcAHa  itSlAlm.  &,  Plaat  pondertL- 
Onfockworli;  Et,RniHLHlcUii«£,i>,  nnMi 
S6,  J".  Buil»«»i    K,  rUm  amV— '■'•— 

n,  .TUeTtDituau.    SliPtnuici 
«!,RUuui>gii1n«iin.  33,  .<ac»  dulUU, . 

Mll.MfL  htai;   >nijWl-' ■ 

itUnduHiu. 


xcith  Lilts  of  Hi  rare  Plants.  3S7 


/  B  Poullry-Vusei  and  ,«d. 


R.  ^ceftirgr«Ti.h«mpMnta  during 


Garden  ofCanottmitit  Cotiage, 


DcndrdbuuD  ^>eci^*uni. 
Aidecatbeoa      Headia 

Dions' a  Musdpula. 
Adphfnium     chin^nse 

flore  iYbo, 
•Euphorbia  alfppics. 

apl^dena. 
£piga^a  i^pens. 
Eiisleoia  ilbida  ytdtaU. 
Epidendrum  noctfimuin. 

10  Other  species. 
Fritilliria  ruthenica. 
-  kamtschatinae. 
Orat)oi9  tetra^na. 
Gloridap,  sup  &ba. 
Oal&nthas  pliccttus. 
Gentidiui     v^ma     flore 

klbo. 

Gyps6phila  8^iil6u. 

riouBtonia  uerulea. 

terpylliiolia. 

purpitrea. 


Jitrt^ha  lUdniAol, 
Kenufcdia  CoDiptoniaiui 

w.  <]uiiiqiiefolia. 
Ze6ntice  altatca. 
Lobelia  odorata. 
Lycopodium   itulonife- 

Ziflium  tenuifblium. 
philadelphicum. 
L^i:nD\a     chalced6nica 

fidre  pleno  &lbo. 
Dabix'cfa      (Menzlisiii) 

poliifdlia  Aire  61bo. 
I%yll6doCf   ^Menziisia) 
empetrirormis. 
cxriilea. 


Jidpia 


»lia 


ihalictro- 


NutlAllia  ped^ta. 

A^ep^lbes  dietillatoria. 
Omithdgalum  aureuin. 

caudatuu). 
Wxalia  D^pei. 

29  more  speciei. 
Prim  u  la  gibfrica. 
camidlica. 
loDgiSdra. 
glauc^cens. 
EirsiltB. 

farinoaa  fldre  Ubo. 
pusflla. 


PHm.  CbT&miMi? "    ■"     ■ 
81  other  specie*.  '" 

P&m&ssia  carotini&n^'^ 
nswifolia.  ''" 

sp.    nova,     Drd^'^ 
mond,  N.  A. 

Portulaca  OilGftn.     '  ' 
grandiRdrs.        "'' 

PotentlUa  nlvea, 

Ciuaiino. 
JIan6D  cuius  Thdra. 
yiimariKfolius.     '"'^ 

IS  other  spedei.  -* 
Au^ltiB  strt:pens. 
Sarractoia  psittacina. 

ad6nca. 
Sil^ne  r^^. 
ScutellStna  cordAta.      '  *"' 

attftica, 
Schiziatbui  OrAhanii.' 

reti^suB. 
Tropie'olum  tricoBrulfi. 
Tliallctrum  onemondMe* 

flore  plJno. 
T^ctdnia  pinnuthtfpura. 
Veliyfllyriw.     ■  ■ 
fiola  fliibelliRrtia;'      ■-' 

primulWdlia.'  ';■'"'" 

pedAta.  ''"  '"^^ 
WedSlia  adrea.  ■  ''~ 
Xylobium  squ&tena.'''" 
Zepfajrtnthes       mes^ 

Zigad^us  glab^rnmiiti 


"ISt" 


I .  ImI  of  Aiumalt  kept  i»  the  Gardeti  of  CtmenmilU  CoUage,        .,,    ,., 

L^stris  /%«r  CaCar^ctes,  sjnon.  Z,kua  Cetar&vtes  L.    This  gull  (tlie  >X^} 
^  in  quUe  tame,  and  bos  walked  about  in  the  garden,  at  large,  forth^^oat 

aeventeeo  jears.  "^ 

^'rdn  cinb«a  L,     The  heron.     The  two  specimens  indicated  in  the  ^'f 
.  (^.  44.)  have  been  at  large  in  the  garden  for  the  last  fourteen  yeara.   ^ 
t^fx^i  itiseus  Zh  the  brown  gull,  is  quite  tame,  and  goes  about  witK'uie 

poultry.  .  ■  'j 

ZiaruB  marinus  £,.,  the  grc:it  black^wcked  gull,  once  tamed  at  Canonfqlils, 

baa  revisited  the  garden  every  year  for  the  last  thirteen  years;  renialns 

tbrough  the  winter,  ami  goes  <^agun  in  the  spring.   (See  Audubon's  -Wg. 
.  o/.BiW.,vol.iii.)  ;  .„ 

Pelecaous  C^rbo  L.,  the  corvorant,  or  ahag,  has  been  tame,  and  at  laqf^ 

the  garden,  for  the  last  fDurCeen  years. 
Jtrfx  N^ctea  L.,  the  anowj  owl,  sent  to  Dr.  Neill  from  the  Orkney  I|lfeM;  in 

May,  163iS;  where  it  hud  arrived  during  a  strong  nortb-we«t  gate,  jntb 
.'flocKS  of  wildflowis,  snow-flakes,  &c.,  indenting  an  Icelandic  or  Clreenlatul 
,.ori«in.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hitt.,  vol.  viii.  p.  SOa) 
^quua  JJ-Mx'ettxs,  the  grey  ewl^  from  the  Western  lalaoda,  is  kept  In  a 

larse  engle-bouae,  where  it  hssljeen  for  the  last  seven  years,  in  flpod  bealth- 
PencTope  obsci'ira  TUigrr,  sjn.  P.  cumanfinsis  L.    The  yacou.     This  bird  is 

kept  in  the  ronservatory. 


*aiith  LUis  of  Us  rat^e.Plant$, 


m 


Columba tgi.  Th^ e^otiajbtirtle- 
dovQ,  .  -  Several .  /specfmens 
ar^  ^q)t  in  cages  in  the  con- 
servatory. 
iSlr^n .  (^certlna  L,  (^.46.) 
THis^iiv^  in  the  stove  for 

more  than  six  years;  bein^  

the  only  one  ever  kept  alive,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  Europe.    Tl^is^ 
reptile  was  sent  from  the  marshes  of  South  Carolina  to  Dr.  Monro,  tn 
1825,  and  was  by  him  soon  aderwards  confided  to  the  care  of  Dr.  ^eiU^ 
who  kept  it  in  a  box  of  water  and  moss  in  his  green-house,  till  ApnTj 
1827;  when  it  was  put  in  a  hot-house,  and  there  became  more  lively,  soon' 
beginning  to  croak  like  a  frog.     It  lived  on  earth-worms,  but  did  not 
caD9  for  food  oftener  than  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days.   On  one  occasion,  itr 
remained  for. several  hours  together  out  of  water;  and  it  has  often  beea 
observed  to  remain  for  several  hours  at  a  time  under  water,  being  truly^ 
amphibious,  and  capable  of  breathing  either  by  means  of  external  branchiae, 
or  internal  lungs.  (  See  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,  vol.  L  p.l7 1 .) 
i2ana  arl;)drea  Z..,  the  tree,  or  green, 
fi*og  Xfig,  47,),  is  green  above  and 
whitish  beneath,  with  a  yellow  curved 
line  on  the  side.    In  elegance  and 
fiyity^  it  is  superior  to  every  other 
urppean   species.      It  is  a  native 
the  south  of   Germany  and  of 
'^fw^cpi  in  which  country  it  resides 
m  the  woods,  and  mounts  the  trees 
in  quest  of  insects,  which    it  ap- 
proaches oiji  i^si  belly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  cat  ^proaches  a  mouse, 
and,  at  length,  seizes  k  with  an  elastic 
and^in^t^ntaneous  spring.     It  is  par- 
.  ^gj^ly  noisy  on  the  approach  of 
ram.  In  winter,  it  takes  up  its  abode 
i|i|Ji£;. bottom  of  ponds    or  other 
pieces"  of  water,  remaining  till  the 
spring  in  a  state  of  torpor.    The  noise  of  this  frog  is,  by  many,  considered 
musical^  and  it  is  often  kept  in  houses  in  Grermany^  both  as  a  oilriosity  and 
.Ma  weatlierguide*    When  kept  in  a  house,  it  is  placed  in  a  crystal  jar, 
;  6  lii,  or  §  in.  m  didmeter,  and  1ft.  or  18  in.  high,  the  bottom  of  vhidf  h» 
'  cohered  td  th(B  depth  of  2  in.  to  Sin.  with  water.    In  the  jar  is  plaee^  a 
^^^a|l  Jaddef,  pr  a  rod  of  wood,  leaning  to  one  side,  up  which  the  aiiiind 
^  mounts^ ^knd  remains  near  the  top,  when  the  weather  is  fine;  wh3e,6n 
th9  approacjfi  of  rain  or  thunder,  it  descends    to   the  bottom,  utters  a 
^  peculiarly  shrill  cry,  and  plunges  up  and  down  in  the  wat^.    To  preveibt 
.It  froni.gett^ing  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  air,  the  jar  is  covene^ 
llwitH  gauze,    [We  brought  a  frog  of  this  species  from  Garlsruhe,  in  18^ 
\_  w^iph^ remained  in  a  glass  jar,  covered  with  gauze  at  the  top,  living  on'fl&s, 
"  tm  the  spring  of  1832,  when  it  died.]  ,    '' 

^ana  ^i^fo  X.^  the.  toad,  is  kept  in  the  frames,  pits,  and  stcryes,  for  destroyhus 
ant^,  which  the  toad  devours  greedily;  and,  also,  for  keeping  under  wood^ 
^^^lij:;e,^d  ot)i^r  insects,  and  slugs  and  worms.    The  domtDon  froj^^i^  eq- 
jK^pui^ctf  for  the  same  purpose.  ^  '  .'/'^ 

uTesi}^^  thcGreeTk,  or  common,  tortoise,  {fig,  4d.)    This  species 

'  abouii£  in  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean, '  es^ciatiy'' in 
^  ^r^ec^,  where  it  if  much  used  as  food.     In  September  or  Octobetit  IhlKes 
^  .it^eit  under  the  soil,  where  it  remams  torpid  till  February,  wbeii  1^  teal 
fa  June^  lays  its  eggi,  in; holes  exposed  to  the  lull  heam^  bf  ^9^  W^>^ 


^  Jti 


c  c  4 


Sift  Gordxih,of  Canfmnills  Cottage, 

which  the;  an  nuUured  TortoucB  are 
or  a  most  extraordinary  longevity  and 
one  was  ascertained  to  have  lived  m  the 
gardem  of  Lambeth  to  the  age  of  120 
years  They  answer  in  some  measu" 
the  purpose  of  a  barometer  and  u 
formly  indicate  the  (all  of  raw  before 
right  when  they  take  their  food  with 
great  rapidity   and  walk,  with  a  sort  of  , 

mmcing  and   elate  step       The  tortoise 

appears  to  dislike  rain  extremely  and  is  discomiited  and  dnven  back  ooljr 
by  a  few,  and  scarcely  perceivable  drops. 
frinaceuB  europn'tis  L.,  the  European,  or  common,  hedgehog,  is  found  useliil 
in  the  open  garden,  for  clearing  the  ground  of  snuls  and  stuga,  and  the 
bouaes  of  beetlea,  cockroacbes,  &c 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  railroad  was  projected  be- 
tween Edinbut^li  and  Newhaven,  and  the  line  of  direction  laid 
down  was  unfortunately  through  Dr.  Neill's  garden.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  what  an  app^ling  circumstance  this  must  have 
been  to  one  so  completely  devoted  to  his  plants,  birds,  and  hot- 
houses as  Dr.  Neill ;  for,  though  it  was  proposed,  in  order  to  injure 
the  garden  as  little  as  possible,  to  carry  the  railroad  under  it  in  a 
tunnel,  yet,  the  soil  being  a  deep  dry  sand,  there  was  every  reaaoa 
to  fear  that  its  execution  would  be  impracticable,  without  open- 
ing .the  ground  (as  the  miner's  phrase  is)  "  to  the  day."  Dr. 
Neili  petitioned  parliament  on  the  sul^ect,  and  came  up  to  Lon- 
don to  watch  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  house;  but, 
though  some  concession  in  his  favour  was  made  by  the  coinpiittee 
to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
allow  it  to  pass  through  his  grounds.  The  following  extract  from 
the  printed  petition  presented  by  Dr.  Neill  on  this  occasion 
presents  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  garden,  drawn  up  by 
his  gardener,  and  will  form  a  very  suitable  conclusion  to  this 
article. 

"  Extent  of  Glass,  and  Number  of  Plants  in  Pots,  at  Dr.  NeilTs, 
Canonmills,  April,  18.^6. —  A  spa n>roof  conservatory,  or  cool 
green-house,  30  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide,  and  1*  ft.  high,  containing 
upwards  of  500  pots.  A  stove,  or  hothouse,  20ft,  long,  15 fc 
wide,  and  12ft,high;  above  400  pots.  A  vinery,  or  warm  green- 
house, of  same  dimensions  as  stove;  320  pots.  A  large  brick- 
built  forcing,  or  warm,  pit,  20  ft.  long,  with  five  double  lights ; 
400  pots  at  present,  often  above  100  more.  A  Cape  bulb-^ame 
of  three  sashes  j  plants  in  the  border.  An  orchis  frame  of  four 
sashes;  plants  in  the  border.  An  alpine  frame,  of  four  sashas; 
210  pots.  A  glazed  bouse  10ft.  high,  for  protecting  plants  in 
winter.  The  amount  of  pots  with  plants,  at  present,  is  above 
2DS0;  and  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  plants,  in- 
cluding trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  open  ground)  gready  exceeds 
1000.  —  W.  Lawson." 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  total  flora  of  Canonmins  Cottage  ex- 
ceeds ^00  species ;  an  immense  number,  when  we  consider  the 
liouted  area  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  the  considerable  size 
i^ich  some  of  the  specimens  have  attained. 

Dr.  Neill's  present  gardener  is  Mr.  Wra.  Lawson  :  his  prede- 
cessor was  Mr.  Brackenridge,  now  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  the  author  of  the  description  of  that  garden  in  p.  295. 
Mr.  Brackenridge  succeeded  Mr.  Scott,  now  in  the  Exeter  Nur- 
sery ;  an  excellent  botanist,  and  one  of  the  best  cultivators  of 
Orchidacese  in  England. 

Of  Dr.  Neill  himself  we  shall  only  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  that  gardeners  and  practical  botanists  ever  had  in 
Scotland.  To  his  love  of  gardening  and  plants,  his  urbanity 
find  conciliating  manners,  and  to  the  great  respect  in  which  he 
is  held  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  establishment  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society ;  and 
to  the  same  cause,  and  his  exertions  as  secretary,  its  present 
flourishing  state.  Dr.  Neill  is  the  author  of  A  Tour  through  the 
-Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland^  with  a  View  chiefly  to  Objects  of 
Natural  History^  but  including  also  Husbandry  and  Political  and 
General  Economy :  8vo,  1806.  He  is  also  the  author  of  papers 
on  the  F?shes  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  Siren,  on  the  extinct 
Beaver  of  Scotland,  on  the  Whale,  and  on  other  subjects,  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  in  Nicholson's  Journal^ 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  the  Gardener*s  Magazine, 
&;c.  He  drew  up  the  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour,  &c.,  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society;  a  most 
interesting  work,  published  in  1823 ;  and  he  is  the  translator  of 
Datdmisson  on  Basalt,  to  which  he  added  notes.  Dr.  Neill  is 
also  author  of  various  articles  in  the  works  published  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopcedias ;  and  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  treat  horticulture  in 
a  scientific  manner,  in  the  article  on  that  subject  published  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  1818.  This 
iirticle,  and  another  by  Dr.  Neill  on  Scottish  Gardens  and 
Orchards,  suggested  to  us  the  mode  of  treating  subjects  his- 
torically, theoretically,  practically,  and  statistically,  adopted  in 
our  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,  and  in  subsequent  works. 


Abt^  II.     Design  for  a  Cemetery  proposed  to  be  Jbrmed  at  Bristol. 

By  Mr.  P.  Masey,  jun. 

The  advantages  of  public  cemeteries  are  now  too  generally  a^bnitted  to 
require  any  comment ;  and.  as  most  of  the  churchyards  in  Bristol  are  closely 
rdrrouifdea  by  housed,  and  so  full' as  fo  hare  become  dangerbi^s  masses  of 
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comiptiony  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  one  ou^t.to  be  commenc^. 
here.    The  plan  now  offered  was  designed  in  1881,  for  your  EncucUtpasdJuif^^ 
Landtcape^Gardemng,     Since  that  work  has  been  in  abevanc^  I  h^ve  b^iV«^ 
urged  to  publish  it  separately,  and  should  have  done  so,  nad  there  been  ap^;,; 
disposition  manifested  in  the  public  mind  here  likely  to  have  given  support  tQ|'. 
the  measure.    But  the  want  of  encouragement  to  such  an  iindertakitig  as  the^.^ 
proposed  suspension  bridge  at  Clifton,  and  the  design  for  a  public  gard(;|i^] 
published  in  tne  second  number  of  your  Illuitratiom  of  Landscape--Gamening^. 
showed  to  me  how  useless  it  would  be  to  bring  forward  any  design  for.,  i 
cemetery.    I  now  venture  to  introduce  the  subject  through  your  Magazine;,  in  . 
consequence  of  a  more  liberal  feeling  being  manifested  here  for  the  support  of  ^ 
public  works.     My  intention  is  only  to  introduce  this  design  to  public  notice^ ,, 
m  the  hope  of  its  being  the  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  some  more  . 
influential  person  to  the  subject;  and, also,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  pro^,^ 
inised  support  to  your  useful  work.    I  have  experienced  more  difficulty  than 
I  expected  in  selecting  a  piece  of  ground  in  our  vicinity,  suitable^  in  every,, 
respect,  for  the  purpose;  and  find  that  which  I  have  fixed,  upon  the  no^,- 
favourable,  except  Tindal's  Park,  which  I  hope  never  to  see  diverted  from  its  \ 
present  purpose,  except  for  a  botanic  ^raen.    As  a  matter  of  choice,  (^ 
should  have  preferred  the  ground  round  Kedland  Chapel,  including  the  field . 
on  the  south  side,  the  common,  and  the  whole  of  the  glen  on  the  north  and 
east  side.    The  capabilities  of  this  site  are  very  great.    There  are  some  in- 
teresting views  from  it,  and  the  features  of  the  ground  are  very  suit^le  for 
creating  pictorial  effect.    The  chapel,  being  already  erected,  would  prevent^ 
the  necessity  of  what  generally  forms  an  expensive  outlay  in  such  under* 
takings ;  fmd  the  distance  from  the  city  is  just  that  of  a  pleasant  walk.    But , 
I  understand  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  the  purpose,  so  much  so,  as  not  to  be 
rendered  eli^ble  even  by  draining.    The  site  I  have  selected,   ori^nally.  ai 
nursery,  is  situated  between  Wellington  Place  and  St.  Paul's ;  which  parts  of .^ 
the  city  I  propose  connecting  by  a  carriage»road  through  the  cemetery. 

The  churchyards  and  burial-grounds  of  Bristol,  at  present  occupied  for 
interment,  contain  in  all  rather  more  than  15  acres ;  two  thirds  beloitt;  to  th^  , 
church,  and  one  third  to  dissenters.    The  spot  I  have  selected  woula  furnish,, 
30  acres;  but,  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  another  cemetery  on  the-. 
ClifU)n  side,  I  should  think  from  15  to  20  acres  would  suffice. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  lower  part  of  this  ground  would  also  be  too 
wet ;  that  it  would  be  likely,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  to  be  as  much  sur-  ; 
rounded  by  buildings  as  our  present  churchyards;  and  that  it  does  not  i^os-  \ 
seas  a  sinele  natural  picturesque  advantage.    The  first  obiection  woula  be., 
remedied  by  the  manner  in  which  I  purpose  carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  by  ^ 
which  the  ground  bounded  by  Wilden  Street  would  be  raised  5  ft.,  still  leaving; 
a  4  ft.  current  [an  inclination  of  4  ft.]  on  the  surface ;  and  admitting  of  unde^*».\ 
draining  into  courses,  which  would  carry  the  water  off  into  the  river  Froome. 
The  next  objection  is  by  no  means  a  reasonable  one ;  for,  allowing  the  city 
to  extend  in  this  quarter,  still  the  site  cannot  be  fairly  subject  to  a  comparison  , 
with  the  confined  state  of  any  of  our  churchyards.    There  would  not  be  aQy 
buildings  within  140  ft.  of  three  fourths  of  the  ground,  and,  in  the  remiedmiiy 
part,  not  near  enough  to  cast  a  shadow  on  it ;  and,  so  long  as  it  remains  sui^ . 
ficiently  open,  its  immediate  vicinity  is  a  very  great  advantajge.    With  respect, 
to  the  latter  objection,  I  should  certainly  have  preferred  a  site  possessing  some, 
natural  picturesque  features ;  but,  1  trust,  my  design  will  show  that  the  want 
of  them  is  not  an  insurmountable  objection.    The  working  of  such  a  piece^  of, 
ground  only  requires  a  little  more  creative  genius  in  the  artist.    For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  at  all  regret  the  absence  of  every  natural  feature  of  beauty  or 
interest,  because  it  aids  one  very  material  object  I  have  in  view;  which  is,  as 
it  bears  so  strong  an  analogy  to  most  of  our  churchyard,  to  show  that  tbe^ . 
may  still  be  laid  out  with  some  degree  of  taste  and  interest,  and,  at  the  same ' 
time,  with  due  economy  in  the  occupation  of  the  ground.    As  au  illustratioiM'^ 
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r^fiBi'  'fb  the  new  churchyard  at  Clifton,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  I  coh' 
sHfef  lirv  Vles%n  would  have  afibrded  some  useftil  hints.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  fiilticn  stirprise  to  me,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject, 
pild^txlarly  in  laying  out  the  ground  of  so  many  new  ctiurches.  I  contend 
th^  kr^mg  out  the  ground  of  the  churchyard  is  of  as  much  importance  in 
grHtig  eiibct  to  the  church,  as  laying  out  the  ground  of  a  residence  is  in  giving 
eff^'to  the  house:  the  landscape^ardener  has  the  opportunity  of  ^ving 
qoite  as  much  effect  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  This  would  be  evident,  if,  in 
vA^wing  the  finished  side  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Kingsdown,  the  imagina- 
tibh  were  brought  to  contemplate  it,  as  it  would  be  if  surrounded  by  a  portion 
o^  St.  Jones's  churchyard :  it  would  then  serve  as  an  illustration  how  much 
such  a  buildii^may  be  disfigured.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
n(sw  church  at  Frenchay,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  due 
attention  be  not  paid  to  laying  out  the  churchyard.  That  of  St.  Mary,  Red- 
clS&Sy  furnishes  another  illustration  :  its  former  state  detracted  considerably 
from  ^e  grandeur  of  that  noble  pile.  I  consider  there  is  much  credit  due  to 
Mr.  Hall,  not  only  for  his  taste  and  judgment,  but  for  his  perseverance  in 
effecting  the  alteration  amidst  so  much  opposition  and  difficulty.  But,  although 
as  much  has  been  effected  as,  perhaps,  circumstances  would  admit,  yet  it  falls 
very  short  of  the  effect  that  might  have  been  produced,  if  the  ground  had  been 
or^nally  Taid  out  so  as  to  harmonise  with,  and  give  effect  to,  the  building. 

m  designing  the  plan  now  presented,  I  bore  in  mind  the  want  of  some 
interesting  public  resort  at  that  end  of  the  city ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  my  plan  so  as  to  create  such  an  interest  as  might  compensate  for  the 
want  of  any  natural  feature  of  the  picturesque ;  and,  to  render  the  intended 
cemetery  suitable  for  a  public  promenade,  I  purpose  giving  it  that  botanic 
cEfkracter  which  would  render  it  always  sufficiently  interesting  and  attractive. 
Fbf  this  purpose,  1  intend  the  shrubs  and  trees  surrounding  the  principal 
w^ks  to  form  an  arboretum ;  the  mass  of  rockwork  covering  the  catacombs 
to  pe  suitably  arranged  for  a  display  of  rock  shrubs  and  plants  (particularly 
those  that  are  indigenous) ;  and  the  pond  for  a  display  of  aquatics.  The  union 
of  such  dSstinct  characters  in  my  design  would  require  much  taste  and  judg^ 
mcnt  in  carrying  them  into  effect :  if  arranged  in  too  gay  a  manner,  the  place 
would 'not  be  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  those  whose  visits  are  directed  to 
the  tombs  of  their  friends  and  relations ;  and,  if  too  sombre,  it  would  not  be 
sufficiently  accordant  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  visit  it  for  promenade,  or 
for  purposes  of  botanical  research.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  should  be 
such  as  to  produce  that  degree  of  simplicity  and  hallowed  peacefulness  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  harmonise  with  the  feelings  of  each  class.  This 
object  I  have  endeavoured  to  attain;  but,  a  ground  plan  not  affordmg  sufficient 
ilmstration  of  my  views,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  leading  features  I  wish  to 
realise. 

^he  entrance  fi'om  St.  Paul's  (l,in^.  49.)  is  intended  to  be  in  a  line  with 
Dean  Street,  and  connected  by  a  straight  road  with  the  entrance  (2)  in  Wel- 
lington Place,  having  suitable  lodges  at  each.  To  the  mason's  yard  (3)  there 
is*  a  private  entrance  from  Adam's  Court,  Stokes  Crofl ;  arid  to  the  gardener's 
ytrd  (4),  from  a  road  leading  out  of  Moon  Street.  Both  of  these  depart- 
ments can  thus  be  provided  ynth  every  convenience,  without  creating  any 
unsightly  appearance.  In  arranging  the  ground  for  a  general  promenade,  there 
shomd  still  ^as  far  as  drcumstances  will  admit)  be  created  a  certain  degree 
of  privacy  for  those  visiting  the  remains  of  their  friends.  With  this  view,  I 
h^e  divided  the  ground  into  sections,  so  that  each  may  form,  in  some  measure, 
a  distinct  part,  enclosed  by  a  shrubbery,  without  destroying  the  connexion  in  the 
general  plan.  The  designs  for  the  arrangement  of  the  graves  in  each  section 
are  not  intended  (in  carrying  the  plan  into  effect)  to  be  confined  to  the 
section  now  drawn;  my  object  has  been  to  produce  a  series  of  designs  that 
vi^l  admit  of  being  adapted  to  any  situation  that  circumstances  may  render 
desirable.    The  gfaves  in  sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  common  ones,  covered 
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witli  a  flat  stone;  each  of  those  in  10  and  II  are  the  Hune,  with  only  i' 
diamond  tablet  let  into  the  turf.  The  paths  between  the  graves  in  each  sectfon,, 
and  in  the  part  allotted  to  the  poor  (IS),  Tonn  an  accommodation  much  wanted, 
in  our  churchj'ards ;  where  persone  attending  a  ftineral  in  untkvourabte 
weathef,  with  the  head  uncovered,  and  the  Feet  standing  on  a  wet  sod,  arfc'' 
fortunate  in  escaping  a  chill  that  may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences:  in' 
fdct,  tire  fear  of  it  often  prevents  |ierson»  from  attending  fiinerals  altogethw: 
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The  evil  may  be  partially^  reioedied  by  the  sexton  providji^  dry  planks  to 
■tai|d  upoD ;  to  insure  which,  the  public  ought  to  consider  it  a  gross  neglect 
in  the  attention  of  any  undertaker  who  does  not  have  Buch  accommoda- 
tion provided.  The  severe  chills  that  this  evil  occasions,  arise,  too  oilen, 
from  the  want  of  due  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  mourners,  in  not  being 
duly  fortified  against  it  by  suitable  clothing.  For  instance,  on  a  cold  damp 
day  in  November,  and  after  a  week's  hard  rain,  I  recently  saw  four  youns 
females,  lightly  clod  iibout  the  bead  and  shoulders,  with  ^ilk  stocl^i^g^  apd- 
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thin  shoes,  carry  a  child  over  about  90  yards  of  wet  turf,  and  stand  |(>n  it 
during  the  service.     Some  persons,  from  a  less  cause  than  this,  would  ha^ve. 
been  returned,  in  a  short  time,  a  corpse  to  the  same  grave,  or  have  becbitie 
subject  to  rheumatic  pains,  or  perhaps  crippled  for  life.    In  a  cemetery^  tHis 
evil  can  and  ought  to  be  remedied.     Section  13  is  a  range  of  catacombs,  built 
with  Hanham  or  Stapleton  stone,  and  cased  with  natund  rock,  en  masse,  ^e 
flight  of  steps  at  each  end  is  intended  to  lead  to  a  terrace  in  front  of  a  second 
range,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  chasm  may  be  formed,  through  which  a  path 
should  lead  to  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  in  whibh 
irr^ular  paths  should  be  cut,  with  such  a  boundary  on  the  outside  as  would 
serve  for  a  parapet.    If  this  is  carried  into  effect  with  judgment,  and  planted 
in  good  taste,  it  may  be  rendered  very  attractive ;  and  the  catacombs  would 
amply  repay  any  extra  expense  it  would  occasion.     The  spot  in  front  is 
intended,  chiefly,  for  forest  trees,  and  the  margin  is  intersected  with  walks 
leading  into  two  sections  (lOand  1 1),  with  range  of  graves  in  each.   The  walks 
in  the  margin  would  also  lead  to  suitable  retired  spots  for  monuments :  tie 
centre  (14)  should  be  reserved  for  a  handsome  cenotaph  or  obelisk,  and  the 
space  around  it  should  be  kept  open  as  a  lawn.     On  the  other  side  of  ^^ 
road,  in  front  of  this  range,  should  be  erected  the  chapel  (15),  for  which  tdfter 
no  design  at  present :  it  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  Smount  c^  the  sdtn 
allowed  for  the  purpose.    The  leading  feature  of  my  design,  internally,  s(i<^uld 
be  for  monumental  display.     The  road  from  the  back  of  the  chapel  shotild 
present,  in  the  distance,  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  Bristol  High  (iross  (^1<3^), 
which,  I  am  informed,  the  present  liberal  owner  would  again  spare  to  lii^  iF  a 
suitable  site  were  fixed  upon  to  insure  its  preservation :  but,  if  the  origiidal 
x;ould  not  be  obtained,  I  should  recommend  erecting  a  model.    This  spot  ni^y 
then  be  made  the  most  interesting  in  the  cemetery.    I  purpose  raismg  it  <iit  a 
sort  of  dais,  or  platform,  of  about  4fl.  in  height :  the  ascent  would  be  l)^'a 
'flight  of  steps,  a  path  from  which  would  branch  off  right  and  left,  and  lead  to 
an  ornamental  cottage  (17)  for  a  gardener's  residence;  the  centre  room*  of 
which  should  be  a  public  saloon,  from  which  the  cross  on  the  lawn  WdUld 
have  an  interesting  appearance.     At  the  back  of  the  cottage  should  be  $nd^l 
separate  gardens  for  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  in  the  front  an  omametij^ 
flower-border.     The  whole  of  this  spot  1  propose  reserving  for  the  repose  of 
those  ennobled  by  birth  or  merit :  those  of  the  army  or  navy  to  be  interred  in 
the  vaults  forming  the  half  circles,  with  laurels  planted  within,  so  that  il^e 
branches  may  wave  over  them ;  literary  characters  the  same,  with  b^Vs 
planted  withm  the  cirde,  as  well  as  laurels ;  those  whose  merit  has  b^n 
manifested  by  their  benevolence  should  be  interred  in  the  circles  wil^  fhe 
weeping  ash  or  willow  planted  in  the  centre,  to  represent  the  fefeKngs  c^^he 
widows  and  orphans  thev  have  benefited;  and  those  whose  merit  entitled 
them  to  a  public  funeral  should  be  interred  in  a  suitable  vault  under  the  cross. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  spot  (12),  separated  by  a  wall,  is  the  ground  allotted 
for  the  interment  of  those  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  separate 
crave.     This  part  should  dso  be  so  arranged,  that  persons  may  have  a  dry 
footpath  to  each  grave,  which,  of  course,  would  afford  accommodd^dif  Tor 
standing  with  more  comfort  than  at  present  during  the  service,  ana  would 
enable  thero  more  seriously  to  attend  to  it :  such  an  advantage  wmM  Oci^ion 
a  decided  preference  over  any  other  place  of  interment.   '  Oa  descekutidg  the 
fl^ht  of  steps  fi*om  the  dais,  the  chapel  (15)  would  present  itsi^f  ^^^t'very 
Interesting  object :  the  footpath  on  the  right  would  lead  to  a  maii^eum 
temple   (18),  with    a    vault  underneath ;    continuing   from   thist  thf  >P&th 
would  lead  to   the   entrance  lodge,  Wellington  Place  ^2).     The  footpath 
on  the  lefl  would  lead  to  the  aquarium  (20),   and  a  diruid's  temple t(21), 
which  I  should  wish  to  be  composed  of  the  stones,  supposed  origmall^.to 
*have  been  devoted  to  that  purpose,  but  now  lying  in  our  neighbourhodd, 
^uite  neglected ;  three  or  four,  for  instance,  at  Stoke  Bishop.    Ooatiming 
tnis  path,  it  would  lead  to  the  entrance  lodge»  St.  Paul's.    Each  of  tl^  yrfiks 
just  named  may  be  rendered  very  interesting,  by  the  variety  of  evergreen  and 
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.  fltfwering  shrubs,  and  devices  formed  W 

^  in  the  stones  laid  on  the  graves.    The 

annexed  ground  plan  (jfy.  50.^  will 
,  suffice  BB  an  illustratiou  afthe  circles; 
.  in  Forning  which,  the  whole  of  the 
.^und  between  the  outward  and 
,  inner  circles  should  be  excavated  at 
,,once,  and  then  formed  into  separate 
graves,  with  9-in.  brickwork,  which 
would  be  only  half  the  ordinary  ex- 
pense. The  shape  would  neceasaril; 
■  partake  of  that  of  the  coffins.  The 
, space  wichb  the  inner  circle  should 
be  [iluntuil  wall  tho  weeping  ash 
^or  wiJiou-;  or  Riled  with  peat  earth 
..fcr  the  tribe  of  uialcas,  rhododen- 
.drnns,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  crosses 
,(88,  23,  2i,  26,  W,  and  87)  are  for  vaults:  the  flat  stones  on  which  to 
,Jf)rni  the  shape,  around  which  is  a  gravelled  path.  Each  cross,  wlieu  formed, 
,,fjipuld  be  excavated,  and  built  up  iu  the  necessary  divisions,  all  together,  which 
lVOuU  eSect  a  saving  of  one  half.  In  the  shrubbery,  at  the  head  of  the  cross 
^of  Christ  (82  and  ^3),  should  be  planted  Christ's  thorn  (Paliunis  acule- 
,^s)  and  the  Judas  tree  (CeTcis  ^iUquastmm);  and  over  some  trellis-work 
'j,  across  the  path  shouid  be  nailed  the  paiision  6ower  (Paasiflora  cseriika).  The 
I  -wall  between  each  half  circle,  on  the  St.  Paul's  side,  should  be  coveral  with 
.,^e  varieties  of  ivy;  marble  slabs  set  in  which  would  have  a  neat  appearance. 
l^e  open  spaue  of  w^ll  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground  (having  a  good 
south  aspect)  should  be  reserveu  for  such  plants  as  the  Australian  acacias, 
Briob6trya  Jup6nicii,  poiaegranate,  bwnonia,  camellia,  magnolia,  &c.  In  the 
centre  of  each  section,  I  would  wi^  to  see  erected  either  the  orkind,  or  a 
qodel,  of  the  princijtid  omameDlal  crosses  from  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  such  a  colleciion,  erected  in  suitable  parts  of  a  cemetery,  would  be 
^Jll^hjy  intere.scing  urid  ornamental ;  and,  if  erected  with  vaults  underneath, 
■f.piu^t  turn  out  a  not  unprofitable  peculation. 
,.  <  The  description  already  given,  I  trust,  will  afibrd  a  sufficient  outline  of  the 
I, general  features  I  wl.^b  to  create,  without  entering  into  further  details.  I 
^jball  therefore  only  lemark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  formation  of  a  cemeterj  of 
nffiis  class  would  not  only  be  promoting  the  healUi  and  comfort  of  the  dtiieaa 
,,l^r  Bristol,  but  prove,  also,   a  profitable  speculation  to   tboxe  disposed  to 

junbark  in  such  an  uudertakiug. 
t^s^ri^,  A'ov.  18.  isa^. 


^^i^.  m.  Deteriplive  Notice,  accompanied  hv  Plans  and  Sectiont,  of 
\,,^,^ii,  Range  of  Foreing-houiet,  including  a  Green- koHta,  ereeM  Jbr 
noi-iWUli^M  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.,  at  Bveringham  Park,  near 
aril  Pttddii^on,  Yorhhire,  by  Mr.  W.  CrosikUl,  Iron-Founder  and  Hot- 
i-^'^tmateBuilder^  Beverly.  Drawn  up  from  various  Communications, 
"\"''ttjtwa.rAeA  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  hie  Gardener  Mr.  IhqraU)  Mr. 
'^J^'^CubsflKiLL,  and  others. 

'''VHaving  heard  much  respecting  the  range  of  hot-houses  at 
^^veringham  Park,  as  beins  the  handsomest  in  that  part  of 
^"Yorlisbire,  we  applied  to  Mr.  Crosskill  for  some  particulars 
>- respectiDg  them  ;  when  he  kindly  fevoured  us  with  a  loan  of 


Dtscripthn,  vffi{A  .^ans  and  Sftthnu 


the  plans,  from  which  the  accompanying  engravings  are  taken ; 
and  also  sent  us  some  particulars  respecting  the  coastrucUw.Ofi'. 
the  houses,  and  ample  testimonials  from  Mr.  Maxwell  and.bi^^ 
g9f  dener,  of  the  success  which  has  attended  their  vseafter  ejghiteen 
months'  trial.  .■,:■■.' 

Mr.  Maxwell  says  :  "  The  hot-houses  which  you  erected  f^  , 
me  have  fully  answered  my  expectations ;  youi;  system  of  he»tiEtgf| 
them  with  hot  water  has  proved  most  successful,  and  I  caa.f 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  any  one.-—  H^.  C.  M'^ 
Everingham  Park,  May  6.  l^^G."  ,y 

Mr,  Ingram,  Mr.  Maxwell's  gardener,  who  is  well^Offn.to^i 
Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Claremont,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Lowe,  tui^,j 
other  Loadon  aurserymen,  as  a  highly  respectable  ,maj^  «nd  4" 
excellent  gardener,  says  :  "  When  you  erected  the  bot-bouaes  jArj 
the  gardens  of  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  I  promised  you  thai,  a^., 
a  twelvemonth's  trial,  I  would  give  you  my  candid  opinion  in,  J 
r^ard  to  their  merits;  and,  now  that  eighteen  months  baye^„ 
passed  by,  I  consider  that  I  am  fully  warranted  to  lay, it  befirre<  . 
you.  It  adbrds  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  yoa  lt>At,.v 
these  houses  are,  in  every  respect,  to  my  satisfaction^  aiid  . 
answer  every  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  Your  plan  „ 
of.,«p^ning  the  ventilators  is  excellent,  and  I  hope  it  wiU,  sobk 
day^ .  ^o\,  far  distwit,  be  generally  adopted-     I  cao  command  ^  - 
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PergncIlM  S«ttM  V  Ot  Ptaemtaaa. 

a  0,  the  bot.viil«r  pipei.  onmblch  )•  tke  peach  tnllk);  /,  the  uuuimi  toeOtlh,  and 
£,  the  buck  ihedi. 

stlfBcient  degree  of  heat  to  force  vines  and  peaches,  and  grow 
gteeit-house  plants  at  any  season,  even  were  the  thermometer, 
cut  of  doors,  to  fail  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Your  mode  of 
laying  the  footpaths,  and  fixing  the  iron  framework  round  the 
pits  is  so  good,  that  it  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  that  Mr.  Maxwell's 
hot-ho\ises,  on  a  small  scale,  are  second  to  none. — Jofm  Ingram. 
&eringAam  Park,  April  2.  1836." 

The  engravings,  which  form  ^gs.  5 1  — 56.,  are  separately  ex- 
pt&tned  under  each,  and,  therefore,  will  require  no  further  notice 
nere. 

From  the  descriptive  nolJce  sent  by  Mr,  Crosskill,  we  leam 
that  the  roof  and  front  framework,  and  in  general  all  those 
parts  usually  made  of  wood,  are  here  formed  of  Iron,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sashes ;  that  the  copings  of  the  walls  are  iron, 
ind  also  the  walls  of  the  pits  and  the  pathways.  By  the  walls 
of  the  pits  being  made  of  iron,  any  pit,  however  small,  is  in- 
creased in  width  and  length  by  the  difference  between  the  thick- 
ness of  a  plate  of  iron,  and  that  of  a  9  in.  or  a  5  in,  brick  wall, 
a  S  in.  flagstone  set  on  edge,  or  plates  of  slate  set  on  edge. 

Mr,  Crosskill  never  makes  the  sashes  of  iron,  knowing  from 
experience  that  wood  is  lighter,  and  slides  with  greateil  ease ; 
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also  that,  in  putting  up,  tbey  can  be  fitted  more  accurately  to  the 
rafters,  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  weather.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  wooden  sashes  and  iron  rafters  is,  that,  while  the  latter 


expand  m  a  shght  degree  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summei,  the  former  contract  m  a  very  shght  degree  fiom  the 
seme  cause.     When  Mr.  Crosskill  forms  curvilinear  roofs,  he 


uses  wrought-iron  sash-bars,  and  makes  the  roof  a  fixture ;  by 
which  means  he  never  finds  the  slightest  breakage  of  glass, 
Tlie  expense  of  th?  whole  of  this  range,  which  is  130  ft.  long. 


of  the  Forcing-hottses  at  Evetingham  Park. 


completed  and  ready  for  use,  exclusive  of  bricks  and  brickwork, 
was  only  1100/.,  delivered  at  Hull. 

Mr.  Crossktll  informs  us,  that  he  has  erected  another  range 
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of  glass  for  £.  H.  Reynard,  Esq.,  at  Sunderland-wick,  and  a 

freenhouse  and  two  vineries,  of  tne  same  dimensions  as  those  at 
Iveringham  Park,  for  Hldward  Steer,  Esq.,  of  the  Ham,  near 


Hamburg.  Mr.  John  Booth  of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries,  near 
Hamburg,  who  is  now  in  England,  and  who  called  on  us'  at 
the  time  we  were  preparing  this  article,  states  to  us,  that  these 
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liouses  have  been  much  admired.  We  have  also  a  testimonial 
of  Mr.  Reynard,  who  declares  that  he  considers  the  houses 
which  Mr.  Crosskill  erected  for  him  "  to  be  in  every  respect 
most  complete,  both  as  regards  the  workmanship  and  the  de- 
sign." He  adds,  addressing  Mr.  Crosskill,  "  They  reflect  much 
credit  upon  yourself  and  workman,  there  never  having  been  one 
screw  out  of  order,  or  one  broken  pane  of  glass,  since  they  were 
put  up.  —  E.  H.  R.     SutuUrlandrViick,  May  8.  1836." 

[To  us,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Mr.  Crosskill's  iron  hot- 
houses is  their  cheapness,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  iron 
hot-houses  either  in  London  or  Birmingham.  Whether  the 
workmanship  is  equally  good,  or  not,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
a  minute  comparison ;  which  we,  of  course,  have  no  opportunity 
of  making.  We  have  done  our  duty,  in  having  brought  Mr. 
Crosskill's  claims  as  a  hot-house  builder  fairly  and  impartially, 
as  we  think,  before  the  public.^ 


^«T.  IV.     On  removing  the  White  Scdefrom  Pine  Plantt.     By  Mr. 
Charles  Pollen,  Gardener  to  J.  L.  Goldsinid,  Esq. 

'     Ths  method  employed  to  remove  ^e  scale  which  partttuibrly 
'tafeOtS'  pinfii  plants  are  various;  and  some  are  not  only  laboriews 
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and  complicated,  but  not  always  effectual  in  the  destruction  of 
the  insects ;  while  they  are  frequently  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Many  gardeners,  however,  are  successful  in  cleaning  their  pi  ants; 
and,  at  your  request,  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  plan  I  adtqited 
with  the  stock  under  my  charge,  which  has  removed  all  the  scale 
from  the  plants  and  pits,  as  none  have  been  seen  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  past,  although  I  found  them  in  the  state  your 
correspondent  refers  to,  p.  160. 

The  mtended  existence  of  the  pine  plant  is  only  of  short  du- 
ration ;  and,  when  arrived  nearly  at  its  full  size,  in  a  state  over- 
spread with  the  scale,  it  is  then  doomed  to  undergo  some  severe 
treatment,  to  make  it  appear  more  comely.  Rather,  I  would 
say,  take  the  young  crowns  and  suckers,  before  ever  being  in  pots 
at  all,  and  rear  them  up  through  their  successive  stages  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  state. 

I  put  them  all  into  a  tub  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  pttuits, 
and  fill  the  tub  with  soapsuds  from  a  laundress,  and  one  sixth  of 
good  tobacco-water,  the  mixture  being  warmed  to  90°;  and,  if 
mought  too  strong  for  the  plants,  it  may  be  reduced  by  adding 
water.  I  tried  a  few  first,  to  see  how  they  would  bear  it ;  and  I 
flowed  them  to  remain  in  the  liquid  for  five  or  six  hours ;  I 
then  took  them  out,  and,  afler  washing  them  in  cold  water  di- 
rectly on  taking  them  out,  I  put  them  on  a  dry  back  shelf  in  the 
pine-pit,  top  downwards,  till  they  were  sufificiently  dry,  and  then 
potted  them,  and  plunged  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  with  a  good 
neat.  In  this  way  I  have  obtained  s  clean  healthy  stock  of  pine 
plants  from  those  originally  infested  with  myriads  of  the  scale. 

The  old  stock  I  fruited  off,  and  kept  all  the  others  infested 
with  the  scale  separate  from  those  that  I  had  operated  upon. 
The  pits,  as  they  were  emptied,  I  had  well  washed  with  hot 
water,  afterwards  with  hot  lime,  mixed  with  a  portion  Of  blue 
black,  and  a  little  sulphur.  The  black  was  to  take  ofFthe  white 
appearance  in  the  pits  above  the  tan,  and  to  make  the  walls 
nearer  the  colour  of  the  bloom  which  is  on  the  plants  when  they 
are  in  a  healthy  state.  The  stock  now  consists,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  queens,  including  a  few  Enviltes,  globes,  and  white  Pro- 
vidences ;  all  of  which  have  gone  through  the  same  process,  and 
all  are  now  clean. 

Champion  Hill,  Camberwell,  May  24.  1836.  ' 


ApT.  V.  On  the  Mode  in  which  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin.  By  Mr.  W.  D.  BBACKENRtnoR;  no*  in  ^tte 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden. 

-^^    Hating  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  hyacinth  growers  in  Bcrfin,  I 
cwastso  much  struck  with  the  vast  quantities  of  welV-groyijib*^ 
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cultivated  by  them,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  remitting  for  your 
perusal  the  few  notes  which  I  made  on  the  spot. 

Yon  are  well  aware*  that  the  Dutch,  of  all  other  nations  in  the 
world,  are  the  most  successful  in  cultivating  bulbs  for  sale.  I 
might  say,  that  they  carry  this  art  to  perfection ;  but  the  rapid 
strides  which  the  growing  of  the  hyacinth  has  of  late  years  made 
in  Berlin,  gives  me  every  reason  to  think  that,  in  a  very  few 
years,  that  city  may  rank  with  Holland  both  as  to  quality  and 
number.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Berlin,  within  the 
walls,  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  commonly  called  the  Kopenicker 
Feld ;  formerly  old  pasture  ground.  Here  a  vast  number  of 
market-gnrdeners  have  of  late  years  established  themselves;  and 
among  tnem  men  of  capital  and  taste  are  to  be  found,  who,  to 
enlarge  the  former,  and  gratify  the  latter,  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  for  the  market  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  may  be  reckoned  M.  Krause  in  the 
Fruchtstrasse,  who  has  not  less  than  seven  acres  planted  with 
hyacinths ;  and,  from  a  calculation  which  I  made,  above  one 
million  of  flowering  bulbs,  and  half  as  many  seedlings.  From  the 
immense  number  grown  of  one  sort,  this  field  (for  so  I  must 
call  it)  has  a  very  ffrand  appearance ;  the  colours  being  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  resemble  a  rainbow  ;  beginning  with  a  light  shade, 
which  rises  gradually  to  a  dark  blue,  backed  with  red,  which  is 
lightly  led  away  into  a  pure  white ;  and  so  on,  in  alternate  shades, 
to  the  end  of  the  field.  Just  as  I  was  entering  the  grounds,  I 
found  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  honoured  M. 
Krause  with  a  visit,  retiring,  after  having  examined  all  the 
different  kinds  very  minutely,  and  having  expressed  himself 
highly  satisfied  witn  the  grandeur  of  the  scene;  which  certainly 
exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  kinds 
which  I  observed  he  cultivates  in  large  quantities  are  as  follows  :— 

Single  Reds.  —  Aimable  Rosette,  Gellert,  Madame,  THon- 
neur  de  Sassenheim,  Reine  de  Rouge,  Riche  en  Fleurs,  Rose  k  la 
Reine,  Acteur,  Superbissima  rubr6rum,  la  belle  Rose. 

Double  Reds. — Euterpe,  (rrossfiirst,  Hugo  Grotius,  II  Pastor 
fido,  Rosenkranz  von  Flora,  Superbe  Royal. 

Single  Blues.  —  La  belle  Violette,  Staaten  General,  Appius, 
I'Ami  de  Coeur,  Manteau,  Vulcain. 

Double  Blues,  —  A  la  Mode,  la  bien  aimee,  Nigritienne, 
mon  Ami,  Due  de  Penthifevre,  Perle  brillante. 

Single  YeUams.  —  Aurore  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Orange,  Jaune 
Merveille,  la  Pluie  d'Or,  Aidonia. 

Double  Yeilows.  —  Bouquet  d'Orange,  la  Favorite,  Ophir. 

Single  Whites.  —  Imp^riale,  Vainqueur,  la  jolie  Blandhe. 

Double  Whites.  —  Hermine,  Pass  Virgo,  Raath  van  Staaten. 

M.  Krause  had  also,  I  observed,  about  four  acres  of  early 
tulips^  in  a  very  vigorous  state  :  the  late  ones  were  not  ia  flower. . 
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Those  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  finest  grown,  and  in 
greatest  quantity,  were,  Due  von  Tholl,  Grande  Duchesse, 
Grootmeester  von  Maltha,  Wit  en  rood  horde,  Standart,  Tour- 
nesol.  Rex  rubroruin,  Beaut6  parfaite,  Braut  von  Harlem, 
Cerise  royale,  Aurora  Arachne ;  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
fine  seedlings,  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  next  in  rank  as  a 
bulb-grower  may  be  reckoned  M.  Limprecht  in  the  Koppen- 
strasse.  His  collection  of  hyacinths,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
last,  consists  of  bulbs,  which  are  extra  well  grown.  M.  Lim- 
precht forces,  on  an  average,  every  year,  from  12,000  to  15,000 
hyacinths,  in  pots,  for  tne  market.  The  early  tulips  were 
splendid.  M.  Limprecht  has  raised  a  variety  of  the  Due  von 
Tholl  from  seeds,  which  he  calls  Due  de  Berlin :  it  is  much 
larger,  and  finery-coloured,  and  is  said  to  force  better  than  the 
original.  Both  of  the  establishments  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  kept  in  a  very  orderly  and  business-like  manner.  In  fact, 
the  market-gardeners  and  florists  in  Berlin  are  rather  a  superior 
class  of  individuals:  of  the  former  you  shall  hear  more  at 
another  opportunity.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  enu- 
merate here  all  the  different  gardeners  that  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  branch  of  floriculture,  it  having  become  general ; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  the  collection  of  M.  D.  Bouchi  in 
Blumenstrasse ;  it  being  one  of  the  most  select  and  numerous 
in  Berlin  as  to  sorts.  M.  Bouchi  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
a  florist;  and,  certainly,  his  garden  is  worth  visiting,  not  only  for 
the  neat  and  orderly  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  but  for  the  rich 
collection  of  auriculas  which  it  contains,  and,  above  all,  the  ori- 
ginal and  interesting  habits  of  its  owner. 

The  Berlin  growers  generally  begin  to  plant  their  hyacinth 
bulbs  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber ;  the  ground  having  been,  the  previous  spring,  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  enriched  with  good  short  dung;  which  is 
planted,  in  summer,  with  cauliflowers,  kohlrabi,  or  stocks,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  made  an  article  of  trade.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  about  6  in.  deep,  in  rows  parallel  with  the  beds ;  the 
distance  between  the  rows  being  regulated  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  kinds ;  so  that  they  stand  free  of  each  other  when 
in  flower.  Many  fine  sorts  have  been  raised  from  seeds  here; 
and,  in  general,  the  seedlings  flower  the  third  year.  The  beds 
are  covered,  in  winter,  with  a  thick  layer  of  stable  litter,  which 
is  removed  early  in  spring.  The  ground  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  thirds  of  brown  sand,  with  a  portion  of  black 
vegetable  earth ;  and  the  subsoil  is  a  moist  white  sand.  Although 
an  immense  quantity  of  hyacinths  is  required  to  supply  the  de- 
mand in  Berlin  itself,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  those  grown  in 
that  city  is  sold  to  the  Vienna  and  Saxony  growers.  In  passing 
along  the  streets  in  Berlin,  scarely  a  dwelling-house  window  is  to 
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.^  Vax>  fl%^ifjs/fimkiiA<ikfHe>  VUm^iAJOa^.  Year. 

j,i||l M^yi  and iheiij^iieintbs  gmmn  iu  the  opea  paatiAiAwoBBiy 
jjfg^  sqU  at  6o  mucbper  bsisket.to  the  retailers^  for  mak]]i||  ^oU 
^(^iHlsy.  &c.  There  is,  however,  a  great  waat  of  a  rqgidar  veg§- 
XjgiJpli&  market;  flowers,,  fruits^  and  vegetables  beting,  in  genecal, 
.eiftubited  for  sale  in. the  streets  or  open  squares:  a: thing' va^ 
.incommodious.  —  Royal  Botanic  Gai-den^  Berlin^  May  4v  18S6i 

Ti'  .  — ^■■^— ■———■■■— — 

'■■'-' 

Art.  yi.     On  a  Mode  of  producing  Two  Crops  of  Grapes  Jr^imihe 
\  \  same  Vines  in  One  Year.    By  Mr,  James  Waldron,  Gardener  ta 
the  ArchlNshop  of  Armagh.  ^^ 

,  ,   I  NOW  send  you  the  short  sketch  I  promised  you  pf  my  mode 

,  of  treating  the  vines  that  were  under  my  care  at  Elmgrove, 

tloehampton,  and  which  produced  two  crops  in  the  year.  •  I 

shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  management 

tpf  all  the  houses  there,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two,pUs, 

'|fac|i  52  ft.  long.     When  I  went  to  Elmgrove  on  the  J5th-of 

*j,^^il  1833,  1  found  that  my  predecessor  had  beep  forciog^Xhe 

^viries  in  those  pits  since  Nov.  1832;  and  that  the  grfpe^i  isitboth 

pits  did  not  exceed  5  lb.     In  Nov.  1833,  I  began  tofot*e^4;be 

west  pit;  and  by  the  end  of  March,  1834*,  I  hcul  %  pt^eityigood 

crop  of  grapes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vines,  fit  to 

cut;  and  by  the  end  of  April -ail  the- grapes  were  gathered. 

The  other  pit  then  succeeded.     1  immediately  threw  open  the 

^pest  pit,  after  pruning  the  vines,  and  filled  tlie  border  Hrfth 

night  soil.     About  June,  the  buds  began  to  push,  and  they'ap- 

ypeared  very  strong.     1  then  shut  up  the  pit,  and  gave  very  little 

\fiip,'and  plenty  of  water,  but  no  fire;  and  on  Dec.  1834,  I  had 

a  fine  crop  of  grapes,  fit  to  cut,  and  well  coloured ;  besides  my 

vines  having  made  good  wood,  and  the  other  pit  coming  in,  as 

j^foi%,  in  succession.     In  the  autumn  of  1835,  I  had  another 

still  larger  crop  of  finer  fruit,  with  better  wood ;  and  the  other 

f:f)it  in  succession ;  and,  if  my  employer  had  not  been  so  very 

tnuch- alarmed  at  the  expense  of  about  12/.  for  coals,  I  should 

h^ve  had  another  crop  fit  to  cut  this  last  February,  which  would 

fiave  been  four  crops  in  one  year  and  eleven  months;  and. the 

^  vines  as  strong  again  as  they  were  when  I  first  had  the  caee  of 

them,  and  producing  double  the  quantity  of  fruit. 

..     Palace  Gardens^  Armagh^  April  11.  1836. 


?l  '      ,   ■  ~. 

Art.  VII.  On  a  new  and  economical  Method  df  preserving  Endive 
.  through  the  Winter.  By  Mr.  James  Cuthill,  Gardener  to  Capt. 
ivr^Trotter.  Dyrham  Park. 

tried 


^  '^^s  th<^  season  for  endive  is  fest  advancing,  I  send  you  th< 
^owf^  accouijt  ofi  m^ode.pf  preserving  that  plant,  which  I 
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FhirkiikutmlkndBoUthk^'ifiiiie^,    ^  9i7 


/bttn  Jauik  too  lolie  in  the  aul!Oltui  ii6  neeeive  (he  taditii  {^latiS 
fiait^  fiprdng  to  due  time.  I  coVei^ed'abdut  one  thcmsand  ftAi« 
gljawn^green  curled  endiveplants  over  with  pans  similar  ti>thb(to 
gencrolly used  for  strawberries  in  the  forcing  season;  and,  know- 
ing that  the  pans  would  neither  keep  out  the  frost  from  the  plants^ 
nor-  the  rains  from  the  border,  without  some  additional'  pro- 
tection, it  struck  me  that  leaves  would  be  better  than  any  other 
covering,  on  account  of  their  absorbing  the  moisture.  I  accord- 
ingly covered  the  whole  border  with  tree  leaves  to  the  thickness 
iof  9  In.,  after  getting  the  border  as  dry  as  the  autumn  would 
allow.  Nothing  more  was  done.  The  green  curled  endive^  so 
treated,  was  much  better  than  I  have  ever  had  it  in  frames ;  and 
two  heads  went  nearly  as  far  as  four,  on  account  of  evenr  leaf 
being  well  blanched.  I  am  quite  certain,  that  those  gardeners 
who  have  the  command  of  fine  light  ground  will  have  no  oc- 
casion to  use  frames  at  all.  The  ground  here  is  nearly  as  stiff 
as  toy  I  bav^  ever  seen  ;  and  it  is  more  liable  to  damp.  I  am 
alfeo  certain,  from  the  nature  of  leaves,  that,  where  people  cai^riot 
IJoiiirAafid  pans,  by  taking  the  best  dry  leaves,  the  plants  would 
>keep  nearly  as  well  without  as  with  pans. 
IJyfhim  Park  Gardens^  June  4.  1836. 


• » /• 


iVar.  VIU.  Florleultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  PfaMs 
.  n0uJ^  introdu^d  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated ini&e»if 
.     afid  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previoudy  extant  in  them  ;  suppl&nenttify 

to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  ^^  Encydopadia  qf  Planis/*  and  f/* 

the  "  Hortus  Britannicus*' 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3^,  6a.  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  oontaioing 
eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  3;.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  .>   . . 

Sweet* s  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containii^ 
four  plates ;  Sf.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don, 

"  Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

Maunds  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flotoer  Plants  cul' 
tivated  in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is.Gd,,  small  Is. 
E4ited  by  B,  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  '        / 

'"^ANXTNCtiLA^CEMy  Clematidece^  §  Ane^ion^riCje.  CUimtis 
"^  azurea  grandijlbra  Sieboldt  was  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Lodd^es's 
on  the  13th  Of  May  last;  and  Jig,  57.  is  reduced  to  the  scafe,,pf 
^  in.  to  1  ft.,  from  a  drawing  taken  of  It  by  Mr.  francis  ^aucn. 
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57 


May  15.  This  species  has  a  large  and 
beautiful  blue  flower,  nearly  4  in. 
across.  It  belongs,  apparently,  to  the 
division  ^nemoneflorae;  but  has  8  pe* 
tals  instead  of  4.  Messrs.  Loddiges 
received  the  plant,  about  seven  months 
ago,  from  Holland ;  and,  as  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  Java,  it  will  probably  be  found 
half-hardy,  or,  perhaps,  quite  hardy. 
We  delayed  taking  any  notice  of  it 
last  monUi,  hoping  that  it  would  have 
been  figured  and  described  in  some  of 
the  botanical  periodicals.  Further  de- 
tails respecting  it  will  be  given  in  the 
Sig^plement  to  our  Arboretum  et  Frutice- 
Htm  Britannicumj  which  will  appear 
very  shortly,  with  the  last  Number  of 
that  work. 
Vapaverdceie, 

SSnO.  ESCHSCHO'LTZ/J  88S69a  crdcea  Bentk.    Bot  mag.  1 9495. 

In  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  specimen  figured  of  this  plant,  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  says :  — ''It  has  been  remarked  by  several  of  my  English  friends,  that 
the  many  beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  by  the  indefatigable  Douglas,  succeed  better  in  the  hu- 
mid climate  of  Scotland,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  London :  thev  remun  longer 
in  perfection ;  the  flowers  are  frequently  larger,  and  the  colours  brighter." 
(Bot.  Mag,y  June.) 

Every  practical  gardener  must  be  a  aware  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  Some  alpine  and  American  and  Russian  shrubs  succeed 
better  in  the  cold  moist  climate  of  Glasgow,  than  they  do  in  the 
comparatively  dry  climate  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  succeed  ad- 
mirably at  Edinburgh,  which  do  not  thrive  in  the  gardens  about 
London,  and  which  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  £ubus  Chamsemorus  may  be  referred  to  as  a  proof  of 
what  we  state :  and,  also,  Oxycoccus  palustris,  and  some  indi- 
genous vacciniums,  heaths,  ferns,  &c. 

Legumindcecei  or  Yabdcece, 


2144.  KENNE^DY^ 
?  19384a  «  macroph:^Ua  Lindl.     loog-leafed    i.  lJ  or  15 


P   Swan  River 


i;i8G2 
1836    C    s.p   Botreg. 


'*  A  beautiful  green-house  twining  shrub,  introduced  by  Sir  James  Stirling 
from  iBwan  River  in  Kew  Holland.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Robert 
Mangles,  Esq.,  at  Sunning  Hill ;  whence  specimens  were  received  in  the  course 
of  last  summer.  A  pretty  mode  of  managing  such  plants  is  that  practised  in 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  twining  the  stems  round  and  round  to  stakes 
fixed  into  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  plant  is  compelled  to  grow  round 
itself.  The  result  of  this  is  the  collection  into  the  compass  of  a  bush  of  hun- 
dreds of  clusters  of  flowers,  which  would  otherwise  be  scattered  over  the  roof 
of  a  green-house,  and  too  fkr  removed  from  the  eye  to  enable  the  beautiful 
form  and  colour  to  be  distinctly  seen.'*  {Bot,  Beg,,  June.) 


iuppUmenlaiy  to  Entyc.  of'PlaiUs  and  Hort.  Brit,        359 
Kosdceee. 

150&  CItATf  GUS  CnU^MU  pnininUi  LinABtA.  ng.  ISIB;   rraaa.  C.  pruoUUli  Bhc.     UdtI 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  oblong,  unequally  serrate,  somewhat  gla- 
brous; spines  not  very  long,  straight;  peduncles  villous;  fruit 
obiong,  2- stoned. 

Dr.  Lindley  considers  this  as  "  ^parently  a  distinct  species  ortbom.inthe 
way  of  C  Crus-g6lli  ovalifAlia;  from  which  it  is  readily  Known  by  its  sha^j 
flower  stalks,  and  its  less  pear-sh^ied  fruits ;  each  of  which-  contung  two,  in- 
stead of  three,  stones."  The  genus  tVatas'gus  is  one  oF  the  very  few  that  we 
have  been  able  to  study,  and  make  up  our  mind  as  to  what  are  species,  and 
what  varieties,  in  the  collection  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in 
that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.    We  have  been  able  to  do  that  chiefly  ir 


e  of  most  of  the  sorts  having  produced  fruit  last  summer,  and,  also,  from 
seen  old  plants  of  some  of  the  more  rare  species  at  White  Knights, 
n  Castle,  and  Ham  House.     Perhaps  another  reason  why  we  hav 


arrived  at  satisfactory  conclusions  is,  that,  of  all  the  genera  of  hardy,  deciduc  . 
ligneous  plants,  (Tratte'gus  is  that  which  we  like  tbe  best.  We  know  of  no 
^us  that  is  BO  interesting  at  all  seasons,  and  that  produces  so  much  variety 
m  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  among  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  what  £'r)ca  is 
among  green-house  plants,  and  the  oak  and  tbe  pine  among^  forest  trees. 
From  the  thorns,  the  bark,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  something  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  plant,  which  is  more  easily  felt  than  described,  we  are  convinced 
that  this  very  handsome  kind  of  thorn  is  only  a  variety  of  C.  Criis-gilli. 
Nevertheless,  we  fully  admit  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Lindley's  description,  and 
agree  with  him,  that  it  is  a  very  distinct  sort, 
nr.  oraUfaila  LhvU.    Bot.  reg.  Isoa  i  tjaaa.  C.  onUifMli  Bon.    Hort  Biit.  No.  ISSH 

Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Variety.  —  Leaves  obovately 
wedge-shaped,  shining,  glabrous,  falling  oiFlate;  spines  strong, 
very  long;  pedicels  glabrous;  fruit  pear-shaped,  3-stoned. 

1531.  ViWVL^A  nOS  •  Ji9«n1ca  iVc 

The  double-flowered  variety  of  this  59 

handsome  early-flowering  hardy  shrub 
is  well  known  to  most  gardeners;  but 
the  single  state  of  tlie  species  is  com- 
paratively rare.  There  is  a  plant  of  it, 
however,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gar- 
den, which  flowered  this  spring,  and 
which  has  been  figured  in  the  British 
Flower-Garden  for  June.  Fig.  58.  is 
a  reduced  copy,  to  the  scale  of  2  in,  to 
1  ft.  Thb  figure  appeared  rather  too 
late  for  publication  in  our  Arboretum 
Britannicum ;  but  it  will  be  found  in 
Uie  Si^lement  to  be  given  with  the 
last  number  of  that  work. 

Onagracea. 

Fuchsia  discolor  Lindl,,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3498.)  is  never  injured 
by  the  winters,  even  of  Scotland. 

Fuchsias  and  veronicas,  with  large  woody  stems,  were  seen  by 
Mr.   Anderson    (who   accompanied   Captain  King  in   his  late 


S^  ^'     FidtittOiuna  and  Boianiial  Notices, 

voyaffe  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  southern  exCk'^riiTt^  of 
'Sbtitn.Ainericiiy  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Strait  of  Magelhaeds)  ' 
ajt  Port  Famine*  in  fiill  flower,  within  a  very  sho;rt  dist^c^  of 
jk^  base  of  a  mountaini  covered  for  two  thirds  down,  with  sho^ 
anil  with  the  temperature  at  36^  Fahr. 

**  The  Vdchaia,  certainly,  web  rarely  found  but  in  sheltered  spots ;  but  mot 
so  the  veronicas;  for  the  beaches  of  the  bays  on  the  west  side  of  Su  John's 
Island,  at  Port  San  Antonio,  are  lined  with  trees  of  the  latter,  growing  even 
fii)  the  very  wash  of  the  seai  There  is  no  part  of  the  strait  more  exposed  *" 
to  the  wind  than  this ;  for  it  faces  the  reach  to  the  west  of  Cape  Froward, 
jSown  which  the  wind  constantly  blows,  and  brings  with  it  a  succession  6f  rain, 
tdeet^  or  snow ;  and  in  the  winter  months,  from  April  to  August,  the  grofciiid 
b^l9v^Ciii'^itli  a  layer  of  soow  from  6  in.  to  2  fr.  or  3  ft.  in  depth.  Thori 
pi^  be,  ther^for^  somje  peculiar  quality  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  otherwise 
rigorous  climate  which  favours  vegetation;  for,  if  not,  these  comparatively 
dSidate  plants  could  not  live  and  flourish  through  the  long  and  severe  wiriters 
of  this  region."  (Journal  of  ike  Geographical  Society,  as  quoted  in  the  Mdt 
,4ifi^tJune.} 

**'  IMfr.  Low  of  Clapton  was  the  first  who  raised  this  kind  of 
'F&chsm  in  England. 
Grossuldcea  • 

71ft  RtBBS  rCaliforaUt    ?  1838    C    go    Sw.  fl..gar.  £.  i.  S40 

'*  msm  nmMMiaai  Badh,    [?  Smith,  In  R«ct's  qr<^3       MaUoir^tti^rf      A  or  5     mf    P&P' 

'-  Ther6  in  an  account  of  this  kind  in  our  p.  S8,  99.  Pro- 
fessor Don  and  Mr.  Bentbam  seem  to  consider  it  as  a  disttnct 
^t^ies.  We  may  be  mistaken ;  but,  from  havitig  observed  JR. 
friAyhsmoi,  2t  glutin^sum,  and  R.  sanguinemn,  in  the  Londbti 
Horticultural  &>ciety*s  garden,  and  in  various  nuraeries;  and 
Jbavipgy  b^idesy  a  healthy  vigorous-growing  plantjof  each  ip  <iur  C.. 
jjard^i;),.  wehave  not  the  slightest  doubt  otTth^  tHr^ ^^^i<t?^^g 
i)iily  yameties  of  one  species.  Professor  Doo  reeomniiends  « 
Mll'immpOBed  of  peat  and  loam ;  but  we  hare  seen  it^  Tn  seVenl 
places;  ^growing  in  common  garden  soil  as  vigorously  &*,^1^^ 

^*  The  leaves  evHt,  on  being  passed  through  the  hand,  an, agreeably  balsamic 
^dA^iBrt.  Ft^^Gard.,  Sime.)  '  ^^^^ 

•S>lilr»(.'t>'  -.1     •  '•  o    /  •  .    .!()    to 

XjentiSLnaceeB*  . 

794.  OESTU^NA 
e98S9^<9infHtA<ffi}^gf^  ^c£4^mi«il     OorU.o    U    KfwYork    ?18SI    S   U  3ft»«nAS.S496 

^"  TMsJjvferjr  pretty  annual,  which  was  raised  at 'the'fidtfltite 
^i^^^j^'^TSdhpur^h^  from  seeds  sent,  without  a  name^  by ,'J85^ 
jjrjbojms^  Chprn^de,  nurseryman.  New  York,  is  consmenred 
ibyiif8in.»tW«;J^Jtlooker- to  diiier  from  the  6.  quiitquefbiift^^if 
Linnaeus,  WilldenoW,  Lamarck,  and  Sprengel;  beeausielh^ 
iWUtlj^s  all  refer  to  the  figure  given  of  a  plant  under  iKs  6fcme^'* 
^n  the  jPM^a  Daniea,  whi^  differs  from  the  plant  figured  in  the 
X*aft^|ljaj5f:v  4n  hawig  the  leaves  ovate,  instead  of  acaitiirfwed. 
!^CmAct^^  terminal.      {Bot.Mq^, 

June.)  .'.■.-'•'  'I' .    •    -^  'n'iiHt 


supplemei^if^t(i,^^fl^S/fy^Si'^^  BnV.       ^^^ 


^  Sei'ds'Af^tTiis  handsome  anriu4l  Were  sent  from  Sah  Felipe  41 
j^ustin  to  Europe,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  in  1833  and  1834;  ^^4 
plants  flowered  in  the  open  borders  of  the  Glasigow  Bot&nic 
Garden  in  1835.  (Bci.  Mag.j  June.) 

146^  POINSETT/J  Gnu 

piilclitoima  On.     fidmt     il  ^3  or  1    Knr    Bt  S    Mexico    18M    C    U   Bot  mag.  S4BS 

This  plant  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  our  pa^es.  Seie 
in  p.  209.  256.  The  engraving  exhibits  a  splendid  display  of 
bright  scarlet  bracteas,  which  measure  nearly  a  foot  across^  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  plant  flowering  in  winter,  must  render 
it  a  desirable  object  in  every  garden  where  there  is  a  stove,  wh%7 
ther  for  ornamental  plants  or  pine-apples. 

'*  The  rose-like  whorls  of  bracteaa  which  terminate  the  branches  have  fitieh 
0eeii,  on  dve  large  plants  cultivated  at  Philadelphia^  as  much  as,^pjn.4Kp88y 
and  equal  in  colour  to  the  finest  tints  of  hibiscus  i^osa-sinensis.*'  (not,  MtUfm^ 
June.)  ^--^yjirl 

Orchidac€€e. 


-1  O   1      C'»- 


e; 


SSOSo.  •CRY^BE  liadK        < JTrKpia,  to  tionceal  x  whence  kntbn't,  ooaeealed ;  in  «IlnaiMi.lft«he JMlbier 

in  which  the  column  ia  hidden  dt  the  floral  envelopes.  —  LkuUey.)  [ra^  1872 

^ffiUfi^Lmm,  .mme^^p^ed-Jhtwwd    ifi  C9  orl    Ju     FO     Mexico     iSM   I^  {^yitf  Bot 

t .  This  ,pUnt  i&  remarkable  for  never  expending  ita<  sii^gj^f 
oiub-sb<iped  flowers,  the  edges  of  the  lip  turning  iiyward^iy^ji^ 
forming  a  sort  of  disk  at  the  end  of  the  flower.  It  req|iir^i^itjy# 
ff^^e  BiaiiiageiBent  as  Bietm  verecunda«  {Bot».  Iteg.f  Jane*)       t  r 

•2K3&I  BliHcerritook.     Barkei^i     ifCSI    cu     1  Ja    FkO    Bnxit   1835^  D   ^r.w    BM.mt«.S4d7 

**  ttnpbi^d  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  and  eommuiticat6d  ib 
«s,dh'fultildwm^  Jaimiary,  188a,  by  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  BkmitigfaAtti  BofMie 
fjbirdcifgu  tTI}^  whole  flower  ia  of  a  unifonn  pale  green  colour,  and  nearly  desr 
t^^ute  of  fragrance."  (^Bot  Mag,,  June.) 

SSSd^.  '*MORMO'DES  LmdL  (Mormo,  a  MghtAiMooklng  object,  a  goblin }  in  aHusion  to  thb 

strange  afipearance  of  the  flowen. — Limdleif,)  TD    r.v  .But  ng.  ISfli 

*atroparpi!irea  JUML    dark.puiple->fM0er«rf    £Q^    cu    f    d    DP    Coaat of flie Spaniah  Bfain    1834 

Sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  from  the  garden  of  John  Willmore^  ^sq^ 
of  Oldford,  near  Birmingham,  with  whom  it  flowered  for  the 
first  time. 

**  A  tender  stove  plant,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  Gaitos^UBii  €y6* 
ndches*  &c.  With  reference  to  orchideous  plants,  witb  ^u«  h^it^  iVny  in 
general  be  observed,  that  they  require  to  be  Kept  cool  and  iiry'  w^en  not  Jin  ft 
growing  state ;  to  be  forced  gently  into  growth ;  and^  idren  in  the  ftill  vigoiir 
of  their  vegetation,  to  have  a  copious  supply  of  moisture*  They  w31  at  ^t 
Isason  even  introduce  th«r  roots  into  water,  if  theiy  .aca  allowed,  and  fltoui^ 
tb^more  under  such  treatpieat."  (Bot.  Reg^^  Jufie.}  .  ^  . ! 

85370.  »TBICHOPrLIAZ^iu«L  (TV^jLa hair;  and^ltoiHA^an.,  Th««|ith«yof  t^ 

ooncealedbdowacapflurmouatraviththreetnftroCbaiTii.--£lMit      'rb'>'>w    JBotteKTMS 


:  /'  A  b^u^ifu^.and,  h^ly  cunous  pl4n^^on9^i49fit^^nt^niifQ||asu|[y 
Qeorge  Baixer,  Es^  -■    /•  » i  «*   -•  ^  ■«         *t  ^    t 

tins  plant,  it  inay  oe 

same  treatment  as  maxillarias 
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8547.  DENDRO^BIUM  88806    macnMUcbyum. 

In  the  Bat,  Reg,  for  June,  1836,  D.  Lindley  mentions  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  had  received  a  dried  spe- 
cimen of  It  from  Ceylon ;  on  examining  which,  he  *'  found  a  minute  blanciied 
portion  of  it  that  seemed  still  alive :  tnis  was  fastened  by  a  nml  and  shred  to 
a  damp  shady  wall  in  a  stove  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  where  it  gradually  recovered  its  green  colour,  and  began  to  grow.  By 
tending  it  carefully,  and  not  feeding  it  until  it  had  recovered  the  effects  of  its 
lonff  fast,  while  buried  between  two  sheets  of  brown  paper  in  a  dry  chest,  it 
gradually  recovered,  and  grew  into  a  plant,  the  offspring  of  which  has  been 
distributed."  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1865.) 

8554.  EPIDE'NDRUM  [Bot  reg.  1867 

•88741.  annenlacum  LimdL    aphc&Ucobmnd'Jkwered    jg  US    pr    f   ju    Ci    Brasil    18S4   D    p.r.w 

This  species  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Rollinson  of  Tooting ; 
and  it  is  readily  increased  by  division  of  its  tufted  stems. 

**  It  was  first  seen  in  England,  in  flower,  in  the  year  1835,  at  one  of  those 
splendid  exhibitions  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which 
attest  more  strongly  than  even  the  country  residences  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  English  gardeners.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dazzling  scarlet  or  pink  of  various  Kinds  of  Cactacese,  and  surrounded  by 
the  brilliant  plumes  of  Chinese  azalea  flowers,  that  weighed  down  their  grace- 
ful branches,  which  really  seemed  as  if  they  were  proud  of  the  lovely  burdens, 
from  a  basket  of  humble  moss,  a  little  tufl  of  stems  of  this  species  was  seen 
to  rear  its  modest  head,  as  if  in  hopelessness  of  attracting  notice  in  so  gay  a 
company.  The  neatness,  however,  of  its  tinv  flowers,  the  pleasing  tint  of  its 
apricot-coloured  petals,  the  elegant  form  of'^  their  slightly  nodding,  or  even 
droopine,  clusters,  and  the  novelty  of  their  form  is  so  well-known  a  genus  as 
Epidendrum,  arrested  the  curious  observer,  who  soon  found  the  symmetry  and 
simpleeleganceof  the  little  blossoms  of  Epid^ndrum  armeniacum  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  those  more  obvious  beauties  that  adorned  its  gaudier  rivals.'* 
(Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

treg.  1870 
•Skinner^  Bateman  HSa     Skinner*t     il[Sl    cu    f   Jl    G  W    Cumana    1834    D    p.r.w    BoL 

Found  in  August,  18S4<,  near  Cumana,  by  Mr.  Skinnen 

**  It  is  not  a  pretty  species,  but  it  is  very  distinct  from  any  previously  de- 
scribed, and  is  remarkable  for  its  stems  being  dilated  at  the  upper  end,  like  some 
of  the  species  of  Dendrdbium.*'  (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

948S.  HABENA'RIA  [reg.  1858 

82506(1  *procdra  LhuU,     taXLstemmed    ^  I2S3    cu    2    au    WO    Sierra  Leone    18S5    D    p.r.w    Bot 

**  This  plant  must  have  the  heat  of  a  damp  stove,  when  in  a  growing  state ; 
but  will  doubtless  partake  of  the  habits  of  its  kindred  species,  in  requiring  a 
longer  period  of  coolness  and  dryness,  while  its  roots  are  at  rest,  afler  the 
leaves  have  perished."  (Bbt.  Reg.,  June.) 

lAilidcece. 

1080.  JSryACI'NTHUS 

'  •apidltui  SmitM     tfSkB.JIowering    tf  A  or  ^     f    Blai«h    Zante     1826    O     Lp    Bot  reg.  1869 

'^  Ripe  seeds  of  this  plant  were  gathered  in  April,  1886,  in  the  island  of 
Zante,  by  H.  F.  Talbot,  Ksq.,  and  were  raised  in  his  garden  at  Laycock  Abbey, 
Wilts.  As  a  species,  it  is  well  marked  by  its  crowned  sessile  half  erect  flowers, 
and  the  double  membranous  bracts  that  subtend  it."  (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Pontederdcess. 

9fi9.  PONTEDE^R/il 
*nBBa   cnraiea  Mamnd    hlue-Jhwered    ft  A  or  2    au    B    N.  America    1880    D    b    Bot.  gard  S51 

**  From  the  unexpected  loss  of  the  specimen  from  which  our  drawing  was 
taken,  we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  be  more  than  a  variety  of 
P.  cordita.  When  the  plant  flowers  again  this  shall  be  noticed."  (Bot.  Gard., 
June.) 


Foreign  Notices  :  — Spain,  S63 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

SPAIN. 
(CofOknied  from  p.  208.) 

**  Section  across  the  CastileSy  between  Valencia  and  Gijon. — The  P,  halepensia 
is  found  on  the  sands  of  the  Albufera  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  extends,  probably  uninterruptedly,  across  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Xucar.  Above  it,  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  Sierra, 
I  nave  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  P.  hispanica,  as  before  stated ;  and  on 
the  north  side  are  the  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  sylvestris.  The  Alcarria  and  dis- 
trict near  the  junction  of  the  Tagus  with  its  peat  western  branch  the  Gua- 
diela,  where  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  puie,  have,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
other  species  than  the  P.  halepensis.  This  locality,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacedon, 
is,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  northern  iunit  of  this  species,  as  the 
Sierra  de  Cuenca  is  the  southern  limit,  certainly  in  Europe,  of  the  P. 
sylv^tris. 

''  Reaching  the  foot  of  the  Guadarrama,  which  b  in  the  line  of  section,  the 
P.  Pinaster  is  seen  forming  the  lower  zone,  but  has  nearly  disappeared ;  and 
above  it  is  a  vast  mass  of  P.  sylvestris,  which  forms  the  noble  forest  of  S. 
Udefonso ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  order  prevails  in  those  of  the  Tietar,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Talavera,  and  in  the  same  range;  where  pitch  and  tar  are 
made  in  considerable  quantities. 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  order  exactly  prevails  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  plain  of  Kew  Castile,  in  ascending  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca  and 
Guadarrama.  After  crossing  this  central  range,  the  scanty  remains  of  forest 
in  Old  Castile,  between  the  Guadarrama  and  Valladolid,  are  of  the  Pinea, 
according  to  information  I  have  received.  In  approaclung  the  chain  which 
divides  Leon  from  Asturias,  the  oak,  Q.  pr^ina  ?,  is  topped  by  the  beech, 
which  is  at  the  Puerto  of  Pojares,  on  the  road  to  Oviedo;  and  below  it,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  range,  are  other  oaks,  elms,  and  chestnuts,  to  the  sea.  I 
could  not  ascertain  tnat  any  pines  exist  in  the  elevated  range  of  Asturias,  the 
beech  occupying,  as  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  highest  level.  The  P.  pectinata,  which 
is  next  in  the  series,  does  not  appear  untd  you  reach  the  Western  Pyrenees. 

**  The  districts  not  included  m  these  sections  are  Catalonia,  in  which,  from 
the  coast  as  &r  as  my  observation  has  extended,  there  is  only  the  P.  hale- 
pensis, which  is  in  large  quantities,  every  hamlet  and  village  having  a  propor- 
tion, which  would  be  much  more  valuable,  but  for  the  barbarous  practice  of 
polling,  or  cutting  off  the  branches,  so  fatal  to  the  fir  tribe,  and  which  com- 
pletely defeats  the  purpose  meant  to  be  obtained  by  it,  of  procuring  a  larger 
quantity  of  timber  on  a  given  extent  of  ground.  There  are  said  to  be  three 
kinds  of  pine  on  Monserrat ;  but  they  escaped  my  observation  the  more  easily, 
as  it  is  impossible,  in  the  manner  the  trees  are  cut,  to  distinguish  a  species; 
from  individuals  with  only  a  small  bunch  of  branches  at  the  top  of  a  trunk 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  P.  hispanica  may  be 
found  in  the  upper  region  of  the  mountain ;  and  a  desideratum,  in  this  part, 
would  be,  to  follow  the  line  from  the  coast  to  the  forests  of  P.  hisp&nica  on 
the  Essera,  to  ascertain  (which  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  doing) 
whether  there  is  a  species  or  more  interposed  between  tne  P.  halepensis  and 
P.  hisp&nica,  in  ascending  from  the  coast  level.  [From  a  communication  from 
the  author,  dated  Dec.  9. 1835,  we  learn  that,  afler  more  muture  consideration, 
he  is  inclined  to  place  the  P.  hisp&nica  above  the  P.  Pinea,  but  still  Mrithout 
considering  the  point  as  quite  settled.] 

'*  In  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  confines  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  on  the 
river  which  gives,  the  name  to  the  former  kingdom,  is  a  valley  named  Roncal^ 
which  produces  the  timber  used  at  Zaragoza,  and  which  they  assured  me  was- 
of  excellent  quality.    1  could  obtain  no  certain  information  about  the  species 


oMm  M^irhMi  is,  moM  proMily,  ekli«r^P.  ttHdaiti,  M  F;  iyffMis  t  kkm^ 
liWv  tlw  btler.    The  aiyoiiiiiie  coimtry  t&  the  weM»  the  Roiice»vril€»4irtrict, ' 
b  tidied  with  die  P.  peetmkta,  like  the  oppcttife  ride  of  the  Rreneh  Pv-  ' 
reaeet.  Aloiig  the  whole  coast  of  tlie  Herra  Galiente,  as  fhr  as  the  Semuiii  de  • 
Ronday  I  believe  no  other  species  to  exist  than  the  P.  halep^nsis.    On  the 
wesieni  coast  of  Andalusia  are  P.  halep^nsis  and  P.  Pfnea.    The  latter  forms' 
a  flDiest,  through  which  the  old  road  passes  from  Uterra  to  Seville^  which  is  ' 
1^  followed  by  horsemen  and  muleteers.    In  the  Sierra  Morena  I  saw  no 
native  j^mes;  but  I  believe  the  species  which  properly  represents  that  rqgioiiy 
and  which  is  found  cultivated,  is  die  Plnea,  wnich  probably  extends  into  the 
soiitfaem  provinces  of  Portugal.    In  Lower  Estremadura  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  pinares  or  pine  forests. 


FbmiSecikmaenmsikeCtutaet. 

a,BflM«rBifenr.  a,Oak,eb«ttnut,baiel,ft6,of  Aaturiai.  P.  P,  Pmrto  de  F^UM*  ^Beedi. 
tL  Oak  of  CasCtle  (Q.  priBina).  V,  VaUadolid.  e,  P.  Pinea  (tMae  pine).  O.  Guadamma  xants, 
£P.  tjUHtiia,  formioff  the  upper  lone  of  the  range,  g,  P.  Pin&ster.  k.  Oak  (QaircoB  70MI, 
Mmemm,  Ac.)  M,  Madrid,  i,  P.  balep^ntia,  Etuina,  ftc.,  of  Alcaifia.  g.  P.  PinUter.  /,  P.  trl- 
▼€»tKia,  of  Val  de  Cabrac  &  C.  Sierra  de  Cuenca.  k,  P.  hiipiiiicar  k,  P.  halep^ntia.  V, 
Valencia.    M,  Mediterranean. 

**  The  respective  lines  of  vegetation  of  the  pine  as  to  aldtude,  established 
by  these  observadons,  give,  in  the  ascending  series,  P.  hal^)^8is,  hispinica. 
Pinaster,  Pinea  ^in  Old  Castile),  pectin^ta,  sylv^stris,  and  uncin^ta.  The 
Pfinea  also  occupies  a  much  lower  range  in  the  nat  of  the  Guadalquivir,  where 
it  is  equal  with  the  balep^nsis,  thus  varying  its  nadve  habitats  consiikrably. 
The  value  for  economical  purposes  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  ascent,  the 
order  increasing  being,  halepensis,  Pindster,  Plnea,  hispdaica,  pecdnka,  syl«* 
v^adris,  and  uncmata. 

^  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  naming  these  qpedes,  the  otAf 
certain  mode  of  disdncdon  has  been  followed,  which  is  that  founded  on  the 
friut  or  cones ;  the  other  characters,  of  colour,  of  length  of  spicuk,  and  other 
artifidal  methods,  only  tend  to  mislead,  and,  even  to  the  experienced  eye^ 
should  be  viewed  with  extreme  caudon.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate 
informatioB  is  so  great  as  to  be  nearly  insurmountable.  The  subject  has  been 
litde  attended  to,  scarcely  at  all;  and  the  observations  even  of  the  transbnor 
of  linnseus,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  of  that  period,  in  this  depart* 
ment,  only  mislead. 

*^  It  is  far  from  being  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  the  species  in  tins  vwl 
covntry  are  confined  to  those  in  this  list ;  it  is  possible  more  mav  exist,  b«t 
they  re^uffe  examinadon  and  proof,  and  more  than  the  idea  held  by  wamf 
people  m  Spain,  that  every  thing  and  every  species  is  to  be  found  on  tfcteir  ion. 

**  In  examining  the  forests,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  misled  by  loeai 
namesy  wluch  are  exceedingly  varied  in  the  difierent  provinces,  and  omi  d* 
not  apply  to  species  at  alL  in  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  for  instance^  they  km^e 
a  term  ap^ied  to  a  tree  in  a  particular  state  of  foliage,  and  of  stonted  form, 
or  what  tne  French  call  *  rabougri,'  in  distincdon  from  a  sound  and  welt 
g^^awii^  tree. 

**  The  Oaks,  —  The  ever^een  oak  is  one  of  the  leading  vegetaUe  features  of 
nearly  aU  Spam.  The  native  woods  of  Araeon,  of  the  greater  part  of  €at»- 
Ioaia»  of  the  Castiles,  Estremadura,  Andidusia,  Vdencia,  and  Murda^  are 
formed  in  a  great  measure  of  a  species  which  has  been  little  noticed,  and  hna 
aopdred  an  unfortunate  appelladon,  that  of  f;ramunt]a,  from  having  been 
observed  in  a  remnant  of  a  wood  near  Montpeher,  which  is  a  kindred  soil  and 
cUmate  to  the  middle  and  southern  regions  of  Spain.  This  spedes  is  quite 
iliiUBMil  fiain  the  Q,  /^lex,  its  nearest  congener.  The  leaves  are  thicker,  moM- 
TQtmimtwtiim  jpoiate,  of  a  dsil  sUueoas  green,  and  the  tree  altogether  ^*« 
more  compact  and  less  gracefoi  forai  than  the  Italian  itex.    The  great^^mkl 
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csMAljia  liiftNPtf^-  h»w«if«rf  eiVkfliM  ii»  t^if -luspros,  iHiidi  «i!0'triWi|  «ltfu 
wlMihia^psrlMtipQ  ave  ««  good  at^  or.  superior  to.  a  chestnut:.    To  gif««tttiM.' 
tw9eriui89  Ui€v  ofttst  be  ke]^  a%  at  finit,  tliey  have  a  conaiden^ltf  tastinf  the  ;•> 
taQf|i]^^.iik<i>4ae  other  species,  which  disappears  in  a  few  days,  and  tiQcooatik. 
toi^  ihe>«eepticism.  of'Some  writera,  who  assert  that  both  sweet  and  bitter. afo>i 
th^^coduoe  of  the  same  tree,  and  that  thetr  sweetness  is  no  character.  Thene,'- 
are  the  eUihle  acorns  of- the  ancients^  which  they  believed  fattened  the  tunaf  •: 
fisbit  <^. their  passage  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean;  a  fiu>le  anly*'*.^ 
f  rpvinghthat  tbey^  grew  on  the  delicious  shores  ar\d  rocks  pf  Andalusia,  wjiich^  - 
unhappiiyi  is  no  longer  the  case.    Remains  of  them  may,  however,  stUL  ba-.^ 
tt^s^^^fi  west^  and  they  pro^icedthe  Celebrated  salted  meats  of  Midagtt^  -v 
and  that  vicinity.    These  are  the  bellotas,  which. Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sanch^^U 
gathered  herseU*  in  La  Mancha>  where  they  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection^, 
and  sent  to  the  duchess,  wishing,  instead  of  their  being  only  the  best  of  their ' 
kind,  they  were  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs.     I  have  frequentfv  seen  them  pro-  . 
duc^d  by  incRVrduida  and  offered  to  the  company,  as  bonbons  are  in  soi^e 
counbfief*rwith  a ^ort-of  apology  for  their  small- intrinsic  value,  from  their  sim 
andHavour.    This  species  is  beyond  question  very  hardy,  I  bdieve  even  more 
so  than  the  /'lex  of  Italy.    It  ascends  the  sides  of  the  SierraS)  in  the  inete^^ 
meifit  rq|ion  of  the  centre  of  Castile,  and  in  Aragon  is  seen  within  the  limitfiT^ 
of  the  Pinus  sylv^stiis  and  imcinktaj  as  also  in  the  cold  and  wintry  valley  of 
Andorra. '  The  widest- forests  of  it  are  now  in  Estremadura,  where  the  best^ 
sausages  and  other  salted  meats  are  made  from  the  vast  herds  of  swine  which  ' 
arb  bred  itt'them.     This  species  [Q.  gramuntia]  ought  to  be  denomin^tfe^'d; 
hispMc^,  instead  of  a  Wecdc  and  obscure  name  from  a  wood,  which  f  *  haVeV'^ 
heafd  no«  longer  exists,  where  the  tree  may  possibly  not  hav^  been  a  ilatf^fiy ^ 
altiwi^  the  fliiiiate  lind  soil  of  Lower  Languedoc  very  much  resemble  than  iit^ 
the  two^tegions  of  Spain  to  which  this  tree  is  confinedr  ''^1 

'Q.  Vhir%  The  genuine  Qu^rcus  Pl&n  grows  in  the  first,  or  hnmid,  region,  ^ 
and  aloHe^WDuld  seme  to  indicate  the  difierence  of  climate  of  that  part  of  fhe'^ 
peninsula.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilboa,  Santander^anfd^^ 
Asfinrias/wbere,  no  doubt;  it  was  once  much  more  abundant.  The  Qu^rcul 
hispftniea  [onr>  gran^ntia}  is  not  found  in  that  division,  but  appears  tfa^;^' 
instntit  yen  cross  the  boundaries  assigned  to  it;  nor  is  the  Q./Mex  found  in* 
either  6f  the  other  tWo.  The  habitats^  would  indicate  a  dry  climate  as  best"^' 
suioed  tO'thk  vdioable  species. 

4^'»A:  beautiful  species  was  observed  by  Cavanilles,  in  die  eastern  piort  of  the  ' 
kingflkii&vof  Valeoeia^  and  named  by  him  Q.  valentina.  A  good  plate  Is  gtveti  ^ 
in-i^y/Scpwet  Pia^Oarwm^  -which  is,  unfortunately,  the  only  tree  he  has  figurad.;^ 
He  mentions-its  having  the  valuable  property  of  ripening  the  acorns  a  moiflh '^^ 
80tiiwr'^bnj.l^e  other  species.  They  are  however  bitter,  and  fit  only  fdf 
ammiiUi  >  This  species  is  hot  fer  spread.  The  district,  it  was  observed,  48^  in^ 
theiTiarra  Galiente;  bvit  I  saw  the  branches  of  it  in  a  corral  m  La  MandiV^-^'* 
neasKViddiepeoas,  where  it  had  been  brought  from  the  adioinin^  hrHs  for  ii|iel'<i^? 
Tilia^is  fttnuch  colder  conntry,  and  quite  within  the  middle  region.  I1)eliiv% 
it  ^  br  MO^eai  with  the  Qu^cus  ^llota  of  the  catalogues,  wbidi  ^  stste(i^t<y'^« 
be'4i^aiitiva:oFBarbary,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  named  by  some  mbappMcatibft.  "^ 
of  lhaN8^99ish  tevm  beilofas,  which^  means  acorns  generally.  These  evergrctil  ^^ 
oak^are  t«rBied«  in  the  country,  encinas,  to  distingaish  them  from  tfa^rdli£st,K> 
or  deciduous  oaks,  and  the  cork  trees,  which  have  the  specific^fname:  ofS; 
aDoroe^ne^  ::  "  * 

ih-S^bis!' lastt  apecies  is  spread  through  the  Tierra  Caliente  in  ati  its  BXti^m^f'^ 
but*«tB  moat  libuRdant>-in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  whence  the  principal  expotta:'^ 
hansa^beeii  mads.  The  forests  of  Lower  Andalusia  are  pioceedms  aps^txr.^ 
exiifralionk  A  contract  has  lately  been  made  for  the  extnictXDn^f  a^juaoti^j: 
ofhthe  Enest  bark  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  the  neighWirhoodof  Sevilla^  3 
wWeit  haflfhiiherto  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  inauaneyrresidl^t' 
fr<ijn»./lhia.l^aBgBiaJ.bara  understood  was  app^edt  to  boilcfing  tiMtnflnp'tbanvc 
atiMadiMA'babtf'tOtabow  the  manoar  in  wJneb.baaiiieesia  o^ctnqtiybiii^itaiQT 

iifllM^ijif4*^  No>-  73.  .  s ',;.,.  '■    -.  r'  •     ■  '■•  rt'B' tfc  ■;  '  '  r  r  - ' if "«i  }n^n.  hm  x'rffoniju  mam 
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^  _  Um  cQQtractorB  were  compelled  to  take  the  inner  bark  as  wdl  as  the 
outer>  which  forms  the  cork.  This  inner  rind  is  only  fit  for  tanning,  and 
was  an  encumbrance  to  the  parties,  who  had  no  demand  for  it,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  abroad  to  seek  for  purchasers.  The  evil  is,  that  the  stripping  it 
kills  the  tree;  so  that  this  contract,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  temporary  gain, 
will  be  the  cause  of  a  national  loss  of  a  prodigious  number  of  valuable  trees. 
The  form  of  this  tree  is  much  more  beaudfuT  than  that  of  the  encina,  as  it 

frows  with  more  fireedom,  and,  in  the  districts  suited  to  it,  attains  a  great  height, 
t  is  little  seen  in  the  middle  region,  excepting  in  Estremadura,  and  in  a  wood 
near  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  where  I  believe  it  is  mixed  with  the  encina.  1  can- 
not positively  assert  it  to  be  so,  having  passed  it  rapidly ;  but,  if  it  be,  this  is 
its  northern  limit. 

*'  A  noble  species  is  associated  with  the  iSuber,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibraltar,  where  I  met  with  it  in  ascending  through  a  forest  to  the  left  of  tl^ 
common  route  to  Cadiz»  above  Los  Barrios.  We  were  compdled  to  quit  the 
road  on  account  of  the  floods,  which  made  the  regular  line  impassable,  and  to 
scramble  up  amidst  masses  of  sandstone,  where  it  was  growing  with  the  Sub&r 
and  jShodod^ndroUy  and  other  beautiful  plants.  This  species,  one  of  the 
^est  of  the  Buropean « trees,  and  which  has  not  yet  found  itswa^  into  our 
nurseries,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  the  Quercus  austr^lis  of  Link. 
Tbeleaf  is>verv  laree  and  ovate,  with  small  indentures.  The  acorns  might  be 
easily  procured  in  October,  or  the  beginning  of  November,  firom  Gibraltar, 
where  the  species  could  be  preserv^,  and  gradually  removed  to  a  more 
:nerthem  climate.  The  Quercus  coccifera,  or  kermes  oak,  is  found  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  southern  division,  and  as  far  north  as  near  the  central  line  of 
Spaii^ ;  but  I  think  it  does  not  pass  the  Guadarraroa  range.  There  are  said  to 
be  two  kinds;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  spray,  or  young  shoots,  of 
other  species,  which  sometimes  resemble  it,  may  have  caused  this  idea. 

''  Deaduotu  Oaks.  The  uplands  of  Castile,  the  Alcarria,  and  Guadalaxara 
districts,  the  4ieighbourhood  of  Leon  and  of  Valladolid,  at  a  corresponding 
.  elevation  with  that  of  the  encina,  offer  an  oak  thought  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be 
the  Q.  prksinsL,  q£  Bosc;  but  there  is  not  an  absolute  certainty  of  it;  and  I 
never  crossed  any  of  these  districts  in  the  fruit  season.  Another  species, 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  if  it  be  not  the  Q,  lusitanica,  grows  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Sierra  de  eegura  with  the  Q,  Encina.  At  a  parallel  above  these, 
on  the  Somosierra,  at  ^S.  Ildefonso,  and  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  ascending 
to  the  Barranco  de  SWJuan,  where  it  forms  the  upper  zone  of  forest,  above 
the  Q.  JSnctna,  is  seen.tne  Quercus  Toza  or  Tauzin,  or  its  variet}^  pubescens. 

**  Q.  M'gUop*.  \  In  the  Sierra  de  Morena  is  found  the  'Quercus  .^gUops, 
but  it  is  rare,!qwing  to  a  prejudice  of  the  peasantry  that  it  causes  abortion  in 
the  broQd  mare. 

**  The  (Quercus  'Robur  is  the  most  abundant,  and  almost  the  only  species  in 
the  whole  of >  thci  northern  district,  or  first  region ;  such  parts,  at  ieast,  as  I 
visited.  .It  gxtends  through  Navarre,  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  maritime  Castile, 
Qnd  Asturias ;  l^ut  I  never  saw  it  in  the  middle  region^  where  it  is  immediately 
replaced  h^  the  other  kinds  above  mentioned.  The  oaks  in  the  park  or  outer 
groun4s  of  Araojuez  are  of  this  species,  but  they  have  evidently  been  planted; 
'  and,  whether  from  the  soil  not  suiting  them,  or  from  over  irrigation,  are  bad 
^ecim^s  of  it.  By  a  singular  prejudice,  which  we  may  well  pardon,  the  oak 
for  the  :sculpture  of  the  cathedral  of  Pamplona  was  brought  from  England,  as 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  that  place,  whilst  it  is  the  common  speeies  of  the 
uemhbpurhopd. 

Q  Toza  ai^d  Q.  pubescens.    The  other  kinds  in  the  northern  region  are  the 

,  Toza  and  pubescens,  rarely ;  and  the  variety  (I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 

name)  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Pyrenees.     I  am  ignoraat  of  the 

,  species  of  deciduous  oaks  which  grow  in  Catalonia,  where  there  is  a  consider- 

able  qu^ptity,  having  been  in  that  countrj^  in  a  backward  spring,  before  the 

leaves  Jw;^re  sufficiently  developed.    There  is  also  beech,  which  is  exported, 

imt  lam  ?iot.acquJunted  with  the  locality. 
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**  In  an  economical  view>  there  is  a  lamentable  ddi^ciehcy  in  thid  catelogM 
In  the  whole  of  the  species  enumerated  in  the  southern  and  middle!  i^ons^  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  be  a  single  one  which  produces  good  timber.  The  !^st  is 
t^e  Q,  Encmoy  which  is  heavy^  and  unfit  for  most  uses,  and  is  now  uofoi^ 
tunately  the  only  firewood  in^  most  parts  of  Gastile,  which  is  hourly  diminiaht- 
kig  the  scanty  stock  that  yet  remains.  The  mode  of  cuttine  increases  thfe 
evil ;  the  practice  of  the  peasantry  almost  invariably  being  to  level  the  whole 
tract  which  they  attack.  The  consequence  is,  that  th«»e  is  a  tolerably  vigoroM 
spring  from  the  stocks*  This  is  soon  cut,  when  a  more  feeble  spring  takes 
place,  and  is  ^ain  levelled;  after  which  Operation  being  repeated  a. few  times, 
every  remnant  is~annihilated,  and  the  country  reduced  to  the  open  waste  it 
now  exhibits.  In  the  oak  tribe  it  is  of  vast  consequence  to  have  standard 
treesy  as  the  fruit  is  not  blown  about,  and  has  a  scanty  power  ofsViqgetation, 
which  is  soon  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  acorns  fall  in  a  mass  under- 
neath the  tree,  where  they,  are  soou  devoured  by  various  animals,  or  spring  in 
situations  where  they  cannot  thrive;  whilst  the  seeds  of  the  sycamore,  or  ash, 
or  pines,  are  transported  by  the  winds  about,  and  have  infinitely  greatet*  chance 
of  being  perpetuated.  The  ash  grows  along  the  foot  of  the  Guadarrama  range, 
but  not  farther  south,  to  my  knowledge.  The  elms  and  poplars,  aiid  other 
trees  of  similar  description,  are  not  intended  to  be  noticed,  being  of  little  vakie 
compared  with  the  more  important  species  enumerated. 

*'  Should  it  be  intended  seriously  to  establish  woods  and.  forests  in  Spml^ 
which  must  be  done  before  any  regular  improvement  can  take  place,  the 
C2uercus  Cerris,  and  probably  the  apennina  and  sessiliflora,  which  grows  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  the  southern  and  middle  p[p^ 
vinces,  uid  above  ^  the  larch,  of  which  the  value  is  quite  unknownj  aiid  foe 
which  they  have  vast  tracts  of  waste  peculiarly  suited. 

'*  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  naval  resources  for  building  may  be  said  not?  to 
exist.  With  tbeexception  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  Q.  i2dbur  {?|)eduncullkta] 
in  the  northern  provinces,  only  to  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  expense, 
there  is  in  the  wide  range  of  this  magnificent  country  absolutely  none.a^raS^^ 
able  for  such  purposes.'* 

(7*0  be  continued,y 
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The  Professorship  of  Botany  at  KingU  College  has  been  giveft  to^MP.  D^iVfd 
Don,  Librarian  of  the  Linnsean  Society;  a  circumstance  which  we  are  exceedingly 

flad  of  on  various  accounts.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Professor 
)on's  Introductory  Lecture,  May  2.,  as  we  had  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  seven 
years  before,  in  the  London  University.  Ilapid  indeed  has  been  the  progress 
of  scientific  botany  in  London  since  that  period;  mainly,  as  we  believei, owing 
to  Dr.  Lindley's  having  had  the  courage  to  commence  teaching  the  Natural 
System,  infirtead  of  the  Linnaean  method.  Professor  Don  did  not,  as  fer  as 
we  could  hear,  state  what  mode  of  teaching  he  intended  to  pursue;  but  We 
have  no.> doubt  it  will  be  one  analogous  to  that  qfDr.  Lindley^s,  and  calculated 
to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants,  rather  than'  a  mere 
key  to  the  discovery  of  their  names..  In  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to'  the 
names  of  modern  botanists  who  have  advanced  the  science,  we  were  glad  to 
observe  that  Professor  Don  included  that  of  Du  Hamel.,  W6  doubt  much  if 
Du  Hamel's  merits  as  a  vegetable  physiologist  are  duly  appreciated  Iri  this 
country.  It  is  astonishing  to  us  to  look  back  and  reflect  oH  the  nuinber  of 
years  which  British  botanists  and  gardeners  have  been  in  becoming  acquaint^ 
with  the  doctrines  which  were  perfectly  familiar  to  Du  Hamel  in,  the  middle 
of  the  last  century :  for  example,  the  ascent  of  the  Sap  absorbed  by  the  roots 
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ttomgh  the- soft  wood^  its  maturation  in  the  leaves;  and  its  descent  by  th« 
inner  bark. 

S<nUh  London  Florieulfural  Society,  —  The  first  general  meeting  and  flower 
show  of  the  above  Society,  for  the  present  year,  took  place  at  the  Horns 
Tavern,  JCennington,  on  April  the  7th.  The  show  of  flowers  may  be  con- 
sidered-as  magnificent,  considering  the  severity  of  the  season :  every  taUe  of 
the  large  ball-room  was  thickly  studded  with  the  most  superb  specimens,  and, 
amongst  others,  that  singular  plant  Tropse^olum  tricolorum  was  most  distin- 
guished This  plant,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  floral  world,  was  lost,  many 
year84igo,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea ;  and  the  restoration  of  it  has  afforded 
much  pleasure.  There  were  abundance  of  azaleas,  salvias,  primulas,  roses, 
camellias,  oxalises,  magnolias,  cyclamens,  ericas,  &c.  Catcleugh  of  Chelsea 
exhibited  a  splendid!  show  of  pelargoniums,  consisting  of  all  the  best  known 
varieties.  -The  cucumbers  from  Mr.  Conway  of  Fulham  were  much  admired, 
beinei7>in.  long.  The  prizes  were  awarded,  for  the  best  pair  of  auriculas,  to 
Mr.  Harding  of  Sydenham ;  and  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  Lidgard  of  Ham- 
mersmith ;  for  the  best  seedling  auricula,  to  Mr.  Dickson,  Claphain  ;  for  the 
best  polyanthus  (Burnard's  Formosa),  to  Mr.  Harding ;  for  the  best  hyacinths, 
to  Mr.  Lane  of  Henlingham,  Fulham ;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  Wandsworth ;  and  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants,  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  Young  of  Epsom,  and  Fairbum  of 
Glapham  Rise.  Extra  prizes  were  given  to  Mr.  Sadler  of  Dulwich,  for  the 
best  .specimen  of  fruit ;  and  to  Mr.  Conway  of  Fulham,  for  the  best  v^e- 
getables.    (Mom.  -Chron,,  April  8.) 

A  Botanical  Collector  has  recently  been  sent  out  from  Kew,  to  South 
America;  and  another,  it  is  said,  will  soon  proceed  to  Mexico,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Lord  Mount  Norris's  collector  has  ar- 
rived safely  in  New  Zealand.  We  wish  we  could  hear  of  our.  friend  Dr. 
Lippold  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  of  this  kind. 

The  Weeping  Oak  {Q,uerou8  'Robur  ffar,)  at  Moccas  Court ,  Herefordshire, 
the  eeat  <^  Sir  George  Cornewall,  Bart.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary trees  of  the  oak  kind  perhaps  in  existence.  It  was  first  pointed  out  to 
us  in  1806 ;  and  we  have  lately  had  the  following  account  of  it  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.J.  Webster,  who  was  then,  and  is  still,  gardener  and  forester  at  Moccas : — 
The  tree  is  in  vigorous  health  ;  the  height  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is 
18  ft. ;  girt,  9  ft.  from  the  ground,  13  ft.  2  in. ;  total  height  of  the  trunk  75  ft., 
with  branches  reaching  from  about  the  middle  of  its  height  to  within  7  ft.  of 
the  ground,  and  hanging  down-like  cords.  Many  of  these  branches  are  30  ft. 
long,  and  no  thicker  in  any  part  of  that  length  than  a  common  waggon  rope. 
The  entire  .head  of  the  tree  covers  a  space  100  ft.  in  diameter*  The  tree 
bears  acorns  every  jyear,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised,  all  of 
which  partake  mor^.pr  less  of  the  weeping  character  of  the  parent,  and  many  so 
much  so,  that,  wheiixthey  are  young,  they  are  obliged  to  be  supported  by  props. 
Many  ot  the  trees  raised  from  this  oak  at  Moccas  are  20  years  before  they 
show  much  inclination  to  hang  their  branches  like  cords ;  others.begin  to  do  so 
when  they  are  quite  young.  There  are  plants  at  Moccas,  raised  from  the  pa« 
rent  tree,  which  are  50  years  old. 

A  common  Oak  at  Moccas  Court  was  blown  down  in  a  hurricane  on  Jan. 
19.  1804.  It  was  105  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its 
branches  was  135  ft.;  and  the  cubic  contents  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  principal 
li^ibs,  were  23  tons. 

Planting  at  Moccas  Court  has  been  carried  on  with  great  vigour  by  the  late 
proprietor,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  and  his  father,  Mr.  Webster  has  been 
gardener  and  forester  there  fpr  43  years.  Many  of  the  trees  which  he  first 
planted,  he  says,  have  now  trunks,  which  will  square  1  ft.  on  the  side,  for 
Lengths  of  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  He  has  planted  nearly  300,000  oaks,  besides 
other  trees,  particularly  on  hill  sides,  unfit  for  producing  either  grass  or  corn 
from  their  steepness.  Nurseries  were  made  on  these  hills,  and  the  trees 
fm^  -th^i^  which  were  to.  be  planted  in , the  adjoining  ground.     Mr.  Webster 
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Sftys,  that  he  found  that  these  nurseries  '*  fitted  the^treeff  to  the  cHmate^  'vHnok 
made  an  indescribable  difference  in  their  growth  when  planted  out.*'  He  also^ 
fbund  that  young  trees  from  the  hill  nurseries  grew  much  faster  on  the  low 
grounds,  than  young  trees  which  were  raised  in  the  low-ground  nurseries^ 
Larch  trees,  30  years  planted,  have  attained  a  large  size,  and  are  used  for  alt 
building  purposes,  and  for  fences.  Mr.  Webster  has  removed  oak  trees  that 
took  ten  horses  to  draw  them.  The  oak,  he  saysj  thrives  so  well  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the  whole 
would  soon- become  one  continuous  oak  forest. 

The  Alpme  Laburnum  (C^tisus  \jahumum  var,  aiptnum),  —  Having  been  ob« 
serving  the  blossoming  of  the  laburnums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
this  season,  with  rather  more  than  usual  attention,  in  consequence  of  writing, 
on  the  subject  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  we  have  discovered  along  the 
road  sides  in  the  front  gardens  of  suburban  villas  many  intermediate  varieties 
between  what  is  commonly  called  the  English  laburnum  (C  Zyaburnum);  the 
earliest  sorts  of  which  come  into  flower  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  what 
is  called  the  Scotch  laburnum  (C.  L,  alpinum),  the  Idtest  varieties  of  which 
will  not  come  into  flower  this  season  till  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  garden 
of  the  Craven  Arms  Inn,  in  Black  Lion  Lane,  Bayswater,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Long,  who  was  formerly  a  gardener,  are  several  ytry  distinct  varieties  both 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  laburnum ;  but  there  is  one  of  the  latter  which, 
for  the  number,  magnitude,  and  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  deserves  particular 
notice..  The  tree,  which  is  about  20  ft.  high,  has  only  been  planted  five  or 
six  years;,  but  it  was  then  about  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high.  It  was  now  so  completely 
covered  with  blossoms,  that  scarcely  a  leaf  can  be  seen  ;.  and  not  even  its 
ramifications,  except  by  walking  underneath  the  tree,  and  looking  up,  when 
it  appears  one  rich  mass  of  long,  round,  bright  yellow  tassels,  supported  by 
the  black  branches.  The  flowers  are  now  (June  8.)  fully  expanded,  and  the 
racemes  measure  in  length,  on  an  average,  15  in.  or  16  in.  each.  This  plant  ne^r 
bears  seeds ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  common  laburnum  trees  in  the  same- 
garden  which  do,  some  of  which  are  now  completely  out<of  bloom,  and  .others, 
partially  so,  and  one  of  them  has  not  yet  a  single  blossom  expanded.  We 
recommend  nurserymen  to  apply  to  Mr.  Long  for  scions  to  bud  on  the  com-, 
mon  variety),  and,  in  the  autumn,  for  all  the  seeds  produced  by  the  other  trees,. 
in  order  to  sow  them,  and  select  from  the  plants  produced  some  distinct; 
varieties  and  subvarieties. 

The  C^tisug  purpureus,  appearing  on  the  Hybrid  Laburnum,  has  been  noticed  i 
by  Mr..  Rivers  (p.  224.)  as  having  occurred  about  Paris,  and  also  at  Ickleton,  in^ 
Cambridgeshire.  The  same  thing  may  now  be  seen  on  our  tree  at  Bayswater,. 
planted  in  our  garden  in  1830  (see  Vol.  VI.  p.  335.) ;  and  where  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  in  1832.  (See  Vol.  VIILp.  473.)r  This  tree  is  the  pa- 
rent of  all  those  propagated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  of  the  plants  of  the  same  kind  in, 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some 
of  the  blossoms  produced  by  this  hybrid  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  GacdeB 
were  this  year  completely,  and  others  partially,  yellow.  The  circumstance  of 
both  of  the  parents  being  thus  produced  quite  distinctly  on  diflerent  plants  of 
this  hybrid,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  hybrids  between  distinct  species  are 
not  likely  to  be  permanent ;  hybrids  between  varieties  perhaps  may  be  so. 
Next  year,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  part  of  our  tree  wiU  produce  yellow 
blossoms.  In  the  mean  time,  the  branch  of  Cytisus  purpiircus  on  it,  which 
has  been  seen  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  many  others,  is  about  1 8  in.,  long,  with 
twenty  or  thh"ty  blossoms,  now  (June  8.)  beginning  to  fade;  and  producing 
numerous  side  shoots.  Before  the  autumn,  it  will  be  quite  a  large  bunch* 
None  of  the  laburnum-like  blossoms  of  the  tree  have,  as  yet,  produced  seedd 
with  usv 

Choice  Phnts  at  Sheppy  Hall,  near  Atherstone,  Leicestershire,  —  Perhaps»yott. 
may  think  the  following  particulars  worth  noticing  in  your  Magazine,  as.  coni-. 
ing  from  so  northern  a  part :  — 

Gladiolus  nataHnsis  Reinwardt,  G.  cardindKs  ColvUri/ and  Wafs^?kirtetrk 
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giutia  Ker  and  W.  rdtea  Ker.  —  These  Cape  bulbs  I  treat  as  follows :  —  I 
plant  them  about  6  in.  deep,  early  in  January,  in  a  soil  composed  of  ^avel : 
sand  one  eighth,  cow-dung  three  eighths,  decayed  leaves  and  turf  four  eighths, 
under  a  south  wall.  They  all  bloom  most  beautifully ;  Gladiolus  natalensis 
in  particular,  both  hist  year  (1835>,  and  in  1834,  attaming  the  height  of  yery 
nearly  5  ft.,  and  having  twelve  or  tnirteen  noble  flowers  on  each  stem.  They 
bloom  about  August  7.;  and  I  take  the  roots  up  early  in  September,  laying 
them  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  I  then  clear  away  all  the  soil,  loose  skins,  and  fibres 
from  die  jroots,  and  keep  them  in  a  drawer  until  January  7. ;  when  1  replant 
tbem  as  jb^re. 

Alttraemen&y  hirteUa^  and  J.  psittactna, — I  have  found,  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  four  years,  are  perfectly  hardy  even  in  this  latitude.  I  plant  them  very 
deep  in  purely  vegetable  soil,  light  and  black,  where  they  have  grown  for  se- 
veral years.  Last  vear,  some  stems  of  A.  hirtella  twined  up  a  pole  nearly 
8ft.  high;  and  I  gathered  one  specimen  with  twenty-eight  blossoms.  A.  psit- 
taclna  does  not  grow  above  4  ft.  high,  but  flowers  extremely  well,  though  it 
never  produces  more  than  ten  flowers.  I  am  this  winter  trying  the  same  treat- 
ment mth  A.  aurea,  A.  hasm&ntha,  A.  rosea  (Sirastt),  A.  acutif61ia,  A.  tricolor,  A. 
Peleerina,  A.  Pelegrina  fl6re  &lbo;  and,  if  you  desire  it,  I  shall  feel  proud  to 
supply  you  with  the  result  of  my  experiments.  —  Hewry  Burt,  Sheppy  Hall, 
near  Alherstone,  Leicestershire,  Feb,  7.  1836.  [We  shcdl  be  most  happy  to 
hear  again  from.'this  correspondent  —  Cond,] 

FuSunSi  arboretceru  Sims  {Bot.  Mag,,  t.  2620.),  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  at- 
tracted- the^observation  of  many  scientific  men  here.  It  is  22  ft.  hi^h,  with  a 
head  4dft.  m  circumference ;  the  trunk,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  16  in.  in  cir- 
cumference; 3  ft.  from  the  ground,  where  it  begins  to  branch  ofl;  14  in.  It  had 
fifty  jtrusses  of  flowers  on  it  last  August;  and  continued  flowering  in  succession 
till  ^e  end  of  December.  The  trusses  were  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  long. 
I  boygbit  this  plant  from  Mr.  Veitch  of  Killerton  Nursery,  six  years  since ;  and 
I  grow  jt  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  -—  James  Harbison,  Bridehead  House, 
Somersfitsfiire,  Feb,  19.  1836. 

Plants  in  Flotjuer  on  March  1.  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Falmouth, —  To  see 
the  number  of  tender  plants  that  are  now  growing  remarkably  well  in  the 
open  borders  at  Mr.  Fox's,  Grove  Hill,  is  surprising.  The  gardeners  about 
London  would  scarcely  believe  it,  except  they  were  to  see  them.  Here  are 
acacias  in  variety,  grevilleas,  polygalas,  metrosideroses,  ericas,  oranges,  pelargo- 
niums, &c.,  looking  as  healthy  and  flourishing  as  any  other  garden  shrubs.  The 
dahlias  and  asters  are  most  splendid  in  this  neighbourhood."  (Extract  fi-om 
a  letter  to  Mr.  ]Rutger,  dated  March  1.  1836.) — T,  R,  Portland-Place, 
March  1.  1836. 

Plants  in  full  Flower  at  Penzance,  Cormvall,  at  Mr,  John  Fox's  Nursery 
Grounds,  on  Nov,  12. 1835.  —  i?ieinus  commiinis,  western  aspect ;  Ceanothus 
azi^us,  western  aspect,  covered  30  square  feet  of  wall,  from  1st  of  April  to 
12th  o^  Nov.;  Sollya  heterophylla,  in  full  flower,  12th  of  Nov. ;  Lopho- 
gpermum  erubescens ;  L.  Rhodochiton  (synon.  Rhodochiton  volubile),  in  full' 
flower,  and  had  covered  20  ft.  of  wall,  firom  1st  of  April  to  12th  of  Nov. ;  Bou- 
vardia  cocc(nea;  Fuchsia  gracilis,  9  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  in  circumference,  three 
years  old ;  Fuchsia  Thompsontana ;  F6chsia  globosa,  and  virgata,  each  6  ft. 
high,  and  9  ft.  in  circumference,  one  year's  growth ;  ^scl^pias  ^alicifolia  [?Gom- 
pilocarpus  fruticosus] ;  Bdsn  odorata ;  Polygala,  four  species  ;  ZMlichos 
ligndsus ;  pelargoniums,  several  varieties ;  dahlias,  many  varieties;  Chironta 
Anif6lia;  bignonia  grandiflora;  G^enlsta  canadensis;  grevilleas,  several  spe- 
cies ;  Plumbago  cap^nsis,  and  zeyl&nica ;  Xrupinus  mut&bilis,  and  var.  Cruik- 
Bhaxiksianus ;  and  many  other  kinds. 

.  When  I  left  Penzance,  on  the  14th  of  February,  we  had  in  full  flower  in  the 
open  ground;  Primula  vulgaris  ;  several  sorts  of  iSTarcissus  ;  Galdnthus  nivalis 
dupUci  flore ;  heartsease  and  bloody  wallflowers ;  and  many  other  flowers,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  —  John  Harvey,    London,  Feb,  18.  1836. 
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The  above  list,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  may  be  useUd  in  two  points, 
of  view :  first,  by  showing  gardeners,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  of  ^ 
England,  how  greatly  they  may  increase  the  number  of  plants  they  cultivftC^ 
in  the  open  air ;  and,  secondly,  by  informing  gardeners,  in  less  favourable 
climates,  what  are  the  most  hardy  description  of  green-house  plants,  and 
what  species  they  may  venture  to  keep  in  pits,  or  to  plant  against  cons^va-* 
tive  walls. 

'Leucojum  vemum,  —  1  have  now  in  flower,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  some 
bulbs  of  the  Z>euc6jum  vemum  Z>.,  sent  to  me,  about  two  years  ago,  by  G. 
Woodward,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  of  Bicester,  an  excellent  British  botanist.  This 
gentleman  informs  me,  that  he  obtained  them  from  a  brake  near  the  Catholic 
Chapel,  Hethe,  Oxfordshire,  where  they  have  established  themselves  in  im- 
mense <]uantities,  though  there  is  no  house  or  village  near  the  spot.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  ever  since  the  time  of  Gerard 
( 1597) ;  yet  it  is  even  now  a  very  rare  plant  in  our  gardens.  That  It  should 
have  become  naturalised  in  such  abundance  in  this  place,  seems  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  Mr.  Woodward  tells  me  that  it  has  been  knowft 
to  grow  there  for  more  than  a  century.  (See  Brit.  Flowering  Plants,  folio  13.^ 
note).  —  Wm.  Baxter,  ^otanic  Garden,  Oacford,  March  7.  1836.. 

The  Thuickenham  Botanic  Garden  Apple,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been 
shown  us  by  Mr.  Castles,  the  curator  of  that  garden,  which  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Swainson,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Canham.  The  apple  tree 
has  a  somewhat  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  the  branches  first  spreading  out^ 
and  then  turning  upwards.  The  leaves  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  hawthorn- 
den  ;  the  Bowers  are  middle-sized,  with  the  petals  white ;  the  fruit  is  also 
middling  sized,  irregularly  conical,  with  a  short  stalk,  and  hollow  eye ;  yellow 
when  ripe,  and  streaked  with  red  next  the  sun.  It  is  an  excellent  kitchen 
apple.  What  renders  it  particularly  valuable  is,  its  possessing  the  following 
properties :  the  tree  has  never  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  the  American 
Dlight ;  the  blossoms  appear  later  than  those  of  any  other  vanety  of  apple  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London;  the  fruit  has  a  short  stalk,  and  is  not  liable 
to  be  blown  off  by  wind ;  and  it  will  keep  till  the  middle  of  April  or  ban- 
ning of  May.  Mr.  Castles,  at  our  suggestion,  has  sent  grafts  of  this  tree  tO 
Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  i. 

SCOTLAND. 

Sir  W,  J,  Hooker,  —  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  King  has  conferred 
the  distinction  of  knighthood  on  Dr.  Hooker:  not  that  we  attach  much 
positive  value  to  honours  of  this  kind,  but  because  we  consider  the  circum- 
stance of  bestowing  them  on  scientific  men  as  indicating  a  more  liberal  and 
enlightened,  as  well  as  a  more  impartial,  spirit  on  the  part  of  government  than 
has  hitherto  generally  been  displayed.  Till  lately,  honours  of  this  kind  were 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  army  and  navy ;  as  if  defending  the  country 
from  its  enemies  were  the  greatest  good  that  a  man  could  do  in  enlightened 
times,  as  it  certainly  was  in  times  of  barbarism.  Not  only  the  French,  but 
even  the  Russians,  have  been  far  in  advance  of  us  in  the  distribution  of 
honours.  In  Russia,  not  only  professors  of  every  description,  but  artistst^ 
architects,  engineers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  physicians,  lawyers,  Ac,  re^ 
ceive  orders  of  knighthood,  according  to  their  degrees  of  merit ;  or  to  their 
standing  and  respectability  in  their  several  professions  or  other  occupations. 

IRELAND. 

A  variegated  simpler-leaved  Ash  has  been  discovered,  and  propagated  fot  safe;  by 
Mr.  Henry  Davies,  Ogle's  Grove  Nursery,  near  Hillsborough,  in  the  county 
of  Down.    A  drawing  has  been  shown  to  us  (from  which ^.60.  was'  re^ 
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dnMd  to  Ae  aeale  of  9io>  to 
l&forour  Jr£.  Brit.')  The 
raicga^n  ia  wbite  and  yel- 
low, with  yaj  dark,  and  also 
wkh  light,  (treea ;  luid  it  daei 
notaeeoi  to  be  attended  wEth 
that  ra«ed  imd  imperfectly 
developed  >appearance  of  the 

gotioiis.  The  plants  are  said 
to  .take  the  habit  of  shrubs 
lather  than  of  trees;  aod  a 
Buoibec  of  .them  having  been 
propagated .  by  ccafling,  are 
aow  selling  by  Mr.  Davies  at 
one  guinea  each.  We  have 
lecommended  Vb.  Davies  to 
tend  a  plant  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  seen  by  the  horti- 
cultural world  generally. 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  CrilicUm. 

E*adTA.—  'P.  %96.,  for"  Siedle,"  read  "Seidell"  p.  S97.,  for  "garden 
Useir,"  read  "  Royal  Garden,"  P.  298.,  for  "  Polyp6diuin  a6reum,''  read 
V  Aeroatichum  aureum."  P.  300.,  for  "  Enceph&rlos  Frederici  Wilhelmi,  and 
E.  Altensteiiu,".read"Encephalarlos  Frider]CiOuilielin),and  E.  Altensteina." 
.  Some  aiterolioiu  proposed  in  the  Form  of  tie  Exhibitioni  of  the  Pmdiictiom  of 
Horticuiturat  Soc'ietiet.  —  Those  I  would  suggest  ere,  that  macket-gardenera, 
numerymen,  and  all  those  persons  who  are  known  in  anyway  totrtrfficin 
plants,  should  form  one  entire  class,  and  compete  among  themselves;  aad 
that  the  private  gardeners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  form  another 
class,  their  productions  at  the  exhilntions  occupying  a  separate  part  of  the 
room,  and  that  they  also  shall  compete  among  themselves.  The  mtter  class, 
at  present.flre  not  able  to  compete  with  the  traders;  and  how  cart  they?  In 
the  article  of  asparagus,  for  jnatance,  sixty  heads  are  required  to  be  produced 
as  a. specimen.  Now,  the  trading  gardener  has,  perhaps,  sixt^  tines  the  space 
of  ground  tbe  private  gardener  has  for  his  selection; .  hence  his  great  advaatege 
over  the  latter.  The  public  nurseryman  and  florist  must,  of  course,  obtun,  by 
early  purchase,  the  newest  and  primes! .articles  for  the  market,  long  before 
theyju'e  introduced  into  private  gardens  :  their  plants,  &c.,  are  more  for  sale 
than  show;  and,  consequently, they  can  bring  ten  for  one  that  can  besought 
from,  a  private  garden.  The  private  gardeners  cannot  possib!}'  anticipate -what 
are  commg  forward  to  the  exhibition ;  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  nal  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  plants  -or  flowers,  until  they  have  leen  them  exbi- 
.bited  io  tolerable  perfection.  .Xt  is  with  humility  that  I  submit  the  forgoii^ 
observations. to  your  consideration:  they  are  the  honest  dictates  of  .a  heart 
tbat.huhiaurs  not  a.jvish  but  for  the  good  of  man;  they.are  made  in  tbe 
absence  of  every  feeling  of  disrespect  for  a  single  individual;  and  they  aim  at 
nothing  hut  to  prevent  dissatisfaction  and. unpleasant  feelings  among  the  di& 
ferent  parties  concerned.  —  Q.     Donauter,  Nov.  7.  1835. 

The  HarHe^wroi  Society' I  Pint  Show  of  May  14.  (p. -333.  )-^ln  looking  orar 
TOUT  remarks  upon  the  London  Horticultural  Society  s  show-of  the  14th of  ^y, 
-I  obwrre,  .in.the  eniuneratignjiougiTe  of  the  fhiita  exhibited,  melons  «re  in- 
^S!WtL-',.ffi'>^.».  peisoiLlookjng  flver^iie  list, of  priwa,  would  naturally  ea- 
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quire  why  melons  were  not  favoured  with  a  prize :  a  most  rMBoni 
too,  considering  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  worst  seasons  for  groiwkij^' tbebi 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  There  was  but  one  ripe  mekm'  at  the 
Society's  show,  and  that  one  was  cut  upon  the  10th  of  May,  at  Dyrham  Park 
gardens.  It  is  true  it  was  but  small ;  but,  as  it  was  the  first  meloQ  ever  pro^ 
duced  at  the  first  show  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  that-circuBMlanot 
alone,  I  think,  ought  to  have  had  some  weight  with  the  judges.  I  know  well  thert 
was  not  a  single  ripe  melon  round  London  at  the  time  this  one  was  exhibited^ 
as,  if  there  had,  it  would  certainly  have  been  sent  there.  I  enquired  of  one 
of  the  judges  if  he  had  any.  The  answer  was,  No  I  Bid  he  know  any  per* 
son  who  had  ?  No !  Now,  I  cut  eight  melons  in  the  month  of  May,  and  none 
of  them  we^hed  less  than  a  pound.  I  do  «ot  approve  of  growing  only  one 
or  two  large  turnip-flavoured  melons.  Let  them  be  small  Canteloup,  or  lairge 
black  rock.  I  grow  equal  numbers  of  each,  that  is  eight,  in  a  light.  Tbe 
li^ht  in  length  is  7  ft.  Last  year  I  cut  70  lbs,  of  melons  out  of  three  lights^ 
However,  my  complaint  is  only  one  amongst  twenty  that  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  show ;  and,  if  the  judges  are  not  more 
liberal,  and  more  general  in  distributing  their  prizes,  whether  the  gapdenera? 
masters  be  members  or  not,  gardeners  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ba*ing  their 
things  so  far  merely  to..p;o  home  disappointed,  while  they  can  be  far  bettetf 
rewarded  by  the  provincial  horticultural  societies. — James  CuikUlf  gitrd&new 
to  Captain  TVotter,  Dj/rham  Park,  near  Bamet,     June  4.  1836. 

Serpentine  Walls  causing  Currents  of  Air.  (p.  162.) — I,  like  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Glendinning,  feel  much  interested  in  the  phenoJnenon  of  serpentine  walls 
causing  currents  of  air ;  and  should  feel  much  gratified  should  any  of  vour  readers 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  account  for  it.  I  had  always  thought,  tnat  the  con- 
cavities of  the  wall  formed  so  many  sheltered  bays;  and,  on  asking  Mr.  Bane  if  he 
found  the  wavy  wall  of  great  utility,  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that  he  did 
not  think  it  so  good  as  a  straight  wall,  because  it  caused  currents  of  air ;  and, 
on  stating  to  Mr.  Bane  my  surprise,  he  told  me  that,  although  not  able  to  ac- 
count for  it,  yet,  in  practice,  he  had  always  found  it  so.  I  think,  also,  that  Mr. 
Buffbs  said  the  gardener  who  preceded  Mr.  Bane  had  made  a  similar  observation. 
When  I  went  home,  I  examined  your  Encyctopeedia  of  Gardenings  in  hopes  of 
getting  the  problem  solved^  but  found  it  merely  stated  that,  having  been  fre- 
quently tried,  they  had  been  generally  disapproved  of^  as  creating  eddies 
(Encyc,  o/Gard.,  §  1567.)  I  have  since  then  endeavoared,  without  effect,  to  rest 
satisfied  that,  although  not  accounted  for,  yet  it  must  be  as  stated.  I  have 
thought,  that  the  same  laws  that  change  the  direction  of  regular  currents 
of  air,  on  a  large  scale,  might  also  be  in  force  in  regard  to  this ;  but,  as  yet,  I 
have  remained  anxious  to  have  information.  —  G,  M,  Elliot,'  Ripley  Ceutie^ 
March  19.  1836. 

Culture  of  the  Potato,  (p.  132.)  —  In  looking  over  the  commnnicatioa  from 
R.  L.  on  the  culture  of  the  potato  (p.  132.),  I  find  he  says,  that  I  speak  **  most 
decidedly  against  planting  whole  potatoes ; "  adding,  that  he  has  been  a  grower 
for  the  last  twenty  years;  and  that  he  is  satisfied,  by  repeated expermients,th^ 
planting  whole  potatoes  is  best,  especially  of  the  kidney  kinds  ^  and  that  on^ 
third  more  is  to  be  obtained  by  that  method,  than  by  cuttings  or  sets* 
.  Now,  R.  L.  has  given  us  the  results  of  only  one  solitary  experiment  to  prove 
bis  assertion ;  and  he  has  neither  shown  in  what  manner  they  were  planted,  save 
only  that  they  were  in  three  rows  of  8  plants  each;  nor  has  he  said  a  word  ofthi 
distance  the  plants  were  from  each  other,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ground 
inas  prepared;  both  very  essential  points  to  be  known,  before  we  can  jitstly de- 
cide on  the  superiority  of  his  system  over  that  in  general  practice.  The  quantitj" 
he  obtained  from  the  8  whole  plants  is  by  no  means  extraordinary ;  it  beui| 
fi'equently  exceeded  by  potato-growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  he  thinkS 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  make  experiments,  and  note  the  results : 
bat  in  this  he  is  much  mistaken.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  cnltore  o^*ih|b 
potato  has  been  very  much  studied  in  this  neighbourhood,  tod  impMved^; 
and  that,  toothy  a  class  of  men  who^  cert^infy,  have  not  much^^husure-iimii. 
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but  whom  neoeasitj  has  stimulated  to  ascertain  which  is  [really  the  most  pro- 
fitable mode  of  culture. 

1  have  adopted  many  different  modes  of  culture,  and  have  witnessed  many 
others,  by  dirorent  persons,  and  have  firequentljr  found  it  a  dif&cult  matter  to  de- 
eide  which  is  really  the  best ;  as  every  soil  and  situation  has  something  or  other 
connected  with  it  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  cannot  be 
met  by  any  positive  general  rule.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
dBfierent  kinds  of  potato;  a  true  knowledge  of  which  is  to  be  only  attained  by 
long  and  active  practice. 

Now,  Sir,  R.  L.  has  mistaken  my  meaning,  in  supposing  that  I  speak  de^ 
ddedfy  against  planting  whole  potatoes.  I  do  not  I  I  have  frequently  done 
so  f  sometimes  with  mvourable  results,  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  In  my 
communication,  I  merely  state  my  general  practice,  with  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  feel  satisfied,  as  by  that  method  I  obtain  crops  equal,  and  some  to 
surpass,  those  mentioned  by  R.  L. 

As  regards  the  cutting  of  potatoes  being  left  to  old  women,  I  readily  admit 
tlie  fact ;  and  know  no  reason  why  an  old  woman  should  not  cut  them  as  well 
as  an  old  man.  I  certainly  much  regret  the  want  of  gallantry  in  R.  L.,  in 
^leaking  thus  disparagingly  of  old  women.  He  should  remember,  those  old 
women  were  at  one  time  youn^;  and  that,  what  theyjiave  lost  in  youth,  they 
have,  in  common  with  mankmd,  gained  by  experience;  and  I  know  many 
whose  eye  is  so  quick,  by  continual  practice,  that  they  can  discern  in  a  mo- 
ment where  to  divide  the  potato,  so  as  to  make  good  strong  sets  for  planting. 

Notwithstanding  my  advocacy  of  the  system,  I  can  assure  R.  L.  I  am  not 
so  wedded  to  it,  or  to  the  old  women  who  cut  the  potatoes,  as  to  preclude  my 
adopting  any  other  practice,  which  can  be  shown,  by  a  series  of  undoubted 
facts,  to  possess  advantages  over  that  of  cutting :  but  this  I  cannot  consider 
he  has  done,  by  merely  giving  us  an  account  of  the  produce  of  eight  whole 
potatoes,  and  of  16  sets  of  4  eyes  each.  His  experiment  is  not  suf&ciently  ex- 
tensive, nor  his  description  of  it  sufficiently  definite,  to  furnish  data  on  which 
to  decide. 

Respecting  the  dry  rot,  he  says  he  knows  nothing  of  it  relative  to  potatoes. 
If  he  is  really  a  grower  of  any  extent,  he  certainly  is  a  most  fortunate  man  to 
remain  thus  in  *'  blissful  ignorance  "  of  that  serious  drawback  on  the  potato- 
grower.  I  would  tell  him,  it  is  not  that  drying  up  and  shrivelling  of  the  set 
afler  cutting,  which  we  sometimes  see  when  due  care  has  not  been  taken ;  but 
it.  is  what  I  should  call  a  premature  decay  of  the  tuber,  the  effect  of  various 
causes,  by  which  the  vital  principle  is  qmte  destroyed;  and  which  is  very  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  potatoes  that  at  first  sight  appear  sound,  but  which,  on 
close  inspection,  are  found  destitute  of  their  natural  juices,  or  sap.  Should 
those  tubers  be  planted,  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator  are  frustrated ;  and,  if  they 
be  examined,  they  will  in  most  cases  be  found,  if  cut  or  broken,  to  have  the 
i^pearance  of  clotted  meal. 

1  believe  the  dry  rot  might,  in  many  instances,  be  avoided,  were  sufficient 
pains  taken  in  the  laying  up  potatoes.  If  they  heat  in  the  heaps  beyond  a  cer- 
tain deeree,  they  will  be  injured  in  their  vegetative  powers ;  and  it  is  from  this 
cause,  I  apprehend,  that  what  are  called  ship  goods,  are  so  often  exclaimed 
against,  as  having  the  dry  rot,  and  thus  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  grower. 

I  hope  R.  L.  will  give  us  a  definition  of  the  terms  **  agricultural  kidney,"  and 
"agricultural  potato."  The  latter  he  describes  as  being  the  best  for  the  gentle- 
man's table,  though  not  so  productive  as  manv  others.  Now,  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  potato  that,  I  think,  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  term  agricultural,  that 
I  know  not  on  which  to  decide.  I  have  known  several  kinds  that  were  con- 
sidered field  potatoes  thirty  or  forty  years  since;  but  they  are  great  producers, 
and  at  that  time  were  considered  fit  only  for  those  '*  who  ask  no  questions,  the 
pigs."  I  suppose  it  is  not  any  of  these  that  R.  L.  means ;  althougn,  from  their 
long  adoption  in  field  culture,  they  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best  clmm  to 
the  term  luricultural.  —  W.  M,    East  Ham^  March  9. 1836. 

Oil  the  Subject  of  Bottom  Heat^  as  applied  to  the  culture  of  exotics,  practical 
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men  are  unanimous  in  admitting  its  utility ;  though  Mr.  Knight,  as  well  as 
some  others,  has  designated  the  practice  as  worse  than  useless,  and  has' 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  system  which  he  deems  to  be  without  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  bark  bed,  and  as  possessing,  at  the  same  time, 
every  requisite  necessary  for  the  culture  of  all  tropical  plants.  To  those  men 
who  object  to  bottom  heat,  as  being  unnatural,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  observ- 
ing, that,  even  in  our  own  climate,  abundant  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  show, 
that  bottom  heat  is  oflen  produced  in  the  natural  soil,  particularly  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October ;  and,  in  humid  and  low  situations, 
sometimes  a  month  or  two  longer.  This  is,  no  doubt,  occasioned  from  the 
earth  being  strongly  heated  by  the  summer  sun ;  the  rain  which  falls  in  August, 
and  the  following  months,  serving  as  a  conducting  medium  for  the  heat  pre- 
viously obtained  as  well  as  for  what  follows :  yet,  on  trial,  on  the  mornings  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  will  be  found  to  exceed 
that  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation,  that  even  Mr.  Knight  himself  must  acknowledge  the  reverse 
to  be  the  fact,  since  during  that  period  of  the  year  the  progress  of  vegetation  is 
much  more  rapid  than  at  any  other  period.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson  of  New- 
castle on  Tyne  (see  his  paper  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  24.)  seems  to  understand  the 
subject  of  bottom  heat  better  than  any  one  who  has  hitherto  made  any  refer- 
ence to  it;  and  with  his  opinion  I  perfectly  coincide.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  gentle- 
man much  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  especially  gardening ;  and  it  is 
to  be  deplored  that  he  should  so  often  descend  to  sully  his  pen  with  as- 
persions on  the  characters  of  humble  and  unaspiring  practical  gardeners. 
Whether  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Downton  are  of  a  character  to 
justify  the  insinuations  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Knight,  I  cannot  tell;  for,  although 
I  lived  not  very  far  from  the  site  of  his  experiments,  I  never  found  any  recti 
gardeners  willing  to  admit  the  superiority  of  his  practice.  One  thing  is  evident : 
the  diversity  of  opinion  existing  between  Mr.  Knight  and  many  gardeners, 
who  combine  science  witfl  practice  (such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Fish),  will  lead 
to  diligence  and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  young  aspirant.  —  George 
M'Leish.     VUle  parmi  les  ColUnet,  Jan.  1836. 

Destroying  the  White  Scale  on  the  Pine  Apple,  ^c,  (p.  160.) — I  did  not  see 
L.  O.  L.'s  rejoinder  to  my  reply  on  this  subject  till  yesterday.  Viewing  the 
discussion  in  its  proper  light,  it  perhaps  only  concerns  those  engaged  m  it» 
and  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to  the  public.  It  is  certain  that,  as  the  only 
object  in  view  is,  that  pine  plants  may  be  freed  from  the  white  s(»le,  the  best 
method  is  that  which  is  the  simplest,  provided  it  be  effectual ;  and  no  gardener, 
who  finds  that  a  few  applications  of  soapsuds  have  the  desired  effect,  will 
ever  think  of  resorting  to  the  more  tedious  process  recommended  by  me.  I, 
however,  am  far  from  being  convinced,  by  the  evidence  L.  O.  L.  has  adduced, 
that  plants  can  be  effectuallt/  cleaned  in  the  way  he  describes ;  for,  if  so,  how 
is  it  that  the  insects  upon  his  friend's  plants  required  killing  twice,  or,  perhaps^ 
even  oftener  ?  That  such  was  the  case,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  m- 
ference  from  the  following  words  :  —  "In  destroying  the  insects,  1  was  obliged 
to  deviate  a  little  from  what  was  my  practice  when  you  were  tmth  me,**  If  I 
rightly  understand  this  passage  (and,  unless  the  plants  were  doctored  a  few  at 
a  time,  no  other  meaning  can  be  attached  to  it),  it  implies,  that  the  plants 
alluded  to  had  required  cleaning  more  than  once ;  and,  if  so,  may  they  not 
require  cleaning  again  ?  I  have  been  assured  by  two  persons  (one  of  whom 
made  trial  of  Speechly's  recipe,  and  the  other  of  the  steam  of  hot  dung,  in  the 
way  described  by  Mr.  Fish),  that  although,  for  a  time,  the  plants  experimented 
upon  were  supposed  to  be  quite  clean,  yet  in  the  course  of  the  next  spring 
the  insects  re-appeared  in  myriads.  Should  it  happen,  however,  that  the 
plants  either  of  Mr.  Fish,  or  of  L.  O.  L.'s  friend,  continue  clean  until  next 
autumn^  I  shall  then  be  convinced  that  the  white  scale  may  be  destroyed 
without  previous  removal ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  plants  are  found  not  to 
be  clean,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  make  their  failure  known.  All 
I  require,  or  ever  have  required,  is  conclusive  evidence  ;  and,  surely,  L.  O.  L. 
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OQuld  not  reasonably  expect  me  to  surrender  to  his  unsupported  Assertion  sk 
opiDion  founded  upon  personal  experience,  corroborated,  too,  by  the  testimony 
of  others,  who  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  white  scale  than  I  am. 

Not  wishing  to  make  the  Gardener' t  Magazine  the  medium  of  a  mere  per- 
sonal squabble,  I  shall  not  notice  the  last  paragraph  but  one  in  L.  O.  L.'s 
observations,  further  than  to  remark  that,  when  young  men  have  to  plod  as 
journeymen,  "  through  six,  eight,  or  even  more  gardens,"  it  is  frequently 
owing  to  their  own  indolence,  neglect  of  duty,  and  overweening  self-conceit. 
Those  who,  by  good  conduct,  obtain  the  patronage  of  influential  persons 
are,  I  think,  entitled  to  praise.  Patronage,  however,  if  it  should  place  a 
young  man  in  a  master's  situation,  will  not  suffice  to  keep  him  there;  and 
when  it  is  found  that  he  fulfils  the  duties  of  that  situation  with  satisfaction 
to  his  employers,  and  credit  to  himself,  every  one  must  allow  that  such  pa- 
tronage has  not  been  ill  bestowed. 

Aware  that  my  name  would  add  no  weight  to  any  thing  I  wrote,  I  did  not 
make  it  known ;  and  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  my  habits  to  remain 
in  obscurity ;  but,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  information  promised  by 
L.  O.  L.,  I  give  my  name  and  address.  I  shall  now,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
myself,  and  others  who  think  with  me,  expect  from  L.  O.  L.  a  full  account  of 
the  several  methods  by  which  he  has  had  "  oculap  proof,"  that  the  white 
scale  can  be  destroyed  upon  the  plants.  —  J.  B,  Whiting,  Gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Tyrconnelf  Kiplin,  Yorkshire,   April  2.  1836. 

The  Defbrmity  occasioned  by  the  usual  Method  of  naiUns  Frmt  Trees  has  given 
rise  to  many  attempts  at  improvement.     The  loop  nail  XfiS*  ^^*) 
is  no  favourite  with  gardeners ;  and  cross  laths  are  unsightly,  and 
unsuited  to  our  climate.     In  my  own  case,  I  adopted  the  loop 
nail,  and  found,  it  is  true,  the  injury  to  the  wall  obviated,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  trees  themselves.     They  were  either  tied  too 
loose,  or  too  tight,  and,  in  every  case,  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  wall.     I  then  adopted  the  practice  of  securing  them  by 
pegs  pushed  through  the  loops.    It  has  answered  every  purpose } 
and  though,  at  first,  it  may  be  attended  with  more  trouble  to  the 
operator,  I  think,  in  the  end,  the  owner  of  the  wall  will  be  satis- 
fied.    The  loop  nails  must,  of  course,  be  in  a  line  with    the 
branch,  that  the  peg  may  cross  and  secure  it.     The  best  pegs  are  made  from 
the  straight  shoots  of  the  hazel,  split  and  cut  to  proper  lengths.  •—  V.  R, 
May^  1836. 
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Crickets  in  Hot-Houses.  —  Having  had  a  great  many  strawberries,  as  well  aa 
pine-apples,  destroyed  by  crickets,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  or  any 
of  your  readers,  if  you  could  inform  roe  of  the  best  method  of  destroying 
them.  —  W,  Colyer,    Worthend,  Crayford,  Kent,  May  23,  1836. 

A  device  that  I  have  known  to  be  used  for  capturing  crickets  in  a  house, 
and  which  was  effective,  is,  putting  portions  of  the  crumb  of  bread  into  a 
basin,  with  a  portion  of  water,  that  did  not  fill  the  basin  by  a  good  deal :  the 
crickets  got  into  the  basin,  and  were  drowned.  —  J,  D» 

A  Remedy  for  the  Thrips.  (p.  162.)  —  The  enquiry  of  your  correspondent  XL 
Fish  (p.  162.)  for  a  safe  and  effectual  method  of  destroying  the  thrips,  of 
which  he  so  much  complains,  has  induced  me  to  give  you  the  plan  I  have  fol* 
lowed,  and  an  account  of  the  success  that  has  attended  it.  They  annoy  me 
most  upon  my  dahlias ;  and  I  have  invariably  found  them  most  troublesome  on 
the  plants  that  have  been  growing  beside  grass  walks  or  lawns.  My  plan  is,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  plant  being  infested  by  them,  to  look  it  over  carefiilly, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  near,  for  the  insect  in  its  infant  state,  which  is  g^ 
nerally  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  spittle,  which  I  destroy ;  I  next  take  a  few  pieces 
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of  soft  string,  about  1  ft.  long,  and  dip  the  middle  part  of  it  into  some  gas 
tar^  which  I  tie  loosely  round  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  of  those  that  are  near» 
about  5  in.  or  6  in.  from  the  ground.  I  generally  adopt  this  plan  for  my  best 
dahlias,  just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower,  in  order  to  prevent  the  insects 
from  ascending  the  plants.  I  immediately  begin  rolling  the  walks  near  the 
plants  (first  shaking  them)  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  upon  the  grass,  and 
m  the  evening  about  six  or  seven  o'clock.  If  the  plants  are  on  the  edge  of 
the  lawn,  three  or  four  times  the  width  of  the  roll  will  be  sufficient.  I  nave, 
bv  following  the  above  plan,  nearly  extirpated  them ;  as  I  had  but  two  dahlia, 
plants,  the  last  autumn,  that  were  injured  by  thrips ;  and  these  immediately  re- 
covered after  following  the  above  plan.  —  J,  H,  R,  Hirupton,  near  Saffron 
WaJdeny  March  9.  1836. 

[It  is  clear,  from  our  correspondent's  description,  that  he  means  the  species 
of  insect  called  in  entomology  Aphrophora  spumaria,  synon.  Cicada  spumaria 
XtR,,  and  commonly,  in  Britain,  the  cuckoo  spit ;  on  the  habits  of  which  some 
information  is  ^iven  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  574,  575.  On  the  thrips  (TTirlps  ph^sapus), 
there  is  a  little  information  in  the  Encyctopcedia  of  Gardening,  ed.  1835,  §  3073., 
illustrated  by  two  figures  (fig.  682./.  682.  ^.)  It  is  a  minute  insect,  that  is 
common  in  the  flowers  of  some  species  of  plants,  and  is  very  distinct  fi-om  the 
Aphrophora.  Our  correspondent's  information  in  relation  to  the  means  of 
checking  the  prevalence  of  the  Aphrophora  spumaria  is  interesting.] 

A  ta/e  and  effectual  Remedy  for  that  destructive  jumping  Insect  the  TTtrips,-^  I 
will  just  state  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  Fish,  in  p.  162.,  my  experience 
on  this  subject,  hoping  he  may  glean  something  from  it  that  may  help  to  rid 
himself  of  these  enemies  to  the  gardener.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1834,  our  vines  at  this  place  were  sorely  infested  with  the  red  spider  and 
thrips ;  a  great  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  foliage  of  some  of  them  was  destroyed 
by  the  latter  insect,  and  dropped  off;  the  fruit  was  also  attacked,  and  was  much 
injured  and  disfigured ;  and,  although  we  had  a  fine  crop  of  grapes,  such  was 
their  appearance,  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  showing  any  one  through  the  houses. 
I  was  determined  to  use  some  means  to  destroy  these  depredators.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  commencement  of  forcing  in  the  beginning  of  February  last  year, 
every  part  of  our  early  house,  viz,  the  rafters,  bars,  walls,  flue,  &c.,  was  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  black  sulphur,  J  lb.,  flower  of  sulphur,  ^  lb.,  and  soft  soap,  |  lb. ; 
dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  whilst  warm.  The  vines  were 
also  anointed  with  the  above  mixture,  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  to  th9 
consistency  of  paint,  and  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush.  The  vines  were 
syringed  every  evening,  until  they  commenced  growth ;  after  which  the  syring- 
ing was  discontinued,  and  a  damp  atmosphere  maintained,  until  the  fruit  was 
perceived  to  be  changing  colour.  The  temperature  of  the  house  was  frequently 
found  so  low  as  50°  in  the  morning,  and  the  leaves  covered  with  drops  of 
water.  A  large  crop  of  grapes  was  obtained  :  the  bunches  were  fine,  and  the 
berries  well  swelled  ;  and  not  a  single  insect  of  any  kind  was  observed  on  the 
foliage  during  the  following  summer.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  our  late  vines 
were  got  into  the  succession  house :  they  were  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  the 
result  was  the  same.  I  do  not  claim  the  above  remedy  as  my  own :  I  obtained  it 
from  a  former  number  of  your  Magazine;  and  I  write  you  this  merely  to  relate 
its  success  in  this  instance.  Here,  and  at  various  other  places,  I  have  observed 
a  disease  in  vines,  which  more  frequently  attacks  the  white  muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, than  any  other  vine  I  know.  The  buds  may  break  well,  and  show  fruit; 
but,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  gardener,  his  vines  prove  abortive :  some- 
times, however,  the  buds  do  not  break,  and  part  of  the  vine  dies.  This  disease  is 
evidently  caused  by  overbearing.  The  fruit  of  the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria 
vine  is  long  in  coming  to  maturity :  the  bunches  and  berries  are  large ;  conse- 
quently a  large  proportion  of  nutriment  is  required  for  its  support ;  and,  when 
this  vine  is  excessively  overborne ,  such  a  large  porportion  of  sap  is  required 
for  the  support  of  the  grapes,  that  no  "  accumulation  of  sap"  is  fbrmed  for  the 
nest  year ;  when,  in  consequence,  the  disease  will  appear ;  and,  except  proper 
tceotnieat  be  taaorted  to,  the  vine  will  t^s  continue  for  years.    The4)est  pt&f- 
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ventnre  is,  not  cMrerbearing';  the  best  remedy,  rest,  and  headiog  down  for  a  year 
or  two« "—  P.  J,  Gtmbertf  JCitchen'Gardener,    Heath  House, 

MjfecU  of  Frott  on  French  Beans.  —  Will  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous 
readttB,fii¥our  me  with  the  solution  of  what  is,  perhaps^a  common  phenomenon, 
but  which  I  am  unable  to  explain  myself?  The  night  of  May  24.  will,  no 
doubt,  be  remembered,  by  many  amateurs  of  gardening,  ior  the  sad  effects 
produced  by  a  severe  frost :  but  my  attentiou  was  particularly  attracted,  the 
following  morning,  by  a  crop  of  French  beans,  which  appeared  to  be  almost 
completely  destroyed.  There  were  a  few  plants,  however,  in  the  rows  (per- 
haps about  one  in  thirty),  which  had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree,  al- 
though the  rest  of  them,  even  those  immediately  contiguous,  were  black,  and 
entirely  shrivelled.  The  plants  that  were  preserved  did  not  appear  to  be  o^ 
stronger  growth  than  the  others.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?     The  favoured 

giants  had,  certainly,  no  shelter  which  the  others  did  not  enjoy.     Did  it  arise 
'om  a  partial  influence  in  the  frost,  or  from  some  variation  in  the  internal 
or^nisation  of  the  plants,  which  enabled  them  better  to  resist  the  cold  ? 

Will  you  also  allow  me  to  ask  for  information  on  a  somewhat  kindred 
subject,  which  has  long  raised  my  curiosity,  but  of  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  meet  with  any  explanation  ?  There  is  no  one  but  must  have  observed, 
that  shrubs  and  trees  in  hedgerows  and  plantations,  even  those  of  the  same 
species,  and  immediately  acyacent,  put  forth  their  leaves  by  no  means  at  the 
same  time,  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
beech  tree  clothed  with  the  beautiful  verdure  of  spring,  whilst  its  next  nei^- 
bour,  is  still  in  the  dreary  habit  of  winter.  A  solution  of  this  difficulty,  also, 
would  oblige  me,  and,  perhaps,  interest  some  of  your  readers.  —  E,  D,  Salis^ 
bu/y,  Majf  26.  1836. 

Salisbuna  tuGantifoGa.  —  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  called  on  the  present 
owner  of  the  Woodlands,  and  learn  firom  him,  that  "  there  are  three  salisboria 
trees  in  his  garden.  The  largest  girts  3  ft.  10  in.  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  is 
54  ft.  high ;  the  others  are  smaller,  and  all  very  thrifty.  The  gardener,  who  has 
.been  six  years  on  the  place,  says  that  none  of  them  have  flowered."  I  then 
visited  Mr.  M'Aran,  who  had  been  gardener  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  many  years; 
and  he  stated  that,  while  be  was  at  Woodlands,  the  salisburias  had  never 
bloomed.  The  late  Mr.  Lyon,  who  preceded  him,  and  who  lived  at  the 
Woodlands  nine  years,  told  Mr.  M'Aran,  that  he  looked  for  that  occurrence 
annually,  without  being  gratified.  You  think  that  all  the  salisburias  in  Europe 
came  from  the  tree  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  Thunberg, 
who  discovered  the  tree  in  Japan,  sent  the  plants  in  pots  to  his  patrons  in 
Batavia  and  Holland.  Mr.  Hamilton  brought  the  parent  tree  at  the  Wood- 
lands from  England  (a  male)  in  1784.  1  wish  you  could  send  me  a  female 
plant,  by  some  American,  in  a  pot.  Mr.  O.  Ralston  will  find  an  opportunity : 
ne  may  be  heard  of  by  addressing  a  note  to  him, "  Care  of  Mr.  Timothy  Wiggin, 
merchant,  London:'*  but  the  vessel  must  come  direct  to  Philadelphia. — 
J,  Mease.     Philadelphia^  Jan.  6.  1836. 

In  compliance,  as  far  as  lay  in  our  power,  with  our  correspondent's  wish, 
we  sent  him,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  cuttings  of  the  female  Salisbun'a. 
Should  these  not  succeed,  we  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  send  him  nuts ;  a  tree 
in  the  south  of  France  having  begun,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  ripen  fruit 
annually,  from  which  ^oung  plants  have  been  raised.  Of  this  tree  we  shall 
soon  give  farther  details.  —  Cond. 

The  Mistletoe  (Wkcum  album  L.) :  Instances  of  Two  or  more  Plants  being 
produced  from  One  Seed,  Although  the  same  Plants,  from  the  same  Seed,  may  be 
mostly  of  the  same  Sex  (p.  217,  218.),  it  is  probable  that  they  are,  in  some  In^ 
stances,  of  different  Sexes  (p.  217,  218.).  Since  writing  to  you  last  (see  in 
p.  217.),  the  seeds  of  a  few  mistletoe  berries  which  I  rubbed  upon  the  bark  of 
an  apple  tree,  so  as  to  fix  the  seeds,  about  the  first  week  in  January,  1836, 
have  vegetated,  and  I  send  them  for  your  examination.  You  will  find  that 
the  msgority  of  them  have  double  embryos,  —  W,  Baxter,  Botanic  Garden^ 
Oi^rd,  March  29.  1836. 
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The  seeds  received  are  twelve,  seven  of  tfaem  having  protruded  eadi  two 
radicles  of  as  many  embryos;  and  I  now  feel  certain,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
appearance  of  any  of  these  seven  with  the  seed  which  germinated  upon  thekaw» 
thorn  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (Vol.  XL  p.  318.),  that  the 
two  plants  which  grew  upon  that  tree  were  from  one  seed ;  and  Mr.  Turner 
has  communicated  (Vol.  XII.  p.  217.),  that  these  two  plants  are  of  two 
sexes.  The  settling  of  the  question  now  rests  on  the  ground  on  which  he  has 
concluded  this :  whether  from  having  observed  one  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  other 
not ;  or  from  the  inspection  of  the  flowers  of  each. — John  I}etu<m,jiin,  i^#« 
water,  April  5.  1836. 

Taofodium  dUtichum,  —  Are  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  aware,  that  an  oil  has 
been  extracted  from  the  scales  of  the  cones  of  the  Cupr^ssus  dfsticha  [TaiE^ 
odium  dlstichum].  It  is  as  transparent  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  I  have  been  making  sonie 
experiments  with  it,  and  will  send  you  an  account  of  the  result,  together  with 
some  of  the  oil,  the  first  time  I  have  a  convenient  opportunity;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  information  that  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  could  give  me  on  the  subject.  —  Giuteppe  Manettu  Monxa,  near  Mihm, 
Dec.  1835. 

Cue's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  —  We  have  seen  a  few  fine  plum  trees,  of  the 
kind  called  ^  Coe's  Golden  Drop,"  in  perfect  health,  on  south*east  and  west 
walls ;  and  every  spring  they  are  covered  with  bloom,  and  set  fi'eely ;  but  I 
regret  to  say  not  one  in  five  hundred  swells  off,  the  fruit  dropping  when  about 
the  size  of  soiall  peas.  I  should  also  mention,  that  the  young  shoots.  In 
general,  terminate  m  a  flower  bud;  consequently  drop  off  before  the  fiuit; 
but  on  the  spurs,  when  there  is  a  shoot  before  the  fruit,  they  fail  in  the  same 
manner.  As  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  obtain  a  crop  of  so  valuable  a 
plum,  perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  would  be  so  good  as 
to  favour  me  with  their  opinion  how  I  could  remedy  the  evil  I  complain  of. 
-^A.  Stewart.     Mount  Stewart^  May  21.  1836. 

Smooih4eaved  and  rough-leaved  Rape,  or  Cole-Seed,  —  We  have  in  France 
two  principal  and  very  distinct  oil-bearing  plants  belonging  to  the  eenus  ^r^ 
sica:  1.  the  Colza,  or  Colsac  (^rassica  campestris  Dec.),  belonging,  by 
its  leaf,  to  the  cabbage  or  kale  tribe.  2.  The  Navette,  or  Rabette  (^.  ^apus 
oleifera  Dec,  B.  asperifolia  Lam.),  with  a  rough  turnip-like  leaf.  The 
Ckilza  is  by  much  the  more  extensively  cultivated  in  France,  especially  in 
Flanders ;  and  is,  I  know,  very  much  grown  in  England  too,  under  the  name 
of  rape,  or  cole-seed.  The  Navette  is  also  an  object  of  cultivation  with  us ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertun,  1.  whether  it  was  used  in  British 
agriculture  ?  2.  and,  in  that  case,  under  what  particular  name  it  was  distia* 

fuished  from  the  common, or  smooth-leaved,  sort?  These  are  the  two  queries 
submit.  I  must  observe,  there  are  several  subvarieties  of  both ;  but  the 
varieties  are  not  in  question  here,  the  present  enquiry  only  relating  to  the 
two  leading  sorts,  as  mentioned  above.  —  Vilmorin.  Paris,  May,  1836. 
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May  17.  1836.  —  Read,  A  Paper  on  the  supposed  Absorbent  Powers  of 
the  Cellular  Points,  or  Spongioles,  of  the  Roots  of  Trees  and  other  Plants;  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

It  was  announced,  that  a  Knightian  medal  had  been  awarded  to  Mrs, 
Lawrence,  for  her  specimens  of  heath  and  Kenn^dya ;  and  that  a  Banksian 
medal  had  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  the  Trillium  grandifl6rum ; 
and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  v^'rbutus  procera  exhibited  by  her  this  day. 

Presented,  A  pamphlet  on  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients;  by  Charles 
Hatchett,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Plants.  Ttdipa  Gesnertana,  Edwdrdsia  sp.,  &c.,  from  the 
Honourable  W.  H.  F.  Strangways.  A  collection  of  heaths,  heartsease,  and 
green-house  plants,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.     Chor6zema  Henchm&nni,  Polygala 
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cordtoy  TVtiliiim  graadifl^vmy  Lymnema  penttp^tafaiDiy  and  nMteM,  ^ibm 
Mean.  Chandler.  Asparagus,  from  seed  sown  in  1833,  from  L.  SuHWan,  Bsq., 
F.H.8.    FrmU,    Early  muscat  grapes,  from  Blr.  Wilmot. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Saccolobiam  gntt^tum,  SinnfngMi  giytli^ta, 
hybrid  Oloxinis  (between  G.  specidsa  and  Sinningta  guttata),  raised  by  W. 
Gordon,  Esq.  Man^ttki  cordata,  Limndnthes  £k>ugllstt,  Rhodanthe  Mao- 
gjl^,  Wistwa  ConsequaiMT,  ii^5sa  B^nksuv  lutea,  PJectritis  cong^ta,  Ribe^ 
multifldrum,  Lasiop^talum  «olaii^eum,  Pfleon/a  Mouian  BanksMP,  and  eight 
varieties  of  hardy  peonies. 

June  7.  1836.  —  Read,  A  Paper  on  the  Management  of  Vine  Bcnrders,  and^ 
a  Method  of  Grafting  Vines ;  by  Mr.  William  Gowans,  gardener  at  CMder 
House,  near  Glasgow. 

Erhilnted,  Plants.  Gardoquia  Ho6keri,  Chordzema  Henchmannt,  jSEelago 
Gillie* ;  JSrka  vestita  coccinea,  undulata,  delecta,  mir6bitis  rdsea,  ventricdsa 
sup^rba,  vestita  purpurea,  vestita  fulgens;  Cosmelia  rubra,  and  Pimelea  decus- 
s&ta,  from  'Mrs,  Lawrence.  Passiflora  racemosa,  Centaurea  stereoplijflla, 
Anemdne  palmata,  Mirica  caerulea,  Tactoma  sp.,  from  Mrs.  Marryat.  Plumbago 
cap^nsis,  S6ilya  heterophylla,  YsdloUi  purpurea,  Thunb^rgia  leudlntha,  Ery^ 
thrioa  Crista-galli,  seedling  F6chsia  from  F.  globosa,  Sutherl&ndia  frut^s- 
cens,  cauliflowers  and  mushrooms,  from  L.  Sullivan,  Esq.  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  gladioluses,  hyacinths,  2>aphne  sp.,  5c(Ha  sp.,  from  the  Honourable 
W.  H.  F.  Strangways.  AzMea  regentissima,  hilar! ssima,  maHthna,  cro^ta, 
and  Martina ;  jRhododendron  catawbiense  var.  ponticum,  X/ilium  sp.  from 
North  America,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Alstroemer/a  oculata,  Syringa 
Josikae^a,  Thermopsis  fabacea,  Passiflora  kermesina,  ColKnsta  bicolor»  Pent* 
stemon  proems,  from  Mr.  Tattersall;  a  seedling  Calceolaria,  from  A.  Mackie; 
double  stock,  from  W.  W.  Mi<ldieton,  Esq. ;  specimens  of  a  calabash,  and 
cocoa  nut,  from  Colonel  Galindo. — Fruits,  Melon,  and  Keen's  seedling  straw-* 
berry,  from  L.  Sullivan,  Esq. ;  French  crab,  from  E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
— Articles,  A  Match  for  lightmg  Cigars;  being  the  Pith  of  a  Tree ;  from  Colonel 
Galindo ;  and  a  Piece  of  Netting,  for  covering  Wall  Trees,  made  by  Straw, 
and  very  cheap ;  from  Mr.  P.  Howden. 

From  the  Society  s  Garden.  Passiflora  kermesina,  Brunonia  anstralis, 
Pimelea  decussata,  Alstroemeria  oculata,  Manettia  cordifolia,  Deutzia  scabra, 
ilflmulus  cardiualis,  Rhodanthe  Manglesri,  Phlox  Drummondit,  Watsdnta 
marginata,  Libertia  formdsa,  Z/upinus  grandifolius,  X.  lucidus,  L,  polyph^lhia 
61bus,  L.  polyphyllus  var.,  L,  rivularis,  Collinsj'a  blcolor,  GiHa  tricolor,  Las- 
th^nia  glabrata,  Platystemon  califomicus,  Phacblia  tanacetifolia,  Leptosiphoi^ 
undrosaceus,  Pentstemon  Scouleri,  P.  procerus,  Thermopsis  fabacea,  Xathyms 
grandiflorus,  Eschscholtzia  crocea  and  var.,  Paconta  officinalis,  double  var.,  and 
var.  <memonifl6ra;  purple  laburnum,  Syringa  Josikse^a,  Duvaua  dep^ndens^. 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  Scotch  roses. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  Garden,  on  June  ]  1.,  though  the  day  was  boisterous  and 
cold  for  the  season,  was  more  numerously  attended  than  on  any  preceding 
occasion.  The  total  number  of  tickets  issued  up  to  the  evening  of  the  10th 
inst.  exceeded  12,000 ;  and  it  is  thought  that,  including  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
who  require  no  tickets,  and  gardeners  who  exhibit,  and  who  are  admitted  frcMK, 
there  were  upwards  of  9000  persons  in  the  garden  at  one  time.  Considerable 
as  has  been  the  number  of  tickets  sold,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  bo 
doubled  if  it  were  more  generally  known  in  the  metropolis  what  a  brilliant 
scene  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  presents  on  the  days  of  exhibition, 
and  for  how  little  this  scene  might  be  enjoyed  :  that,  besides  a  splendid  garden*, 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  finest  fruit  and  flowers  that  wealth  and  skill  can  pro-^ 
duce,  enlivened  by  several  bands  of  music.  The  principal  part  of  the  Eng-* 
lish  aristocracy  are  present,  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  the  tradesman, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  gardener.  This  scene  may  be  enjoyed  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  for  five  or  six  hours,  at  3s.  6rf.  each.  There  are  omnibuses  in 
abundance,  by  which  persons  may  be  conveyed  from  the  metropolis  for  a  shil* 
ling,  aQ.d  back  again  for  th^  saipe  sura  ;  and  to  shorter  distances,  as  KeosingtoQ 


aadfteBtftfed^foir  lixpence:    Refreshment* 'majr  toe  btd^Ube  gttitii^Tor^lt^  ^ 
wjip  'dboose  them ;  bat,  to  see  the  garden  in  every  part,  to  ^Kaifiine  the  fldwers* 
exhibited,  to  enjoy  the  difierent  bands  of  music  stationed  in  di£fbrenf  -  paFt»  of  - 
tlve  garden,  and  to  mix  indiscriminately  with  the  whole  of  the  company,  need 
coift  no  indiyidual  more  than  59.  6d,     So  much  elevating,  humanising,  and  ' 
rational  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  a  similar  sum,  as  far  as  we  are 
awar^in  the  metropolis,  or  its  neighbourhood. 

:  it  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  the  propriety,  urbanity,  and  decorum  that 
pervade  the  immense  mass  of  persons  assembled  in  these  gardens ;   the  care 
that  is  taken  not  to  injure  either  the  plants  of  the  garden,  or  the  dug  and 
raked  borders,  which  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  a  leaf  is  touched  by 
a  single  individual.     We  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  public  break- 
fasts which  were  given  in  these  gardens  some  years  ago,  and  for  which  the  lowest 
Erice  charged,  we  believe,  was  a  guinea ;  but  we  are  informed  by  those  who 
ave  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending  all  the  public  meetings  in  the 
garden  since  they  were  first  commenced,  that  then,  when  the  company  must 
have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons  of  rank,  or,  at  least,  of  very  consider- 
able wealth,  neither  the  borders  nor  the  flowers  were  so  much  respected  as  they 
are  now.  The  truth  is,  these  gardens,  and  the  two  Zoological  Gardens  of  the  me- 
tropolis, hav^  during  the  last  ten  years,  been  gradually  and .  almost  impercep- 
tibly working  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  on  the  manners  and  hearts  of 
the  metropolitan  public.    The  more  universal  education  of  the  children  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  greatly  improved  mode  of  educating  those  of  the 
classes  immediately  above  them ;  together  with  the  diffusion  of  usefiil  and  ele- 
gant knowledge,  by  the  means  of  cheap  publications,  among  both  classes,  has 
been  improving,  in  like  manner,  their  minds  and  heads.    And  once,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  stated,  let  there  be  something  like  an  equality  among  mankind  in 
knowledge  and  manners;  and  the  difference  in  point  of  wealth,  instead  of  lead- 
ing' the  poor  to  envy  or  hate  the  rich,  and  the  rich  to  dread  or  despise  the 
poor,  will  lead  both  parties  to  look  upon  each  other  with  respect,  and,  from 
a  feeling  of  mutual  obligation,  even  with  affection.     Such  is  the  great  good 
which  these  scenes  of  healthy  enjoyment  are  effecting  for  civilisation.     The 
Horticultural  Societies  of  the  country  are  co-operating  to  the  same  end ;  and, 
as  whatever  takes  place  in  England  is  imitated,  sooner  or  later,  throughout 
the  whole  civilised  world,  we  shall  have,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  same 
cause  producing  the  same  effects  every  where. 

Competition  for  prizes  may  be  considered  as  the  originating  cause  of  this 
and  similar  exhibitions;  and,  of  course,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  judges,  in 
awarding  the  premiums,  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  the  competitors.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  evil  reports  having  been  promulgated  on  this  subject,  the 
Council  of  the  Society  has  deemed  it  proper  to  print  the  following  paragraph, 
copies  of  which  were  given  to  exhibitors  at  the  garden  gates. 

**  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
June,  1836. 

''  Reports  having  been  maliciously  circulated  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
acting  as  Judges  at  the  Exhibitions  in  the  Society's  Garden  are  acquainted 
previously  to  settling  their  award  with  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
subjects  placed  upon  the  tables  are  exhibited,  the  Council  of  the  Society  think 
it  due  both  to  themselves  and  the  Judges  to  declare,  that  such  reports  are 
altogether  false  and  unfounded,  and  that  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  are 
never  disclosed  to  the  Judges  until  after  the  award  is  finally  determined  on. 

^'George  Bentham, 
«  Secretary." 

Exfdbitiont  at  the  Garden,  June  11.,  and  award  of  the  judges. 

The  €rold  Knigktian  Medal,  —  For  alstroemerias,  to  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to' 
J;  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  large  collection  of  green-house  platits,  to 
Mir.  W.  Barnes,  gardener  to  O.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  F.H.  S.       -'"      -  *-  — ^  '  r-^^ 
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Tke  Large  Slver  Medal.  ^-  For  aktroemerias,  to  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to 
C.  Barclay,  Esq**  M.P.,  F.H.S. ;  for  calceokfias,  to  Mr.  Green,  gurdener  to 
Ladj  Antrobiu ;  for  cacti,  to  Mr.  Oreen ;  for  melocacd,  to  Mr.  Dennis  of 
Chenea ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Cridland  and  Clewa 
of  Tumham  Green ;  for  stove  orchkleae,  to  Sigbmund  Rucker,  Esq.,  jvaL, 
F.H.S.;  for  an  American  orchideous  plant,  to  Messrs.  Rollisson;  for  pekur^ 

f>niums,  to  Mr.  Graines  of  Surrey  Lane,  Battersea;  for  pine-apples,  to  Ifr. 
loud,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Guest,  Esq.,  MJP.,  F.H.S.;  for  China  roses,  to  Mr. 
Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth ;  for  a  large  collection  of  green-house  plants,  to 
Mr.  Green ;  for  green-house  plants  (small  collection),  to  Mr.  Fleming,  gar-* 
dener  to  C.  Ranken,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  New  Holland  plant,  to  Mr.  Dou^as^ 
gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey,  F.H.S. 

The  Silver  Xnightian  MedaL  —  For  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Rivers;  for 
amaryllises,  to  Mr.  Lane  ;  for  balsams,  to  Mr.  Cock  of  Chiswick ;  for  calceo- 
larias, to  Mr.  Gaines ;  for  cucumbers,  to  Mr.  Brown ;  for  cockscombs,  to  Afr. 
George  Mills,  gardener  to  N.  M.  Rothschild,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  melocacti,  to 
Mr.  Pratt,  ganlener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  ^s,  to  Mr.  Foggo, 
gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Abercom  ;  for  ferns,  to  Mr.  Lane ;  for  grapes, 
to  Mr.  Jadd,  gardener  to  W.  Gambier,  Esq.,  of  Sacombe  Park ;  for  heartsease 
to  Mr.  Gaines ;  for  melons,  to  Mr.  Fiouu ;  for  an  Asiatic  orchideous  plant, 
to  Sigismund  Rucker,  Esq. ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Messrs.  Colley  and  HUl  of 
Hammersmith ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Isleworth  ;  for  peaches  and 
nectarines,  to  Mr.  Niemann,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  FJi.S. ; 
for  China  roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  garden  roses,  to  Mr, 
Rivers ;  for  green-house  plants  (small  collection),  to  Mr.  Redding,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  single  specimen  oS.  a  green-house  plant,  to 
Mr.  Green ;  for  a  New  Holland  plant,  to  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea ;  for  a 
Cape  plant,  to  Mr.  Hoskins,  gardener  to  G.  F.  Maubert,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  a 
Chinese  plant,  to  Mr.  Lane ;  for  a  doable  Eschsch61tzia  caUfdmica,  to  Afr. 
Redding. 

The  Silver  Banktian  Medal.  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  R.S.  Mountjoy  of  EaU 
ing;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.Cock:  for  calceolarias,  to  Mr.Grooms  of  Walworth, 
F.H.S. ;  for  a  single  specimen  of  green-house  plant,  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq. ;  for 
Phl6x  I)rumm6ndt,  to  Mr.  Barnes ;  for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Brown. 


Art.  VI.     South  London  Floricultural  Society. 

The  second  flower  show  of  this  Society  for  the  year  1836  was  held  at  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on  June  l^.,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  persons;  among  whom  were  the  Duchesses  of  Buckingham,  Leinster,  and 
Sutherland;  Countess  Stanhope,  Viscountess  Parnell,  Viscountess  Mahon, 
Lady  Farnboroush,  Lady  GrenvUle,  Lady  Ken-ison,  and  Mrs.  Marryatt ;  the 
Dukes  of  Sutherland  and  Leinster,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Prudhoe,  Lord  Villa 
de  Broke,  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  Lord  Farnborough,  Colonel  Lincoln 
Stanhope,  Sir  George  Wombwell,  and  the  Persian  Princes.  The  flowers  were 
arranged  in  five  large  tents,  and  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  following  pro- 
ductions :  — 

Clau  1.  Nuraerymen.  —  Miscellaneous  Plants :  1.  Large  silver  medal,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Wanda- 
worth  Road ;  2.  Middle  ditto,  Messrs.  Young,  Epsom ;  3.  Small  ditto,  Mr.  Fairburn,  Clapham  Rise. 
PelargoDiumt :  L  Large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea ;  2.  Small  ditto,  Mr.  Hill,  Hammersmith. 
Calceolarias,  middle  silver  medal,  Messrs.  Young,  Epsom.  Roses:  1.  Middle  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Rivers^  Sawbridgeworth ;  2.  Small  ditto,  Messrs.  Young,  Epsom.  Heartseases,  middle  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Oaines,  Battersea.    Cut  flowers,  middle  silver  medal,  Afr.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Prices  recommended  by  the  Censors :  Calceolarias,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Clapham  Rise.  Heartsease, 
Mr.  Mountjoy,  Ealing.    Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Wandsworth. 

Class  2.  Gentlemen's  Gardeners.  >-  Miscellaneous  Plants:  1.  Large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Redding,  gar- 
dener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  Wimbledon }  2.  Middle  ditto,  Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  J.  Alluutt,  Esq., 
Clapham;  3.  Small  ditto.  Mr.  Sadler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  Denmark  Hill.  Pelargoniums, 
middle  silver  medal.  Mr.  Atlee,  Stockwell.  Calceolarias,  middle  sUver  medal,  Mr.  Atlee,  StookwelL 
Ranunculuses,  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Stockwell,  Walworth  Common.  Hewtsease,  middle  silver 
modal,  Bfr.  Early,  Sydenham.  Cut  Flowers :  1.  Middle  tilTer  medal,  Mr.  Redding;  2.  SmaD  ditto, 
lir.  Sadler. 
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Pff«MieoMBm«ndcd:  Eomi,  Mr.  Reddiag.  CalceoUria^  Mr.  BoAe.  CamberweU.  HeurtMMe, 
Mr.  Atlee,  SockveO. 

•  Clatt  3.  Amateur*.  <— .  Miioellaneous  Plants :  1.  Large  tihrer  medal,  J.  F.  Toung,  Esq.*  0mper  Ken. 
(uagton  Lane.  Roses,  middle  silvo:  medal,  Mr.  Salter,  Shepherd's  Bush.  Ranunculuses :  1.  Middle 
silver  medal,  Mr.  Crowder,  Broad  Street;  2.  Small  ditto,  Mr.  Thomhill,  Hacknev.  Heartsease:  1. 
Middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Salter,  Shephenl's  Bush ;  2.  Small  ditto,  Mr.  Ledgara,  Hammenmitb ; 
&  Small  ditto,  Mr.  Barnard,  Brixton  Road. 

Open  to  all  Classes.  —  Specimen  Plant :  1.  Large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Lane,  Hurlingham,  Fulbam  t 
t.  Middle  dktck  Mr.  Redding;  &  SmaU  ditto,  BIr.  Dickson,  Aere  Lane.  Orchideous  Plants,  middle 
silver  medal,  Mr.  Redding. 

Frizes  recommended :  Specimen  plant,  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Lord  de  Grey,  Putney  Heath  ; 
Ditto,  Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea ;  Ditto,  Mr.  Conway,  Fulham. 

.  Fruil:  Queen  Pine,  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Andrews,  South  Lambeth,  Dish  of  Strawbenict^ 
Mr.  Lane,  Fulham.    Bunch  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Chapman,  VauxhalL 

Prises  recommended :  Grapes,  Mr.  Stid(dph,  Peekham  :  Ditto,*Mr.  Andrews,  South  Lambeth. 
^r^eiaUes :  Best  Six  SorU  of  Vegetables :  1.  Middle  silver  medal,  Mr.Conway,  Fulham;  S.  SmaJl 
ditto,  Mr.  J.  Gard,  CamberweU. 

.    Mr.  Philips  of  Champion  Lodge,  CamberweU,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Tes- 
tudioaria  elephantipes ;  Mr.  Redding,  a  brace  of  very  fine  cucumbers ;  and 
Messrs.  MaicLs  and  Co.  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  a  splendid  collection  of 
kalmia«. 
By  the  side  of  the  lake,  a  number  of  Reed's  patent  engines  were  placed. 


Art.  VII.     Covent  Garden  Market* 


The  Caibagt  TVibe. 

CMMMge,  per  doses  t 
.  White 

Plants,  or  Coleworts 
Cauliflowers,  per  doien 

Legumes. 

5  per  half  siere     • 
per  sieve    - 
per  sack       ... 
Beans,  per  half  sieve     - 
fidnevbeans,    fi»oed,     per 
biwaxed        .        .        - 

Afters  and  Boots. 

rper  ton 
Potatoes     -    <^  per  cwt 

C  per  bushel  - 
Kidney,  per  bushdl  - 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
Mew,  per  pound  - 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  - 
Carrots,  per  bunch : 
Young  ... 

Horn       _        .        .        - 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes,  Red,  per    doaen 
hands  (24  to  90  each)     - 
White  Turnip,  per  bunch 

The  Spinach  TrOe, 

tolnachfl«'jf7/».    ^       - 
^^  (.  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  JVibe. 

Onions,    when    green    (Ci- 
boules),  per  bunch       -     - 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Siudlots,  per  pound 

Asparaginous  Plants, 
StuadSi  S^. 

Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

Lai^e  -        . 

Seconds  ... 

Middling 

Small  .  .  . 

Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos  .  .  . 

Cabbage  •  .  » 
Gdery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet   . 


Flrom 

je  s.  d. 

0  I  0 
0  S  0 
0    3    0 


0  10 
0  2  9 
0  10  0 
0    16 

0    2    0 


4  10  0 

0  4  6 

0  2  6 

0  8  6 

0    2  6 

0  0  4 

0  0  9 


0  0  9 

0  0  9 

0  2  6 

0  0  9 
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0    0    9 
0    0    6 


0  0  4 
0  0  8 
0    0    8 


0  7    0 

0  3    6 

0  2    0 

0  10 

0  0    6 

0  10 

0  16 

0  0    9 


To 
£s.  d. 

0  16 
0  3  0 
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0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

^0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  10  0 

0  5  0 

0  3  0 

0  16 

0  0  9 

0  1  6, 

0  2  0' 

:0  0  3 


Watercreu,  per  doaen  nnall 
bunches        -  •        • 

Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  per  dosen  bunches 
Fennd,  per  doien  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  per  doaen  bunches 
Peppermint,  p.  dozen  bunches 
Manoram,  per  dozen  tranches 
Savory,  per  doien  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dozen  bunches 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches 

Stalks  and  Fruits  Jitr  TarUt 
Pickling,  tfc. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuci. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  dry,  per  pound 
TruflBes,  dry,  per  pound  : 

English       ... 

Foreign  ... 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 

Jack  Apples 

Golden  Pearmain 

French  Crabs 
Peaches,  per  dozen 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cherries,  per  pound 
Gooseberries,  per  half  sieve 
Currants,  per  half  sieve 
Strawberries,  per  gallon   (2 

pottles]  about  3  pints 
Pine-apples,  per'pound 
Hot-house  Grapes,  per  pound 
Melons,  each        ... 

o...n»<>.  f  per  dozen 
Oranges  J  ^^  hundred 

Bitter,  per  hundred 

Len">™t  per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound  . 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel 
Barcelona  Nuts,  per  peck    - 


From 
£  s.  d. 
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S84  Proposalifor  evBcting  a  Momtment 

Obtervatumt,  —  The  season,  although  certainly  much  later  than  -for  the  last 
two  years,  is  now  filling  the  market  rather  plent&iiUy.  The  supply  of  peas,  dit- 
ring  the  last  week,  has  been  good.  Prices  nave,  of  course,  been  materially  s(b- 
4uced ;  but,  as  the  demand  was  quite  equal  to  the  supply,  not  so  much  so  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  prices  quoted  are  from  the  market  of  Saturday 
last,  it  not  being  practicable  to  give  an  average  price  under  circumstances  of 
such  large  difference  between  that  day  and  the  preceding  wedc.  The  quantity 
of  peas  pitched,  and  actually  sold,  on  that  day  was  equal  to  10,000  or  12^000 
bushels.  Takine  the.  supply  of  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  conjointly  to  be 
about  8000,  we  have  about  20,000  bushels  for  that  dav.  This  may  appear  a 
large  quantity;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  more  than 
double  that  quantity  is  actually  consumed ;  which,  with  other  articles  of  genend 
supply  at  this  season,  such  as  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  asparagus,  spinach,  let- 
tuces, new  and  old  potatoes,  will  render  the  quantity  of  vegetables  consmned 
in  the  metropolis  really  surprising.  Of  asparagus,  tlie  supply  has  been  latterly 
Ycry  limited;  the  prices  higher  than  usual.  Some  fine  specimens  of  it  have  been 
exhibited  of  the  new  variety,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Grayson :  a  bundle  containing 
130  heads,  weighing  thirty  pounds;  the  same  quantity,  also,  weighing  twenty 
pounds ;  the  first  bundle  worth  about  1/.  5«.,  the  'latter  I5t.  New  potatoes 
nave  been  supplied  rather  freely;  but,  as  the  quantity  from  Cornwall  has 
not  been  so  large  as  usual,  the  prices  have  been  maintained.  Durine  the  last 
week,  we  had  some  fi'om  the  open  ground  fi*om  Kent,  of  a  very  excellent  size 
and  good  quality.  The  stock  of  old  potatoes  is  now  nearly  exhausted :  indeed, 
we  are  altogether  dependent  on  the  supply  furnished  firom  the  distant  counties, 
which  are  disposed  of  readily  at  the  prices  quoted.  All  other  vegetables  are 
now  in  moderate  supply,  at  reasonable  prices.  —  C.  G,  M,    June  20. 183& 

Accident  having  left  a  space,  for  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  printing 
office,  "  matter  is  wanted  to  fill  up,"  we  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to 
market-gardeners,  the  propriety  of  being  careful  not  to  take  long  leases,  at  hi^ 
rents,  of  the  grounds  they  at  present  occupy ;  because  in  a  very  few  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  several  railroads  commenced,  or  projected,  the  London  ve- 
getable markets  will  command  a  supply  from  the  whole  of  the  central  counttes 
of  England.  The  inconvenience  otcarrying  nearly  all  the  vegetables  to  be  con- 
sumed in  so  large  a  metropolis  as  London  to  one  central  market,  like  that  of 
Covent  Garden,  will  then  be  felt ;  and  several  markets  will  doubtless  be  esta^ 
blished  on  the  line  of  the  circumferential  metropolitan  railroad,  which  is  to 
unite  all  the  other  railroads.  —  Cond, 


Art.  Vin.     Proposalsfor  erecting  a  Monument  to  the  late  Mr.  David 

Douglas i  A.L.S. 

*'  To  Gardeners^  Botanists,  and  Amateurs,  —  the  Perthshire  Royal  Horti^ 
cultural  Society,  desirous  to  express  their  sense  of  the  advantages  conferred 
on  the  science  of  botany  by  the  late  indefatigable  Mr.  David  Douglas,  through 
whose  exertions  a  great  and  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  exotic 
flora  and  arboretum  of  Great  Britain ;  in  consideration  of  his  successfiil  ex- 
ertions, and  lamented  end,  have  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
in  his  native  parish  of  Scone,  Perthshire ;  and  have  appointed  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  by  soliciting  the  aid  of  those  who 
may  approve  of  the  undertaking.    The  committee  have  limited  the  sum  to  he 
subscribed  by  practical  gardeners  to  from  one  to  five  shillings.    Any  sum  from 
amateurs,  however  small,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.     The  design  of  the 
monument  will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  and  approval  of 
contributors.     Every  contributor  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling  snail  be  en- 
titled to  a  printed  list  of  subscribers'  names,  to  which  a  lithographic  design  o£ 
the  monument  and  inscription  shall  be  attached.    Archibald  Turnbull,  £sq.. 
Bell  wood,  Perth,  has  kindly  accepted  the  office  of  treasurer ;  and  a  subscription 
pe^er  y^  lie  at  his  8ee(|rshop>  Peptih..  .^ubscriptioii  papers  shall  iilso  be  sent 
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es' 


ib>tbs  curators  of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  to  nur- 
aery  and  seedsmen  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee.  — 
Nijv.  23.  1835." 

.  We  receiTed  a  printed  paper,  of  which  the  above  is  a  copy,  on  June  3.,  too 
late,  of  course,  to  be  noticed,  even  on  the  wrapper  of  this  Magazine  for  June. 
'Bj  the  private  letter  which  accompanied  it,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Archibald  Gorne,  we  are  informed  that  all  notices  of  subscrip- 
tions are  expected  to  be  returned  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  TumbuU,  by  the  1st 
oi  July,  the  day  on  which  this  Magazine  will  see  the  light.  We  deeply  regret 
this,  because  we  are  sure  there  are  many  British  gardeners  who  would  have 
feh  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  testifying  their  sense  of  the  eminent  services 
rendered  to  botany  and  gardening,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  We  should  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  too  late  to  subscribe  after  the  1st  of  July,  and  even  to  the  Ist  of 
September  or  October;  and  we  would  recommend  all  gardeners  to  do  so, 
jl^rough  their  nurservmen  or  seedsmen,  all  of  whom  have  a  communication, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Mr.  TumbuU,  the  seedsman  at  Perth.  We 
much  regret  that  the  printed  paper  above  quoted,  which  is  dated  Nov.  23. 
1835,  was  not  sent  to  us  sooner ;  as,  had  it  been  so,  we  trust  we  should  have 
been  able  to  have  rendered  more  effective  service  to  the  cause,  than  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  do ;  unless  the  time  for  receiving  subscriptions  shall  be  pro- 
tracted for  five  or  six  months,  so  as  to  make  the  intentions  of  the  Perth  com- 
mittee known,  not  only  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  Britain,  but  to  those  of 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  North  America,  many  of  whom,  we  feel  confident, 
would  subscribe  on  such  an  occasion. 

With  these  views  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Gorrle,  suggesting  the  advantage  that 
would  result  firom  extending  the  time ;  and,  since  the  above  paragraph  was 
printed,  we  have  received,  just  in  time  for  publication,  though  in  the  last  hour, 
and  when  we  were  obliged  to  send  a  very  hurried  notice  to  press,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gorrie,  from  which  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  committee  have 
agreed  to  allow  the  subscription  to  stand  open  for  an  indefinite  period. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  of  this,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  gardeners,  in  every  part  oi  the  world,  to  evince  their 
sympathy  with  that  amiable  man,  and  enthusiastic  traveller  and  botanist,  Mr« 
David  Douglas ;  and,  secondly,  because  we  do  hope  the  friends  to  gardening 
and  science  will  come  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  committee 
to  realise  an  idea  that  has  been  su^ested  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  though  he  will,  per- 
haps, be  offended  at  us  for  having  stated  it  publicly.  We  allude  to  the  grand 
and  magnificent  project  '*  of  purchasing  a  piece  of  ground  sufficient  to  hold 
all  the  trees  and  plants  introduced  by  Douglas ;  enclosing  it,  planting  it,  or  a 
part  of  it,  with  these  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  building  a  house  on  it,  which, 
together  with  the  whole  demesne,  should  be  settled  on  his  heirs  at  law  for 
ever."  Of  all  the  plans  that  we  have  ever  heard  proposed  for  commemorating 
the  memory  of  a  man,  this  is  at  once  the  grandest  and  the  most  rational ;  and 
we  could  almost  envy  our  esteemed  firiend  who  made  the  proposal  the  bappi- 
liess  of  having  been  the  author  o{  it.  We  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  it  but  the  giving  of  Blenheim  to  Marlborough  by  the  nation ;  and  next 
.to  the  idea  of  bestowing  such  a  gift  on  the  descendants  of  a  meritorious  indi- 
vidual by  the  concurrent  voices  of  a  whole  nation,  is,  surely,  that  of  giving  it  by 
the  joint  contribution  of  the  whole  class  to  which  the  individual  to  be  com- 
memorated belonged.  This,  the  plan  of  taking  only  small  subscriptions  from 
Mr.  Douglas's  fellow-gardeners  appears  well  calculated  to  effect.  We  think, 
also,  that  a  sufficient  piece  of  land  should  be  added  to  the  house  to  maintain 
the  representative  of  the  family  for  the  time  being  as  a  market-gardener, 
florist,  or  small  nurseryman ;  tne  object  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  form  a  lasting  memorial,  that  should  contain  circumstances 
in  itself  which  will  prevent  the  cause  of-  its  being  instituted  from  being  for- 
gotten. We  have  no  wish  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  services  rendered 
;to  his  country,  to  civilisation,  or,  in  one  word,  to  society,  by  a  great  and  suc- 
xessfiil  warrior,  and  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  naturalist  or  botanical 
collector*    The  re^try^th  is,  ttiat  the  services  of  the  one  are,  or  may  be,  just 
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at  great  at  tlune  of  tbe  otfaor ;  the  test  of  dieir  respective  worth  bemg  tb^ 
nature  of  the  times  in  which  each  perfoims  his  part. 

When,  therefore,  we  call  upon  all  gardeners  and  lovers  of  plants  to  siibsoribe 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  popetual  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
as  great  in  its  way  as  that  which  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Duke 
oi  Marlborough,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  fiimily,  it  is  not,  as  some  may  so^ 
pose,  that  we  wish  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  warrior.  We  simply  mean 
to  state,  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  rendered  a  most  important  senrioe  to  hit 
country,  to  Europe,  and,  in  short,  to  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, in  their  present  state  of  civilisation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  new  and  valuable  plants.  These  plants  will  continue  to  be  usefiil  and 
ornamental  to  Britain,  and  other  countries  having  simibur  climates,  as  long  as 
these  climates  continue  the  same  as  they  now  are;  and  we  think  it  is  due  to 
the  arts  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  raist 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  introducer  of  so  much  good,  by  his  personal  friends, 
by  his  fellow-labourers,  and  by  the  lovers  of  plants  and  of  ganieniog  in  every 
country. 

We  submit,  therefore,  to  all  our  readers,  the  propriety  of  coming  immediately 
forward  with  subscriptions  of  from  one  to  five  shillings  each  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  committee  of  the  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society  in 
erectinff  a  monument  of  some  sort  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
his  native  parish  of  Scone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  There  is  a  par* 
ticular  propriety,  we  think,  in  its  being  erected  in  his  nadve  village :  in  no 
other  situation  could  it  afford  so  much  pleasure  to  his  fiiends  and  rdativesf 
in  no  other  situation  could  it  so  well  illustrate  the  great  principle,  that,  in  a 
free  and  a  wealthy  country,  an  obscure  individual,  in  a  remote  situation,  may 
riae  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrvmen ;  and  on  no  other 
principle  than  this  could  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  be  so  nobly 
ornamented.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  most  remarkable  difference 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  of  the  Continent  is,  that,  while  theiv 
colleges  and  other  public  institutions,  their  public  monuments,  their  mansions 
of  men  of  wealth,  and  their  men  of  learning,  talent,  and  taste,  are  concentrated 
in  their  capital  cities,  their  provinces  are  left  in  a  much  less  cultivated  state; 
whereas  our^weahh,  our  wisdom,  and  our  taste  are^  comparatively  with  theirs, 
distributed  over  the  whole  land.  Whatev^  monument,  therefore,  may  be 
erected  to  Douglas,  we  trust  it  will  be  placed  in  his  native  village.  We  en« 
treat  all  our  readers  to  subscribe,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  carry 
into  execution  such  a  memorial  as  the  funds  will  justify ;  and  we  do  most 
sincerely  hope  that  a  sufficient  sum  will  be  raised  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  plants  which  Douglas  introduced,  as  well  as  to 
erect  a  monument  on  it :  even  if  the  sum  raised  should  not  be  sufficient  to  pur* 
chase  land  enough  for  a  market-garden,  and  to  build  a  house. 

We  have  already  suggested  the  idea  of  gardeners  sending  their  subscriptions 
through  their  seedsmen :  others,  who  have  not  this  opportunity,  may  send 
them  to  us ;  or,  what  would  be  preferable,  to  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Longman, 
Rees,  and  Co.,  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  subscriptions;  as  hat 
Mr.  Charlwood,  seedsman,  14.  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden.  Subscripdona 
will  also  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  21; 
Regent  Street,  London ;  and,  we  think  that  we  may  venture  to  say,  by  all  other 
Horticultural  Societies,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on  the  Continent,  in  North 
America,  and,  in  short,  throughout  the  world.  A  biographical  notice  of  Mr. 
Douglas  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  271.,  and  further  details  respecting  hia 
death  in  the  present  volume,  p.  274. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary, 

Death  of  Mr,  Richard  Cunninghamf  the  Colonial  Botamtt  ai  Sidney,  ^-^ 
The  distressing  reports  respecting  the  loss  of  this  amiable  man  were  m  a  sreat 
measure  confirmed  by  the  postscript  to  our  Australian  article  in  our  last  Inun* 
her,,  p.  388.;  and  we  have  smee  received  isfonnation  to  tbe  aame  efieoi  from 
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?Er.  Aaderson^  botaoical  collector  to  Messrs.  Lowe  aoid  8ob,  at  Sydney;  sod 
om  Mr.  Allan  CunniDgbam  of  Kew,  the  brother  of  the  deceased.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  latter  gentleman  will  be  read  with  intense  and  melancholy 
interest :  — 

r*  '*  The  last  arri?al  of  mails  from  Sydney  has  put  the  government  in  poeses- 
sioQ  of  the  report  of  the  officer  of  police  (Lieut.  Zouch»  4th  regiment)  who 
had  been  sent  in  command  of  a  party  of  mounted  police,  to  the  spot  where  my 
poor  brother  was  last  heard  of,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  his  rate.  A  copy 
of  the  report  (now  before  me)  has  been  enclosed  me  by  order  of  Lord  Glene%, 
(Colonial  Secretary) ;  and  from  it,  it  appears  that,  after  leaving  Boree,  on  the 
present  western  vei^  of  the  colony,  beyond  Bathurst,  Lieut.  Zouch  and  party 
of  trocars,  accompanied  by  one  c^  Major  Mitchell's  men,  and  a  friendly  native* 
Uack,  named  Sandy,  proceeded  to  the  n.  w.,  towards  the  Bogan.  On  the  third 
day  of  their  advance  (viz.  the  2d  of  November  last),  they  fortunately  met  with 
two  blacks,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  a  white  man  having  been  murdered 
on  the  Bogan :  also  the  names  and  persons  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed ;  and^ 
as  they  offered  to  accompany  the  party  to  the  country  where  the  murderers 
were  encamped  with  their  tribe,  Lieut.  Zouch  most  gladly  accepted  their  ser« 
vices  as  guides ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixths  the  party,  by  their  directions^ 
came  upon  a  tribe  consisting  of  upwards  of  forty  men,  women,  and  children^ 
who  were  bivouacing  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  fed  by  the  Macquarie,  and  called 
the  Budda.  As  no  resistance  was  offered  by  these  savages,  they  were  im^ 
mediately  invested,  and  taken  prisoners.  A  few  questions  produced  an  bo* 
knowledgment  from  them,  that  a  white  man  had  been  killed  by  four  of  the 
tribe,  on  the  Bogan,  three  of  whom  they  delivered  up;  and  the  fourth,  they 
stated,  was  absent  on  the  Big  River;  that  is,  the  Darling.  On  searching  the 
bags  of  the  tribe,  the  party  found  a  knife,  a  glove,  &c.,  which  the  three  blacks 
acknowledged  they  had  taken  from  the  white  man,  and  which  the  man  who 
had  been  with  Major  Mitchell  on  his  expedition,  and  now  accompanied  the 
police,  said  he  was  sure  had  belonged  to  my  brother.  The  details  of  the 
closing  scene  of  my  poor  relative's  life  are  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and,  to 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  known  his  great  benevolence  of  mind,  his  last 
moments  can  be  more  readily  conceived  than  described ! 

^  The  <^cer  goes  on  to  report,  that  the  three  murderers,  on  being  taken 

Srisoners,  admitted  that,  about  six  moons  ago,  they  met  a  white  man  on  the 
ogao,  who  came  up  to  them,  and  made  signs  that  he  was  hungry ;  that  they 
gave  him  food ;  and  that  he  encamped  with  them  that  night.  The  white  man 
repeatedly  getting  up  during  the  night,  excited  their  suspicion;  and,,  under  the 
apprehension  that  he  would  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  some  enemies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  consulted  together,  and  soon  came  to  the  determination 
to  destroy  him ;  whidi  they  effected  the  following  morning,  by  one  of  the 
savages  approaching  him  unperceived,  and  striking  him  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head^  and  the  others  rushing  upon  him  with  their  spears.  This  must  have  oc- 
curred about  the  latter  end  of  April  of  the  last  year. 

"  The  officer  adds :  *  I  then  determined  to  proceed  to  tke  spot  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  which,  I  was  informed  by  the  blacks,  was  distant  three 
days'  journey ;  but,  learning  from  them  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  only  a  small  party,  consisting  of  three  troopers,  the 
man  of  Major  Mitchell,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  (Bureemall)  as  a  guide  across 
to  the  Bogan;  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  party, having  the  other  two  prisonem 
in  charge,  under  the  command  of  Corporal  Moore,  to  proceed  to  a  station  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Wellington,  there  to  await  my  return."  Lieut. 
Zouch  and  his  reduced  party  were  now  conducted  to  a  place  named  Currin- 
dine,  where  the  black  showed  him  some  bones,  which,  he  said,  were  those  of  the 
white  man  they  had  killed;  and  pointed  out  a  small  portion  of  a  coat,  and  also 
part  of  a  Manilla  hat.  Being  tnus  convinced  that  they  had  reached  the  spot 
where  the  very  melancholy  event  had  occurred,  the  officer  and  his  little  party, 
with  true  Christian-like  feeling,  collected  all  the  remains  they  could  discover; 
and  having,  in  sad  silence,  deposited  them  in  the  ground,  they  raised  a  small 
mound  over  them,  and  barked  some  of  the  nearest  trees,^  as  the  only  means  in 
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their  power  of  marking  the  spot  whereon  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  science  had, 
in  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  he  was  prosecuting  botanical  investiga- 
tion (attached,  as  he  was,  to  the  explorative  expedition  of  Major  Mitchell)  b^n- 
deprived  of  life,  by  the  hands  of  mistaken  savages  I ' 

''Thus  feU,  in  the  very  prime  of  life  (bavingjust  completed  his  forty-second 
year),  Richard  Cunningham,  an  able  botanist,  and  in  other  respects  a  verjT 
talented  man ;  whose  very  amiable  and  obliging  disposition  had  in  his  lifetime 
secured  as  much  to  him  general  esteem,  as  his  premature,  ever  to  be  lamented 
death  had  produced  a  universal  sentiment  of  unfeigned  grief,  in  the  minds  of 
all  his  friends  in  England,  and  of  every  colonist  in  New  South  Wales. 
IT  *'  I  have  now  given  you  the  substance  of  the  last  official  communication  re- 
ceived from  New  South  Wales,  and  which  is  a  final  one,  regarding  my  poor 
brother ;  who,  you  will  observe,  was  but  one  ni^ht  living  with  the  natives.  We 
cannot  tell  what  might  have  been  the  state  of  his  mind  on  that  night,  which  had 
urged  him  repeatedly  to  rise,  walk  about,  and  listen  to  catch  the  bark  of  dogs,  or 
any  little  stir  (amidst  the  dead  stillness  of  midnight),  from  the  considmd[>le 
encampment  of  nis  anxious  sleepless  companions,  not  far  removed  from  him 
at  the  time  I  How  dreadful  must  have  been  his  feelings,  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined. But,  could  he  have  composed  himself,  and  not  have  risen,  andf  thus 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  savages  among  whom  he  was  reposing,  he  probably 
would  have  been  recovered,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  his  companions,  who  came 
to  the  native  encampment  but  a  day  or  so  too  late  I  He  had  a  mind  well 
disciplined  by  the  religious  education  he  had  received;  and,  ih  perfect  po»* 
session  of  his  mental  faculties,  could  soon  have  reconciled  himself  to  a  short 
lie  in  a  remote  desert,  with  savages,  until  rescued  by  his  party :  for  he 
could  say,  with  real  feeline,  and  in  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  merciful 
protecting  Providence,  in  the  desert  and  every  where,— 

*  There  is  mercy  in  every  place; 
And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 
And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot.* 

I  can  go  no  farther  with  you ;  but,  standing  relatively  as  I  do,  in  this  sad 
business,  let  me  now  for  ever  draw  a  veil  upon  the  whole ;  just  remarking,  that 
two  of  the  blacks  found  means  to  escape  from  the  soldiers ;  and  what  has  been 
done  with  the  third,  who  was  conveyed  to  Sydney,  and  there  lodged  in  jail,  is 
not  known :  for  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  any  evidence  could  be  ob- 
tained, sufficient  legally,  to  substantiate  his  guilt.  Last  December,  the  law 
officers  had  the  case  before  them.  —  A.  C.  Strand  on  the  Green,  Keu\  June  17. 
1836." 

The  only  consolation  which  we  derive  from  this  authenticated  account  of  the 
death  of  a  friend,  with  whom  we  were  intimate  for  nearly  twenty  years,  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  deprived  of  life.  It  could  be  attended  with  no  pain, 
either  aictually  or  by  anticipation.  How  different  must  be  the  case  where  the 
object  is  avowed,  and  where  processes  are  had  recourse  to,  which  must  increase 
the  pains  of  death  a  thousand  fold !  With  respect  to  the  savages  who  have  been 
caught  and  detained,  as  they  are  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  we  do  not  see 
how  they  can  be  tried  according  to  any  law.  A  savage  may  be  put  to  death, 
or  otherwise  prevented  from  injuring  man,  as  a  matter  of  self-defence ;  but  the 
idea  of  trying  such  a  being  according  to  laws  which  he  had  no  voice  in  mak- 
ing, and  from  which  he  receives  no  protection,  appears  contrary  to  common 
sense.  What  is  a  death  occasioned  by  a  stunning  blow  on  the  back  of  the  fae»d» 
which  must  have  instantly  deprived  the  victim  of  sensation,  when  compared 
with  the  horrible  cruelties  lately  practised  in  Spain  ?  There,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  June  20.  1836,  that,  by  the  order  of  Don  Carlos,  some 
British  prisoners  were  pinioned  naked  to  a  wall,  then  shot  in  the  legs,  after- 
wards in  the  thighs,  and  finally  in  the  abdomen ;  and  then  left  to  hnger  in 
agony,  till  death  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings  I 
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Art.  I.     Gardening  Tour  in  Germany,y  made  in  the  Spring  of  IS^, 
from  April  17.  io  May  5.     By  M.  F.  Rauch. 

There  are  so  many  amateur  gardeners  In  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  that  the  city  has  become  particularly  interesting  to  the 
horticulturist.  The  principal  nursery  is  that  of  M.  Rinz ;  to 
whose  attention  and  industry  most  of  the  private  gardens  are 
also  indebted  for  their  beauty :  M.  Rinz  sparing  no  expense  to 
obtain  new  and  beautiful  plants  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
by  this  means  having  a  great  many  customers,  and  an  excellent 
business.  AH  the  plants  in  this  nursery  looked  exceedingly 
healthy;  and  I  observed  some  of  the  newest  species  amongst 
them,  which  M.  Rinz  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  propagating. 
The  public  gardens  at  Frankfort  contain  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  views,  particularly  those  near  the  waterfall.  The  groups 
of  shrubs  are  almost  all  surrounded  by  borders  of  flowers,  which 
are  kept  in  very  good  order.  The  beauty  of  these  public  gardens 
is  very  much  increased  by  the  display  exhibited  in  the  adjoining 
private  gardens.  M.  Rinz  laid  out  these  public  gardens,  and 
still  has  the  management  of  them. 

Among  the  numerous  private  gardens  worthy  of  notice,  that 
of  the  Baron  Von  Bethmann  is  the  most  conspicuous,  being  very 
beautifully  and  ingeniously  laid  out ;  also  that  of  Baron  Von 
Rothschild,  whose  collection  of  plants  is  very  considerable,  and 
n^o  has  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Araucaria  excelsa.     This 

tarden  would  look  much  better,  if  the  groups  of  shrubs  and 
owers  were  not  laid  out  in  such  exceedingly  stifle  forms.  The 
gardens  of  M.  I.  Andreae,  sen..  Baron  Von  Welden,  M.  Stern, 
and  M.  F.  Gruneberg,  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  There  are 
also  many  other  amateurs,  who  have  collections  of  plants  that 
would  well  repay  a  visit  from  the  travelling  gardener. 

I  found  a  very  good  collection  of  succulent  plants  in  the  garden 

of  M.  I.  Andreae,  sen. ;  and  I  observed  some  very  interesting 
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plants  amongst  them.  The  splendid  C^reus  senilis  is  propagated 
here  in  a  very  simple  manner :  viz.  the  old  plant  is  cut  in  two, 
and  the  head  planted^  which  produces  a  magnificent  plant; 
the  parent  stem  afterwards  puts  out  young  shoots  every  year, 
which  are  cut  off  when  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazel 
nut;  and,  after  they  have  lain  for  some  weeks  in  a  dry  place,  they 
are  planted  in  sand,  and  kept  in  a  damp  state  till  the  young 
roots  appear;  when,  by  frequent  watering,  the  plants  will  continue 
to  grow  welL  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  this 
operation  should  take  place  in  a  warm  dry  house,  by  which 
means  the  object  in  view  will  be  sure  to  be  effected. 

I  saw  in  mis  garden,  for  the  first  time,  two  most  beautiful 
species  of  JBuph6rbia  in  flower ;  viz.  JEuphdrhia  heteroph^Ua 
Karm.  (pulch^rrima  WiUd.  Her.),  and  jEuphorbta  iulgens  Karw», 
die  sight  of  which  was  quite  delightful ;  and,  although  I  had 
received,  while  at  Bayswater,  in  the  month  of  May,  1835,  living 
plants  of  both  species,  drawings  of  each,  and  dried  specimens, 
from  my  brother  at  Vienna,  and  was  therefore  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  beauty  of  both  plants,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  quite 
enchanted  with  them,  and  should  have  left  them  behind  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  had  I  not  obtained  several  plants  of 
both  euphorbias  to  take  with  me  to  England.  The  German 
gardens  are  indebted  to  the  Baron  Von  Karwinsky  for  these 
splendid  euphorbias.  He  found  them  in  Mexico  during  his 
scientific  journey  there,  and  brought  living  plants  of  them  to 
Germany.  He  would  have  preferred  bringing  seeds  of  them ; 
but,  from  experience,  he  found  that  they  lost  the  power  of  ger- 
mination in  less  than  twenty-four  hours ;  he  therefore  collected 
several  plants,  and  the  two  above  mentioned  are  all  that  arrived 
in  Germany  alive.  There  is  a  figure  of  the  Euphorbia  pulcher- 
rima  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3493.,  the  beauty  of 
which  speaks  for  itself;  but,  as  the  E.  fulgens  has  not  been  yet 
figured  in  any  English  botanical  periodical,  I  shall  give  a  short 
description  of  it,  and  thus  bring  the  young  rivals  to  public' view. 
J^uphorbia  fulgens  is  an  elegant  and  very  ornamental  plant  of 
the  following  characteristics.  It  is  a  branched,  upright,  leafy, 
freely  growing,  and  freely  flowering  shrub.  All  its  green  parts 
bear  a  glaucous  bloom.  Its  shoots  are  slender,  twig-like,  round, 
glabrous,  and  curved  outwards  in  their  terminal  portion ;  bearing 
the  flowers  along  this  portion  in  groups,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  have  petioles  nearly  1  in.  long,  and  disks  that  are 
lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends,  entire,  about  3  in.  long,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  1  in.  across  in  the  broadest  part.  The  groups 
of  flowers  are  upon  short  stalks,  and  consist  of  from  two  to  four 
flowers  (as  they  would  be  ordinarily  called),  each  upon  a  stalk 
about  1  in.  long ;  and  each  showy  from  its  involucre,  which  is 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  which  has  a  tube  of  less  than  half 
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an  inch  long,  and  a  horizontally  spread  border  of  a  diameter 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  and  consisting  of 
five  obcordate  lobes.  One  may  imagine  that  a  bush,  abounding  in 
groups  of  these  involucres  displayed  together,  must  be  splendid, 
and  well  merit  the  application  of  the  epithet  fiilgens ;  which, 
however,  the  inventor  of  the  name  may  rather  have  intended  to 
express  a  brilliance  in  the  redness,  than  the  general  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  display  of  flowers  of  this  colour.  This  plant  ap- 
pears disposed  to  produce  plenty  of  seeds. 

The. market-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz  are 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  Royal  Garden  at  Engers^  under 
the  direction  of  the  inspector,  C.  Weyhe,  has  the  finest  prospect 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  on  that  account  is  worth  a  visit. 
The  fruit  nursery,  and  that  for  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  are 
both  in  very  good  order.  There  are  iron-works  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Engers,  which  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
going  to  see ;  and  where  are  manufactured  most  tasteful  garden 
seats,  tables,  and  flower-stands,  of  cast  iron,  which  are  either 
painted  white  or  green.  The  extensive  sale  of  these  articles  is 
a  proof  that  they  fully  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Bonn,  belonging  to  the  University, 
contains  a  very  rich  collection  of  plants,  which  are  ali  in  excellent 
order.  The  collection  of  ferns  is  very  remarkablie,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  large,^  and  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants, 
which  renders  them  extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye.  M.  Sin- 
ning, inspector  of  this  garden,  has  a  great  predilection  for  this 
tribe  of  plants,  and  uses  every  opportunity  to  obtain  new  species, 
by  which  means  the  collection  is  always  increasing.  The  few 
orchidaceous  plants  which  are  cultivated  here  are  well  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  their  luxuriance. 

The  arboretum,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  park,  bears 
testimony  to  the  ingenious  assiduity  of  the  landscape-gardener. 
I  observed  the  following  trees  in  it,  which  have  stood  the  open 
air  during  many  severe  winters : — Magnoha  grandifl6ra,  15ft. 
high ;  Kolreutfer^a  paniculata,  15  ft.  high  ;  iSop^ora  japonica,  20  ft. 
high  ;  Virgilia  liltea,  10  ft.  high;  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  14  ft. 
high ;  Cdrcis  5iliqu^strum,  and  C.  canadensis,  about  12  ft.  high ; 
Cyd6nia  japonica,  5  ft.  high;  2)iospyros  Z/6tus,  12ft.  high; 
Olea  europaeX  6  ft.  high  (shrubby) ;  Phill^rea  media,  P.  angus- 
tifolia,  P.  obliqua,  P.  latifolia,  P.  /licifolia,  from  8  ft.  to  1 0  ft. 
high ;  Zaurus  Sassafras^  10  ft.  high ;  L.  Benzoiny  10ft.  high;  i. 
nobilis,  8ft.  high  (stands  out  with  a  slight  covering);  Picus 
C^rica,  10  ft.  high;  and  Aristot^lia  Mdcqui,  10  ft.  high.  All  .these 
trees  have  been  planted  from  15  years  to  20  years. 

The  Castle  of  Clemensruhe  should  also  be  visited,  in  which 
there  are  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  rooms  for  delivering 
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lectures.  The  most  delightful  views  are  seen  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  Kreutz  Mountain ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  on 
this  elevated  spot,  with  beautiful  marble  steps,  and  a  vault  con- 
taining the  undecayed  bodies  of  several  monks.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  musicians  to  know  that  Beethoven  was  born  here. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Cologne  (the  birthplace  of  Rubens), 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Greis  (who  has  also  the  management 
of  the  gardens  and  nursery  that  belong  to  the  city),  is  well 
laid  out,  and  contains  all  the  plants  that  are  necessary  for  the 
studies  of  the  young  botanist ;  and,  although  but  a  small  sum 
is  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  the  garden,  yet,  by  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  M.  Greis,  it  is  kept  very  clean^  and  in  good 
order. 

The  nursery  which  belongs  to  the  citjr  is  worthy  of  great,  I 
may  say  of  the  greatest,  consideration ;  as  from  its  commence- 
ment it  has  received  the  most  powerful  assistance  from  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  aid  its  directors  in  attaining  the  object  in  view :  and 
it  now  possesses  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  North  American 
trees  and  shrubs  in  Germany ;  plants  desirable,  not  only  for 
their  beauty  in  landscape  scenery,  but  for  their  utility.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  M.  Greis,  and  concluded  from 
his  conversation,  that  his  whole  attention  has  been  long  directed 
to  the  trying  of  all  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  sorts  of  North 
American  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  air ;  and,  from  what  I 
saw  and  heard,  his  object  is  Ailly  attained.  '  I  found  here  a  great 
many  of  the  following  trees  and  shrubs  standing  the  open  air, 
which  in  other  parts  of  Germany  they  unnecessarily  grow  in 
pots: — 20  sorts  of  magnolias,  Birberis  aristata;  Mahonia  repens, 
M. -^quifolium,  and  M.  fascicularis;  Gordon/a  Lasi^nthus,and  G. 
pubescens;  T^lex  ^quifolium,  and  all  its  varieties:  /.  balearica, 
/.  myrtifolia,  /.  serrata,  and/,  opkca;  Aristot^ha  Mdcqui;  LTlex 
europae^a,  17.  e.  fl.  pi.,  and  U.  stricta ;  Acacia  Julibrissifi^  Photinia 
serrulsLta,  C^rasus  Lauroc^rasus,  Rbsa,  B&nksia;  Ribes  sangui- 
neum,  and  IL  speci6sum ;  A^icuba  japonica ;  Gaultheria  procum- 
bens,  and  G.  Skdllon;  16  sorts  of  andromedas;  Lyonia  pani- 
culslta,  and  L.  ^alicifolia;  Cletfara  /zlnifblia,  C  acuminata,  C 
MichauxfV,  C  paniculata,  C  scltbra,  and  C  tomentosa;  27 
sorts  of  rhododendrons,  and  several  sorts  of  azaleas;  Z^edum 
latifolium,  Fontan^sm  johillyreoides ;  Phill^rea  angustifolia,  lati- 
fblia,  and  m^dia ;  i>igustrum  lucidum ;  Zaurus  Benzoin,  and 
SAssqfras\  £ux us  balearica,  /*lcus  Carica,  Macl&ra  aurantiaca; 
Pinus  Douglas/,  and  P.  halep^nsis ;  C^drus  Libani,  and  Yiicca 
filamentosa. 

The  nursery  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  on 
a  piece  of  ground  containing  about  45  acres,  perfectly  flat,  and 
unprotected  from  the  weather ;  the  soil  is  such,  that  the  young 
plants  grow  pretty  well,  and  are  not  stunted  in  their  appearance. 
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The  ground  is  not  enriched  by  animal  manure,  which  makes  the 
plants  grow  better  when  they  are  transplanted. 

AH  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  required  for  forests  or  gardens 
may  be  had  here  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  that  Mi.  Greis  is  so  much  employed  as  a  practical  land- 
scape-gardener, and  layer  out  of  gardens,  in  the  environs  of 
Cologne.  The  garden  of  M.  Koch,  who  has  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  and  also  the  rich  collection 
of  rare  plants  of  M.  Engels,  are  well  worth  mentioning. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  garden  of  the  Prince  of  Salm-Dyck, 
which  is  situated  on  a  gently  undulating  plain  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Dusseldorf  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  This  noble  garden  is  well  known  as  containing  the  best 
collection^  and  the  most  magnificent  specimens,  of  succulent 
plants  in  Europe..  To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  numbers  of 
cultivated  species  at  Dyck,  I  subjoin  the  following  list.  The 
whole  collection  of  succulent  plants  amounts  to  about  1500; 
in  which  there  are  296  mesembryanthemums,  115  cereuses^  76 
opuntias,  47  mammillarias,  28  echinocactuses,  10  melocactuses, 
9  rhipsalises,  7  pereskias  196  aloes,  17  yuccas,  29  agaves,  &c. 
Of  this  collection  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  only  been 
brought  to  this  state  of  perfection  by  great  botanical  knowledge, 
and  indefatigable  industry.  As  the  greater  number  of  the  plants 
were  given  to  His  Highness  by  the  botanists  who  named  them, 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  they  are  correct,  which  is  very 
seldom  the  case  where  there  are  collections  of  succulent  plants : 
there  is  almost  always  a  confusion,  and  sometimes  the  most  ridi- 
culous mistakes,  in  the  names.  This  evil  might  in  part  be  easily 
remedied  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  every  proprietor  of  such  plants 
would  willingly  lend  his  aid,  if  the  means  were  pointed  out,  by 
which  so  desirable  an  end  could  be  effected.  As  such  a  remedy, 
allow  me  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  Hortus  Dyckensis^  which 
testifies  the  great  botanical  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  which 
will  anticipate  the  wishes  of  all  amateurs  of  succulent  plants. 
It  may  be  procured,  in  the  German  and  French  languages,  of 
the  foreign  booksellers  in  Regent  Street. 

The  botanic  garden  and  flower-garden  are  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order,  and  answer  their  purpose  extremely  well.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  arranged  in  the  natural  order  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  :  they  are  planted  in  the  situations  best  suited  for  them, 
and  form  a  very  picturesque  whole ;  which  was  effected  by  the 
assiduity  and  skill  of  a  scientific  English  landscape-gardener 
[our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  Mr.  Blaikie].  This 
garden  was  first  laid  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century : 
and,  by  the  continual  attention  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  still  a 
complete  pattern  of  a  garden.  The  soil  is  loamy  and  exceed- 
ingly productive ;  and  it  is  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  all  the 
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plants,  except  those  that  naturally  require  a  chalky  or  sandy 
soil.  M.  Funke,  the  garden  director  here,  an  excellent  bo- 
tanist and  gardener  (in  whom  the  plants  have  a  very  excellent 
father),  told  me  that  many  of  the  plants  would  stand  the  open 
air  better  if  the  soil  were  not  so  rich  ;  yet  no  pains  have  been 
spared  in  other  respects  to  inure  some  particular  shrubs  to  the 
open  air.  The  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  perennial 
plants,  are  also  very  remarkable.  I  was  quite  delighted  with 
this  place ;  and,  when  I  left  it,  I  only  thought  of  the  agreeable 
and  instructive  conversation  of  the  prince,  and  the  splendid 
collection  of  succulent  plants,  till  I  at  last  found  myself  again 
on  the  Rhine;  when  I  sent  back  the  carriage  the  prince  was  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  in,  and  I  then  continued  my  journey  to 
Dussddorf.  My  first  object  in  Dusseldorf  was  to  call  on  M. 
Weyhe,  who  laid  out  the  public  gardens  there ;  but,  alas  !  my 
trouble  was  in  vain,  as  I  was  informed  he  had  lately  set  out  on 
a  journey.  The  court  pleasure-ground,  which  sustained  a  great 
injury  during  the  war,  is  now  reestablished ;  and,  as  it  is  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  it  forms  a  most  delightful  promenade  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Dusseldorf.  The  form  of  the  paths  and  outlines 
of  the  groups  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  display  much 
taste,  particularly  where  there  are  no  flowers  intermixed,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  similar  pleasure-grounds,  and  which  only 
distorts  nature.  The  groups  are  in  masses,  and  would  look 
extremely  well,  if  rows  of  trees  did  not  intervene,  which  inter- 
rupt the  beautiful  views  of  nature. 

There  are  a  great  many  avenues  of  trees  in  the  town,  and 
squares  well  laid  out,  which  give  an  interest  to  the  place.  The 
most  remarkable  avenues  are  those  of  the  Friedrickstrasse,  and 
of  the  walk  from  the  Bergerthor. 

There  are  no  gardens  of  any  consequence  at  Nimeguen.  Bel- 
vedere is  newly  laid  out,  and  the  view  from  it  is  wonderfully  fine; 
esttending  from  Arnheim  and  Densburg  on  the  north,  to  Cleves 
and  Geldres  on  the  south,  and  towards  the  east  over  half  the 
forests  of  Gelderland  to  those  of  Westphalia ;  so  that  the  spec- 
tator has  a  prospect  of  four  rivers,  the  Maes,  the  Waal,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Yssel. 

As  my  time  only  allowed  me  to  spend  one  day  at  Rotterdam, 
I  unfortunately  could  not  obtain  any  information  respecting  the 
gardens  there.  However,  I  went  to  see  the  botanic  garden, 
which  is  in  good  order,  and  the  flower-market  which  displayed 
the  most  superb  flowers;  viz.  several  species  and  varieties  of 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  tulips  in  pots,  pinks,  Itbsa,  damas- 
c^na,  &c.,  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a  place.  The 
town  itself  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  the  industry  of  the 
Dutchman  is  truly  wonderful.  Numerous  canals  intersect  the 
whole  city,  the  banks  of  which  are  generally  planted  with  rows 
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of  limes,  with  a  few  oaks  and  elms,  in  (he  shade  of  which  are 
formed  the  most  delightful  walks.  Some  of  the  houses  in  the 
new  streets,  and,  indeed,  all  the  houses  in  the  old  streets,  seem 
as  if  they  were  falling  down,  as  the  walls  are  built  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  top  projects  1  ft»,  and  sometimes  1^  ft.,  over  the  path 
at  the  base.  This  city  is  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness ;  even 
the  outsides  of  the  houses  being  generally  washed  twice  a  week 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Any  English  gardener  may  accomplish  this  journey  in  sixteen 
days,  for  the  expense  of  20/. ;  and  he  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for 
speaking  either  German  or  French,  as  I  spoke  English  all  the 
way,  except  once  at  Dusseldorf,  where  I  was  obliged  to  speak 
German  to  the  waiter  in  the  hotel ;  and  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  English  gardener  to  visit  the  German  gardens,  as  but 
little  is  known  of  them  in  England. 

Baysfwater^  June  20.  1836. 


Art.  II.  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Property  possessed  by 
some  Plants^  particularly  the  Afrachis  hypogce'a^  of  ripening  their 
Fruit  under  Grounds  By  Dr.  Augustus  Trinchinetti  of  Pavia. 

There  are  some  plants  that  have  the  singular  property  of 
ripening  their  fruit  under  ground,  which  are  distinguished  by 
botanists  by  the  name  of  Hypocarpc^^ae.  Why  nature  has 
provided  them  with  this  property  is  not  known ;  but  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  similar  in  its  uses  to  that  possessed  by  some  other 
plants,  which,  though  they  ripen  their  seeds  in  the  open  air, 
are  guided  by  nature  to  deposit  them  only  in  the  places  most 
suitable  to  their  germination  and  developement ;  by  which  means 
species  are  propagated  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  any  other 
manner  to  preserve.  Even  the  Linaria  Cymbal^ria  would  soon 
become  rare,  did  it  not  throw  out  its  branches,  and  open  its  cap- 
sules over  those  fissures  of  the  walls  on  which  it  grows,  which  are 
suitable  for  the  protection  of  the  young  plant ;  whereas,  if  its 
seed  fell  on  the  ground,  it  would  be  placed  in  circumstances  so 
unfavourable  to  its  germination,  that  it  would  probably  perish. 
Without  some  such  provision,  how  could  steep  rocks  be  so  fre- 
quently covered  with  cyclamens,  &c.  ? 

There  are  plants,  however,  growing  in  situations  where  no 
particular  provision  of  nature  is  required  to  prevent  them  from 
perishing,  which  yet  form  their  fruit  under  ground ;  or,  at  least, 
bury  it  in  the  earth  to  bring  it  to  maturity :  though  in  what 
way  this  is  effected,  and  how  the  earth  operates  upon  the  fruity 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  explained. 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  or,  at  least,  to  throw  some  lisht  on  the 
subject,  I  determined  to  cultivate  the  ^Vachis  hypogae  a,  a  plant 
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which,  perhaps,  possesses  the  quali^  in  qoestion  in  a  greater 
degree  than  aov  other.  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  making 
observstioos  and  trying  experiments,  ihe  result  of  which  I  shafl 
proceed  to  state,  first  giving  a  short  descripticm  of  the  general 
Labits  of  the  arachis,  which  will  iacililate  the  comprehension  tS 
the  subject. 

The  ^ratJiis  hypogs^a,  or  earth  out  {^fig.  62.),  is  one  of  the 
L^uminaceEe.  It  wa#  brought  to 
England  in  1712,  and  it  is  here  con- 
sidered a  stove  plant.  It  is  generally 
cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  originally  from  Africa. 
In  South  Carolina,  the  seeds  are  used 
as  chocolate ;  in  the  eastern  countries, 
as  almonds;  and  in  Cochin-Chiaa 
they  fumbh  an  oil  used  for  lamps,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  oil 
of  olives.  About  Paris,  it  is  raised  on  hot-beds,  and  trans- 
planted into  the  open  garden,  where  it  ripens  its  seeds,  which  are 
used  as  other  legumes.  It  has  also  been  brought  to  maturi^  in 
a  stove  in  England,  and  proved  very  prolific.  (See  Hart.  Trans., 
vol.  V.  p.  372.) 

The  greater  number  of  the  flowers  of  the  arachis  originate 
in  that  portion  of  the  stem  which  is  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  some,  however,  are  lo  be  found  a  little  higher  up,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  of  these  flowers  forms  a  tube  at 
the  lower  end,  which  resembles  a  peduncle.  The  style  is  enclosed 
in  it,  and  it  terminates  in  a  little  ovary,  at  first  sessile,  and  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  tube.  Afler  being  fecundated,  the  {lower 
withers  and  falls  off,  and  a  small  tubercle  is  found  adhering  to 
the  stem,  which,  by  degrees,  assumes  a  longer  shape,  like  that  of 
s  little  horn,  and,  turning  downwards,  penetrates  into  the  soil, 
or  sinks  deeper,  if  it  has  already  entered  it-  This  little  horn 
(which  is  nothing  more  than  the  fecundated  seed  attached  to  a 
peduncle)  inra^ases  in  the  earth,  becoming  larger  towards  its 
point,  till,  by  degrees,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  legume, 
or  Geed>pod,  of  the  arachis. 

From  knowing  that,  in  general,  the  parts  of  plants  which  are 
under  the  soil  are  either  roots  themselves,  or  are  furnished  with 
£brile,  and  that  they  can  only  derive  nourishment  from  the  soil 
by  their  spongioles,  the  idea  struck  me,  that  the  fruit  of  the  ara- 
chis might  have  an  analogy  with  roots,  or  might  exercise  a  simi- 
lar function  in  some  degree :  and  I  very  soon,  by  observing  the 
plant  attentively,  discovered,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  a  small 
tubercle  on  the  extreme  point  of  each  legume,  which,  on  ex- 
amining it  with  a  glass,  and  ailerwards  with  a  microscope,  I 
found  to  be  analogous  with,  though  it  was  much  more  distinct 
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than,  the  spon^ole  of  a  root.  This  is  more  apparent  "vvhen  the 
pod  has  penetrated  the  ground,  and  begins  to  develope  itself, 
decreasing  in  thickness  as  the  seed  which  it  contains  approaches 
maturity.  From  the  point  where  the  tubercle,  or  spongiole, 
appears,  there  are  salient  lines,  which  mark  the  legume  longitu- 
dinally; and  which  appear  to  be  formed  of  small  bundles  of 
vessels,  or  of  elongated  cellules. 

These  observations  apply,  not  only  to  the  arachis,  to  which 
new  and  suitable  organs  of  absorption  are  necessary  for  its  re- 
production, but  to  the  bulb  of  the  saffron,  which  essentially 
differs  but  little  from  seed,  and  which  is  known  to  throw  out 
large  fusiform  roots  from  its  base ;  a  circumstance  that  I  con- 
sider to  afford  additional  support  to  my  opinion. 

Subsequent  experiments  have  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
the  above  observations  first  led  me  to  entertain.  By  means  of 
a  stone  placed  under  the  legume,  it  was  prevented  from  pene- 
trating into  the  ground,  when  it  was  found  to  become  elongated, 
and  to  try  to  change  its  direction ;  but,  finally,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  earth  it  withered  and  dried  up.  This  convinced  me 
that  the  legumes  of  the  arachis  can  never  be  ripened  in  the 
open  air. 

I  put  another  pod  of  this  plant  into  a  small  empty  phial,  and 
set  it  in  a  place  where  it  could  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  while  it  was  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  atmosphere  within  the  phial  was  always  moist ;  as, 
during  the  warm  days  and  cool  nights  of  autumn,  the  moisture 
combined  with  the  air  in  the  day  becomes  condensed  in  the 
night;  and,  in  fact,  the  interior  of  the  phial  was  found  every 
morning  covered  with  drops  of  water.  The  legume  was,  therefore, 
all  night,  and  a  great  part  of  the  morning,  not  only  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly moist  atmosphere,  but  also  completely  battered  by 
these  watery  drops.  This  kept  it  growing :  it  elongated  itseli, 
without  appearing  injured  in  doing  so ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  about  a  fortnight,  I  took  it  out  of  the  phial,  I  found  that  it 
was  still  in  a  fit  state  for  penetrating  into  the  ground.  A  third 
pod,  when  immersed  in  water,  became  covered  with  a  whitish 
film ;  but  it  lived,  and  elongated  itself,  becoming  somewhat 
thicker  towards  the  point.  I  took  it  out  of  the  water  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  and  found  that  it  had  still  power  to  search  for 
the  earth.  The  last  two  experiments  prove  that,  although  water 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  full  developement  of  the  fruit,  it  is  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  its  vitality ;  and  that,  though  moisture 
is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  tubercles,  or 
roots,  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to.  produce  them  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  their  functions,  when  all  other  circumstances 
are  unfavourable. 

I  put  another  legume  into  a  phial,  in  which  there  were  a  few 
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drops  of  water,  and  buried  it  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  light 
could  not  reach  it.  In  this  situation,  it  soon  became  very  long, 
and  covered  with  fine  hairs  towards  its  extremity,  where  a  swell- 
ing gradually  took  the  form  of  a  small  legume.  In  a  few  days, 
the  hairy  covering  disappeared,  and  the  miniature  ovary  slowly 
increased  in  size.  I  took  the  legume  out  of  the  bottle  about  the 
time  when  it  would  have  become  ripe  if  it  had  been  in  the 
ground,  and  found  it  very  small,  with  the  point  much  elongated, 
and  furnished  with  spongioles,  but  with  only  one  seed,  which  was 
very  small  and  watery.  In  this  experiment,  the  legume  was 
placed  in  circumstances  much  more  favourable  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  functions  of  its  roots,  than  it  was  in  the  preceding 
ones ;  because,  in  this  case,  the  legume  was  kept  in  an  atmo- 
sphere constantly  impregnated  w'ith  moisture,  and,  what  was 
particularly  suitable  to  it,  in  perfect  darkness.  But  why  did  it 
become  covered  with  hair  ?  It  is  well  known  that  hair,  in  some 
cases,  acts  as  an  organ  of  absorption ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in 
this  instance,  it  exercised  the  same  functions  as,  and  partly  sup- 
plied the  place  of,  the  spongiole,  which,  though  formed,  was, 
from  the  unfavourable  situation  in  which  it  was  placed,  incapable 
of  performing  its'  proper  office  effectively :  and,  indeed,  the  hairs 
disappeared  as  soon  as  the  extreme  point  of  the  legume  became 
sufficiently  elongated  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  where, 
as  I  before  stated,  there  were  some  drops  of  water,  in  which  the 
spongiole  could,  though  only  in  an  imperfect  degree,  exercise 
its  proper  functions. 

Finally,  I  cut  off  the  extreme  points  of  three  legumes,  and 
aflerwards  their  spongioles,  which  were  scarcely  formed ;  and, 
after  having  done  this  without  injuring  any  other  part  of  the 
pods,  I  put  them  in  the  ground  again,  and  let  them  remain  about 
a  fortnight.  I  then  examined  them,  and  found  that  two  of  them 
were  dried  up,  and  had  become  soft,  and  almost  decayed.  This 
would  have  proved  that  the  spongiole  was  essential  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  fruit,  had  not  the  third  legume,  which  was 
treated  exactly  like  the  others,  vegetated,  and  increased  in  size ! 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  On  observing  it  closely,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  had  still  a  spongiole,  although  the  two  others 
had  not  the  least  appearance  of  any ;  and  this  explained  the  phe- 
nomenon :  as  it  appeared  clearly,  that  either  I  had  not  entirely 
removed  the  spongiole,  as  I  intended,  or  that  the  plant  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  reproducing  it. 

From  all  these  experiments,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
the  fruit  of  the  -4'rachis  hypogae'^a  is  placed  by  nature  under 
ground,  in  order  to  absorb  from  the  earth  something  that  is 
necessary  for  its  developement  (which  may  be  only  water),  and 
that  darkness  is  a  necessary  condition.  Also,  that  probably  all 
plants  belonging  to  the  Hypocarpog^se  are  furnished  with  similar 
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organs  for  similar  purposes ;  which  I  consider  a  reasonable  in- 
ference, till  it  has  been  either  confirmed  or  disproved  by  future 
observations  and  experiments. 


Art.  IIL     Scottish  Arhoricultural  Notices.    By  Mr.  Gorrie. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  you  for  your  ready  insertion  of  **  Scottish 
Arhoricultural  Notices/'  from  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Densard,  and 
myself,  which  appeared  in  Vol.  XL  p.  175.  Since  then  I  have 
received  several  communications  on  the  same  subject,  from  dii^ 
ferent  quarters,  and  have  made  some  farther  observations  myself^ 
the  substance  of  which  I  now  transmit. 

Having  been  lately  at  Lawers,  the  seat  of  Lord  Balgray,  about 
six  miles  to  the  west  of  Crief!^  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
so  many  fine  specimens  of  old  and  young  forest  trees,  of  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  little  public  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken. 
The  soil  appears,  generally,  to  be  what  is  termed  a  light  sharp 
loam,  chiefly  on  a  rocky  or  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  house  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  some  two  hundred  years  since,  and  has 
of  late  received  some  additions.  It  stands  on  a  gently  sloping 
bank,  with  a  double  avenue  of  very  lofty  trees  of  various  sorts, 
extending  from  each  end  of  the  house  about  a  mile  southward, 
towards  the  river  Earn.  The  background  rises  rapidly,  and 
irregularly,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense 
mass  of  thriving  forest  trees  of  different  ages,  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  which,  as  appeared  to  me,  is  the  red,  smooth-barked, 
and  horizontal-branching  variety  of  Scotch  pine,  a  variety  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Mr.  George  Don  of  Forfar,  in  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Memoirs^  as  attaining  to  greater  age  and  size  than 
the  variety  with  chopped  rough  bark  usually  cultivated.  Many 
of  these  elegant  and  ornamental-looking  trees,  on  the  face  of  the 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  house,  measure  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  dia- 
meter,  with  stems  as  straight  as  arrows,  reaching  about  60  ft. 
before  forming  a  broad  bonnet-like  top.  A  row  of  the  same  sort 
of  Scotch  pine  had  been  planted  on  the  outsides  of  the  avenues 
to  Xhe  south  of  the  house :  many  of  these  have  been  cut  down ; 
but  a  number  still  remain,  on  the  ample  tops  of  which  the  heron 
securely  builds  her  nest.  From  the  want  of  shelter  in  belts  or 
avenues,  the  Scotch  pine  here  does  not  show  the  same  length  of 
bole,  the  branches  generally  spreading  out  at  from  12ft.  to  18  ft. 
from  the  ground.  I  girted  three  of  these  trees,  and  found  them 
14  ft.,  13  fl.  8  in.,  and  12  ft.  in  circumference.  The  tops  are 
lofty,  and  beautifully  picturesque ;  but  have  been  prevented  from 
acquiring  their  natural  form  by  the  proximity  of  other  trees :  one, 
under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  covers  a  diameter  of 
57  ft.  with  its  branches.     On  cutting  up  this  variety  of  pine,  it  is 
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found  to  contain  healthy  and  sound  red  wood  to  very  near  the 
outside.  I  saw  a  plank  in  the  wheelwright's  shop  measuring 
about  5  ft.  in  breadth.  (Here  I  speak  from  recollection,  my 
notes  having  been  obliterated :  but  I  may  afterwards  send  an  ac- 
count of  its  annual  growth,  and  exact  diameter,  when  the  plank  is 
cleaned,  and  formed  into  a  table,  for  which  it  is  intended.)  I  mea- 
sured the  girt  of  several  old  trees  on  the  lawn.  A  maple  mea- 
sured 14  ft.  7  in.  in  circumference ;  and  its  branches  covered  a 
circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  87  ft. ;  height  about  60  ft.  A 
lime  tree  measured  1 7 ft.  Sin.  in  circumference  at  6ft.  from  the 
ground ;  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  being 
78  ft.  An  ash  measured  18  ft.,  and  another  maple  22  ft,  in  cir- 
cumference, at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  An  English  elm  measured 
10  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference;  and  its  branches  covered  a  circle  of 
63  ft.  A  sweet  chestnut  measured  13  ft.  round,  and  its  height 
7 1  ft.  An  old  and  singularly  picturesque  holly,  with  curved  and 
pendulous  branches,  something  similar  to  those  of  the  Kincairney 
ash,  jutting  out  from  the  foot  of  a  rock,  measured  7  ft.  1  in.  in 
diameter  near  the  ground,  with  a  stem  12ft.  high  before  setting 
off  its  fantastic  branches:  this  is  evidently  a  curious  seedling 
variety,  with  plain  leaves,  and  deserves  cultivation  by  grafting.  A 
fine  hemlock  spruce  stands  near  the  house :  its  stem  girts  6  ft. 
7  in. ;  and  its  branches  cover  a  diameter  of  35  ft.  A  spindle  tree 
(£u6nymus  europae^us)  measures  3ft.  10 in.  round  the  stem; 
and  its  branches  extend  10  ft.  each  way  from  the  centre.  A 
locust  tree  has  the  appearance  of  extreme  old  age,  and  girts  5  ft. 
7  in.  An  old  tulip  tree,  which  had  for  a  considerable  period 
ceased  to  produce  any  young  wood  above  1  in.  long  in  a  season, 
was  some  years  since  severely  shattered  by  a  storm,  which  com- 
municated youthful  vigour  to  the  tree.  The  year  following  its 
mutilation,  it  pushed  out  strong  healthy  shoots,  and  occasionally 
it  has  since  shown  blossoms,  from  unfolding  which  it  had  ceased 
long  before. 

There  are  some  large  spreading  yews  on  a  bank  in  front  of  the 
house,  one  of  which,  being  lately  cut  down,  indicated  by  its  an- 
nular rings  an  age  of  nearly  two  centuries.  A  very  large  hedge 
of  yew,  and  another  of  holly,  resembling  in  size  and  shape  large 
and  lengthened  Scotch  hay-stacks,  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the 
place.  It  may  not  be  altogether  unsuitable,  here,  to  mention  a 
fact  communicated  by  the  lady,  which  tends  to  strengthen  Knight's 
theory  respecting  the  existence  of  plants  propagated  by  cuttings, 
layers,  or  grafts,  not  extending  beyond  the  natural  life  of  the 
parent.  At  this  place  there  formerly  stood  five  fine  plants  of  the 
Pl&tanus  orientalis,  which,  like  all  others  of  that  species  in  this 
quarter,  died  about  twenty  years  since :  but  the  lady  informed 
me  that,  previously  to  their  showing  any  symptoms  of  decay,  a 
Mr.  Stephens,  drainer  and   landscape-gardener,  who  was  em- 
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ployed  there  professionally  about  the  same  period,  mentioned  in 
conversation,  that  "  if  Mr.  Andrew  Knight's  theory  were  true, 
those  five  fine  plants  of  platanus  would  die  off  in  a  few  years ;  and, 
if  that  took  place,  he  begged  Lord  Balgray  would  have  the  wood 
cut  up,  and  made  into  furniture,  as  no  species  of  timber  excelled 
it  in  beauty."  A  short  time  elapsed,  when  these  five  trees,  like 
their  contemporaries  in  Scotland,  showed  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching death ;  when  they  were  cut  down,  and  made  into 
bed-room  furniture ;  the  wood  being  of  a  cream-coloured 
ground,  thickly  marked  with  linear,  dark  brown-coloured,  lon- 
gitudinal spots,  apparently  more  artificial  than  natural.  The 
wood  takes  a  fine  polish,  which  heightens  the  effect.  His 
Lordship  reflecting  on  the  prophetic  announcement  of  their  ter- 
mination, concluded  that  some  other  trees  in  the  country  might, 
at  the  same  period,  have  finished  their  vegetable  existence ;  and, 
on  enquiry,  found  that  two  had  been  sold  at  a  roup  of  wood  on  a 
neighbouring  estate.  His  Lordship's  carpenter  was  sent  to  pro- 
cure them,  and  bought  them  of  the  original  purchaser  at  one 
shilling  per  solid  foot ;  and  of  these  two,  a  beautiful  wardrobe 
was  made,  the  wood,  in  its  markings  and  capability  of  receiving 
polish,  being  every  way  similar  to  that  grown  at  Lawers.  I  have 
since  seen  a  library  fitted  up  of  the  same  sort  of  beautifully 
marked  wood,  from  a  platanus  tree  that  died  at  Migginear  Castle, 
in  1817;  Admiral  Drummond  having  accidentally  discovered  its 
adaptation  for  ornamental  cabinet-work.  After  this  digression,  I 
must  return  to  the  forest. 

Besides  the  many  fine  specimens  of  old  trees  at  Lawers,  there 
are  a  number  of  plants,  from  6fl.  to  10  ft.  high,  of  the  Plnus 
Laricio,  or  the  Corsican  pine,  growing  vigorously;  some  plants  of 
the  sugar  maple ;  and,  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  are  some  thou- 
sand plants  of  the  Zarix  pendula,  or  Fumara,  at  wide  distances, 
overtopping  their  nurses,  and  showing  rapid  growth.  Near  this 
place  is  planted  a  considerable  breadth  of  Scotch  pine,  from  the 
seeds  of  the  fine  old  trees  near  the  house,  which  will  serve  to 
perpetuate  that  valuable  variety. 

Having  spent  two  days  at  Lawers,  I  left  it,  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  its  wooded  scenery,  and  the  kind 
and  unaffected  hospitality  of  its  worthy  landlord  and  his  amiable 
lady.  Having  applied  to  Mr.  Shillinglaw,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Kinnoul,  for  a  list  of  some  trees  at  Dupplin,  four  miles  west 
from  Perth,  the  following  measurements  were  sent  me  by  him,  and 
Mr.  Bell,  land-steward  at  that  place :  —  A  Scotch  pine,  in  front  of 
the  castle,  59  ft.  6  in.  high,  10  fl.  2  in.  round ;  a  silver  fir,  north 
from  the  above,  92  ft.  5  in.  high,  girt  15  ft. ;  a  beech  tree,  in  the 
lawn,  girt  13  ft.  lOin. ;  a  Norway  spruce  tree,  in  the  den,  107  ft. 
high,  girt  8  fl.  10  in. ;  a  silver  fir  tree,  in  the  den,  11 7  ft.  high, 
girt  7  fl.  9  in. ;  a  sweet  chestnut,  girting  15  ft.  9  in.  ;  a  lareb 
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tree,  west  from  the  gardeiii  72  ft.  high,  girt  9  ft.  1  in. :  all  girts 
S  ft.  up.  At  Murie,  in  the  parish  of  Errol,  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Mr.  Kinment,  gardener  there,  informs  me  that  there  are  some 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  were  planted,  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  since,  in  a  shrubbery,  where  the  ground  was  kept  dry  and 
clear  of  weeds,  and  the  soil  is  a  black  rich  loam  on  a  retentive 
subsoil.  The  average  circumference  of  these  trees,  at  S  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  18  in.,  height  16^  ft.,  and  their  branches  cover  a  circle 
of  14ft.  diameter.  Evergreen  oaks  are  12  in.  in  circumference, 
S  ft.  up,  17  ft.  high,  and  their  branches  cover  a  circle  of  9  ft.  in 
diameter.  From  this  a  comparison  may  be  instituted  between 
plants  of  the  same  kind  and  age,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  result  will  show  the  effect  of 
climate  at  5 1  i^^  and  56^°  of  north  latitude.  All  the  measurements 
of  girts  or  diameters,  given  in  this  communication,  have  been 
taken  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  —  Annat  Gardens^  June  16. 1835. 


Art.  IV.      Scottish  Arhoricultural  Notices,     Argyllshire.     By  Mr. 
Alexander  Anderson,  Gardener  at  Baltimore  House. 

Having  received  one  of  your  Return  Papers  from  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Gorrie,  with  a  request  that  I  would  furnish  you  with 
an  account  of  anything  I  was  acquainted  with,  worthy  of  being 
inserted  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicumy  I  with  pleasure  comply 
with  his  request. 

At  LochneU  House,  the  seat  of  General  Campbell,  whom  I 
served  six  years,  there  are  a  great  number  of  large  and  beautiful 
silver  firs  from  6  ft.  to  12ft.  in  girt,  and,  I  should  suppose, 
speaking  from  memory,  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft.  high.  There  are 
also  many  fine  larch  and  spruce  firs,  which,  though  inferior  to 
the  silver  firs  in  size,  all  possess  a  fine  conical  shape.  Ever- 
greens thrive  here,  also,  remarkably  well,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  great  size  and  beauty ;  but  the  dimensions  I  cannot  state. 
The  soil  where  many  of  the  finest  silver  firs  stand  is  a  thin 
hazel-coloured  loam,  upon  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil.  Their  age, 
I  believe,  is  about  70  or  80  years.  There  was  a  hydrangea  in  the 
garden,  when  I  was  there,  of  a  good  size,  from  which,  a  few  years 
after  my  leaving  the  place,  the  gardener  informed  me  he  cut 
from  600  to  700  flowers  at  one  time,  which  were  exhibited  to 
some  English  visitors  in  bundles  of  100  each.  There  is  also  a 
row  of  beeches,  with  an  elm  or  two  among  them,  the  roots  of 
which  are  washed  by  the  tide ;  but  they  are  of  good  size,  and 
quite  healthy.  Many  of  the  deep  winding  glens  on  this  estate 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  trees;  and  planting, 
within  the  last  20  years,  has  been  gaining  ground  generally*  I 
planted,  in  1826,  on  a  small  property  in  Morven,  on  the  Sound 
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of  MuIIy  IQQ^OOO  trees,  but  have  not  seen  them  since.  There 
is  a  great  extent  of  fine  oak  coppice-wood  in  many  parts  of  the 
comity,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  well  understood  and  attended 
to ;  the  bark  forming  an  important  article  of  export.  Twenty 
years  is  the  average  period  to  which  coppice  trees  are  allowed 
to  grow. 

Barcaldine.  What  I  have  stated  respecting  Lochnell  House 
will  apply  generally  to  Barcaldine,  the  seat  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  which  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  Duncan 
has  embellished  his  place  greatly,  and,  within  these  few  years,  has 
built  an  extensive  brick-walled  garden,  with  a  considerable 
range  of  hot-houses.  Both  places  are  situated  in  the  district  of 
Benderloch,  lying  between  Loch  Eteve  and  Loch  Ceveran. 

At  Appin  HousCi  ^he  seat  of  R.  Downie,  £sq.,  in  the  district 
of  Appin,  and  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  from  the  two  former 
places,  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  very  old  timber ;  but,  as  it  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  it^  I  cannot  give  particulars. 

At  AirdSi  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Ardnamurchan, 
there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  timber,  with  well* 
managed  coppice-woods;  but,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  individual 
trees  would  not  be  found  to  compare  with  the  firs  at  Lochnell, 
or  Barcaldine. 

Toward  Castle,  the  seat  of  Kirk  man  Finlay,  Esq.,  is  situate^ 
on  the  south-west  point  of  Argyllshire,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde ; 
and,  though  much  exposed  to  south-west  gales,  it  has  extensive 
and  thriving  plantations,  with  an  almost  endless  number  and 
variety  of  fine  evergreens ;  but,  from  the  short  time  they  have 
been  planted  (not  more  than  15  to  20  yeai*s),  of  course  no 
individual  among  them  deserves  particular  notice.  This  gentle^ 
man  deserves  to  be  particularised  for  the  extent  of  his  improve- 
ments of  various  kinds,  and  for  the  spirit  and  judgment  with 
which  he  has  carried  them  forward ;  having  planted  several  mil- 
lions of  trees,  drained  his  farm  lands,  and  built  &rm  offices  upon 
them  on  terms  favourable  to  his  tenants. 

Ardrossan.  My  present  employer,  Mungo  Nutter  Campbell, 
Esq.,  purchased  this  property  in  autumn,  1830,  at  which  time  I 
entered  his  service ;  and  since  then  he  has  greatly  improved  it, 
having  built  an  elegant  house,  with  commodious  offices,  and 
planted  from  300,000  to  400,000  trees,  which  are,  in  general^ 
succeeding  well.  There  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  old 
timber  upon  the  property;  but  many  of  the  finest  trees  had 
been  cut  down,  during  15  or  20  years  previous  to  his  purchasing 
it.  There  are  a  good  many  fine  lofty  beeches,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
and  9  fl.  in  girt ;  also  an  ^cer  O'pulus  (so  named  by  Dr. 
Hooker),  about  4  ft.  in  girt,  and  50  ft.  high.  I  shall  now  give 
the  dimensions  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  which  I  have  measured 
on  purpose  for  this  communication.     A  sweet  bay  is  18  ft.  high, 
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and  the  head,  which  is  circalar,  is  22  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  Porti^^l 
laurel,  17ft*  high,  diameter  25  ft.,  height  of  the  trunk  to  the 
branches  4  ft.,  girt  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  ft)rm  of  the  head  nearly 
circular,  flowering  beautiftiUy  every  year;  a  tulip  tree  has  a 
clean  trunk  of  8  ft.  in  height  to  the  branches,  girt  of  the  trunk 
4  ft.|  diameter  of  the  head  SO  ft.  There  is  a  much  more  lofty 
tulip  tree  at  Lochnell  House,  but  it  is  in  a  sheltered  situation ; 
whilst  all  those  above  mentioned  enjoy  scarcely  any  shelter. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  common  hollies,  with  clean  trunks, 
from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  girt  The 
entire  heights  of  the  trees  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft. 

Argyllshire  Proper  has  a  vast  extent  of  sea  coast,  which  is 
reckoned  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  timber ;  yet  in  many 
parts  of  the  district  good  trees  may  be  met  with. 

At  Minor dy  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Milberry,  are  some  splendid 
evergreens ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  common 
laurel,  the  trunk  of  which  measures  6  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference 
at  Ijft.  from  the  ground,  and  8  ft.  at  2^  ft.,  the  point  whence 
the  branches  spread  out  The  largest  branch  is  4  ft.  4  in.  in 
girt,  the  next  3  ft.  6  in.,  the  third  3  ft.  1  in.,  and  the  fourth 
2  ft.  11  in.  From  these  four  large  branches  proceed  innumerable 
smaller  ones,  which  form  a  head  56  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  total 
height  of  the  tree  being  31  ft.,  and  the  branches  touching  the 
ground  all  round,  except  where  supported  by  props.  Another 
laurel,  with  a  clubby  root,  branches  out  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  gi*ound :  the  principal  branch  is  4  ft.  2  in.  in  girt,  and 
the  second  branch  3  ft.  11  in. ;  but  the  head  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  one  before  mentioned.  Both  plants  are  in  a  vigorous 
and  growing  state,  without  showing  the  least  symptom  of  decay, 
though  their  age  is  said  to  exceed  1 30  years.  A  yew  is  34^  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  8  in.  in  girt,  and  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  before  it  spreads  into  branches.  The  head  is 
59  ft^  in  diameter,  and  cone-shaped,  the  branches  bending  almost 
to  the  ground.  Altogether,  this  is  a  most  beautiful  tree.  In 
the  garden  there  are  a  Rhododendron  ponticum,  8  ft.  high,  and 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  and  an  arbor  vitae  20  ft.  high,  wilh  three  large 
limbs,  the  principal  one  of  which  measures  2  ft  10  in.  in  girt. 
An  arbutus,  which  is  10  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  25  in.  in  girt, 
and  a  head  10  ft:.  6  in.  in  diameter,  is  at  this  time  (Aug.  4.  1835} 
covered  with  an  abundant  crop  of  half-gi'own  berries.  A  gum 
cistus,  7ft.  9 in.  high,  with  a  head  lift  9 in.  in  diameter,  is 
covered  annually  with  flowers,  and  has  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance. This  place,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  account,  possesses 
great  capabilities  for  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Those 
noted  are  finely  sheltered ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
thriving  fast-growing  plantations.  Minard  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  Loch  Fyne,  about  10  miles  below  Iriverary. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch,  in  the  district  of  Cowal,  on 
the  property  of  Robert  Maclachan,  Esq.,  of  Maclachan,  is  a 
solitary  ash,  which  rears  its  lofty  head  far  above  the  neighbour- 
ing trees;  its  trunk  50ft.  high,  without  a  single  branch  or 
knot;  and  12ft.  in  girt  above  the  swelling  at  the  root.  The 
head  is  of  a  flat  hemispherical  shape ;  but  some  of  the  branches 
show  symptoms  of  decay.  The  proprietor  states  that,  so  far  as 
he  can  ascertain  its  age,  it  must  have  been  planted  about  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  worthy  of  noting 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  lately  seeing ;  but  I  think 
they  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  average  power  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  this  country  for  producing  ligneous  plants. 
Tender  shrubs  and  evergreens  thrive  uncommonly  well  on  the 
coast,  even  where  they  are  much  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  provided 
that  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  salt  spray ;  they  being 
never  injured  by  the  weather  of  our  winters,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  hoar-frosts  (I  speak  of  the  coast),  dashing  rains,  and 
sleet 

BaUimore  Housej  Aiigust  4.  1835. 


Art.  V.     On  Thinnings  Pruning,  and  Oirdling  Trees* 

By  William  Ward,  Esq. 

Having  planted,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  acres  of  trees  (chiefly  in  Wales) ;  and,  if  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  too  much,  with  rather  unusual  success,  in  consequence  of 
having  followed  the  system  described  in  the  enclosed  paper, 
I  am  induced  to  offer  it  to  your  consideration,  leaving  you  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  at  least  notice  the  plan  of  gir- 
dling trees,  of  which  I  consider  myself  the  foster-iather ;  and,  if 
I  am  not  too  partial,  I  look  forward  with  greal  confidence  to  the 
probability  that,  in  a  few  years,  larch,  by  proper  management, 
will  beat  all  the  other  pine  and  fir  timber  totally  out  of  the  field 
in  point  of  utility. 

Thinr^ing  Trees.  —  Upon  the  subject  of  thinning  trees,  some 
analogy  may,  perhaps,  be  drawn  from  the  culture  of  turnips,  in 
which  no  farmer  of  the  least  experience  ever  expects  to  obtain 
these  roots  of  the  full  size  that  they  are  capable  of  attaining, 
without  thinning  them  out  to  sufficient  distances;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  advantage  of  so  doing  proceeds  from 
thereby  afibrding  the  plants  ample  room  to  extend  both  their 
roots  and  leaves.     Surely,  the  same  efiect  will  result  from  the 

E roper  and  cautious  thinning  of  trees  :  but  there  is  this  difierence 
etween  the  two  cases,  that,  with  regard  to  turnips,  the  result 
Vol.  XII.  —  No.  77.  h  h 
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may»  giinerally,  be  observed,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  to  leave 
no  possible  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  growth  of  all  trees  is  comparatively  so  slow,  as  to  require 
mpch  longer  time,  and  a  series  of  close  observations  of  the  effect 
of  experiments,  before  any  satisfactory  deductions  can  be  ot)« 
tained.  By  such  experiments  it  may,  probably,  be  made  to  ap-^ 
pear,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  removal  of  any  tree  will  ha,ve 
the  effect  of  ultimately  adding  to  the  bulk  of  its  neigh bour»  to 
much  more  than  the  amount  of  the  solid  contents  gf  that  which 
has  been  taken  away ;  though,  without  such  process,  neither  of 
them  would  have  attained  to  one  quarter  of  the  bulk  of  the  tree 
which,  was  left. 

Pruning  7V^^5.  —  Experiments  may  be  still  more  available 

for  showing  the  effects  of  pruning,  or  (if  there  are  any  who,  in* 

defiance  of  Mr.  Pontey,  are  bold  enough  to  pursue  the  plan)  of 

iSM>t.  pruning  at  all.   Sir  Henry  Steuart,  in  a  iiote  to  his  Plafitet^s^ 

Guid49  says  that  Pontey's  Forest  Pruner  has  done  more  injury, 

'«a.well  as  more  good,  to  the  woods  of  Great  Britain,  than  any, 

work  that  has  appeared  within  a  century.     The  evidences  of  the 

jnyxty  which  it  has  done  are  but  too  visible,  without  anjthing 

ilike  close  examination,  in  numerous  instances;  but,  whether 

St  has  ever  done  any  substantial  good  may,  perhaps,  be  que^- 

lSotiable»  whai  the  subject  is  investigated  without  pr^udice;,.  a^d 

r  with  some  consideration  of  those  discoveries  respecting  the  pro- 

;  ceases  of  vegetation  of  which  Pontey  was.  manifestly  ignorant  wfa^n 

he  wrote*     All  his  notions  are  resolvable  into  the  idef«  that^he 

feeding   sap   of  trees   proceeds  only  in  an  upward  directi^Q ; 

whereas  the  observations  of  Mr.  E^night  and  others,  clearly  sbqw 

that  the  upward  progress  of  the  sap  contributes  bi^i  little,  cpfu- 

paratively  speaking,  to  the  growth  of  the  tree;  ap<^  thj^tlifis 

chiefly  by  the  downward  passage  of  the  juic;eSy»afteT;t}i)E|y,Jl^e 

been  altered  in  their  nature  in  the  leaves,  that  tbe  infiTj^afi^^yof 

growth  is  effected.  .     :»     u 

From  these  considerations,  and  also  from  the  visij^le^si^vw^e 

of  trunks  and  branches  when  they  are  Ipngitudinally,  ^jvi4j?H»rit 

{ifi^^ppaj^t,  that  every  trunk  and  branch  is  fed  as  much.  Jb^.,||ie 

Wftficbes  that  pass  into  it,  as  by  the  roots,  if  not  mfx^\  qj^^  if 

a>$M9iy  trees  (not  having  been  pruned)  are  subjected  to  the,.qf:g^i- 

^ment  of  measuring  the  girt  of  the  trunk,  and  also  of  the'jpijp- 

:K0ip^Lbra|ipbe/9,  it. will  be  generally  found,  that  tb^  joint, p^n^^ts 

5hi?fth^  s^MoiE^s  qf,  those  branches,  taken  according,  ^  iJhie  .^^ual 

f.iBfte^bpd  ;P<f.  m^suripg   timber  by  what  is   calie^tqu^rt^.^girt 

I>rl^fAiife5rjby  dif^lding  the, jcircumf^eu4:e  \i\io,A,,.^K 
»;^g)tfce^j«'i^|iCe,.Qr  i,  into  itself),  will  appro^h[,  y^j^  ne^/y^to 
^  ^b^tpf  tb(e[*tri*Qk,j  TbB%iSuppi9^ea.tree  h^Mii?gtwq,brft|xcf)es,Qnly 
j|«r<K>ee#^frQm.th€Lp)ain^stem,  wA  th^.qrfiuipfer^pce;,  pf^.^i^in 
"^f  iO^iite.beigifVt,'  ^h  bel(ig.^uared,.as  tl}^  i9P?99W>  pl>W%ia 
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(that  is,  the  sqtikre  root  bein^  taken),  giv6s 
9bi.;  which,  being  multiplied  into  itself,  pro- 
duces 4  in.  Then  the  circumference  of  b  has 
been  found,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  about  6  in., 
the  fourth  of  which  is  I'SX  l'5=:2'25  =  the 
contents  of  b.  The  circumference  of  c  has 
been  found,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  about  5  in., 
the  fourth  of  which  is  l'25x  1-25  =  1-5625 
the  contents  of  c.  Now,  the  circumference  of  the  stem  being 
8  in.,  one  fourth  of  which  is  2  in.,  which,  multiplied  into  itsell^ 
is  4 in.;  2^5,  the  contents  of  b,  and  V5625,  the  contents  of  c, 
added  together,  give  3*8125,  which  nearly  equals  the  contents  of 
/z;  the  diflerence  being  only  •1875. 

The  same  correspondence  may  be  observed  if  we  measure  any 
of  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  and  also  the  smaller  branches 
which  immediately  pass  into  them;  and  such  correspondence 
does  not  merely  hold  good  where  there  are  only  two  proceeding 
branches,  but  also  where  there  are  three  or  four,  or  any  greater 
number. 

Hence,  there  is  surely  some  probable  ground  fcH*  inferring 

that,  if  the  tree  in  question  had  been,  at  any  time,  divested  of 

either  of  the  branches  b  or  c,  the  stem  would  never  afterwards 

have  increased  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 

r^maitiing  branch  ;  and  that,  instead  of  having  the  full  thickness 

of  th^  figure  below,  it  would  only  preserve  that  which  is  shown 

by  the  shaded  part  of  the  sketch^.  64. ;  in  which  dis  the  branch 

'  sunpoi^ed  to  be  pruned  ofi^  and  e  the  loss  that 

"'touM  htive  accinied  to  the  trunk  from  so 

dbhig,     Of  course,  the  same  principle,  if  it 

be  wdfl  branded,  may  be  applied  in  a  propor- 

tiohable  degree  to  the  lopping  off  all  braqches, 

•"whether  great  or  small.     One  thing  seems  to 

be   quite   clear;    viz.   that   pruning,   if  ever 

'  !att6rtded   with    any  advantage,    requires    so 

''mu6h  caution  and  attention,   that  it  cannot 

'  be '^ecuted  without  considerable  expense,  and  yet  \t  can-pro- 

*- rftrd*  littlef  6r  tio  immediate  return.     Then,  if  it  be  not  mafte- 

'HMfy beneficial,  the  expense  prevents  it  from  being  profitable;  and, 

^^9F%  be  injurious,  fhe  expense  and  the  injury  united  must  lessen 

^^ISfi'Mtimate  value  of  the  trees  in  an  enormous  degree.     On  the 

^^  BtKer  hatW,  the  process  of  thinning  generally  produces  some 

i^tuni't^^tdbd  against  the  expense;  mqueutly  equals  Jt ; ^dtid 

ibmelfhhesi  veiV  much  exceeds  it.     With  regard  to  the  suppoised 

advantages  of^  pruning,  in  regulating  the  straightness  and  ex- 

Cti^titt)f  the  boles  6f  trees,  the  same  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  a 

^^ytie'feeleetion  of  the  most  promising  stems?  and  by-di!ifttfng  out, 

^'itfflW  t)W)eess  of  thintting,  all  those  which  artfof  a  contrary  4e- 
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scription :  though,  in  many  cases,  even  this  object  may  be  dis- 
I'egarded,  for  me*  straightest  timber  is  not  always  the  most 
valuable. 

Girdling  Trees.  —  Mr.  Monteath,  in  his  Farester^s  Guide, 
strongly  recommends  the  disbarking  of  trees  in  the  spring,  before 
they  are  to  be  felled ;  and  the  effect  in  hardening  the  timber  is  cer- 
tainly very  great ;  but,  in  a  hot  summer,  the  exposed  alburnum 
is  apt  to  split  more  or  less.  A  better  mode  has  been  found  to  be 
that  of  merely  cutting  out  clean,  a  rim,  about  4  in.  in  width,  of 
the  bark,  close  to  the  ground ;  which,  in  larches,  seems  to  cause 
the  turpentine  to  be  wholly  incorporated  in  the  wood,  instead  of 
passing  down  to  the  roots ;  and,  in  fact,  it  so  totally  alters  the 
condition  of  the  trees,  that  the  workmen  complain  of  their  being 
much  more  difficult  to  saw. 

Another  result  appears  also  very  interesting.  On  February  9. 
18S1,  a  section  was  cut  from  a  larch  that  h^  been  girdled,  as 
above  mentioned,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  which  then  weighed 
6540  gr.  On  March  21.  it  weighed  4990  sr.,  having  lost  1550  gr. 
A  similar  section,  cut  at  the  same  time,  from  an  ungirdled  larch, 
weighed,  on  February  9.,  5610  gr. ;  and,  if  it  hadlost  by  evapora- 
tion only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other,  should  have  shown, 
when  weighed  on  March  21.,  a  loss  not  greater  than  1330 gr.; 
instead  of  which,  it  then  weighed  only  3330  gr.;  thus  showing  a 
loss  of  2280  gr.,  nearly  double  the  proportion  of  the  former. 

The  effect  of  this  process  in  establishing  the  straightness  of 
the  wood  is,  moreover,  very  beneficial.  A  ladder  made  from 
a  larch  so  treated  will  be  useful ;  whilst  one  not  so  seasoned  will 
twist  so  as  to  be  quite  worthless. 

Chester,  December  4.  1835. 

P.S.'^Juli/  3.  1836.  This  spring  I  have,  for  the  first  time, 
adopted  a  simple  contrivance,  by  which  the  girdling  is  effected 
readily,  and  with  precision,  of  which  the  sketch  Jig.  65.  will 
give  you  some  idea. 
In  this  figure,  a  is  a 
piece  of  wood,  2  ft. 
long,  4  in.  wide,  and 
2  in.  thick,  having  two 
saws  screwed  one  on 
the  top  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  paral- 
lel at  the  distance  of 
6  in.  from  each  other,  and  projecting  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch ;  b  shows  the  uppermost  saw ;  c  is  another  piece  of 
wood,  of  the  same  dimensions,  having  four  small  rollers  project- 
ing opposite  to  the  saws ;  d  d  show  the  uppermost  two  of  these 
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roUers;  ^  is  a  slip  of  tempered  steel  fixed  to  a  at  one  end)  and 
set  to  ^  at  any  requisite  point  by  a  screw  nut  {/)  passing  through 
different  holes  made  in  e  at  about  1  in.  distance ;  ^  is  a  leather 
strap  fixed  at  one  end  to  c,  and  fastened  to  a  by  a  button  {h)^  by 
suitable  holes. 

The  bark,  after  being  girdled  by  the  saws,  may  be  taken  off 
with  any  chisel,  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad  in  the  mouth. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that,  even  with  the  common  pine  (Pkius 
sylv6stris),  I  find  the  process  of  girdling  extremely  beneficiaL 
About  ten  years  since,  I  had  a  pine  tree  which  had  been  so 
treated  sawn  into  boards,  and  made  into  a  large  door,  which* 
though  in  a  very  exposed  place,  has  stood  as  well  as.  any  foreign 
deal. 

I  conceive  that,  by  girdling  the  whole  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  mere  alburnum,  it  becomes  similar  to  the  heart-wood ;  and  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  the  boards  inade  from  such  trees,  are 
found  not  to  warp. 

Before  I  girdled,  I  never  could  have  a  ladder  made  of  larch 
that  would  continue  straight  for  a  month ;  but  now  I  have  them 
made  durably  perfect* —  fV.  W. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Uses  of  the  V^lmus  monthna^  or  Wych  Elm. 

By  Mr.  John  Asi^worth. 

The  wych,  or  Scotch,  elm  ( l/lmus  montslna),  as  every  planter 
knows,  has  a  wide  rambling  manner  of  growth ;  but  it  is  so 
useful  for  timber,  when  compared  with  any  other  species  of 
CTlmus,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should  be  used  as  a  stock,  unless 
the  graft  be  better  than  itself;  which,  certainly,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  graftied  elm  (C71mus  camp^stris).*  The  timber  of  the 
Scotch  elm  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  ash ;  and  it  is  good 
for  the  naves,  poles,  and  shafts  of  gigs  and  other  carriages ; 
and,  from  its  not  splintering,  as  the  oak  and  ash  do,  in  time  of 
battle,  for  the  swingle-trees  of  great-gun  carriages.  It  is  also 
used  for  dyers'  and  printers'  rollers,  the  wood  by  constant  use 
wearing  smooth.  Cartwrights  employ  it  for  shafts,  naves,  beds,^ 
rails,  and  standards  for  wheelbarrows,  and  the  handles  of  spades, 
forks,  and  other  agricultural  implements.  The  grafted  elm 
( C/lmus  camp^stris)  is  only  used  in  ship-building,  and  in  the 
construction  of  pumps,  wheelbarrows,  coal-tubs,  &c.  The 
price  of  the  l/lmus  campestris  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  ^d,  per  cubic 
foot ;  and  that  of  the  17.  mont^na  is  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  Young 
plants  of  the  former,  6  ft.  high,  are  6d.  each ;  and  of  the  latter 
only  125.  per  hundred;  so  I  leave  your  readers  to  draw  their 
own  inferences  as  to  the  comparative  profit  attending  the  growl- 
ing of  the  two  kinds. 

PrestmcJcj  Mamhestevy  Feb.  15.  1836. 
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Art.  Vn.  NoHc&tof  Green-kotK  Plantt  which  have  Hoed  in  lie 
■'men  Air  for  leoeral  Yeart  {chiefly  in  the  SotUh-Wett  of  England). 
By  A.  S.        ' 

I  LEARN  from  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
at  Melbunr  Park,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  I  saw  the  plant  grow- 
ing, that  the  FsoHtlea  glancluldsa  (^i.  66,  67.)  has  been  standing 
there  in  the  open  air  against  a  wall 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  "  If 
the  wall  had  been  high  enough, 
it  would  have  been  20  ft.  high ;  but  T^jt 
it  has  been  kept  down  to  the  wall,  r\^ 
\  which  is  only  12  ft.  high;  and  it  has  p'  ,f-^ 
I  been  cramped  for  room  on  the  sides  i.  >,',\-ij 
'  (there  being  on  one  side  a  door,  ^  -iifc' 
and  on  the  other  a  pear  tree)j 
but  its  stem  is  1  ft.  in  girt  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground."  With  this  de- 
1  Mr.  Eaton  sent  me  a  specimen :  it  has  the  "petiolis 
'  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  flowers,  distinguishes  it 
ftx>m  my  old  acquaintance,  Psoralea  bitumin6sa,  "  petioHs  ptt- 
bescentibus  Iambus."  The  leaves,  when  steeped  in  hot  water,  smelt,' 
as  you  once  observed  to  me,  very  strongly. 

Kirigsbridge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hensnaw,  Salconibe,  near 
Kingsbridge,  has  in  bis  garden,  which  is  withm  a  few  y&tAs  of 
the  sea,  a  number  of  beautiful,  large,  healthy  orange  trees,  growmg^ 
against  two  walls  which  have  been  built  for  the  purpose.  The 
first  wall,  next  the  water,  has  -a  broad  copmg,  and  ^ass  covers,  Hr 
sashes,  for  protecting  the  trees  in  severe  winters  The  second 
wall,  which  is  a  little  higher  up  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  garden 
(or,  rather,  flower-garden),  has  straw  or  reed  covers,  which  are 
fixed  to  small  pieces  of  wood  driven  into  the  top  or  upper  part 
of  the  wall; 'and,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  covering  the  pUntS 
on  this  wall  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  this  is  a  much  neater, 
and  equally  efficacious,  mode  of  protecting  the  trees  The  tretis 
dn  it  are  two  lemons  and  one  orange,  loaded 
with  fruit.  Phj'Iica  plum^sa  has  been  out 
several  winters  in  this  garden  uninjured 
MeliAnthus  m^jor  [Jig.  68.))  m  'he  flower- 
garden,  is  10ft.  or  12  ft.  high.  I  made  no 
notes  at  the  time;  hot,  at  a  guess,  lhe^~ 
length  of  each  wall  is  about  100  ft,  the 
height  12  ft.  or  more.  The  trees  are 
orange,  Seville  orange,  blood  orange,  ci  " 
Iron,  lemon,  limes,  &c. ;  and  loaded  with 
ft'uit,  which  produces  such  an  enchanling 
eiTecf,  as  will  repay  any  one  interested  in  these  matters  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  see  them.     When  I  saw  these  trees  in  August 


in  the  open  Ait  Jof^  several  Yf^a^s^  4«W  |. 

Usty  Ph6tmbxm  t^nax  was  going  out  of  flower  in  the  shrubbery  ;.<. 
it&  stem  was  about9ft«  high,  and  its  flowers  individually  not 
showy,  being,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  of  a  dull  red  and  greenish 
colour,  find  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  with  long  narrow  segments  to 
the  perianth,  like  the  Agave  americana  and  Dory&nthes :  the 
beauty  is  in  the  stately  noble  outline  of  the  plant  m  the  whole. 
An  Ag^ve  americana  on  the  turf  in  front  of  the  house  was  sending 
up  a  noble  flower  stem,  which  in  six  weeks  had  grown  12  ft., 
and,  before  flowering,  must  have  been  much  more  than  20  A.  hiffh. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  at  — —  Jackson's,  Esq.,  the  Moultj  the 
remains  of  one  thatfiowered  in  1 834  are  lying  in  the  flower-garden^ 
the  flower  stem  being  very  much  like  a  spruce  fir  tree  without 
its  leaves.  At  the  Moult,  many  green-house  plants  of  interest 
live  out  all  winter;  and  among  others  I  observed  Bkaksiit 
serrsLta,  which  had  been  out  three  winters.  At  Mr.  Prideaux's, 
in  this  quarter,  I  understand  the  vines  bear  most  excellent 
fruit  trained  against  the  natural  rocks  :  indeed,  in  Mr.  Jackson's' 
roeliQati  ground  which  is  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  the  vines 
were  growing  and  fruiting  beautifully.  The  vines  growing  in 
the  melon  ground  at  the  Moult  are,  the  black  Hamburgh; 
white  Sweetwater,  and  black  cluster:  1000/.  or. 2000/.  would, 
produce  wonders  in  many  places  along  this  coast,  and  might ' 
enable  it. to  furnish  all  England  with  oranges,  &c. 

At  Dartniouth,  myrtles  and  similar  plants  grow  like  privets  ;.> 
and  they  even  make  hedges  of  myrtles.  A  very  large  citron . 
tree  against  the  garden  wall  (  Strong,  Esq.);  an  immense 

fig  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  late  governor  of  the  Castle,    . 
Holswortb)  £sq.r  lately  blown  down ;  and  a  wonderfully  fine  ar- 
butus, are)  <x  were,  some  of  the  fine  trees  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Near  Plymouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Mount 
Edgecumbe  is  a  wonderfully  fiine  place ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
riveri  there  are  few  p«:ks  to  oe  compared  with  it.  The  views  that 
you  have  from  the  higher  part  of  the  grounds  near  the  house 
(which. .is  large)  but  plain),  I  shall  never  forget:  they  include' 
the  harbours  and  shipping  towns  of  Devonport  and  Ilymouthji 
with  all  the  surrounding  country ;  and,  in  point  of  strikiug^' 
varied,  and  rich  landscape,  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  Eng- 
lanid.  The  flower-garden,  which  is  close  to  the  river,  is  on 
that  side  enclosed  by  hedges  of  Quercus  /^lex,  which  stand 
the  sea  breeze,  and- it  is  sheltered  among  high  shrubs.  It  is 
partly  laid  out  in  the  geometric  style,  with  high  cut  hedges^  ter-t 
race  walks,  a  fine  fountain,  and  a  large  orange-house,  with  a 
very  fine  collection  of  orange  trees,  large  handsome  plants.  In 
another  part  of  the  flower-garden,  protected  in  part  by  higli 
hedges,  there  are,  what  are,  no  doubt,  the  finest  trees  of  Magnq\^c^ 
grandiflora  in  England,  growing  in  groves,  among  which  therQ 
are  many  other,  interesting  trees  ^nd  shrubs,  though  but  few  of 
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|}ie  more  irecently  introduced  species.     The  park  and  flower<^ 

Srden  are  both  very  extensive,  and  are  kept  in  good  order  by 
r.  Palmer,  the  flower-gardener.  In  the  kitchen-garden,  which 
is  also  extensive,  there  is  the  finest  citron  tree  in  England,  now 
confined  for  want  of  room,  although  it  covers  a  large  space 
of  a  hiffh  wall,  and  occupies  part  of  both  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall    (the  division  of  the  counties  running  through  the 

Srden )«  This  tree  is  loaded  with  its  immense  fruit ;  though 
r.  Parker,  the  kitchen-gardener,  told  us  it  had  only  been 
planted  a  few  years.  Close  by  its  side  grows  a  very  fine  sweet 
orange  tree,  bearing  quantities  of  beautifiu  ripe  fruit. 

Iliere  are  various  interesting  plants  and  trees  at  other  places 
in  this  part  of  Devonshire,  which,  for  the  present,  I  refrain  from 
mentioning,  in  hopes  that  the  respective  gardeners  will  give  you 
all  the  particulars  regarding  them. 

North  Devon.  — -  Sir  J.  H.  Williams,  Clovelly  Court,  is  re- 
markable for  solitary,  almost  boundless,  and  interesting  scenery, 
and  is  situated  on  high  ground  above  Clovelly  village,  which  is 
<<  far  in  a  wild,  remote  from  public  view,"  the  walks  and  woods 
extending  down  to  the  brink  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  near 
Hartland  Point,  and  exposed  to  the  gales  from  the  Atlantic, 
which  cut  the  tops  from  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  and  form  them 
into  Chinese,  or  scrubby,  dwarfs,  which  have  an  alpine  and  ori- 
ginal effect.  There  are  some  fine  drives  cut  through  the  banks 
and  valleys,  which  afford  some  singular  and  interesting  views» 
reminding  one  of  the  confines  of  earth  and  ocean.  Mr.  Stroud's 
civility  and  attention  make  you  forget  you  are  from  home ;  and 
he  is  particularly  successfiil  in  his  method  of  treating  a  fine  fruit 
garden  in  this  untoward  climate;  where,  at  various  times  of 
spring  and  summer,  the  fruit  trees  are  often  left  with  hardly  a 
leaf  on  them. 

In  several  places  in  Devonshire,  in  moist  and^humid  woods, 
Polvp6dium  vulgsLre  grows  on  the  trees  (oak  and,  I  believe, 
ashj^  at  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft:.,  not  only  in  the  clefts,  but 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  branches,  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  trees.  This  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to  the  growers 
of  epiphytes ;  and  it  was  first  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Nash,  gar- 
dener at  Arlington  Court,  near  Barnstaple.  I  have  also  seen 
the  same  at  J.  Tremayne's,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  Devonshire,  bor- 
dering on  Cornwall ;  where,  nrom  excess  of  moisture,  and  its 
consequences,  the  ~  hydrangea  never  gets  more  than  one  year's 
growth  above  ground ;  and  the  fuchsias  share  the  same  fate : 
whereas  at  Clovelly  Court  (North  Devon),  in  the  flower-garden, 
hydrangeas  grow  to  an  immense  size,  a  single  plant  bearing 
several  thousands  of  seeds  on  umbels  of  flowers,  although  ex- 
posed to  the  hurricanes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  &c. 

CornwdL  —  At  Sir  Charles  Lemon's,  at  Carclew,  Azalea  /edi- 
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^ia  (J^>  69.)  grows  in  rows,  like  privet ;  and, 
twether  with  several  species  of  acacia,  and 
otner  green-house  plants,  lias  stood  out  two 
or  three  winters, 

At  Pendarves's,  Esq.,  of  Pendarves,  ^ 

near  Redruth,  we  saw  a  plant  of  ^''chium  ^ 
candicans  in  one  of  the  borders  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  (where  it  had  been,  for  the  last  five 
years,  unprotected  and  uninjured  by  the  frost), 
which  was  Sit.  high;  its  branches  27ft.  in  < 
circumference ;  and  its  stem,  at  1  it.  from  the 
ground,  6  in.  diameter.  Last  season,  it  had  upwards  of  30  spikes 
of  flowers  on  it.  In  a  level  sheltered  kitchen-garden,  the  soil 
of  which  is  moist.  Hydrangea  Hort^nsia  grows  to  an  incredible 
size ;  the  plants  having  more  the  appearance  of  hay-ricks  than 
of  shrubs,  being  immense  masses,  with  such  loads  of  flowers 
on  them,  as  to  give  a  new  feature  to  the  garden  scenery.  lo  the 
shrubbery  I  saw  i\)Iygala  myrtifolia,  Capraria  lanceol^ta,  and 
several  other  green-house  plants  I  have  now  forgotten,  whicli 
live  out  all  winter  uninjured.  Here  is  a  fine  grotto,  made  of 
Cornish  diamonds,  lead,  zinc,  copper  ore,  &c.  Mr.  Mitchison, 
the  gardener,  keeps  every  thing  in  first-rate  order,  and  is  much 
respected  by  all  who  know  bim. 

Exeter,  Jan.  1835. 


Art.  VIII.     Oh  the  Culture  of  the  Soldndn  grandi^ra. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Symons. 

Having  succeeded  to  my  entire  satisfaction  in  blooming  the 
Soldndra  grandiflora,  I  desire,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  and  widely  extended  Magazine,  to  make  known  my 
method  of  treating  it.  This  splendid  exotic,  so  freely  pro- 
pagated by  cutdngs,  b  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  most  of  our 
stoves;  but,  owing  to  mismanagement,  its  magnificent  and 
odoriferous  blossoms  are  but  too  seldom  brought  to  perfection. 
The  following  mode  of  culture  may  therefore  oe  of  service  to 
some  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  your  Magazine :  — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Sol^ndra  grandiflora  wil!  grow 
many  feet  in  height  in  one  season,  if  under  good  cultivadon, 
and  lefi  to  its  nadve  luxuriancy.  When  the  plants  under  my 
care  have  attuned  the  elevation  required,  which  is  about  3}  ft., 
I  prevent  them  from  growing  higher  by  nipping  off  the  tops  of 
the  shoots ;  and,  when  the  plants  nave  arrived  to  the  size  desired, 
all  the  laterals  are  served  in  the  same  way.  By  adopting  this 
mode,  the  plants  throw  out  a  vast  number  of  spurs,  which  is  a 
great  object  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soUndra ;  and  the  plants 
assume  a  fine  bushy  shrub-like  appearance.     Early  in  January 
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they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  a  part  of  their  balls  is  renaoved, 
and  they  are  repotted  in  compost  of  one  half  rich  loam,  one 
fourth  peat,  and  one  fourth  well  decomposed  leaf  mould*  The 
pots  used  are  12  in.  in  diameter.  Little  or  no  water  is  applied 
until  there  are  indications  of  a  movement  ia  the  sap.  The 
plants  are  then  slightly  watered,  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  - 
shoots  advance,  with  water  kept  at  a  temperature  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  stove,  which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  is  from 
55^  to  60°.  By  the  middle  of  January,  the  young  shoots,  tc^e** 
ther  with  the  flower  buds,  begin  to  appear,  when  regular  and 
rather  plentiful  watering  is  continued  tUl  all  the  buds  have  per-*) 
fected  their  blossoms,  always  remembering  to  use  warm  water ; 
for  if  cold  water  be  used,  at  thi$  particular  season,  it  will  cause 
every  bud  to  drop,  and  thus  ruin  all.  All  young  shoots,  not 
bearing  blossom  buds,  when  about  2  in.  long,  are  shortened  to.' 
1  in.  from  their  base  as  often  as  they  appear. 

Under  this  kind  of  management,  one  plant  under  my  core  has- 
produced  no  fewer  than  sixty  of  its  beautiful  blossoms  this 
season ;  many  of  the  spurs  having  two,  and  some  three,  flowers 
on  each  spur ;  the  flowers  delightfully  succeeding  each  other  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  It  affords  me  pleasure* 
to  add,  that  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  ripen  seed  ;• 
and  the  seed-pods,  at  present,  are  S^  in.  long,  and  1^  b.  ia. 
diameter.  It  has  four  of  these  pods,  each  looking  well,  BSkd 
bidding  fair  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  stoves  under  my  care  being  low,  I  am  necessitated  to 
confine  the  plants  to  the  above  height :  but,  in-  stoves  of  an 
elevation  to  admit  plants  of  six,  eight,  or  more  £eet  in  height,  if. 
grown  and  flowered  with  the  above  success,  the  efiect  would  be 
imposing,  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  persons  who  might  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  them  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

Cl&wancej  ConvmUy  April  15.  18S6. 
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Art.  IX.     Some  Account  of  the  Vineyard  at  Collin  Deep,  near 
Hendon,  Middlesex.    By  James  Bamford,  Esq.  '       ' 

In  furtherance  of  the  wish  expressed  in  your  notice  of  the  ytne** 
dresser's  knife  (fig.  4.S.  p.  323.),  I  forward  the  following  shirt 
history  of  the  vineyard  at  Collin  Deep.  I  was  induced  tociilfivoite 
this  vineyard  from  my  attention  having  been  for  some  time  turti^ 
to  the  vine  ;  and  from  being  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  whilst  all  other  fruits  had  become  more  genei-al, 
and  their  management  better  understood,  the  vine-  should  have 
decreased  not  only  in  the  numbers  cultivated,  but  have  become^ 
confined  within  narrower  limits  than  formerly. 
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This,  I  felt  conviuGedy  could  not  be  attributed  to  deterioratioa 
of  climate>  which  has  been  gradually  ameliorated  as  cultivation 
has  been  extended. 

Knowing  that  vineyards  had  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  country,  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  I  determined  to  attempt  their  reintroduction. 

'  The  sorts  cultivated  for  wine  being,  in  many  instances,  differ- 
ent in  taste,  growth,  quality,  and  hardihood,  and  requiring  differ- 
ent soil  and  traininff,  from  those  usually  in  request  for  the  table ; 
and  the  success  of  each  particular  wine  variety  being,  in  most 
instances,  confined  to  its  peculiar  climate  and  district ;  my  first 
object,  and  that  upon  which  mainly  depended  my  future  success, 
was  to  find  out,  if  possible,  and  procure  those  sorts,  or  the  va- 
rieties most  closely  approximating  to  them,  which  had  been 
heretofore  successfully  cultivated  by  our  ancestors. 

To  detail  the  reasoning  which  led  me  to  the  belief  that  I  had 
discovered  the  original  varieties  would  fill  too  great  a  space  in 
this  brief  notice,  but  will  be  found  in  my  intended  History  qf. 
English  Vineyards* 

In  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  plan,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1 830,  I  took  an  excursion  up  the  Rhine,  and  remained 
some  time  at  Mentz,  the  very  centre  of  the  wine  country  of  Ger- 
many, collecting  information  upon  the  subject. 

Having  informed  myself  as  to  the  kinds  of  grapes,  their  pro- 
duce per  acre,  time  of  ripening,  and  mode  of  culture ;  and  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine  produced,  I  took  lessons  of  a 
celebrated  vine-dresser  in  the  necessary  practical  details,  and  also 
personally  worked  at  the  vine-press ;  after  which  I  felt  myself 
more  competent  for  the  task  I  had  undertaken. 

Previously  to  my  return,  I  procured  a  collection  of  the  Rhenish 
vineyard  vines,  more  particularly  of  the  early  and  hardy  va- 
rieties, and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  this  country  in  good 
condition. 

The  plot  of  ground  forming  the  site  of  the  intended  vineyard 
was  trenched  2 ft.  deep,  drained,  and  well  manured;  and  then 
marked  out  in  lines  of  4  ft.  apart  each  way  ;  while  at  the  crossing 
of  the  lines  stakes  were  placed  against  which  to  train  the  vines.  In 
>%.  70.,  b  b  show  the  points  of  intersection  at  which  stakes  were 
placed ;  not  in  quincunx,  but  opposite  to  each  other  evei?y  way. 

Trenches  were  then  dug  running  from  south  to  north 
(;%.  70.  a),  8  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep ;  at  the  bottom  of  which 
stable  duDg  was  put,  well  trodden  down,  6  in.  thick ;  then  6  in. 
more  of  the  trench  were  filled  by  the  mould  previously  taken  out, 
and  the  plants  were  laid  at  their  whole  length  in  the  trench 
(«>%'  71')9  ^he  root  being  placed  to  the  south.  The  trench,  upon 
beuig  filled  in,  left  about  1  ft.  of  the  new  wood  only  above  ground, 
which  was  tied  to  the  stake. 
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The  following  February  (1831),  each  plaiit  was  pruned  so  as 
to  leave  two  eyes  only  above  ground ;  and,  when  the  vines  had 
pushed  about  6  in.,  the  weaker  of  the  two  eyes  was  rubbed  off, 
and  the  remaining  shoot  tied  to  the  stake ;  which  shoot  made 
about  4  ft.  wood  oefore  autumn* 
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The  second  year  (1832),  each  shoot  was  pruned  to  two  eyes, 
and  both  allowed  to  push ;  three  eyes  of  each  shoot  were  left  at 
the  time  of  pruning,  in  the  third  year  (1833);  when  I  began  to  reap 
some  advantage  from  my  vineyard,  which  has,  by  care  and  atten- 
tion, progressively  improved,  and  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  principal  dilBBculties  with  which  I  have  had  to 
contend  are,  the  spring  and  autumn  frosts,  which  have  sometimes 
done  me  much  damage,  but  which  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  do 
not  dread,  having  discovered  a  mode  effectually  to  avert  both. 

Some  experiments  are  trying  with  the  knife,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  shortly  communicated. 

Collin  Deep  Cottage,  near  Hendon,  June  20.  1836. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Treatment  of  old  Fruit  Trees  ^kich  it  is  tvished 

to  preserve;  and  on  the  Advantages  of  laying  Cota-Dung  at  the  Bases 

.   of  their  Trunks,  and  also  at  the  Rootstalks  of  Vines.    By  W.  A.  L« 

In  most  old  gardens  there  are  to  be  found  the  aged  remains 
of  some  favourite  fruit  tree,  which  the  proprietor  is  unwilling  to 
have  removed,  either  from  its  having  produced  excellent  fruit, 
or  from  early  associations  connected  with  it.     Hence  it  still  re« 
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tains  its  place>  though  age,  the  chisel,  and  the  pruning-knife 
have  been  hard  upon  it,  and  it  remains  a  heartless  stump,  and 
almost  leafless  skeleton  of  a  tree. 

Such  was  the  case,  some  twelve  years  ago,  with  a  green  gage 
plum  tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  trained  against  a 
wooden  fence  10  ft  high,  and  had  long  delighted  both  old  and 
young  by  the  yearly  produce  of  an  abundant  crop  of  delicious, 
juicy,  high-flavoured  fruit ;  but  it  was  now  old,  and  exhausted ; 
and  its  yearly  crops  were  "  few  and  far  between." 

In  the  course  of  some  judicious  improvements,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  old  wooden  fence,  and  to  build  in  its 
place  a  substantial  brick  wall.  By  this  event,  a  favourable  op- 
portunity occurred  to  have  the  old  plum  tree  removed,  and  a 
young  healthy  tree  planted  in  its  place.  Having  represented  to 
my  employer  the  propriety  of  so  doing,  his  answer  was,  **I  wish, 
if  possible,  to  preserve  it :  it  has  produced  excellent  fruit,  and 
was  a  great  favourite  with  my  father.     See  what  you  can  do." 

As  many  young  gardeners,  on  entering  their  first  situation, 
may  be  similarly  circumstanced,  I  will  relate  the  means  I 
adopted,  together  with  the  result.  In  the  first  place,  I  cut  down 
the  tree  to  the  lowest  live  wood  on  the  bole  (which,  in  this  case,  was 
2^  ft.  from  the  ground),  leaving  the  branch  20  in.  long ;  I  then 
collected  four  barrow-loads  of  fresh  cow-dung,  and  laid  it  round 
the  stem  to  the  distance  of  4  fl.  on  every  side,  and  rising  coni- 
cally  6  in.  above  where  the  trunk  was  cut  ofi^;  and^  in  order  to 
conceal  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  dung,  I  covered  it  with 
sand  2  in.  thick.  This  was  done  in  February ;  and  in  due  time 
the  live  buds  of  the  branch  broke,  and  grew  apace.  During  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  surface  of  the  dung  became  fiilely  pulverised; 
and,  on  examination,  I  found  that  strong  healthy  roots  had  issued 
from  the  bottom  of  the  branch  which  was  left,  and  had  spread 
through  the  whole  mass  of  dung  which  enveloped  it.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  I  gave  it  another  coating  of  the  same,  extending 
to  the  distance  of  6  fl. ;  repeating  it  the  third  year,  and  occasion* 
ally  since.  The  result  was,  that  the  tree  grew  so  rapidly,  that 
I  was  soon  enabled  to  form  a  handsome,  well-regulated,  fan- 
shaped  head,  which  fills  the  whole  space  of  its  original  allotment, 
and  has  borne,  for  these  eight  years  past,  excellent  and  abundant 
crops. 

This  is  a  mode  that  may  safely  be  adopted  with  all  old  fruit 
trees  that  are  worthy  of  preservation,  whether  cut  down  or  not. 
In  the  latter  case,  I  would  recommend  that  the  soil  be  removed 
to  the  distance  of  4>  or  5  fl.  from  the  bole,  to  the  depth  of  the 
strong  leading  roots,  and  a  layer  of  fresh  cow-dung,  6  in.  thick, 
spread  on  them,  and  covered  with  sand,  and  left  for  one  season 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  It  will  soon  be  discovered 
whether  the  cow-dung  acts  beneficially,  by  the  renewed  vigour 
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of  the  tree,  and  its  sending  forth  young  wood.  In  this  tase^  a 
judicious  pruning  of  the  old  wood  is  necessary;  and,  in  the 
sprinff,  another  and  more  extended  layer  of  dung  should  be 
added. 

Where  vines  are  planted  on  the  outside  of  forcing-houses, 
and  the  roots  have  got  into  improper  subsoil,  the  removal  of  the 
soil  from  the  stem,  and  a  barrowful  of  fresh  cow-dung  laid  round 
them,  never  fails  to  cause  the  protrusion  of  strong  vigorous  roots: 
but  it  is  advisable  not  to  begin  forcing  early,  when  it  is  applied, 
as  the  moisture,  in  very  cold  weather,  may  prevent  the  due  circu- 
lation of  the  sap. 


Art.  XL  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevdy  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  ihenif 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  '*  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants"  and  of 
the  "  Horius  Britannicus** 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  Ss.  6d,  coloured,  3^.  plain.    Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;  4fS»  coloured,  3s,  plain.      Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University, 
Sweet* s  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers^  each  coiitaining 

four  plates ;  3^.  coloured,  2f.  3d.  plain.    Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

Linnaean  Society. 
PaxtoiCs  Magazine  of  Botany y  and  Register  of  Flotoering .  Plants ; 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  w*  each, 

Droserice/e,  <        « 

"  This  remarkable  species  of  Dr6se!*a  was  foutid  by  Mr. 
James  M acnab,  in  a  swamp  about  ten  miles  above  Ttidkerton, 
New  Jersey,  U.  S.,  and  introduced  by  him  into  the'gdt^dens 
about  Edinburgh,  in  1834.  It  flowered  freely  in  the  stoves  at 
Dr.  Neill's,  at  Comely  Park  Nursery,  and  with  us.**  Dn'Gffe- 
i^m  says,  ^^  I  cannot  hesitate  to  agree  with  those  who  ^onsidbr 
D.  tenuifolia  of  Willd.  synonymous  with  D.  filifdrmis  of  Rafi^ 
nesque;  which,  being  the  earliest  published  naflie^  I  fetkin.'' 
{Jam.  Joum,^  July,  1836.) 

^x)sdce<s.  I 

ISOa  CRAT-STGUa 
1S906  pyrilblU  wMt.    Bot  reg.  1 1877.,  Arb.  brit  1 31. 

A  very  distinct  species,  distinguished  by  the  broadness  and 
strong  plaits  of  its  leaves,  and  the  long  peduncles  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  a  profuse  flowerer ;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  in  orabge 
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colour,  rtpois  early»  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds.  There  k  a 
large  specimen  in  Kensington  Cmrdens,  which  flowers  mag* 
nificently  every  year  in  May.    (A^.  I^g*^  July.) 

18919X  ?  12930  platyphf  Ila  lAndL    tmadJoifed 
?  Sfffumyme :  C.  mdanocfirpa  Bieb. 

This  is  the  C.  Oxyac^ntha  melanocarpa  o(  Jrb,  Brit.,  t  118  A 

{jflg.  72.);  and  the  C  fissa  of  Lee's  Nursery,  where  there  is  the 

largest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.    Dr.  Lindley 

appears  to  consider  this  a  distinct  species,  which  we  are  rather 

surprised  at;  but,  whether  a  species  or  a  variety,  we  entirely 

agree  with  the  doctor  in  the  following  eulogium  bestowed  on 

it:  — 

**  Certainly,  in  foliage  and  elegance  of  general  appearance,  this  is  the  hand- 
somest of  the  European  hawthorns.  It  grows  like  an  exceedingly  vigorous 
oxvacantha,  spreading  its  gracefully  bending  arms  on  all  sides.  Its  leaves  are 
a  deep  rich  green ;  it  is  loaded  with  masses  of  snow-white  blossoms,  long  afler 
the  common  hawthorn  is  flowerless ;  and  it  retains  its  vigour  till  late  m  the 
autumn ;  so  that  the  rich  colour  of  its  blackish  purple  fruit  is  not  impaired  in 
efi?ct  by  the  ^Ing  tints  of  the  foliage.  That  this  is  some  European  or  North- 
Asiatic  plant  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  traced  in  books, 
unless  it  is  the  C.  melanoc&rpa  of  Bieberstein;  but  that  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Crimea,  is  described  as  having  trifid  leaves,  reflexed  calycine 
segments^  and  five  stones  in  each  haw.  I  therefore  presume  that  it  must  be 
different  from  this,  which  has  only  three  stones."   (Bot,  Reg,,  July.) 

Onagricece, 

*yindsa  l4iMtt.    winMtainei-ftd.     O  or  S   jl.au    Bh    California    P1835    S    itl    Bot  rcg.  1880 

^^  In  technical  characters  much  like  G.  rubicdnda,  but  a  very 
'  dffferentJooking    plant''      The   last   of   the   new    Califomian 
gbdetias  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society.    {Bot.  Reg., 
July.) 

WH.  OAIT'RA  tma«.  S606 

lOMla  parviflbra  Dou^    smalUioweitd     Q)    pr    4   au.fl    Dp  Ro    N.  America    1835    S   p.l    Bot 

Raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  from  Texas ;  and 

in  habit  and  inflorescence  very  similar  to  G.  biennis;  but  the 

flow^s,  independently  of  the  great  difference  in  »ize,  are  widely 

^diSe,xent\    In  the  latter,  the  calyx  bursts  on  one.  side,  the  seg- 

^m§u)ts  continuing  combined  at  their  extremities;  the  petals  are 

^aU  direct0d  to  one  side  upwards,  the  stamens  and  style  down- 

.tiYltrdsb!  and  both  these  latter,  especially  the  style,  are  longer 

,  thian.tiiejHM^*    The  four  lobes  of  the  stigma  are  erect,  and 

.  pimped  closely  together.    {Bot.  Mag.^  July.) 

^  JGompfisU^e^ 

9415.  COREO'PSia  [SfiOS 

81993a  *fiUf5Iia  Hook.     iYaeaA^gmentedAeaSeA     O  or  S    atLS    Y   I^xa*    1835   S   p.1     Bot  nag. 

The  nearest  ally  to  this  species  is,   perhaps,  C.  tenuifolia ; 

but  there,   besides    the  difference  in  foliage,  the  disk  is  de~ 

.,3cribed  as  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ray;  and  the  florets 

,  pf  the  ray  are  much  narrower.     Its  seeds  were  s^t  by  Mr. 

,  prummond  to   this   country,  from  Texas,  in   the   spring   of 
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1835;  and  the  plants  flowered  in  the  open  air  in  August  and 
September.  (^Bot.  Mag.j  July.) 

•83750.  ISME'LIA  Caaa.    Ismblu.  (Origin  unknown.)    Sp.  leveraL    CompddUt  Knikemldem.    [i.  S« 
•SniSa  mader^DfU  D.  Dm    Madeira    il  ^  or  2    ap    Str.    Madeira    1834    C    It  §    8wtfl..pu:d.  8. 

A  shrub,  or  shrub-like  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  branchy 
stem,  rising  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Webb,  from  Madeira,  and  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in  April,  18S6.  '^  It 
appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  various  shrubby  species,  natives 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  hitherto  referred  by  authors  to  Py" 
rethrum,  but  which  will  all,  doubtless,  range  under  the  present 
genus,  which  is  well  characterised  by  its  winged  fruit,  terminated 
by  a  large  membranous  crown."  It  will  require  the  protection 
of  a  frame  or  green-house.  {Brit.  FL-Gard.,  July.) 

lEricdceee, 

1399.  AHODODEyNDRON  11012  arbdreum  [L    p.I    Swtfl.-eard.  8  §.  341 

*4  UDduUttmn  Hook.     wwed-coroUa     Hor...     my    Rich  P  paler  within    English  hybrid    ?I889 

A  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  with  purple  branches,  raised  from 
seeds  of  a  hybrid  of  M,  arboreum  that  had  been  fertilised  by 
some  other  species,  most  probably  R,  p6nticum.  ^'  It  surpasses 
all  the  other  varieties  in  the  deep-toned  purple  of  its  blossoms, 
which  are  also  remarkable  for  their  singularly  waved  appear- 
ance." The  plant  is,  apparently,  quite  hardy.  {Brit.  Fl.-Gard.^ 
July.) 

681.  AZAXEA  4341  Indica 
«7  RawvdDMPaxL    Bawson's    Sor2   my    C    English  hybrid    1833    L    p.1    Past  mag.  ofbot  12S 

Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Azalea  phcenicea  and  JSho- 
dod6ndron  dauricum  atrovirens.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Menzies,  gardener  to  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  of 
Hope  House,  near  Halifax,  from  seeds  collected  by  himself,  and 
sown  in  1832.  It  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Rawson, 
with  whom  Mr.  Menzies  has  lived  as  gardener  many  years. 
^^  To  the  example  here  set  by  Mr.  Menzies,  and  others  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  delightful  work  of  hybridisation,  we 
solicitously  call  the  attention  of  our  practical  brethren,  &c.,  in 
whose  exertions  we  will  gladly  and  actively  cooperate."  (PaX" 
tofCs  Mag.  of  Bat. i  July.) 

Bora^nea. 

477.  PHACE*LIA  Fmag.  of  bot  121 

•yinifblia  Pojit    [Ptdtifdlia]    vineJeaved   O    pr  11    au.o    BLB  Texas    ?1834    S    U.1   Paxt 

An  extremely  pretty  little  annual,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr, 
Drummond,  from  Texas,  and  sent  to  Paxton's  Magazine  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  curator  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  It 
promises  to  ripen  seeds  in  abundance,  and,  consequently,  to  be 
very  soon  added  to  the  lists  of  the  seed-shops.  {PaxtorCs  Mag. 
of  Bot.  f  July.) 
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Begon&ctad. 

£651  BEOO'N/i<  rofbot  1S5 

•platanifblUPocf.   Plane4ree.Ieaved    HO  or  10    s    Fkich    Braiil    18S9    C   lU    But  mag. 

This  species,  which,  when  well  grown,  produces  leaves  up- 
wards of  a  foot  in  diameter,  is  seldom  met  with  in  a  flowering 
state  in  British  stoves,  though  it  flowers  freely  in  those  of  Paris. 
A  plant  of  it  flowered  lately  with  Mr.  Cameron  in  the  Birming- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  from  which  Mr.  Paxton's  figure  was 
taken.  {Paxton's  Mag,  ofBot.,  July.) 

•FlicheriOtto     Fiicher'i     n.  O  or  S    £inr.ap    ?a  Amer.    1835    D    pil 

This  plant,  which  was  received  from  M.  Otto  of  Berlin, 
flowered  in  the  stove  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in 
February  and  March,  1836.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  the 
foliage  is  exquisitely  beautiful.     {Jam,  Joum.^  July,  1836.) 

•1428548  Mngiifnea  iZatf.    \AiofA^4eaved    SLOorS    ap    W    Braiil     1832    D    co    Hort  bot  beroL  IS 

This  species  is  more  remarkable  for  the  colour  and  texture  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  green  above  and  blood-red  below,  than  for 
its  flowers,  which  are  small  and  white ;  or  its  habit,  which  is 
herbaceous-like  or  subligneous  and  straggling.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  from  seed  transmitted  by  Sello 
from  Brazil  in  18^23,  and  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
in  1832,  where  it  flowered  in  April,  1836. 

OrchidacecEn 

8581.  RODRIOUE'Z/J 

•planifdUa  LfiMf/.     flat-leaved     ^  (S)     fra     [?3f     [?]BraxiI     [r]D     p.v.w     Botmaf.tSSOC 

fby  inference,  not  of  Hort  Brit  No.  SS63S 
Synomyme :  S5S2  Gom^za  28633  recdrva  of  Lodd.  Hot.  Cab.  1 660..  not  of  Bot  Mag.  t  1748..  and, 

"  This  deliciously  fragrant  plant,  named  Gomfeza  (Rodri- 
gahzia  Lindl.)  recurva  by  Mr.  Loddiges,  but  distinguished  from 
that  species  by  Professor  Lindley  on  account  of  the  even  (not 
striated)  surface  of  its  leaves,  and  the  entire,  not  emarginate^ 
lip,  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  the 
Belfast  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  was  imported  from  Brazil.  It 
flowers  in  February."  {Bof,  Mag,^  July.) 

8537a.  *BIFREN A^RI  A  Lindl.       (Btfrenaria  ;  bis,  twice ;  frofnum,  a  bridle ;  in  allusion  to  the  double 

strap,  or  fy-isnum,  that  connects  the  pollen  masses  with  their  gland.)    Sp.  1.    Orchidiuxet 

Vdndae^  [Bot.  reg.  187S. 

*aurantlaca  Lind/.    onxig6.co\o\xxe6rflotoered   ^[ZSorf     o     O     Demerara    ?1834    D    p.r.w 

Pretty.  It  flowered  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  hot-house  at 
Chiswick,  in  1835.    {Bot,  Reg-^  July.) 

8654.  EPIDE'NDRUM  [?  1834    D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  1879 

•bifidum  Aubl.     hare-  or  biM-lipped    i$  IS]  orl|     jl    P  Y  W  G    W.  Indies,  Tortola,  Cayenne 

**  A  very  remarkable  and  distinct  species,  with  a  peculiar  slit 
lip,  by  which  it  is  readily  known  from  all  except  E.  auropur- 
pureum,  a  kind  that  appears  to  be  very  nearly  related  to  it." 
{Bot.  Beg,^  July.) 

n834    D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  1 1870 
*[;AflSnity  near  R  concolorj  clav&tum  Lindl,    clxxXistemmed    if  (ZS    cu    f   jl    O.  W    Cumana 

This  is  the  same  as  that  noticed  in  p.  362.  by  the  name  of 
E.  Skinner/.  Dr.  Lindley  has  superseded  this  name  by  the  one 
above.     "  It  was  procured  by  Mr.  Henchman  for  Messrs.  Low 
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and  Co.  of  Clapton,"  and  the  specimen  was  supplied  by  the  late 
Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  {Bot,  Reg.f  July.) 

2558.  BLKTIA 
*isn53a  pfrtula  Grah.     spteadhig.Mpaled    A  IZSl  or  2     xnr     Rsh  Li     Hayti     18S0     O     s.p 

This  species  has  large  handsome  flowers  of  nearly  uniform 
reddish  lilac  colour ;  only  the  base  of  the  lip,  and  its  ridges, 
being  white.  It  was  received  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
from  Dr.  Fischer  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1830,  without  a  name, 
but  marked  as  a  native  of  Haytk  It  has  flowered  repeatedly  in 
the  stove,  immediately  succeeding  B.  verecunda  in  the  ena  of 
March.  {Jam.  Journ.j  July,  1836.) 

Hiilidce^e. 

1054.  iSCI'LLA 

*8812a  Cupaniana  Gtusone     Cupani's      tf  or  1      jn      Dl  P      Sicily     ?  1831     O     s.l     Bot.  reg.  1878 

A  hardy  bulb,  of  great  rarity,  which  comes  very  near  the 
Scilla,  erroneously  called  S.  peruviana ;  which,  like  this  species,  is 
a  Sicilian  plant,  but  is  altogether  much  smaller.  The  bulbs 
were  sent  from  Sicily,  by  the  Hon.  William  Strangways,  to 
H.  F.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Laycock  Abbey,  from  whence  the  plant 
was  figured.  {Bot.  jReg.^  July.) 
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Art.  I.    Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Second 
Series.     Vol.  I.  Part  V,    4to.     London,  1833. 

(Continued  from  p.  260.) 

45.  A  Report  upon  the  Varieties  of  Pea  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  By  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Under  Gardener 
in  the  Kitchen-Garden  Department. 

Through  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  we  were  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  knowledge  of  the  best  kinds  of  culinary  vegeta- 
bles of  every  description,  so  as  to  give  those  select  lists  which 
will  be  found  in  our  'Encyc.  of  Gardenings  ed.  1835.  The  paper 
of  which  we  are  now  about  to  give  an  abridgment  contains  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  garden  peas,  systematically  arranged,  and  scienti- 
fically described,  by  the  same  experienced  cultivator. 

Tne  numerous  varieties  of  the  pea,  which  have  been  grown 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  are  arranged  by  Mr. 
Gordon  in  the  following  groups :  — 

"  I.  Common  Dwarf  Peas.     With  small  roundish  pods,  white  peas,  and  stems 

not  more  than  3  ft.  high. 
"  II.  Common  Tall  Peas.    With  round  pods,  white  peas,  and  stems  requiring 

sticks. 
"  III.  Ihvarf  Marrow  Peas.    With  broad  pods,  peas  particularly  sweet  when 

young,  and  stems  not  more  than  4  ft.  high. 

I  I  2 
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*'  IV.  Tall  Marrow  Peat.   Like  the  last,  but  with  stems  requiring  sticks. 

<<  V.  Sugar  Peat.  With  pods  destitute  of  the  usual  tough  lining,  fuid  eaten  like 

kidneybean  pods ;  the  peas  white. 
**  VI.  Imperial  Peat.    With  the  strong  growth  of  the  marrows  and  the  small 

round  pods  of  the  Prussians. 
'*  VII.  Pruttian  Peat.   With  the  stems  branching  very  much,  and  roundish  not 

very  lai^e  pods ;  the  latest  of  any  class. 
**  VIII.  Grey  Sugar  Peat.    With  pods  like  those  of  the  fifth  class,  but  with 

flowers  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  peas  spotted,  or  any  colour  but  white. 
*'  IX.  Grev  Common  Peat.    With  purple  or  white  flowers,  and  peas  any  colour 

but  white. 

^  Group  I.    Common  Dwarf  Peas. 

"  1.  Bithop*t  Dwarf.  -^  About  2  ft.  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  short 
and  broad,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  Only  a  moderate  bearer,  a  week 
later  than  the  early  frame,  and  hardly  worth  growing. 

**2.  Early  Dwarf .  French  Synonyme:  Nain  hatif.  —  Height  about  1}  ft., 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  variety,  but  is  more  prolific;  broad, 
mostly  containing  5  peas.  It  is  the  best  of  the  dwarfs,  as  it  is  very  prolific,  and 
of  good  quality. 

**  3.  Dwarf  Brittany.  French  Synonymet :  Tres-nain  de  Br^tagne,  tr^s- 
nain  de  Brest.  —  About  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  of 
slender  growth.  Pods  small,  and  nearly  round,  mostly  containing  5  peas.  It 
is  a  few  days  later  than  the  preceding,  and  is  very  fit  for  late  sowing,  as  it  is  a 
good  bearer. 

"4f.  Common  Spanith  Dwarf.  French  Synonyme:  Pois  en  ^ventail.  Eng" 
Hth  Synonymet:  New  early  Spanish  dwarf,  Spanish  dwarf  or  fan,  dwarf 
bog,  Knox's  dwarf.  —  About  2  ft.  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods 
rather  broad,  flat,  and  not  very  long,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  A  mo- 
derate bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than  Bishop's,  which  it  somewnat  resembles. 
Mr.  Bishop  selected  his  pea  from  this  vanety.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i. 
p.  127.) 

"  5.  Large  Spanith  Dwarf.  —  About  3  ft.  high,  and  very  strong.  Pods  longer 
than  the  common  Spanish  dwarf,  and  nearly  round,  mostly  containing  5  or  6 
peas.    Like  the  preceding,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

**  Group  II.    Common  Tall  Peas. 

"6.  Early  Frame.  French  Synonyme:  Pois  le  plus  hatif.  Vert  a  rames 
de  mont  Julienne,  Michaux  de  Hollande,  Pois  Baron,  Pois  Laurent.  Eng-^ 
lith  Synonymet:  Best  early,  early  single«blossomed,  early  double-blossomed 
frame,  early  one-eyed,  double  dwarf  frame,  single  frame,  early  dwarf  frame, 
superfine  early,  Batt's  early  dwarf  nimble,  early  Wilson,  Young's  very  early, 
early  Nicholas,  Perkins's  early  fi'ame,  early  Nana,  Mason's  double-blossomed, 
Russell's  fine  early,  early  French,  dwarf  Albany.  -2-  About  4  ft.  high,  and  rather 
slender.  Pods  small  and  round,  mostly  containing  5  or  6  peas.  Very  prolific, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  earliest  pea  in  the  whole  collection.  The  number 
of  blossoms  on  this  pea  entirely  depends  on  the  soil  and  situation  it  is  grown 
in.    It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  early  Charlton. 

**  7.  Early  Charlton.  French  Synonyme :  Domini,  Michaux  ordinaire^ 
Michaux  de  Ruelle,  Michaux  precoce.  Englith  Synonymet:  Golden  Charl- 
ton, early  sugar  frame,  late  dwarf,  Twesly  dwarf,  Hotspur,  Wrench's  Hotspur, 
double  dwarf  Hotspur,  early  Hotspur,  golden  Hotspur,  common  Hotspur, 
early  Nicholas  Hotspur,  Nimble  Taylor,  very  fine  late  garden,  Paddington,  Essex 
Reading,  Russell's  early-blossomed.— About  5  ft.  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  flattened,  mostly  containing  6  or  7  peas.  A 
very  prolSic  bearer,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  best  pea  for  standing  the 
winter  in  the  collection.  It  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  early 
frame,  but  will  continue  much  longer  in  bearing,  and,  like,  the  preceding,  varies 
in  appearance  according  to  soil,  situation,  &c. 
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'^8.  D'ilttrey^gntf  — About  5  ft.  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  very  long, 
nearly  round,  much  curved  and  tapering  a  good  deal  to  the  extremities,  mostly 
containing  11  or  12  peas  (if  well  grown).  A  very  abundant  bearer,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  later  than  the  early  Charlton  in  coming  into  use.  It  is  the 
best  pea  for  produce,  and  deserves  to  be  generally  cultivated  in  all  gardens. 

"  9.  Eastern  Shore,  —  About  5^  ft.  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  small, 
short,  and  round,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  A  very  abundant  bearer, 
coming  in  after  the  Charlton. 

'*  10.  Tall  Frame,  —  About  5)  ft.  hi^h,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  small, 
round,  and  rather  long,  mostly  containmg  6  peas.  Very  productive,  coming 
into  use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Charlton,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance, but  is  taller,  and  of  slenderer  growth. 

«  Group  III.    Dwarf  Marrow  Peas. 

"11.  Dwarf  While  Marrouh  French  Synonymes  :  Hatif  k  la  moelle  d' Angle* 
terre,  hatif  a  la  moelle  d'Espagne,  pois  sanspareil.  English  Synonymes :  Glory 
of  England,  wabash.  —  About  3^  ft.  high,  and  very  strong.  Pods  broad,  and 
not  very  long,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  containing  6  or  7  peas.  Of  excellent 
quality,  but  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

'*  IS.  Knight's  Xhoar/  Marrow,  English  Synonymes:  Dwarf  Knight's, 
Knight^s  new  dwarf.  —  About  3^  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  very  much  resembling  the 
dwarf  white  marrow,  but  of  stronger  growth.  Pods  broad,  and  rather  flat,  con- 
taining 5  or  6  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  very  prolific.  The  seed  wrinkled 
when  ripe. 

**  13.  Dwarf  Green  Marrow,  French  Synonyme:  Vert  hatif  a  la  moelle. 
English  Synonyme  :  New  green,  early  dwarf  green,  early  green,  new  early  green, 
royal  dwarf  marrow,  new  green  nonpareil,  Holloway  marrowfat,  new  extra 
green  marrow,  Wellington,  green  Rouncival. —  About  4  ft.  high,  and  of  strong 
growth.  Pods  dark  green,  large,  broad,  and  flat,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  G^ 
excellent  quality,  very  prolific,  and  rather  late.  Peas  a  light  green  colour,  and 
sometimes  half  green  and  half  white  when  ripe. 


« 

c< 


Group  lY.    Tall  Marrow  Peas. 

14.  TaU  White  Marrow,  French  Synonynes:  Princesse,  vert  gros  Nor- 
mand,  De  Marly,  Suisse.  English  Synonymes :  Tall  Carolina,  large  imperial 
marrow,  new  tall  Temple,  Clive,  Wootten,  large  Carolina,  white  Rouncival. — 
About  7  ft.  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  [Pods  large,  and  very  broad,  containing 
8  or  9  peast  Of  excellent  quality,  very  prolific,  and  late.  This  is  a  very  good 
pea  for  summer,  but  will  not  do  without  stakes. 

"  15.  Knights  Tall  Marrow,  French  Synonymes :  Ride  hatif,  ride  tardif, 
ride.  EngUsh  Synonymes:  Knight's  late.  —  About  6^ ft.  high,  and  of  very 
strong  growth.  Pods  large  and  broad,  containing  8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent 
quality,  and  later  than  the  pi^ceding  by  a  week.  Peas,  when  ripe,  shrivel  very 
much,  and  are  remarkably  sweet.  This  pea  is  the  best  of  all  the  tall  ones  for 
late  sowing  in  summer. 

"  16.  Branching  Marrow,  EngUsh  Synonymes  :  Donn's  new,  prolific  Isle  of 
France.  —  About  5|  ft.  high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  large,  and 
nearly  round,  containing  8  or  9  peas.     Of  good  qusdity,  and  very  late. 

"17.  TaU  Green  Marrow,  English  Synonymes:  Green  tali,  new  large 
green,  imperial  green.  —  About  7  ft.  high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods 
large,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  late, 
and  very  prolific.    Peas,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 

"  18.  Egg,  English  Synonymes:  Large  egg  or  bean,  Patagonian.  —  About 
7  J  ft.  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  It  greatly  resembles  the  taJl  white  marrow, 
but  the  peas  are  much  larger  and  not  so  round ;  in  other  respects  nearly  the 

same. 

"19.  Waterloo,  English  Synonyme :  Nonpareil.— About  6  ft.  high,  and  very 
strong.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  tall  green  marrow,  but  it  does  not 
grow  so  tall  nor  so  strong.    Peas  green,  and  rather  wrinkled. 
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"  20.  Pearl  or  Nonsuch,  —  About  6  ft.  high,  not  of  very  strong  growth,  and 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tall  white  marrow,  but  the  pods  are  rounder, 
and  much  smaller.     Of  good  quality,  but  a  moderate  bearer. 

**  21.  De  Guiverigny.  —  About  4 J  ft.  high,  of  very  strong  growth,  and  r^ 
sembling  the  dwarf  white  marrow,  but  much  taller,  and  the  pods  are  rounder ; 
in  other  respects  nearly  the  same. 

"  22.  Croum  Pea.  French  St/noni/mes :  Turc  ou  couronn^,  ture  a  fleurs 
blanches.  English  Synonymes:  American  crown,  rose  or  crown.  —  About 
5^  ft  high,  of  very  strong  growth,  with  the  blossoms  in  tufts  at  the  extremity, 
somewhat  like  a  crown  (from  which  it  derives  its  name).  Pods  small,  round, 
and  straight,  containing  5  or  6  peas.  A  very  abundant  bearer,  of  good  quality, 
and  very  good  for  summer  use. 

**  N.  B.  Nos.  20.  and  22.  should,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  2d  Group ;  but, 
on  account  of  their  strong  growth,  I  nave  placed  them  in  the  4th  Group  :  they 
differ  from  it  only  in  having  small  pods;  and  from  the  2d  Group,  in  growing  very 
strong,  and  being  late. 

"  Group  V.     Sugar  Peas. 

**  23.  Large  Crooked  Sugar.  French  Synonymes :  Sans  parchemin  blanc  a 
grandes  cosses,  mange-tout.  English  Synonymes  :  New  pea,  sugar  pea,  broad- 
sword, early  Spanish.  —  About  6  ft.  high,  and  very  strong.  Pods  very  large, 
broad,  and  much  twisted,  containing  9  peas.  Peas  large,  and  very  pro- 
minent in  the  pods.  Of  excellent  quality,  very  productive,  and  the  best  in  its 
class. 

"  24.  Vilmorin*s  Sugar.  —  About  6J  ft.  high,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods 
small,  round,  and  straight,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  which,  as  in  all  the  other 
sugar  peas,  are  very  prominent,  even  when  quite  young.  Of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  greatest  bearer  in  this  class.  It  was  received  from  M.  Vilmorin  as  an 
"  espece  de  pois  tres-excellent." 

"  25.  Alberjas.  —  About  6  J  ft.  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  small, 
round,  and  straight,  containing  7  or  8  peas .  Of  excellent  quality,  and  very  pro- 
lific. It  was  brought  from  Mendoza  by  Dr.  Gillies.  There  is  sometimes  a  very 
thin  skin  inside  the  pods  of  this  sort,  which  makes  it  distinct  from  all  others 
in  the  class. 

**  26.  Tamarind  Pea.  English  Synonyme  :  Late  dwarf  sugar.  —  About  4  ft. 
high,  and  of  robust  growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  much  curved,  containing  9 
or  10  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer.  The  pods  are 
from  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  are  produced  the  latest  in  this  class. 

**  21.  Early  May  Sugar.  French  Synonyme :  Nain  a  la  moelle  d'Espagne. 
English  Synonymes :  Early  Dutch,  early  sugar,  dwarf  Dutch  sugar.  —  About 
4  ft.  high,  and  very  slender.  Pods  small,  round,  and  straight,  containing  6  or  7 
peas.  Of  good  quality,  but  only  a  moderate  bearer.  This  is  the  earliest  pea 
m  the  collection,  but  is  very  tender,  and  will  no1»  do  to  sow  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  March. 

"  28.  Dwarf  Sugar.  French  Synonymes:  Gros  nain  Sucre,  nain  Sucre.  En^ 
gUsh  Synonyme :  Ledman's  dwarf.  —  About  3  ft.  high,  and  of  very  strong 
growth.  Pods  long,  nearly  round,  and  slightly  curved,  containing  7  peas.  W 
excellent  quality ;  a  moderate  bearer,  and  late. 

"  29.  Dwarf  Dutch.  French  Synonymes  :  Nain  hatif  de  Hollande,  nain  de 
HoUande.  English  Synonymes :  Dwarf  sugar  de  Grace,  early  dwarf  de  Grace, 
dwarf  crooked  sugar.  —  About  2^  ft.  high,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods  rather 
short,  small,  and  crooked,  containing  5  peas.  Of  good  quality,  only  a  moderate 
bearer,  and  later  than  the  preceding  by  a  week. 

"30.  Late  Wyker  Sugar.  English  Sunonyme  :  Late  white  sugar. —  About 
6jft.  high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  roundish,  small,  and  much 
curved,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good  bearer,  and  very 
late. 

"  N.B.  The  pods  of  all  the  peas  belonging  to  the  5th  Group  should  be  gathered 
when  quite  young,  like  French  beans,  and  cooked  after  the  same  manner, 
without  being  shelled. 
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"  Group  VI.    Imperials. 

"31.  Dwarf  ImperuU,  French  Synonymes :  Nain  vert  imperial,  nain  vert 
gros,  sans  parchemin  vert.  English  Si/nonvmes  :  Imperial,  blue  imperial, 
dwarf  green  imperial,  new  improved  imperial,  new  improved  dwarf  imperial, 
new  dwarf  imperial,  new  long-podded  imperial,  Sumatra,  green  nonpareil, 
dwarf  blue  prolific,  blue  scymitar,  sabre,  blue  sabre,  new  sabre,  dwarf  sabre.  — 
About  4  ft.  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  large,  long,  and  rather  flat,  much 
pointed  and  containing  8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good  bearer,  and 
one  of  the  best  peas  for  summer,  as  it  is  very  late  in  coming  into  use. 

**  32.  Tall  Imperial,  French  Synonymei :  Carre  vert,  carre  vert  gros 
Normand.  English  Synonymes:  Tall  green  imperial,  tall  blue  imperial,  Spanish 
patriot,  new  tall  imperial,  blue  union,  green  nonpareil,  tall  Prussian  or  blue 
union.  —  About  7  ft.  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  broad,  and  rather  short, 
but  not  pointed,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  and  containing  6  peas  in  a  pod.  Of 
good  quality,  and  very  productive,  but  not  so  late  as  the  last. 

"  Group  VII.    Prussians. 

**  33.  Blue  Prussian.  French  Synonymes  :  Nain  vert  petit,  nain  royal,  gros 
vert  de  Prusse.  English  Synonymes :  Dwarf  blue  Prussian,  royal  Prussian 
blue,  fine  long-podded  dwarf,  Prussian  prolific,  early  Dutch  green,  green 
Prussian.  —  About  3J  ft:,  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  long  and  rather 
round,  containing  8  peas.  This  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  quite  useless  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  its  good  qualities.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  sum- 
mer use,  and  one  of  the  greatest  bearers. 

".S4.  White  Prussian,  English  Synonymes:  Prolific  or  poor  man's  profit, 
prolific,  tall  Prussian,  dwarf  white  Prussian,  new  dwarf  Norman,  royal  dwarf, 
royal  prolific,  dwarf  Tewsly,  Stowe  pea.  —  About  4  ft.  high,  and  very  robust. 
Pods  broad,  long,  and  rather  fiat,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  which  are  large  and 
white.  Of  good  quality,  and,like  the  blue  Prussian,  an  excellent  summer  pea, 
and  very  prolific.  This  is  the  best  sort  for  general  cultivation,  and  well  de- 
serves the  name  of  poor  man's  profit ;  but  it  will  not  remain  so  long  in  bearing 
as  the  blue  Prussian. 

**  35.  Groom* s  Superb  Dwarf  Blue,  —  About  18  in.  high,  and  of  robust 
growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  peas.  Of  ex- 
cellent quality,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than  the  blue 
Prussian,  of  which  it  seems  a  distinct  dwarf  variety.  Raised  by  Mr.  H.  Groom 
of  Walworth,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  garden  in  1831.  This  deserves  ge- 
neral cultivation,  as  it  requires  no  sticking,  and  produces  more  on  the  same 
space  of  ground  than  any  other  dwarf  sort. 

**  Group  VIII.     Grey  Sugar  Peas. 

**36.  Purple^odded  Grey,  —  About  7  ft.  high,  and  of  robust  growth.  Pods 
short,  broad,  and  rather  pointed,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  containing  5  or  6 
peas.  A  good  bearer :  the  peas,  when  boiled,  are  rather  bitter ;  but,  if  cooked 
like  the  pods  of  the  scarlet-runner  kidney  bean,  it  is  very  good. 

"37.  Red-flowered  Sugar,  French  Synonyme :  Sans  parchemin  4  fleurs 
rouges.  — About  6  J  ft.  high,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods  long,  nearly  round, 
and  straight,  containing  6  peas.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  only  fit  for  use  when 
quite  young.     A  good  bearer. 

"  38.  FishamemTs  Sugar,  —  About  7 J  ft.  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  very 
long,  broad,  and  much  curved,  containing  8  or  9  peas,  which  are  rather  small, 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  dotted  all  over  with  small  purple  dots.  A  good 
bearer,  and  the  best  of  all  the  sugar  peas  (except  the  large  crooked  sugar)  for 
use  when  young. 

**  Group  IX.     Grey  Common  Peas. 

"39.  Grey  Rouncwal,  English  Synonymes:  Giant,  Dutch.  —  About  8  ft. 
high,  and  very  robust.    Pods  broad,  but  not  very  long,  and  rather  flat.    Peas 
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of  a  brown  colour^  black-eyed,  and  spotted  with  yellow.  A  good  beBrer,  but 
only  fit  for  field  culture. 

^  40.  Late  Grey.  English  Stftumymes  :  Tall  grey,  tall  O^ucine,  large  grey. 
—  About  8  ft.  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  but  not  very  long,  con- 
taining 7  or  8  peas,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  black-eyed,  and  large.  A 
good  bearer. 

''41.  Maple  Grey  Pea.  English  Synonymes:  Marlborough,  partridge  grey. 
-^  About  7^  ft.  hieh,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  and  rather  long,  contain- 
ing 7  or  8  peas,  which  are  like  those  of  the  preceding  kind,  but  mu^  smaller, 
and  not  black-eyed.  This  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  flowers  are  much  li^tei^ 
coloured  than  those  of  No.  40, 

"  42.  Spanish  Marotta»  French  Synonymes :  A^  ceil  noir,  Michaux  a  oeil  noir. 
English  Synonyme:  Tall  black-spotted  marotta,  black-spotted.  —  About  6  ft. 
high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  small,  and  nearly  round,  containing  7  peas  of 
a  yellow  colour,  black-eyed,  small,  and  round.  It  is  very  productive,  and  to- 
lerably good  if  gathered  when  young,  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  bitter  as  the 
other  grey  peas  when  boiled. 

"  43.  Bean  Pea,  English  Synonyme  :  Funnel's  black-spotted.  —  About 
8  ft.  or  9  ft.  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  long,  broad,  and  not  much  pointed, 
containing  9  or  10  peas,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  black-eyed,  and  having 
some  resemblance  to  small  horse-beans  when  ripe.  It  is  very  productive,  but 
only  fit  for  field  culture,  as  it  is  rather  bitter  when  boiled,  although  not  so 
bitter  as  grey  peas  in  general 

^  The  following  are  the  best  sorts  (particularly  those  marked  *). 

**  For  Early  Sowing.  Pois  nain  h^tif :  *  Early  frame,  *  early  Charlton, 
•  d*  Auvergne. 

"  For  Late  Sowing.  Knight's  dwarf  marrow,  *  Knight's  tall  marrow,  tall 
green  marrow,  *  crown,  branching  marrow. 

"  Sugar  Peas  (not  to  be  sown  before  the  \st  of  March),  *  Early  May,  *  large 
crooked,  *  Vilmorin's  sugar,  ♦  new  tamaiind. 

**  Dwarf  Blue  Peas  for  Summer  Use.  Dwarf  imperial,  *  blue  Prussian,  *white 
Prussian,  *  Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue." 

46.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pine- Apple.  By  Mr.  George  Warren, 
Gardener  to  H.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  at  the  Gnoll,  near  Neath, 
Glamorganshire.     Read  October  16.  1832. 

The  following  account  of  the  management  of  a  crop  of  76  plants,  none  of 
which  produced  fruit  weighing  less  than  from  two  to  three  pounds,  many  much 
more,  obtained  the  Banksian  medal :  — 

*'  In  October,  1830,  the  suckers  were  taken  from  the  parent  plants,  potted  in 
small  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  tan  at  the  front  of  the  older  succession  plants. 
In  February,  1831,  wishing  to  grow  them  as  large  as  possible,  Mr.  Warren  had 
his  succession  pit,  which  is  21ft.  long  by  9  ft.  wide,  £iled  with  fresh  oak  leaves 
which  he  had  collected  the  preceding  winter ;  on  the  top  of  which  he  put  a 
compost  of  two  thirds  light  hazel  loam  from  a  turfy  pasture,  and  one  third 
rotten  hot-bed  manure  and  leaf-mould,  to  the  thickness  of  14  in.  In  this  the 
pines  were  planted  14  in.  apart :  thev  grew  and  flourished  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  in  October,  1831,  Mr.  Warren'^s  usual  potting  time,  finding  the  plants 
doing  so  well,  he  resolved  to  try  and  ftuit  them  as  they  then  stood,  instead  of 
potting  them,  as  was  his  usual  practice.  He  then  began  to  withhold  the  water- 
ing from  the  two  back  rows  till  the  latter  part  of  January ;  afterwards  water 
was  given  as  usual ;  and  in  February  several  fruit  began  to.appear :  the  water- 
ing was  then  withheld  from  the  other  rows  for  a  time,  in  order  to  bring  them 
on  in  succession.  In  order  to  obtain  bottom  heat  to  swell  the  fruit  off,  the 
two  fi'ont  rows  of  plants  were  taken  out  and  potted,  taking  out  the  oak  leaves 
to  the  bottom  of  tne  pit :  the  space  thus  made  was  filled  with  well-fermented 
horse-dung ;  and,  covering  the  later  with  tan,  the  potted  plants  were  again 
plunged.    The  horse-dung  gave  sufficient  heat  to  swell  off  the  fruit  to  a  great 
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Bize.  The  surface  of  the  soil  was  covered  with  moss,  which  was  found  to  be 
a  great  help  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  humid  state,  without  the  aid  of  much 
water." 

47-  On  the  Employment  of  Cats  in  the  Preservation  of  Fruit  from 
Birds.     By  Peter  Kendall,  Esq.,  F.H.S.     Read  Nov.  6.  1832. 

*'  Robert  Brook,  Esq.,  of  Melton  Lodge,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  has 
four  or  five  cats,  each  with  a  collar,  and  light  chain  and  swivel,  about  a  yard 
long,  with  a  large  iron  ring  at  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries  begin  to  ripen,  a  small  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground,  or  bed, 
near  the  trees  to  be  protected,  leaving  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  the  stake 
above  ground ;  the  ring  is  slipped  over  the  head  of  the  stake,  and  the  cat,  thus 
tethered  in  sight  of  the  trees,  no  birds  will  approach  them.  Cherry  trees  and 
wall-fruit  trees  are  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  they  successively  ripen. 
Each  cat,  by  way  of  a  shed,  has  one  of  the  largest-sized  flower-pots  laid  on  its 
side,  within  reach  of  its  chain,  with  a  little  hay  or  straw  in  bad  weather,  and 
her  food  and  water  placed  near  her. 

*'  In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Kendall's  statement,  it  may  be  added,  that  a  wall 
of  vines  between  200  and  300  yards  long,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Kirke,  at 
Brompton,  the  fruit  of  which  in  all  previous  seasons  had  been  very  much  in- 
jured by  birds,  was  last  year  completely  protected  in  consequence  of  a  cat 
having  voluntarily  posted  himself  sentry  upon  it." 

48.  Ifoies  upon  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemums.    By  Mr.  Donald  Munro, 
F.L.S.;  Gardener  to  the  Society.     Read  Dec.  4.  1832. 

"  We  now  possess  forty-nine  distinct  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum ;  the  merit 
of  which  is  well  known  to  be  extremely  unequal.  Some  of  them  are  scarcely 
worth  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  their  blossoms ;  others, 
because  of  their  flowering  so  late,  that  an  English  summer  never  lasts  long 
enough  for  them ;  some  are  too  tender  to  flower  well  out  of  doors ;  while 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  hardy  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  rudest 
treatment,  and  to  an  inclement  situation. 

^'  With  reference  to  their  qualities,  chrysanthemums  may  be  classed  thus : — 

**  1.  Flowers  large  or  showy  ;  requiring  Protection,  —  Superb  white,  paper 
white,  sulphur  yellow,  golden  yellow,  curled  lilac,  tasselled  white,  semidouble 
quilled  white,  quilled  flamed  yellow,  tasselled  lilac,  large  lilac,  curled  blush, 
semidouble  ouUIed  pink,  starry  purple,  early  crimson,  pale-flamed  yellow,  blush 
ranunculus-nowered,  brown  purple,  two-coloured  red,  pale  buffi 

**  2.  Flowers  large,  or  showy  ;  qvxte  hardy,  —  Quilled  white,  superb  clustered 
yellow,  golden  lotus-flowered.  Park's  small  yellow,  rose  or  pink,  purple,  buff' 
or  orange,  changeable  white,  tasselled  yellow,  small  yellow,  early  blush,  pale 
pink,  changeable  pale  buff*,  Spanish  brown. 

"  3.  Flowers  large,  or  showy  ;  but  produced  sparingly,  —  Semidouble  quilled 
orange,  expanded  light  purple,  large  quilled  orange,  quilled  light  purple,  two- 
coloured  incurved. 

**4.  Flowers  small,  or  late;  not  worth  Cultivation, —  Double  Indian  white, 
yellow  Warratah,  Windsor  small  yellow,  quilled  salmon-colour,  semidouble 
quilled  pale  orange,  late  pale  purple,  double  Indian  yellow,  late  quilled  yellow, 
quilled  yellow,  quilled  pink. 

"  Of  those  which  thrive  in  the  open  air,  a  few  may  be  cultivated  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  by  being  planted  in  the  border,  with  their  shoots  laid  down  in 
the  ground,  so  that  when  the  flowers  appear  they  are  not  more  than  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

"  For  this  purpose  the  plants  must  be  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  must  not  be  more  than  9  in.  apart  each  way  over  the  whole  bed.  The 
shoots  must  be  stopped  in  the  usual  way  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  after- 
wards layered  about  the  beginning  of  August;  they  should  not  then  be  more 
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than  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart,  or  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  thick  to  cover  the 
ground  from  being  seen. 

**  So  treated,  b^s  may  be  obtained  in  the  flower  garden  in  November  and  the 
early  part  of  December,  of  mat  brilliancy,  provided  the  following  sorts  are 
niade  use  of,  and  planted  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  1.  Tasselled  yellow,  2.  quilled  white,  3.  small  yellow,  4.  rose  or  pink,  5. 
golden  lotus-flowered,  6.  changeable  white,  7.  changeable  pale  bu£^  8.  purple, 
9.  early  blush,  10.  Spanish  brown,  11.  pale  pink,  12.  superb  clustered  yellow, 
13.  buff"  or  orange,  14.  Park's  small  yellow. 

**  They  must  be  watered  freely  for  the  first  two  months,  and  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure ;  if  the  bed  is  covered  over  with  about  1  in.  thick  of  very 
rotten  dung,  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  the  size  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  will  be  increased.'* 

49.  Upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fig  Tree.  In  a  Letter  to  the  SecrC" 
tary.  By  Sir  C.  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  of  Belsay,  Northum- 
berland.    Read  Feb.  5.  1833. 

After  describing  his  fig-house,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows :  — 
"  My  gardener  wrote  me  word  this  spring,  whilst  I  was  absent  in  London, 
that  the  trees  had  put  forth  only  a  scanty  crop  of  spring  figs.  I  returned  him 
direction  to  water  the  borders  freely,  and  force  with  a  strong  heat ;  and  that 
when  the  trees,  in  consequence,  should  have  broken  out  into  rapid  growth,  he 
should  stop  the  shoots  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  eye.  In  about  a  month's  time 
after  this,  he  sent  me  word  that  the  trees  had  begun  to  produce  an  abundant 
crop  of  figs  from  the  eyes  of  the  new  wood  which  had  be^n  stopped.  Five  or 
six  weeks  subsequentlv,  I  returned  home,  and  found  the  trees  in  luxuriant 
growth ;  but  most  of  the  firuit  on  the  stopped  wood  was  turning  yellow ;  some 
had  dropped,  and  much  more  of  it  was  nearly  ready  to  drop.  On  consider- 
ation of  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  disappointment,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  high  temperature,  with  a  plentiful  watering  and  rich  soil,  had  excited  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  wood,  to  which  the  sap  had  been  diverted,  and  the  fruit,  in 
consequence,  was  starving.  To  remedy  this,  I  directed  all  the  fniitfiil  branches 
to  be  ringed.  In  five  or  six  days  after  this  had  been  done,  it  became  evident 
that  the  growth  of  wood  was  checked ;  and,  what  surprised  me,  and  is  the 
cause  of  my  making  this  communication,  the  fruit,  which  had  only  begun  to 
turn  yellow,  or  had  only  turned  partially  so,  recovered  its  green  colour,  and 
ripened.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  fruit  which  had  not  begun  to  turn  yellow, 
when  the  branches  were  ringed,  became  full-sized  when  ripe :  the  others  more 
or  less  so,  in  proportion,  apparently,  as  they  had  become  more  or  less  yellow, 
and,  therefore,  more  or  less  certain  to  drop.  It  is  to  these  particulars  that  I 
wish  to  direct  attention.  The  fig  is,  except  in  the  particular  of  bearing  its 
flowers  internally,  similar  in  the  structure  of  its  fructification  to  the  compound 
flowers,  such  as  daisies,  sunflowers,  chrysanthemums ;  and  the  course  of  flower- 
ing, in  most  of  such  plants,  is,  for  the  florets  next  the  edge  of  the  disk  to  be  the 
first  expanded,  and  afterwards  the  inner  circles  of  florets  in  succession  from  the 
edge  to  the  centre.  1  take  the  fig  to  do  the  same;  and  the  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  this,  that  the  fruit,  in  ripening,  begins  at  the  eye,  and  proceeds  to- 
wards the  stalk.  I  therefore  conjecture  that,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  show 
yellowness,  the  florets  within  have  been  in  part  expanded^  and  failed  to  set, 
and  that,  as  the  failure  proceeds,  the  yellowness  becomes  more  general,  till  all 
have  failed,  and  then  the  fruit  drops :  but  if,  when  some  certain  proportion, 
perhaps  half  and  more,  may  have  failed,  the  tree,  by  any  treatment,  such  as  in- 
creased temperature,  with  sun,  and  diminution  of  supply  of  moisture  to  the  root, 
or  ringing,  or  caprifaction  (as  practised  in  the  Levant),  is  induced  to  set  any 
florets,  the  fruit,  the  common  receptacle,  is  no  longer  in  progress  to  inutility, 
but  becomes  necessary  to  maintain  the  fertilised  florets :  it  must  therefore 
cease  to  turn  yellow,  and  recover  greenness,  which,  as  I  have  described,  was  the 
case  with  my  trees. 
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''  My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  induce  gardeners,  who  may  find 
their  crop  of  figs  begun  to  turn  yellow,  and,  therefore,  certainly  condemned  to 
drop,  if  not  saved  by  art,  to  repeat  my  experiment  of  ringing  behind  the  fruit ; 
and,  if  repetition  of  the  experiment  by  others  should  show  the  certain  utility 
of  the  practice,  we  shall  possess  the  only  particular  still  wanting  to  our  perfe  t 
command  over  the  produce  of  the  fig  tree ;  for  no  fruit  tree,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  so  easily  propagated,  forced  by  soil  and  temperature  to  produce  abun- 
dant crops  of  fruit,  and,  except  they  fail  of  setting,  made  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fect maturity." 

50.  On  the  Means  of  obtaining  abundant  Autumnal  Crops  of  the 
Double-bearing  Hautbois  Straxjoberry.  By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  President.     Read  May  21.  1833. 

*'£arly  in  the  spring  of  1832,  Mr.  Knight  introduced  a  few  plants  of  the  double- 
bearing  hautbois  strawberry  into  a  forcing-house,  from  which  he  obtained  some 
very  fine  and  excellent  fruit,  and  (what  he  chiefly  wanted  to  obtain)  numerous 
very  early  runners.  These  were  detached  from  the  old  plants  as  soon  as  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  maturity;  and  they  were  immediately  planted  in  pots, 
which,  during  a  few  days,  were  kept  in  the  forcing-house,  with  a  view  of  caus- 
ing the  plants  to  emit  roots  more  freely.  The  pots  were  then,  early  in  May, 
removed  into  the  open  air;  and  the  plants  soon  after  blossomed  very  profusely, 
and,  in  August,  afforded  much  fruit  of  very  large  size,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality ;  and  the  fruit  continued  to  ripen  in  succession  through  the  following 
months. 

**  By  raising  many  seedling  plants  from  the  double-bearing  hautbois  straw- 
berries, Mr.  Knight  entertains  very  little  doubt  but  that  varieties  might  be 
obtained  which  would  possess  habits  more  resembling  those  of  the  alpine 
strawberries ;  and  he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  similar  habits  might  be  given 
to  other  species  of  strawberries  ;  for  the  Roseberry  strawberry  not  very  unfre- 
quently  afibrds  an  autumnal  crop." 

51.  On  the  Management  of  the  Cactus.     By  Mr.  John  Green,  Gar- 
dener to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.    Read  June  4. 1833. 

The  splendid  specimens  of  Cereus  speciosus,  speciosissimus,  Jenkinsoni, 
&c.,  annually  exhibited  by  Mr.  Green,  at  the  Horticultural  Society  Gar- 
den, and  in  Regent  Street,  render  the  following  communication  extremely 
interesting. 

'*  The  compost  that  I  use  is  an  equal  quantity  of  light  turfy  loam  and  pigeon's 
dung,  and  one  third  sheep's  dung,  exposing  the  mixture  one  year  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  summer's  sun  and  winter's  frost  to  mellow.  When  wanted  for 
use,  I  add  one  third  of  sandy  peat,  in  both  cases  mixing  them  well  to- 
gether. 

**  I  grow  the  young  plants,  from  February  to  July,  in  the  forcing  flower-house, 
kept  from  55°  to  60°  Fahrenheit ;  I  afterwards  remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  an 
airy  situation  in  the  green-house,  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  giving  them 
plenty  of  air,  and  little  water.  The  plants  that  I  want  to  flower  the  following 
September  are  placed  in  the  forcing-house  the  first  week  in  December,  giving 
them  very  little  water  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  gradually  increasing  the  water 
as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  About  the  first  of  February,  I  stop  all  the 
young  shoots,  which  soon  become  well  ripened :  from  this  time  1  decrease  the 
quantity  of  water  until  they  .become  quite  dry,  in  order  to  throw  the  plants 
into  a  state  of  rest :  in  the  beginning  of  March,  I  replace  them  in  a  cold  shady 
situation  in  the  green-house,  keeping  them  quite  &ty  until  the  following  June, 
when  I  put  them  again  into  the  forcing-house,  treating  them  as  before.  For 
plants  to  flower  in  August,  I  place  a  quantity  more  in  the  forcing-house  the 
first  week  in  January,  treating  them  the  same  as  those  for  September;  only 
they  are  put  to  rest  in  the  green-house  a  fortnight  later,  and  replaced  in  the 
forcing-house  one  week  sooner. 
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**  The  first  flowering  plants  are  put  in  the  forcing-house  the  end  of  January, 
and  wfll  come  into  flower  about  the  middle  of  Marcn.  When  these  plants  have 
done  flowering,  and  are  removed  from  the  drawing-room,  or  green-house,  I 
prune  out  most  of  the  old  shoots  that  have  flowered,  so  that  the  plants  are 
mrnished  regularl  v  with  young  shoots  for  flowering  the  ensuing  year :  these 
plants  are  dso  placed  in  the  forcing-house  for  ten  days,  to  ripen  the  young 
wood  and  dry  up  the  moisture,  and  are  then  put  to  rest  in  the  green-house  as 
usual :  such  plants  will  flower  a  second  time  in  October;  others,  put  in  the 
forcing-house  the  middle  of  February,  will  flower  about  the  end  of  April :  if 
then  pruned  and  dried  and  put  to  rest  as  before,  they  will  flower  a  second  time 
in  November,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  I  repot  them  at  all  seasons  whenever  the 
plants  may  require  it,  always  observing  to  Keep  the  pots  well  drained  with  pot^ 
sherds,  that  the  moisture  may  pass  off  readily.  This  process  may  be  considered 
troublesome ;  but  superior  growth,  and  abundance  oi  flowers,  amply  repay  the 
care  bestowed.  By  the  above  treatment,  the  Cereus  speciosus  and  Jenkinsoni 
have  generally  produced  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  fine  expanded  flowers  at 
one  year  old.  The  plants  that  I  brought  to  the  Society  [May  21.  1833]  were 
about  two  years  old :  the  C.  speci6sus  bore  two  hundred  flowers,  C.  spedosis- 
simus  seventy-two,  and  C.  Jenkinsoni  one  hundred  and  ninety-four.  I  prefer 
growing  them  in  wooden  tubs,  with  wire  stakes  fixed  to  the  tub,  to  the 
usual  mode  of  supporting  them  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ball  of  the  plant,  which 
I  consider,  injures  the  fibre,  and  makes  the  plant  appear  unsightly." 

52.  Report  on  some  of  the  more  remarkably  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants 
raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society  s  Garden  from  Seeds  received 
from  Mr.  David  Douglas,  in  the  Years  1831,  1832,  1833.  By 
George  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary.  Read  Jan.  21.  1834. 
[It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  general  abstract  of  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  voyages  and  travels,  some  notes  of  his  life^  and  a 
list  of  all  the  various  articles  which  he  introduced,  has  not  been 
published  in  one  connected  narrative.  We  hope  this  may  yet  be 
accomplished  by  his  early  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Sabine.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  following  article  will  be  read  with  intense  interest, 
and  it  will  of  itself,  we  think,  justify  the  exertions  that  are  now 
making  to  raise  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Douglas.] 

**  The  reasons  which  induced  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  to  engage  Mr.  Douglas  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  to  the  north-^ 
west  coast  of  America,  are  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  7th  volume  of  the 
Transactions,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  he  embarked  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1829.  After  a  prosperous  voyage,  he  safely  landed,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

**  Here  he  met  with  many  difficulties  and  disappointments  as  to  the  journeys 
he  had  intended  to  make  to  those  parts  of  the  interior  which  promised  the  best 
to  reward  his  exertions.  The  natural  obstacles  opposed  by  the  wild  state  of 
the  country  were,  in  man  v  cases,  rendered  invincible  by  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  natives ;  and  the  whole  season  of  1830  was  consumed  in  short  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1830*31,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  communicating  with 
the  northern  part  of  Spanish  California,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  availed  himself, 
and  landed  early  in  1831  at  San  Francisco,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Spanish  settlement  of  Monterey.  At  this  place  he  was  well  received  by  the 
monks,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  him  for  exploring  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  remained  there  the  whole  summer  of  1831,  intending  to 
return  to  the  Columbia  river,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  by  the  vessel  which 
had  brought  him  to  Monterey,  and  which  was  expected  again  to  touch  on  that 
coast.     Owing,  however,  to  the  death  of  the  captain,  the  opportunity  did  not 
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present  itself;  and  the  crossing  the  wild  and  inhospitable  mountiuns  of  New 
Albion  was  too  formidable  an  undertaking  for  him  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Mr.  Douglas  was  consequently  detained  in  California 
a  second  season,  which  he  spent  m  various  excursions  into  the  interior,  north 
and  south  of  the  settlement,  and  finally  left  Monterey,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1832,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Thence  he  despatched  to  this  country  his  Cali- 
fbmian  herbarium  and  seeds,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  Columbia  river. 

"  Mr  Douglas  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  the  same  zeal  as  during 
his  former  expedition  to  the  making  and  forwarding  to  the  Society  such  col- 
lections as  might  best  contribute  to  its  objects ;  but  considerable  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  the  means  of  transmission.  The  seeds  and  roots  sent  by  sea 
sufiered  much  from  the  length  of  the  voyage,  during  which  it  was  also  neces- 
sary twice  to  cross  the  equator,  and  to  pass  alternately  through  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  some  of  the  overland  despatches  never  reached  England, 
having  been,  it  is  feared,  lost  amidst  the  confusion  to  which  the  troubled  state 
of  Mexico  had  given  rise.  However,  one  package  in  particular,  despatched 
from  Monterey,  and  one  from  the  Columbia  river,  arrived  safely  and  m  good 
condition ;  and  about  sixty  species  of  plants,  more  or  less  useful  or  orna^. 
mental,  have  been  raised  u'om  these  seeds  in  the  Society's  garden. 

"  Of  the  former  description,  the  most  remarkable  are  several  species  of  Pinus, 
likely  to  prove  valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of  timber  trees ;  but,  as  these  are 
still  necessarily  too  young  for  description  fi*om  the  living  specimens,  it  will  be 
sufficient  at  present  to  mention  the  names  of  P.  Sabintana,  monticola,  amabiUs, 
n6bilis,  grandis,  insfgnis,  and  Menziestt,  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

*' Amongst  the  ornamental  plants,  the  following  new  species  have  been  already 
described,  and  have  been  more  or  less  generally  distributed  amongst  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society :  — 
^*  Z^upinus  rivulkris  Dough  JBot.  Reg.,  19.  t.  1595. ;  Gard,  Mag.,  ix.  464. 

Clirkta  elegans  Dough  Bot,  Reg.,  19.  t.  1575.;  Gard.  Mag,,  ix.  363. 

Calandrinia  spedosa  Lindl,  Bot.  Reg.,  19.  t,  1598.;  Gard.  Mag.,  ix.  112. 

tEnotbera  densiflora  Lindl,  Bot,  Reg.,  19,  t,  1593. ;  Gard,  Mag.,  ix.  483. 

Madia  Elegans  Lindl.  Bot,  Reg.,  18.  t.  1458, ;  Gard,  Mag,,  viii.  19. 

Stendctis  specidsa  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  19.  t.  1577.;  Gard.  Mag.,\yi,  366. 

Nemdphila  aurita  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  19.  t.  1601.;  Gard,  Mag.,  ix.  488. 

jrtffmulus  roseus  Doiigl,  Bot,  Reg,,  19.  t.  1591. ;  Gard,  Mag.,  ix.  487. 

Oaloch<Srtus  luteus  Dougl,  Bot.  Reg.,  19.  t.  1567. ;  Gard,  Mag.,  ix.  240. 

Calliprora  lutea  Lindl,  Bot,  Reg,,  19. 1. 1590.;  Gard.  Mag.,  ix.  489. 

HesperQsc6rdon  lacteura  Lindl.  Bot,  Reg.,  19.  t.  1639. ;  Gard,  Mag.,  x.  72. 

"  The  species  which  form  more  particularly  the  subject  of  this  paper  are  se- 
lected firom  among  those  that  are  as  yet  unpublished,  with  the  occasional  ad- 
dition of  short  notices  taken  from  the  dried  specimens  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Douglas  of  some  species  not  yet  raised  in  the  garden. 

"  Plati/stemon  californicum  Benth.  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  170.—  Mr.  Douglas  trans- 
mitted this  species  with  the  MS.  nameof  Booth/a;  but,  as  foreigners  would  be 
unable  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  this  word  from  Boottia,  the  name  of  a  genus 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Boott  by  Dr.  Wallich,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  a  new  one 
to  Mr.  Douglas's  plant.  This  little  annual  flowered  very  sparingly ;  but  the 
fine  specimens  transmitted  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  a  dry  state  promise  that  it  may 
become  as  interesting  to  the  horticulturist  from  its  beauty,  as  it  is  to  the  bo^ 
tanist  from  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  JRanunculacae  and  Pa^. 
paveraceae.  The  trisepalous  calyx,  and  numerous  distinct  ovaria,  would  have 
placed  it  in  the  former  order,  were  it  not  for  the  structure  of  the  anthers,  the 
very  deciduous  sepals,  and  the  general  habit,  which  do  not  admit  of  its  being 
removed  from  Papaveraceae,  especially  considering  its  close  affinity  with  Esch* 
schdltzia  through  Platystlgma  and  Dendromecon. 

*'  It  is  a  low,  branching,  erect,  and  pale  green  annual,  seldom  attaining  be- 
yond a  foot  in  heighth.  The  whole  plant  is  smooth,  with  the  exception  of 
long  spreading  hairs  on  the  peduncles,  the  margins,  and  here  and  there  the 
surmce  of  the  leaves,  and  on  the  calyx  and  ovaria.     The  leaves  are  alternate^ 
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the  upper  ones  often  several  so  near  together  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  an 
impcnect  whorl ;  they  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  perfectly  entve,  embrace 
the  Gtem  at  the  base,  and  are  marked  with  from  three  to  five  parallel  ribs.  The 
peduncles  are  solitary,  axillary,  about  6  in.  long,  and  bear  at  the  extremity  a 
single  erect  iBower,  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  common  Uelianthemum. 
The  sepals  are  very  hairy,  round-ovate  and  obtuse ;  the  petals  yellow,  with 
occasionally  a  reddish  tinge  outside.  The  flower  is  sweet-scented,  and  of  a 
pale  straw-colour. 

*'  Mr.  Douglas's  dried  collection  contains  also  specimens  of  two  other  plants, 
each  forming  a  new  genus  of  the  same  order  of  /^paveraceae. 

**  Platysiigma  linedre  Benth.,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  171. — A  smaller  plant  than  the 
Platystemon,  and  growing  in  closer  tufts,  but  otherwise  resembling  it  yeaty 
much  in  habit,  though  so  different  in  botanical  character.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  rather  smaller  than  those  of  Platystemon. 

"  Dendromecon  rigidum  Benth.,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  171. — A  very  remarkable  plant 
in  this  order,  on  account  of  its  shrubby  stem  and  coriaceous  leaves  and  cap- 
sules. The  flowers  appear  to  be  yellow,  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
Pap^ver  nudicaule. 

*'  JEschscholizia.  crocea  Benth.,  Grard.  Mag.,x.  171.  —  In  general  habit,  foliage, 
and  size  of  the  flower,  this  new  species  of  £schsch61tzia  closely  resembles  the 
£.  calif6rnica,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  on  his  first  expedition,  and  now  so 
generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  additions  to  our  hardy  or- 
namental plants.  The  present  species,  however,  promises  far  to  surpass  even 
that  one  in  the  rich  orange  colour  of  the  petals.  It  appears  to  be  equuly  hardy, 
and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  a  season,  to  flower  still  more  freely.  It 
is  distinguished  botanically  from  £.  calif6rnica  by  the  widely  expanded  lunb  of 
that  curious  appendage  of  the  peduncle  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  calyx, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus,  and  by  the  long  attenuated  point  of  the 
calyx. 

''  The  following  new  species  of  the  same  genus  have  been  sent  home  in  a'dry 
state  by  Mr.  Douglas ;  but  no  seed  of  them  has  vegetated. 

**  E.  ccBspitosa  Benth. — Flowers  yellow,  considerably  smaller  than  £.  crocea 
and  californica. 

'*  E.  tenuifolia  Benth.  —  Stature  and  flowers  of  £.  caespitosa,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  very  finely  cut  leaves,  and  by  the  form  of  the  calyx. 

"  E,  hypecoides  Benth.  —  Habit  nearly  that  of  £.  califdrnica;  but  the  leaves 
are  much  smaller,  and  the  flowers  not  one  third  the  size.  It  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  ^ypecoum  grandifl6rum. 

"  Meconopsis  Benth.,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  171. —  The  dried  collection  contains 
two  species  of  this  genus,  one  of  which  was  raised  in  the  garden,  but  died 
before  it  could  be  determined  or  drawn.  As,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
has  been  saved,  it  is  probably  not  lost  to  us ;  and  1  therefore  give  here  the 
botanical  characters  of  both  of  them. 

"  M,  heterophylla  Benth.,  and  ikf.  crassifolia  Benth. — These  species  belong  to 
the  section  Meconopsis  of  De  Candolle.  The  flowers  of  both  are  of  an  orange 
red,  about  the  size  of  those  of  Papaver  Argemone :  they  do  not  appear  likdy 
to  be  so  ornamental  as  many  others  of  the  poppy  tribe  now  in  cultivation. 

"  Limndntkes  Dougldm  R.  Br.,  Bot,  Reg,,  1673.  —  This  plant  has  been 
already  described  by  Mr.  Brown  (Lond.  and  Edin,  PhU,  Mag.,  July,  1833), 
from  dried  specimens,  as  the  type  of  a  new  natural  order,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Limn&ntheae.  It  has  since  then  flowered  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
and  proves  to  be  equally  interesting  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view  firom  the 
elegance  of  its  flowers  and  foliage.  It  is  a  prostrate  pale  green  annual,  with 
finely  divided,  rather  succulent  leaves,  and  white  striated  petals  with  a  yellow 
base.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  Camp&nula  rotundifolia,  are  slightly 
fragrant,  and  very  pretty.  From  the  habit  of  this  plant,  it  seems  to  require 
a  damp  and  shady  situation,  where  it  will  probably  remain  in  flower  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  tolerable 
plenty.     (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  174?.  285.) 
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'*Lufnnusnhnus  Dougl.  MS8., Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1705.;  Gard.  Mag.,x.  174.— The 
leaves  of  this  charming  little  lupin  are  very  much  like  those  of  L,  bf color,  of 
which  the  cultivation  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  its 
flowers,  and  consequent  want  of  beauty.  The  flowers  of  L,  nanus  are  about 
the  size  of  the  old  annual  lupin,  but  more  elegant  from  their  number  and  va- 
riegated colours.  It  has  blossomed  very  freely,  and  produced  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  seed  to  be  partially  distributed  in  the  present  season.  Its  diffuse  habit 
and  dwarf  stature  render  it  extremely  well  adapted  for  forming  patches  in  a 
flower-garden. 

**  Luptnus  dermflorus  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1689.;  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  173.  —  The 
flowers,  which  grow  in  distinct  whorls,  are  white,  delicately  stained  with  pink ; 
they  are  also  a  little  speckled  at  the  base  of  the  vexillum.  The  leaves  are 
closely  clustered  together,  are  covered  with  fine  soft  hairs,  and  each  has  about 
nine  narrow  divisions.  The  stem  does  not  grow  above  6  in.  or  7  in.  high. 
The  species  has  hitherto  produced  its  seeds,  which  are  of  an  olive  green, 
smooth,  and  minutely  dotted  with  black,  in  very  small  quantity.  It  is  probable 
that  it  requires  shade. 

"  Luptnus  dlbifroTU  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1652. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  173.  —  Very 
near  L,  ornatus,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  shrubby  habit,  short  leaves,  long 
and  slender  racemes,  and  rather  smaller  deep  blue  flowers.  Although  not  so 
handsome  as  L,  ornatus,  it  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  The  seeds  are  of 
a  light  chestnut-colour,  marbled  with  brown.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  rigour  of  our  winters  without  protection ;  but  it  seems  to  thrive 
in  a  glass  pit,  and  would  probably  succeed  in  the  front  of  a  south  wall,  covered 
from  wet  in  winter.  It  does  not  seed  freely,  nor  does  it  strike  readily  from 
cuttings. 

"  Ituptnus  leptopk^llus  Benth.,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  173.  —  This  species  is  remark- 
able for  its  narrow  leaves  and  hairy  surface.  It  is  about  1  ft.  high  :  the  spike 
of  flowers  is  elegantly  coloured  with  bluish  lilac ;  and  there  is  a  deep  crimson 
stain  in  the  middle  of  the  standard.  The  spike  is  covered  with  flowers  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  crowned  by  the  long  linear  bracts  of  the  unexpanded 
blossoms.  It  is  not  so  pretty  a  species  as  many  others  of  this  generally  beau- 
tiful genus ;  it  has  hitherto  produced  but  a  very  few  seeds,  which  are  pale 
brown,  mottled  with  a  darker  shade,  and  unusually  small  for  a  lupin.  It  pro- 
bably requires  shade. 

*'  Luptnus  hirsutissimw  Benth.,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  173.' — A  small  annual,  of  little 
interest,  except  to  the  botanist.  The  leaves  are  spotted  with  pale  green,  like 
those  of  a  pulmonaria ;  the  flowers  are  reddish  purple ;  and  the  seeds,  which 
are  small,  are  so  closely  covered  with  dark  brown  marbling,  that  the  olive  green 
ground  colour  can  hardly  be  seen.  It  has  hitherto  grown  very  indifferently, 
and  probably  requires  a  rich  moist  soil  in  a  shady  place. 

**  CalochoHus  splendens  Dougl.  MSS.,  Bot.  Reg ,  t.  1676. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  178. 
—  This  elegant  species  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  C.  macroc&rpus.  It 
is,  perhaps,  rather  less  branched,  and  the  leaves  shorter.  The  petals  are  paler 
coloured,  and  have  but  a  small  dark  spot  at  their  base.  The  hairs  of  the 
inner  surface  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  petal,  and  there  is  neither  the 
transverse  brown  streak  on  the  inside,  nor  the  green  rib  on  the  outside,  of  C. 
macroc&rpus.  The  roots  transmitted  by  Mr.  Douglas  have  grown  freely,  and 
many  have  already  been  distributed. 

"  Calochortus  venustus  Dougl.  MSS.,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  178.  —  This  is,  again,  a 
species  resembling  C.  macrocarpus  in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  It  differs  from 
C.  splendens  by  the  straight  sepals  marked  with  a  dark  spot  at  their  base ; 
from  C.  macrocarpus,  by  the  absence  of  the  green  rib  on  the  petals ;  from  both, 
by  their  colour,  which  is  a  pure  white,  with  the  lower  part  marked  in  streaks 
of  deep  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  with  a  spot  near  the  extremity  of 
each  petal,  much  resembling  a  drop  of  blood.  Like  the  preceding  one,  it 
is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  has  been  raised  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
distribution. 

"  Cycloh6thra  pulchella  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.  1662.,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  179.;  Calc^ 
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ch6rhu  ptdchel/uM  Dougl.  MSS.  —  The  Caloch6rti  of  Douglas,  with  pendulous 
flowers,  including  the  C.  ^legans  of  Pursh,  belong  certainly  to  tile  genus 
Cyclobdthra  established  by  Sweet  (BriHth  Flower-GartUn,  3.  t.  173.)  for  the 
Fritillaria  barbka  of  Kunth,  and  are  nearer  allied  to  FritiUiria  than  to  €alo<- 
ch6rtU8,  but  sufficiently  distinct  from  either.  Cyclob^thra  pulchella  is  about 
1  ft,  in  height,  much  branched,  each  branch  terminating  with  an  umb^  of  two 
or  three  pendulous  flowers  issuing  from  the  base  of  a  green  leaf-like  bract, 
longer  than  the  peduncle.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  the  sepals  of 
a  greenish  hue  and  ovate  lanceolate  form ;  the  petals  somewhat  longer,  very 
much  broader,  with  a  very  deep  nectariferous  pit,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
placed  a  little  below  the  centre.  The  margins  of  this  pit  are  clothed  with 
long  and  thick  hairs ;  the  petal  below  it  is  entirelv  smooth,  above  it  slightly 
covered  with  scattered  hairs,  and  bordered  with  a  beautiful  but  delicate 
fringe. 

jr  '*  This  plant  produces  seeds  in  great  abundance,  and  will  probably  become 
as  common  as  a  fritillary. 

«  Cyclobdthra  dlba  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1661. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  179.;  CahMr^ 
hu  dl6ut  Dougl.  MSS. — This  species  resembles  very  much  the  preceding  one; 
but  the  flowers  are  larger,  the  petals  both  longer  and  broader,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  marked  towards  the  centre  with  a  shallow  pit,  covered  with  ia» 
fleeted  hairs,  glabrous  below  it,  above  it  slightly  covered  with  scattered  hairs, 
and  almost  naked  at  the  border,  where  a  few  hairs  that  straggle  so  fiur  are 
turned  inwards,  and  by  no  means  form  a  fringe,  as  is  the  caae  in  C.  polchella. 

<*  Triteleta  laxa  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1685.;  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  408.^  A  very  hand- 
some plant,  the  scape  of  which  is  from  1  ft.  to  I  ft.  6  in.  high.  Its  flower  are. 
about  the  size  of  those  of  Brodise^a  grandifl^ra,  and  of  the  same  deep  blue 
colour.  They  grow  in  a  lax  umbel ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  theif 
stalks,  stand  nearly  erect ;  the  scape  is,  however,  apt  to  be  prooumbent  if  not 
supported.     It  seeds  freely,  and  will  soon  be  very  common^ 

"  All  the  species  of  Calochortus,  Cyclob6tbra  and  Triteleia  are  probably 
hardy :  they  seem  only  to  require  a  shady  situation,  and  a  warm  and  light  aoS^ 
which  is  effectually  protected  from  wet  m  winter.  But,  as  they  are  all  at  pre^ 
sent  extremely  rare,  they  have  hitherto  been  treated  in  the  warden  like  half* 
hardy  bulbs ;  that  is  to  say,  have  been  taken  up  as  soon  as  their  leavea  have 
died,  and  kept  dry  till  the  roots  have  asain  begun  to  shoots 

'*  Some  Polemoniaceae,  and  a  few  other  plants  raised  from  the  sane  seeds, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  second  report,  which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  tte 
Society.*' 


Art.  II.  The  Floriculiural  Magazine^  and  Miscellany  of  Gardenings 
Conductor,  Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Hortt<* 
cultural  Gardens,  Sheffield.  Small  8vo.  No.  I.  for  June,  pp.  24*.; 
one  plate,  containing  three  coloured  figures  of  plants,  and  one 
woodcut.    London  and  Sheffield.     Price  6d. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  what  may  be  called, 
with  reference  to  their  size  and  price,  the  minor  gardener's 
magazines.  As  it  combines  both  horticulture  and  floriculture^ 
it  will  probably  suit  a  more  extensive  class  of  readers  than  some 
of  the  other  magazines,  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  one  or 
other  of  these  subjects.  We  extract  from  this  first  number  an 
article  on 

T7ie  Sheffield  Botamcal  and  HorticidtwraJt  Gardens.  — "  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield  is  universally  recognised ;  and  it  may  be 
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said  that  these  gardens  occupy  one  of  the  most  delightful  points  amidst  that 
seienery ;  to  the  effect  of  wnich,  indeed,  they  already  materially  contribute. 
Seen  from  the  London  road,  on  entering  the  town,  the  ground  forms  a  gentle 
sWpe,  having  nearly  a  southern  aspect,  and  at  the  upper  extremity  uniting,  as 
it  were,  with  the  termination  to  that  beautiful  sweep  of  villa  landscape  for 
which  the  western  precincts  of  Sheffield  are  deservedly  celebrated.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  with  a  substantial  wall  of  stone,  and  entered  at  the  upper  end  by 
a  handsome  arched  gateway  of  wrought  stone,  with  side  lodges,  Done  columns, 
and  entablature ;  the  whole  designed  in  a  chaste  and  effective  stj^le.  Imme- 
diately on  gaining  admission  by  this  entrance,  the  eye  not  onlv  commands  a 
view  of  the  diversified  arrangements  of  the  garden  close  at  hand,  but  takes  in, 
at  the  same  time,  the  rich  and  varied  panorama  presented  by  the  neighbour- 
ing landscape,  and  by  the  country  for  miles  beyond. 

''  Between  the  grand  entrance  just  described,  and  the  residence  of  the 
ciurator  (a  capital  ornamented  stone  building),  extends,  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  garden,  the  magnificent  range  of  conservatories  so  admirably  represented 
in  the  engraving  [a  vignette  woodcut,  of  which  the  impression  in  our  copy  of 
the  Magazine  is  very  indifferent}.  The  entire  line  of  frontage  is  100  yards ; 
but  the  extensive  and  beautifiil  structure  itself  is  divided,  it  will  be  seen,  into 
five  parts,  the  narrowest  of  which  is  24  fl.  in  width.  The  terminating  build- 
ings, as  well  as  that  in  the  centre,  forming  noble  and  commodious  green- 
houses, the  unglazed  portions  being  built  in  front  of  rubbed  stone,  and  having 
pairs  of  Corinthian  pillars  alternating  with  the  vertical  sashes.  £lach  of  these 
aouses  is  covered  by  a  quadrangular  glazed  dome,  constructed  of  metallic 
ribs,  connected  and  surmounted  in  the  centre  with  an  ornamental  casting. 
The  two  intermediate  portions  of  the  pile,  occupying  each  an  extent  of  30 
yards,  are  of  somewhat  less  elevation :  the  glazed  roofs  are  arranged  in  low 
parallel  ridges,  supported  and  strengthened  by  cast-iron  trusses  and  pillars. 
The  first  green-house  that  was  built  on  this  principle  was  erected  in  the 
gardens  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  designed  and  completed  under 
the  zealous  and  skilful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Paxton.  There  are,  of  course, 
connected  with  these  conservatories,  the  requisite  forcing-houses  and  other 
usual  conveniences. 

*'  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  allowed  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
the  professional  taste  and  skill  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  B.  B.  Taylor,  the 
architect. 

**  From  the  front  of  the  central  conservatory,  a  grand  promenade  path,  180 
yards  long,  and  26  ft.  in  width,  descends  to  the  margin  of  a  circular  tank,  con- 
taining a  fountain,  as  represented  in  the  foreground  of  the  engraved  view. 
Below  this,  the  ground  is  artificially  laid  out  in  rock  work,  including,  also, 
ponds,  subterranean  archways,  hermitage,  rustic  bridge,  &c.  Of  these,  as  well 
as  the  general  details  of  the  gardens,  the  conductor  of  the  Fhricultural 
JUIagazine  must  leave  others  to  judge  and  to  speak :  for  the  designs  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  however,  he  is  certainly  responsible,  the  Committee  of 
Management  having  entrusted  to  him  the  entire  direction  of  the  laying  out  of 
a  plot  of  ground  which,  with  all  the  inherent  physical  capabilities  ordinarily 
to  be  expected,  comprised  also  such  rare  concomitants  of  situation  and  proi- 
spect,  as  to  stimulate  his  utmost  endeavours,  not  merely  to  satisfy  his  em- 
ployers, but  to  accredit  their  choice  and  confidence  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  generally. 

"  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  Committee  of  Management  have  acted,  in 
ever)^  thing  pertaining  to  the  discharge  of  their  office,  with  a  degree  of  liber- 
ality and  public  spirit  which  must  entitle  them  to  the  praise  of  having  added 
to  the  charming  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  a  new  and  most  attractive  feature." 

We  find,  from  an  advertisement  on  the  wrapper  of  this  maga- 
zine, that  the  Florigraphia  Britannica^  or.  Engravings  and  De- 
scriptions of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Britain,  by  Richard 
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Deakin,  F.R.C.S.E.,  and  Robert  Marnock,  Curator,  &c-,  no^ 
ticed  Vol.  XI.  p.  534.,  has  reached  its  12th  number,  from  which 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  engravings.  It  is  no  less  astonishing  than  gratifying 
to  find,  from  the  sale  of  so  many  similar  periodtcals,  that  there 
is  at  present  such  a  wonderful  taste  for  plants  and  gardening  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 


Art.  III.  The  Agriculturist's  Manual;  being  a  JamUiar  Description 
of  the  Agricultural  Plants  cultivated  in  Europe^  including  practical 
Observations  respecting  those  suited  to  the  Climate  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  forming  a  Report  of  Latosons  Agricultural  Museum  in  Edin* 
burgh.  By  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  8vo,  pp.  4S0. 
Edinburgh,  1836.     9^. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and,  indeed,  remarkable  work ;  and  cannot  &il 
most  materially  to  influence  the  character  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
Scotland.  Ever  since  that  great  era  of  amelioration  in  Scottish  husbandry, 
which  commenced  with  naked  fallows,  and  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  farmer  has 
been  directed  much  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  implements,  build- 
ings, and  other  objects  which  constitute  the  means  of  cultivation,  than  to  the 
improvement  of  the  things  to  be  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  the  favourable 
reception  that  was  given  to  the  Farmei^s  Magazine^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  conducted  as  it  was  by  an  eminent  East  Lothian  farmer, 
and  read  by  almost  all  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  we  question  much  if  this 
Manual  would  have  been  favourably  received,  either  by  the  conductor  of  the 
Magazine^  or  the  farming  public.  This,  indeed,  seems  the  natural  progress 
-of  things ;  for,  as  the  soil  must  be  prepared  before  any  seed  whatever  is  sown 
in  it,  so  must  it  be  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  to  fit  it  for  the  reception 
of  more  highly  artificial  varieties.  The  time  seems  to  have  now  arrived,  when 
the  current  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Scotland  has  set  in,  in  the  direction 
of  improving  the  breeds  of  the  plants  and  animals  in  general  cultivation; 
we  do  not  say  that  this  has  been  hitherto  neglected,  but,  merely,  that,  till 
within  these  few  years,  it  has  not  met  with  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

The  founder  of  this  description  of  improvement,  as  far  as  respects  plants, 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  Stillingfleet,  who  was  succeeded  by  Curtis, 
and  Sinclair  on  Grasses ;  while,  in  regard  to  animals,  the  names  of  CuUey  and 
Bakewell  stand  preeminent.  Among  the  more  recent  promoters  of  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  plants  in  Scotland,  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Shin'efFof  Mungo's  Wells,  and  Mr.  Gorrie;  and,  after  them,  Messrs.  Drummond 
of  Stirling,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull  of  Perth,  Professor  Low,  and  the 
authors  of  the  work  before  us ;  which  work  may  be  considered  as  the  result 
of  all  that  has  been  done  on  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  are 
wrong  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  these  names,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
be  corrected. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  Messrs.  Lawson's  work,  we  think 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  Preface  :  — 

"  Feeling  a  sincere  pleasure  in  promoting  whatever  appears  to  us  to  have  a 
tendency  towards  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  rural  improvement,  and  in  con- 
tributing as  far  as  in  our  power  to  give  it  a  useful  direction,  we  have  been 
induced  to  lay  before  the  public  a  description  of  the  various  agricultural 
plants  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  of  which  specimens  may  be  seen  in  our 
collection.    The  spirited  conduct  of  our  friends,  the  Messrs.  Drummond,  who 
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had  formed  an  agricultural  collection  at  Stirling,  suggested  to  us  the  advan- 
ta^es  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  similar  exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  where  it 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  a  much  more  extended  influence.  Fol- 
lowing the  laudable  example  set  before  us,  we  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of 
1833,  fitted  up  an  Agricultural  Museum  on  our  premises  here,  judging  that 
by  its  means  we  might  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  to  those  honouring  us 
with  a  visit  samples  of  the  various  improved  vegetable  productions  connected 
with  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  and  to  bring  under  their  notice  the  suc- 
cessM  efforts  made  to  facilitate  improvement  in  these  highly  important 
branches  of  science.  Our  endeavours  met  with  more  than  expected  counte- 
nance and  support,  insomuch  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  we  were 
enabled,  through  the  medium  of  the  Quarterfy  Journal  of  AgnculturCy  to  l^y 
before  the  public  a  report  of  the  state  of  our  Museum,  more  ample  than  at 
its  commencement  we  could  have  anticipated.  Encouraged  by  the  increasing 
number  of  respectable  visitors,  and  the  efficient  aid  of  skilful  and  kind  contri- 
butors, we  determined  to  persevere  in  our  scheme ;  and,  from  the  success 
which  has  attended  our  labours,  we  feel  justified  in  presenting  the  Report  of 
our  Museum,  this  season,  in  form  of  a  separate  publication,  being  convinced 
that  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  the  various  objects  which  it  contains  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all  more  directly  concerned  in  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

**  To  such  as  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  the  agricultural  plants  cultivated  in  Europe,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  with  advantage  introduced  into  the  field  culture  of  this  country, 
our  catalogue  may  be  confidently  recommended,  on  the  ground  of  its  contain- 
ing more  information  on  the  subject  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  connexion  in 
any  work  with  which  the  authors  are  acquainted. 

*'  It  had  been  long  believed  that  too  little  attention  was  paid  by  farmers  to 
the  selection  and  culture  of  improved  varieties  of  plants ;  and  the  palm,  in  that 
respect,  was  generally  assigned  to  their  brethren  of  the  spade,  whose  pursuits 
brought  the  physiology  of  vegetation  more  directly  under  their  observation, 
and  whose  success  in  producing  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
esculent  vegetables  had  been  held  forth  as  an  excitement  to  emulation.  In 
our  report  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  appear  that  any  ground  of  charge 
against  farmers  for  remissness  in  this  matter  no  longer  exists ;  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  what  has  already  been  achieved  will  stimulate  to  redoubled 
exertion. 

*'  Of  the  cereal  grains,  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  more  than  eighty  distinct 
varieties  and  species  of  wheat,  many  of  which  possess  superior  qualities,  so 
diversified,  however,  as  to  aflbrd  ample  means  of  selection  for  sowing  on 
strong  or  light  soils,  in  autumn  or  spring,  on  low  or  elevated  situations; 
while  some  of  them  are  suited  for  greater  heights  than  any  at  which  this 
species  of  grain  has  hitherto  been  cultivated  in  Britain.  A  great  proportion 
of  these  wheats,  as  well  as  the  other  specimens  of  plants  exhibited,  have  been 
grown  in  our  own  experimental  grounds ;  and  the  remarks  attached  to  each 
kind  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits. 
«  *'  Of  barley  we  are  enabled  to  show  twenty  distinct  varieties  of  various 
excellence.  Of  these  the  Chevalier,  Annat,  Dunlop,  and  Italian,  attract 
merited  attention,  and  lead  to  the  anticipation  of  still  greater  success  in  the 
improvement  of  this  species  of  grain. 

"  Our  collection  of  oats  amounts  to  thirty-six  distinct  sorts,  some  of  which 
are  little  known  in  this  country,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
merits  of  several  varieties  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  with  those  generally 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Of  rye,  millet,  maize,  and  other  kinds  of  gram,  there 
are  also  many  varieties. 

"  The  leguminous  plants  cultivated  for  their  seeds  are  next  enumerated. 
Of  the  more  important  of  these,  the  bean,  the  pea  and  kidneybean,  the 
varieties  will  be  found  not  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  cereal  grasses. 

"  Of  the  plants  cultivated  for  their  herbage  and  forage,  and  which  are  for 
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the  most  part  referred  to  the  three  sections  of  gramineous,  legarainous,  and 
cruciferous,  the  collection  is  pretty  extensive,  and  we  are  enabled  to  speak 
with  some  confidence  of  their  comparative  merits.  In  this  department,  how- 
ever, we  are  sensible  that  there  is  still  much  to  learn ;  and  our  object  being 
to  promote  the  culture  of  sorts  possessing  superior  qualities,  and  to  discourage 
that  of  worthless  kinds,  we  shall  feel  indebted  to  our  practical  friends  for  any 
useful  hints  on  the  subject,  accompanied  by  specimens.  Appended  to  this 
section  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  erass  seeds  for 
sowing  down  land,  in  which  we  have  given  tables  exhibiting  the  proportions 
and  mixtures  adapted  for  the  various  kinds  of  husbandry  and  soil. 

"  The  various  plants  cultivated  for  their  uses  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  for  other  economical  purposes,  also  form  a  considerable  branch  in  the 
exhibition.  The  esculent  roots,  particularly  those  of  the  potato,  turnip,  and 
beet,  which  are  greatly  distinguished  above  the  others  by  their  superior  utility, 
have  an  imposing  appearance  in  a  collection,  and  will  be  found  to  occupy  in 
our  catalogue  a  space  proportioned  to  their  importance.  Of  the  very  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  former  of  these  plants  which  have  been  submitted  to 
comparative  investigation  by  us,  we  have  given  a  table  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
merits.  Fifly-one  varieties  of  turnips  are  specified,  and  details  are  given 
respecting  those  presented  by  various  individuals  to  the  Museum. 

"  Arboriculture  forms  a  distinguished  feature  in  the  rural  improvement  of 
the  country.  In  this  department,  however,  we  believe  there  is  still  much 
room  for  exertion ;  and,  to  assist  us  in  our  enquiries  relative  to  it,  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  contributions  of  such  of  our  friends  as  have  paid  attention  to  this 
most  important  subject.  The  growth  of  trees  is  so  variously  affected  by  soil, 
climate,  and  management,  that  sections  of  trunks  from  different  forests  or 
plantations,  accompanied  by  judicious  remarks,  could  not  fail  to  affording 
teresting  and  useful  information.  The  breadth  of  the  annual  layers,  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  corresponding  sea- 
sons, or  as  affected  on  one  side  of  the  tree  by  the  size  and  position  of  the 
branches  or  roots ;  the  commencement  and  progress  of  decay,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  the  taproot  and  affecting  the  centre,  or  from  the  lateral  roots ; 
and  the  diseases  beginning  near  the  surface  of  the  tree,  while  the  heart  remains 
sound,  afford  subjects  of  observation  not  less  interesting  to  the  physiologist 
than  to  the  forester. 

*'  The  valuable  addition  made  to  the  British  Arboretmn  by  the  introduction 
of  the  larch  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  renders  it  very  probable  that 
many  important  accessions  to  our  forest  scenery  yet  remain  to  be  obtained 
from  the  natural  order  Coniferae.  To  the  introduction  and  propagation  of 
species  of  this  tribe  our  attention  has  been  especially,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
(hrected.  The  Museum  contains  living  specimens  of  the  genus  Pinus  fi-om 
various  parts  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  and  from  Napaul 
and  the  Himmalayan  Mountains,  some  of  which  may  yet  not  only  rival,  but 
surpass,  the  larch  in  the  forests  of  Scotland. 

'*  Brief  notice  is  taken  of  the  different  horticultural  productions  and  models 
presented  to  the  Museum.  In  this  department,  however,  we  are  especially 
indebted  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for  the  liber- 
ality with  which  they  have  permitted  their  valuable  series  of  models  to  be 
placed  for  a  limited  period  in  the  Museum,  to  which  they  have  given  such  an 
interest  as  it  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

"  The  descriptions  of  the  various  specimens  have  been  given  with  as  much 
conciseness  as  was  judged  consistent  with  perspicuity.  Botanical  terms  are 
frequently  explained  in  ordinary  language,  to  render  the  remarks  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader ;  and  observations  derived  from  experience  are  offered 
respectmg  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  different  plants.  In  short,  as  we  con- 
sider this  report  to  form  a  standard,  to  which  future  reports,  embracing  the 
additions  annually  made,  will  be  supplementary,  we  have  not  spared  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  render  it  as  complete  and  useful  as  possible.  For  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  we  have  been  aided  irt  our  endeavours  to  render  the 
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catalogue  worthy  of  public  approbation,  we  have  pleasure  in  here  expressing 
our  obligation  to  our  friend  Mr.  William  Gorrie. 

"  A  General  Index  is  subjoined,  accompanied  by  an  index  of  the  names  of 
the  contributors  mentioned  under  the  different  articles.  To  those  who  have 
thus  generously  lent  their  aid  to  our  undertaking  we  tender  our  best  acknow- 
ledgments. Should  any  omissions  be  here  detected,  our  friends,  we  are 
assured,  will  not  attribute  them  to  any  want  of  respect,  and  we  shall  not  fail 
to  rectify  them  in  our  first  Supplement."  —  Edinburgh,  3.  Hunter's  Square, 
May  10.  1836. 

So  correct  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work  is  given  by  this  Preface,  that  it 
remains  only  for  us  to  speak  of  its  execution,  which,  we  think,  is  excellent. 
In  turning  over  the  leaves,  we  come,  at  p.  185.,  to  the  cow,  or  tree,  cabbage, 
respecting  which  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  record,  merely  as  matter  of  history. 
An  individual  in  England  having  shown  a  specimen  of  this  variety  of  what  is 
properly  a  borecole,  to  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  that  gentleman  expressed 
surprise  at  its  size,  &c.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  puff  off,  as  the 
phrase  is,  this  vegetable  under  a  new  name;  viz.  the  Waterloo  Csesarean 
evergreen  cow  cabbage,  and  to  sell  the  seeds  at  the  rate  of  a  soverei^ 
for  a  packet  containing  twenty  seeds.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
advertisement :  — 

"  Patronised  by  His  Majesty.    Wonderful  production  of  nature  I    Waterloo 
Caesarean  evergreen  cow  cabbage,  of  recent  discovery,  unequalled  in  affording 
the  most  interesting  and  desirable  results  to  the  farmer,  grazier,  and  manu- 
facturer.    This  singular  and  extraordinary  species  of  cabbage,  almost  unknown 
in  England  till  introduced  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Fullard,  three 
years  since,  grows  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  circumference.     Five  of  these  stupendous  cabbages,  now  raised  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  quality  as  well  as  size,  have  been  repeatedly  found,  by 
proper  management,  an  ample  allowance  of  food  for  one  hundred  sheep,  or 
ten  cows,  per  day ;  and  the  nutrition  thence  supplied  by  this  delicious  vege- 
table will  (as  experience  has  already  abundantly  demonstrated)  speedily  pro- 
duce the  most  surprising  improvement  in  the  growth  and  utiUty  of  every 
description  of  cattle.     As  an  evidence  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  this  cab- 
bage, Mr.  F.  has  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  saying,  that  sheep  fed 
upon  it  have  been  found  to  produce  wool  of  the  finest  silken  texture,  twenty- 
five  inches  long ;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  immediately  to  claim  the 
utmost  attention  and  admiration :  as  such,  the  cultivator  of  these  cabbages 
will  not  only  realise  pecimiary  profit  beyond  any  previous  experience,  but  the 
manufacturer  will  also  obtain  a  material  superior  to  any  heretofore  produced 
by  the  most  profitable  speculation,  the  general  and  extensive  demand  for 
which  must  exceed  all  present  calculation.     The  commerce  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  community  at  large,  will  likewise 
be  greatly,  if  not  incalculably,  enhanced  by  the  cultivation  and  use  of  this 
improved  vegetable  production.     This  Waterloo  Caesarean  cow  cabbage  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  father  of  the  Agriculturists,  whom,  from  his  well- 
known  experience,  we  are  all  bound  to  believe,  to  be  the  greatest  wonder  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     It  was  shown  to  that  very  highly 
esteemed  and  truly  respectable  gentleman,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  Holkham  Hall, 
Norfolk,  in  October  last,  when  he  immediately  said,  —  *  Mr,  Fullard,  you 
told  me,  three  years  ago,  agriculiurists  were  only  half  way  advanced  in  improve" 
ment:  this  cabbage  makes  me  say  I  am  bound  to  believe  you.     I  do  say  it  is 
the  greatest  wonder  the  earth  ever  produced.*     Mr.  Coke  subsequently  intro- 
duced several  dukes  and  other  noblemen,  to  the  number  of  nine,  to  view  this 
great  production,  all  of  whom  expressed  theu*  astonishment,  and  engaged  a 
part  of  the  seed  for  use  this  year  (1836).    These  cabbages,  if  designed  for 
use  in  the  winter  season,  can,  for  convenience,  as  well  as  advantage  to  the 
grower,  be  then  removed  from  the  fields,  and  will  serve  to  make  handsome 
serpentine  walks  in  gardens ;  or  they  will  form  a  most  excellent  avenue  for 
winter  across  a  field ;  or,  by  setting  them  singly,  will  make  a  ground,  that  has 
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not  a  tree  in  it,  a  [Mirk  for  winter,  and  may  be  given  to  the  stock  in  spring. 
To  obviate  scepticism^  and  to  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  and  confidence 
as  to  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  statements  here  ^ven,  agriculturists,  graziers, 
and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  species  of  produce,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  apply  to  Mr. ^  wholesale  perfumer.  No. , y  London, 

who  will,  with  pleasure,  exhibit  specimens  of  the  cabbage,  and  also  wool  of 

sheep  fed  with  this  vegetable  production.     Mr. is  the  sole  agent  in 

London  for  the  Waterloo  Caesarean  cow  cabbage  seed.  All  purchasers  of  it 
are  particularly  desired  to  sow  it  at  the  proper  season  (whicti  is  in  July),  as 
stated  in  the  directions  which  accompany  tne  parcels,  price  20«.  each.  The 
plants  of  this  seed,  unlike  other  vegetable  produce  for  cattle,  never  faUy  either 
numerically  or  in  quality.  A  part  of  this  seed  has  been  engaged  by  His 
Majesty,  and  forwarded  to  Norfolk  Farm,  near  Windsor,  to  be  sown  this 
season ;  and  the  production  is  already  likewise  patronised  by  most  of  the 
royal  family.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  following  gentlemen,  are  a  few 
only  who  have  selected  the  seed  for  cultivation  this  year :  —  the  Right  Hon. 
—  Dymock,  champion  of  England ;  Robert  Leeds,  Esq.,  Surrey ;  Thomas 
Back,  Esq.,  Wellesbro'j  Joseph  Cowen,  Esq.,  Bladenbum;  Sir  William 
Folk,  Norfolk  ;  R.  Preston,  Esq.,  Barrister,  Lincoln's  Inn ;  — ^  Allington, 
Esq.,  Little  Barford,  near  St.  Neots ;  Edward  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Broon,  near 
Biggleswade ;  Henry  Walker,  Esq.,  Com  Exchange ;  R.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Royal 

Exchange;  Jesse,  Esq.,  Hampton  Court;  Henry  Hills,  Esq.,  Allebury; 

Henry  Handlev,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lincolnshire ;  Perkins,  Esq.,  proprietor  of 

Islington  Market;   William   Shield,  Esq.,   Lincolnshire;   Thomas  Hudson, 

Esq.,  York ;   Hern,  Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmonds ;   Watkin,  Esq., 

Windsor.  It  is  desirable  to  remember,  that  these  sweet  vegetables,  when 
boiled,  are  remarkably  tender,  and  in  flavour  resemble  asparagus.  For  the 
table,  or  culinary  purposes,  they  will  ever  be  highly  appreciated.  They  grow 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  from  the  thickness  of  their  foliage,  and  being  ever- 
green, they  will  be  found  ornamental  to  a  garden.  The  plants,  af^er  two 
months'  growth  (say  in  September),  require  to  be  set  out  at  the  distance  of 
two  yards  and  a  half  from  each  other.  They  will  grow  on  soil  of  moderate 
richness ;  but  their  greatest  perfection  will  require  soil  of  good  quality.  At 
any  subsequent  period  to  their  being  thus  transplanted,  they  may  be  removed 
to  any  other  place  where  convenience  or  taste  may  suggest.  All  letters  from 
the  country,  requiring  a  packet  of  seed  to  be  forwarded,  must  (to  be  attended 
to)  contain  a  sovereign,  or  an  order  for  the  payment  in  London ;  and  it  is 
requested  the  name  and  address,  where  it  is  to  be  sent,  be  legibly  written. 
Caution :  —  Any  packet  sold  at  a  less  price  than  a  sovereign,  either  in  town 
or  country,  cannot  be  genuine.    Observe,  also,  upon  each  packet  the  circular 

seal,  with  this  inscription :  * ,  No. , .'     It  is  important  to  observe, 

that  none  of  the  genuine  cow  cabbage  seed  will  be  sold  after  the  month  of 
July,  for  sowing  this  year  (1836)." 

**  Further  Particulars,  —  In  reference  to  the  length  of  wool  produced  by 
sheep  fed  upon  the  new  colossal  vegetable,  as  described  in  this  prospectus, 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fullard,  to  prove  the  fact,  has  now  a  lamb-hog,  one  year 

old,  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  — — ,  No. ,  ,  where  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  of 

Holkham  Hall,  paid  a  visit  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant;  and,  upon  due  ex- 
amination of  the  said  lamb-hog,  he  declared,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
that  he  never  before  saw  such  a  specimen  of  wool  for  lefigth  and  jine  quality. 
Mr.  F.  has  already  been  awarded  nine  premiums,  by  the  Agricultural  Societies, 
for  the  superioriti^  of  his  sheep  and  other  cattle. 

"(Signed)  ,  No. -, 

The  noise  made  by  Cobbett's  Locust  was  nothing  to  this.  We  are  informed, 
on  what  we  consider  undoubted  authority,  that  from  30  to  40  sovereigns  a  day 
were  taken  at  the  perfumer's  shop  referred  to  for  several  months.  The  London 
seedsmen  are  regularly  supplied  with  similar  cow  cabbage  seed  from  Jersey; 
which  is  sold  by  retail,  by  Mr..  Cbarlwood,  at   Is.  per  ounce ;  an  ounce,  as 
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we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Cormick,  containing  about  5000  seeds,  which  would, 
of  course,  produce  the  wholesale  perfumer  250/.  in  ready  money.  As  several 
gentlemen  have  called  upon,  and  written  to,  us  respecting  this  cabbage,  as 
they  did  about  the  time  the  Gardener't  Aiagazine  commenced,  respecting 
Cobbett's  Locust  (see  Arb,  BrU.,  p.  616.),  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
state  the  above;  adding,  that,  as  we  know  that  our  advice  was  not  taken  in 
regard  to  the  locust,  we  doubt  if  it  has  deterred  those  who  applied  to  us  from 
purchasing  the  Csesarean  cabbage.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a 
portion  of  mankind  who  have  a  love  for  the  marvellous  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  become  a  disease  which  will  have  its  course.  The  work  of  Messrs.  Lawson 
will  prove  the  best  antidote  to  this  kind  of  quackery ;  and  for  this  reason, 
independently  of  the  good  it  will  do  in  other  respects,  we  do  hope  it  will  find 
its  way  into  every  country  gentleman's  library,  as  well  as  into  those  of  bailiffs, 
land  stewards,  and  reading  farmers.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  real  merits  of 
this  cabbage,  by  Mr.  Saunders  of  Jersey,  who  supplies  the  London  trade  with 
their  seeds,  was  published  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  in  1829  (vol.  v.  p.  440.); 
and  it  has  also  appeared  in  the  Encyclopisdia  ^Agriculture^  2d  edit.  p.  667. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

July  5.  1836.  —  Bead,  A  Paper  on  the  Management  of  Rhubarb ;  by 
Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

BJxhibUed,  A  Providence  pine  apple,  from  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  7  boxes 
of  roses,  from  Rivers  and  Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  Pentst^mon  latifolius, 
iSblanum  HerbertrVz,  CEnothkro,  Drumm6ndf,  gesnerias,  and  IMphne  p6ntica 
fol.  variegatis,  from  W.  Young  of  Epsom.  Seedling  English  irises,  from  Mr. 
Salter  of  Shepherd's  Bush.  2  Boxes  of  pinks,  and  1  of  heartsease,  from 
Mr.  Hogg.  Rose  raised  from  seed  gathered  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in 
1829,  by  Col.  Finch.  Orchideae,  sp.  n.,  from  James  Bateman,  Esq.  4  Boxes 
of  roses,  from  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker.  T/ie  Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  for  a  collection  of  roses.  The  Banksian 
Medal,  to  Mr.  Hooker,  for  a  collection  of  roses ;  to  Mr.  Hogg,  for  pinks,  &c. ; 
to  Mr.  Salter,  for  English  irises;  to  Mr.  Young,  for  Pentstemon  latifdlius<$ 
and  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  for  i4'rbutus  pilosa,  exhibited  at  last  meeting. 

At  the  Exhibition  at  the  Garden,July  9.,  the  following  prizes  were  awarded: — 

The  Gold  Knightian  Medal,  —  For  a  collection  of  Orchideae,  exhibited  by  S. 
Rucker,  Esq^  jun.,  F.H.8. ;  for  Oncidium  lanceanum,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Rollisson  of  Tooting ;  for  stove  and  green-house  plants  (large  collection),  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. 

The  Large  Silver  Medal.  —  For  alstroemerias,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gaines  of 
Battersea;  for  melocactuses,  exhibited  by  Charles  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Shacklewell; 
for  grapes,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clarke ;  for  a  collection 
of  Orchideae,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rollisson ;  for  Queen  pine-apples,  from 
Mr.  G.  Mills,  F.H.S. ;  for  peaches,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Errington,  gardener  to 
Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.;  for  roses  (Chinese, &c.),  exhibited  by  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  roses  (garden),  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  of  Brench- 
ley,  F.H.S.;  for  stove  and  green-house  plants  (small  collection),  exhibited 
by  Mr.  James  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  stove  and 
green-house  plants  (large  collection),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  specimen  of  a  New  Holland  plant,  from  Mr. 
Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S.;  for  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  roses,  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 

The  Silver  Knightian  Medal.  —  For  balsams,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cock  of 
Chiswick ;  for  picotees,  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Hogg  of  Paddington ;  for  cu- 
cumbers, exhibited  by  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  Earl  De  Grey,  F.H.S.;  for 
cockscombs,  from  Mr.  Mills,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  N.  M.  Rothschild,  Esq., 
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F.H.S. ;  for  melocactuses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Chelsea;  for  ferns,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Redding,  eardener  to  Mrs.  Marr3'at,  F.H.S. ;  for  grapes,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Buck  of  Blackheath,  F.H.S. ;  for  heartsease,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead ;  for  heaths,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting ;  for  melons,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clark,  gardener 
to  T.  Venables,  Esq. ;  for  Gongora  (a  new  species),  exhibited  by  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S. ;  for  pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cock  of  Chiswick; 
for  Providence  pine-apples,  exhibited  by  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for 
nectarines,  exhjbited  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  gardener  to.D.  Haigh,  Esq.,  of  Streatham ; 
for  nectarines,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Niemau,  p;ardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq., 
F.H.S.;  for  roses  (Chinese,  &c.),  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  F.H.S.; 
for  roses  (garden),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wood  of  Maresfield,  Sussex ;  for  roses 
(warden),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Paul  of  Cheshunt ;  for  a  specimen  of  a  stove 
plant,  from  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  specimen 
of  a  stove  plant,  from  Mr.  Spence,  gardener  to  £.  Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ; 
for  a  specimen  of  a  green-house  plant,  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  Ferguson,  gar- 
dener to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  a  specimen  of  a  New  Holland 
plant,  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  Mackay,  gardener  to  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  a  specimen  of  a  Cape  plant,  from  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Earl  De  Grey, 
F.H.S.;  for  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Marshall,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Langley. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Medal,  —  For  calceolarias,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jackson 
of  Kingston ;  for  pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gaines  of  Battersea ;  for 
roses  (Chinese,  &c.),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Paul  of  Cheshunt;  for  cherries,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Meyers  of  Brentford;  for  droseras  cultivated  under  glass, 
from  the  Rev.  W.  Hincks,  York ;  for  hydrangeas,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mills, 
gardener  to  N. M.  Rothschild,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  mr  large  fuchsias,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  J.  Boulcott,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  Crdssula  coccinea, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Buck  of  Chelsea. 

The  company  at  the  gardens  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  at  the  preceding 
exhibition.  The  total  number  of  tickets  purchased  was  17,600,  and  the  total 
number  presented,  16,534.  The  following  remarks  on  the  articles  exhibited 
are  by  a  correspondent  who  was  present : — "  Among  the  articles  of  fruit  pre- 
sented for  competition,  I  observed,  what  I  believe  to  be  hitherto  unrivalled ; 
^a  cluster  of  black  Hamburg  grapes,  weighing  8  lb.  6  oz.;  and  near  them,  some 
'exquisite  specimens  of  the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria.  About  12  dishes  of 
grapes  were  exhibited,  two  beautiful  dishes  of  cherries,  and  8  specimens  of 
melons ;  among  which  the  Hoosainee,  and  other  Persian  sorts,  were  fine ;  and 
there  were  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  scarlet  rock,  and  two  immense  black 
rocks,  weighing,  I  should  think,  161b.  each.  1  also  observed  5  dishes  of 
peaches,  and  4  dishes  of  very  superior  nectarines  ;  also  7  specimens  of  pine 
apples,  one  of  which  was  an  elegant-shaped  queen :  these,  with  10  braces  of 
very  handsome  cucumbers,  constituted  the  whole  show  of  fruits ;  and  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  no  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  any  of  the  articles 
exhibited. 

Among  the  specimens  of  flowers,  I  particularly  admired  the  following  Or- 
chideae :  —  Oncidium  papllio,  Gongdra  maculata,  and  sp. ;  Epidendrum  bicor- 
nutum,Cyn6chusLoddigesu,  Zygopetalum  Cochlearia,  and  Maxiilaria;  Cattl^ya 
Forbesit,  Oncidium  fiexu6sum,  and  hoxicednum;  Bifrenaria  aurantiaca,  Maxiilaria 
discolor.  1  observed  only  3  si)ecies  of  alstrcemerias;  viz.  A.  pulchella,  A.  aurea, 
and  A.  psittacina.  Three  British  species  of  sundew  (Drosera)  were  exhibited, 
grown  in  a  small  saucer  of  moss,  under  a  bell-glass.  I  was  also  much  delighted 
with  Manettia  cordata,  X/ychnis  coronata,  Ceropegia  elegans,  RusselHa^'iinceay 
a  remarkably  fine  specimen  ;  several  species  of  Humea  elegans  (one,  I  should 
think,  10ft.  high);  a  cut  flower  of  MagnoU'a  macrophylla;  and,  in  a  smaller 
tent,  carnations,  pinks,  and  pansies  of  some  merit.  The  show  of  roses  was 
extensive  and  interesting. —  F,    July  9.  1836. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.    Botanical  and  Horticultural  Tour  in  Lombardy.    By  Signor 

Giuseppe  Manetti. 

I  NOW  sit  down  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  you  respecting  my 
botanical  and  horticultural  tour,  which  will  contain  whatever  I 
think  will  be  interesting  to  you  in  the  gardens  of  Lombardy, 
not  only  as  respects  botany  and  horticulture,  but  every  thing 
else  that  appears  to  me  worthy  of  notice,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  of  all  the  gardens  in  Lombardy  indiscriminately,  because, 
by  undertaking  such  a  task,  I  should  plunge  into  a  sea  from 
which  I  could  not  easily  extricate  myself;  but  I  shall  treat  of 
those  gardens  only  which  are  the  most  celebrated,  and  which 
present  the  greatest  interest  with  regard  to  the  object  in  view, 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  begin  with  the  garden  in  which  I  am  em- 
ployed ;  but,  as  I  have  often  spoken  about  it  to  you  already,  I 
think  I  shall  prefer  commencing  with  that  of  Desio. 

Desio  is  a  large  village,  about  four  leagues  north  of  Milan, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  north-west  from  Monza.  The  soil  is 
of  that  kind  which  is  here  usually  called  ladinoj  or  arable,  and 
is  either  black,  or  calcareous,  and  very  fertile*  There  are  several 
villas  in  Desio ;  but  the  most  beautiful  is  that  called  La  Casino, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  Signor  Traversi. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  the  taste  for  landscape 
and  pleasure  gardens  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  English 
style,  the  late  Marquis  Ferdinando  Casani,  in  1777,  laid  out 
this  villa,  and  formed  a  garden  to  it  of  200  superficial  Milanese 
perches.  The  universal  opinion  is,  that  Casani  spent  all  his 
fortune  on  this  garden,  because  his  heirs,  after  his  death,  put  it 
up  for  sale;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  much 
money  was  sp-^nt,  as,  the  ground  here  being  perfectly  flat,  every 
elevation  of  the  soil  must  have  been  made  by  art.  Besides  the 
ground  being  cleverly  laid  out,  the  trees  are  planted  and  grouped 
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with  judgment;  and  none  of  them  are  placed  at  random,  which 
is  generally  the  case  when  such  a  trust  is  confided  to  the  care  of 
those  who  are  inexperienced,  or  who  have  not  studied  nature. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  gradations  of  the, different  colours  of 
the  foliage  are  so  displayed  as  to  afford  abundant  sources  of 
variety  and  pleasure.  In  short,  the  eye  continually  wanders 
from  one  beauty  to  another,  and  particularly  so  around  the  lake, 
where  the  scenes  are  always  new,  always  grand,  and  always 
worthy  of  the  poet's  song.  The  charms  of  nature  are  so  com- 
pletely reproduced  and  created  by  art,  that  one  may  say,  with 
the  poet  of  Armida,  — 

**  L'  arte  chc  tutta  fa,  nulla  si  scopra.'* 

There  is  no  profusion  of  buildings  or  ornaments,  which,  when 
crowded  together  in  a  garden,  without  the  necessary  attention 
being  paid  to  situation  and  suitableness,  rather  fatigues  than 
enlivens  the  spectator.  Amongst  the  edifices  is  one  dedicated 
to  the  immortal  Tasso ;  and  amongst  the  other  buildings  is  a 
coffee-house  ornamented  with  beautiful  pictures  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  Apollo,  admirably  executed. 
There  is  a  small  temple,  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  Hymen,  and 
an  apartment  dedicated  to  Tasso.  Four  beautiful  fresco  paintings 
adorn  the  interior  of  this  room;  the  effect  of  which,  contrasted  with 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  consisting  of  boards  unequally  put 
together,  and  having  the  upper  part  shaded  by  a  penthouse  of 
straw,  gives  to  the  mind  a  great  and  delightful  surprise  on  enter- 
ing at  the  rustic  gate.  The  inexhaustible  Tasso  has  supplied 
subjects  for  the  skilful  pencil  of  Binozzi,  which  decorate  this 
room.  In  one  picture  we  see  Erminia,  clothed  in  the  arms 
(which  are  much  too  heavy  for  her)  of  the  warrior  maiden 
Clorinda. 

**  O  con  quanta  fatica  ella  sostiene 
L'  inegual,  peso  e  muove  lenti  i  passi." 

**  Heavy  and  slow,  she  moves  along  with  pain, 
And  scarce  her  feet  the  unwonted  weight  sustain." 

In  the  second,  Erminia  is  seen  with  the  shepherd,  in  that  asylum 
of  peace,  where  the  din  of  arms  is  never  heard. 


■  "  Ni  strepito  de  Marte 

Ancor  turbo  questa  remota  parte." 

"  Removed  to  distance  far, 

And  never  startled  with  the  din  of  war.'* 

In  the  third,  — 

*'  Nella  scorza  de  faggi  e  degli  allori 
Segnio  1'  amato  nome  in  mille  guise." 

**  On  the  smooth  beechen  rind  the  pensive  dame 
Carves  in  a  thousand  forms  her  Tancred's  name.". 

In  the  fourth,  Erminia   is  seen,  accompanied  by  the  faithful 
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Vafrino,  at  the  spot  where  Argante  has  slain,  or  rather  fearfully 
wounded,  a  warrior,  who  lies  — 

"  La  gran  faccia 


Sien  volto  al  ciel,  e  morto  ancor  ininaccia." 

**  His  face  was  upward  turnM,  with  dauntless  air, 
His  aspect  menaced,  even  in  death  severe." 

In  another  part  of  the  picture  Vafrino  is  seen  untying  the  helmet 
of  the  recumbent  warrior,  and  recognising  in  him  his  master 
Tancred,  whom  at  first  he  believes  to  be  dead. 

This  villa  is  from  the  design  of  Piranesi;  and,  although 
this  celebrated  architect  has  faults,  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
principles  of  the  total  reform  which  has  taken  place  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Milan.  In  the  house  in  question,  he  has  committed 
the  error  which  is  so  common  in  most  of  his  buildings  ;  that  is, 
it  is  without  a  base ;  or,  to  explain  myself  better,  they  are  kept 
too  low.  Signor  Traversi  told  me  that  he  entertained  .some 
thoughts  of  rebuilding  the  mansion  on  this  account.  The 
garden  was  laid  out  by  Antonio  Viilaresi,  a  gardener  at  Flo- 
rence, and  the  father  of  the  late  Viilaresi,  the  enlightened 
director  of  these  royal  gardens;  and  it  was  here  that  Luigi  Vii- 
laresi was  born,  and  imbibed  from  his  father  his  taste  for  land- 
scape-gardening. Signor  Traversi  has  erected  a  tower  from  the 
design  of  Pelagi,  which  looks  like  a  monastery;  the  architecture 
of  which  is  a  mixed  Gothic,  and  which  is  adorned  with  basso 
relievos,  ancient  and  modern,  in  different  styles,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  taken  from  sacred  and  profane  history.  The  sum  of 
130,000/.  must  have  been  spent  on  this  building.  In  it  there 
Ms  a  spacious  gallery,  used  at  present  as  a  study  by  those 
cultivators  of  the  fine  arts  who  pass  the  summer  with  Signor 
Traversi,  but  which  was  formerly  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  ancient  warriors. 

According  to  the  strict  rules  of  art,  the  garden  here  is  much 
too  near  the  house,  it  only  being  about  600 fl.  from  it;  and  the 
house  is,  also,  so  large,  that  it  would  require  a  garden  ten  times 
the  size  of  the  present  one.  No  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
great  law,  that  all  garden  constructions  and  edifices  should  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  geometric  scale  of  the  house,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  just  proportion  between  them  and  the  mansion  ; 
and  a  due  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  distances  between 
the  objects,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  garden.  Sometimes 
an  edifice  that  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  of  immense  magnitude, 
overpowers  the  impression  which  the  natural  scene  imitated  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  should  produce.  The  building  has  an- 
other defect,  which  is,  that  it  is  not  erected  on  a  knoll,  or  rising 
ground,  as  such  an  edifice  requires  a  marked  kind  of  situation. 

In  the  first  part,  which  is  called  the  ancient  grove,  which  was 
planted  when  the  garden  was  formed,  in  1777)  the  following 
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trees  are  worth  mentioning :  —  Magn61f a  grandiflora,  50  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  1  fl.  10  in.  in  diameter  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft. ;  i^gus  sylvatica 
atropurpurea,  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  22  in.,  and  of 
the  head  44  ft. ;  Pinus  Strobus,  70  ft.  high,  diameter  of  tlie 
trunk  SO  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  Juglans  nigra,  62  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  nearly  27  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  Gym- 
D6cladus  canadensis,  65  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in;, 
and  of  the  head  22  ft. ;  Pinus  Tae'da,  62  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  head  24  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  24  in. ;  Acacia  Julibnssin^  66  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  head  24  ft,  and  of  the  trunk  28in. ;  Ro- 
binia  Pseud-^cacia  umbraculifera,  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  head  24  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  24  in. 

In  the  parterre,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  situated 
before  the  green-house,  there  is  a  rich  collection  of  roses, 
amongst  which  there  are  several  of  great  beauty,  procured  by 
the  present  director,  Giovanni  Casoretti,  whose  abilities,  intel- 
ligence, and  politeness  are  beyond  eulogium.  The  names  of 
these  roses  are  as  follows :  —  Hayez,  Traversi,  MafTeis,  Strambio, 
Cabrisi,  Byron,  Rossini,  la  rose  tendre,  la  Padulii,  la  marchese, 
la  color  di  paglia,  la  trompeuse,  la  belle  Judith,  I'Elodie,  la 
Bartolotti,  and  la  Pirzi.  There  are  a  MagnohVz  pyramidata,  1 2  ft. 
high,  which  branches  out  from  its  base ;  Magn5hVz  auricul^ta, 
16  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  which  measured,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
7iin.  in  circumference;  and  a  Magn^h'a  grandiflora  magordensi^ 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  hybrid,  not  very  distinct  from 
M.  grandiflora  prae^cox ;  the  only  properties  which  distinguish 
it  being,  as  I  am  told,  that  the  flower  is  rather  larger  than  that 
of  M,  g.  pree^'cox,  and  expands  rather  later.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  flower  myself;  but  I  have  written  to 
Signor  Casoretti  to  send  me  one  when  they  are  in  their  full 
beauty,  in  order  that  I  may  compare  it  with  those  of  M.  g.  prae'cox. 
It  is  15  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  circumference.  Mag- 
noMa  gracilis  is  10ft.  high,  branching  out  from  its  base,  and 
occupying  a  space  of  22  ft.  in  circumference.  Magnolm  macro- 
phylla  is  20  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  1 1  in.  in  circumference,  and  the 
head  10  ft  in  diameter.  Last  year  this  beautiful  plant  produced 
and  ripened  seeds;  and  this  spring  more  than  150  plants  were 
produced  from  it,  amongst  which  Signor  Casoretti  hopes  to 
obtain  new  varieties,  having  fecundated  some  of  the  flowers  with 
the  pollen  of  M.  purpurea  and  M.  conspicua.  About  eight 
years  ago,  Signor  Casoretti  obtained  a  variety  of  M.  obovata 
(M.  purpurea),  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  its  parent 
except  that  it  is  only  a  foot  and  a  halfhigh,  and  which  he  therefore 
calls  M.  obovata  pumila. 

The  pine-apple  stoves  which  have  lately  been  constructed 
are  still  heated  by  the  old  method,  that  is,  by  flues ;  and  about 
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SOOO  plants  are  skilfully  cultivated,  from  which,  one  year  with 
another,  750  pine-apples  are  obtained.  The  value  of  this  fruit 
in  Milan,  when  of  a  moderate  size  (that  is,  when  about  thirty 
ounces  in  weight),  is  about  eight  livres  Milanese ;  that  is,  six 
francs,  or  5s.  The  kinds  grown  are,  the  queen,  the  globe,  the 
Otaheite,  white  Providence,  green  Providence,  Antigua,  Antigua 
queen,  Havannah,  black  Jamaica,  Madeira,  il  via  spruona,  &c« 
In  one  part  of  the  stove,  they  are  cultivated  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  the  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  v.  p.  427*  Some  of  the  fruit 
treated  in  this  manner  have  been  found  to  weigh  seventy-two 
ounces ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  flavour  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  pines  grown,  or  plants  raised,  in  pots.  I,  however,  did  not 
find  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  cannot  even  guess  the  reason  of 
so  foolish  an  assertion. 

There  are  more  than  5000  sorts  of  camellias  cultivated  here, 
amongst  which  there  are  several  of  very  great  beauty,  obtained 
by  Signor  Casoretti  by  means  of  artificial  fecundation,  which 
are  as  follows:  —  grandiflora,  Monti,  amplipetala,  Leonardi, 
longisepaia,  Traversi,  Bazzoni,  1'  albo  variegata,  Manetti,  &c. 
Amongst  the  peonies  are  the  Mo&tan  phcenicea,  M.  carnea,  M* 
incarnata,  and  M.  inodora.  Amongst  the  rhododendrons,  there 
are  A.  arb6reum  mutabile,  12ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  Sin.  in 
diameter;  ^.  campanulatum ;  ^.  cinnamomeum;  and  an  Azalea 
/edifcMia,  12  ft.  high,  which  was  in  full  flower,  and  in  perfect 
beauty,  when  I  visited  the  garden  on  May  12.  Amongst  the 
fuchsias,  there  were  F.  glob^sa  and  Adolphina.  Amongst  the 
dryandras,  there  were  I),  armata  and  longif61ia ;  amongst  the 
banksias,  B.  coccinea  and  Lambert/.  Amongst  the  pelargo- 
niums, which  are  cultivated  in  great  numbers,  there  were  P. 
olympicum,  reticulatum,  velutinum,  v.  d' Arrufens,  v.  atrocru^n- 
tum,  Paisemon,  Poiteauane/??;,  Hephbourna»£/m,  &c.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  dahlias,  because  their  number  was  infinite.  The 
gigantic  and  dwarf  sorts  are  both  cultivated  here  ;  the  latter  of 
which  we  call  Inglesi,  as  we  received  the  first  of  them  from 
England.  Every  method  of  propagation  is  used  by  Signor 
Casoretti.  The  rose  is  multiplied  by  slit-grafting,  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  with  complete  success.  The  camellia  and  rhodo- 
dendron are  treated  in  the  manner  described  in  your  Magazine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  33.,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pike ;  the  article  having 
been  translated  by  me,  and  inserted  in  our  Giornale  Agrario, 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables  here,  as  they  are  not 
much  attended  to,  and  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  mode  of 
cultivating  them.  The  neighbourhood  of  Desio  is  so  celebrated 
for  the'  excellence  of  its  peaches,  that,  in  the  market  at  Milan, 
those  who  come  to  purchase  that  fruit  always  enquire  if  they  are 
from  Desio ;  and  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Desio  peaches. 
The  peach  trees  are  planted  by  the  sides  of  the  vines  in  the 
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fields,  nnd  thus  serve  as  a  support  for  them.  This  fruit  pro- 
duces an  annual  income  of  12,000  livres,  Milanese  money,  to 
Desioi  when  the  year  is  favourable.  They  have  suffered  much 
this  year  on  account  of  the  frost  and  cold  in  spring.  In  the 
beginning  of  May,  we  had  one  degree  of  frost  for  two  or  three 
nights. 

X  have  sent  you,  through  the  Baron  Jacquin,  the  dried  flowers 
and  the  seeds  of  the  i%pulus  dilatata.  In  the  same  parcel  you 
will  find  a  small  glass  phial  containing  the  oil  of  the  Taxodium 
dlstichum,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  and  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  several  well-informed  medical  men, 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oil  of  turpentine 
now  is.  The  celebrated  Baron  de  Grimm,  aulic  counsellor, 
&c.,  a  very  scientific  man,  told  me  that  a  very  small  dose  of  this 
oil  gives  a  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  that  it  has  a  diuretic  efiect. 
Next  autumn  I  will  give  you  a  notice  respecting  the  quantity 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  cones. 


Art.  II.  A  brief  Description  of  the  Gardens  at  Adare,  the  Residence 
of  the  Earl  qf  Dunraven^  in  the  Counti/  of  Limerick.  By  Mr. 
Andrew  Coghlan,  Head  Gardener  there. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  brief 
description  of  the  Adare  gardens ;  reserving  the  demesne,  the 
park,  the  forest,  and  other  interesting  matters,  for  a  future  article. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  premises  stands  a  commodious 
garden-house,  tastefully  built,  and  displaying  magnificence  and 
comfort,  both  interiorly  and  exteriorly:  contiguous  to  which  are 
a  melon-yard,  with  pits  and  frames ;  and  mushroom,  tool,  and 
compost  sheds. 

The  gardens,  which  contain  more  than  three  Irish  acres,  and 
are  so  highly  celebrated  for  their  fine  fruit  trees,  particularly  apri- 
cots, figs,  and  peaches,  are  surrounded,  and  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  by  lofty  walls  faced  with  brick,  and  communicating 
with  each  other  by  great  double  stone  arches.  In  the  middle 
garden  stands  a  fig  tree ;  a  rarity  indeed,  for  its  equal  would  be 
sought  for  throughout  this  country  in  vain;  having  never  been 
known  to  fail,  and  generally  producing  two  yearly  crops,  one  in 
June  and  the  other  in  August.  In  the  lower,  or  cherry,  garden 
stands  a  curious  chain  of  rocks,  beautifully  planted  with  alpine 
plants,  rising  to  a  great  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  a  pond 
planted  with  water  lilies ;  on  the  banks  of  which  are  some 
quince  trees,  that  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  fruit.  Tlie 
interest  of  this  spot  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  an  eagle 
having  taken  up  his  residence  here ;  where  he  sits  perched  upon 
the  tallest  rock,  while  the  small  birds  look  upon  him  with  terror, 
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and  depart  from  his  presence  with  precipitation;    so  that  he 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  use  and  ornament. 

Adjoining  is  the  Earl  of  Dunraven's  splendid  new  house,  which^ 
when  finished,  will  stand  unrivalled  for  beauty  and  elegance  by 
any  other  in  the  kingdom;  being  built  in  the  richest  abbey 
style  of  ancient  Gothic  architecture,  and  embellished  with  count- 
less ornaments  on  the  cornices,  moulding  of  windows,  &c.  The 
building  is  flanked  with  towers  more  than  ?0  ft.  high ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  or  oriel,  window  are  sculptured  the  arms 
of  several  noblemen. 

To  the  south  of  this  noble  edifice  lies  the  pleasure-ground, 
containing  more  than  twenty  acres ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
well-constructed  heath-house,  on  the  verge  of  the  beautiful  river 
Maig,  which  flows  through  the  demesne,  close  to  the  mansion, 
and  the  falls  on  which  are  very  interesting.  This  pleasure-ground, 
which  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  oak  and  elm  trees  of  immense 
magnitude,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  an  appearance 
of  the  most  pleasing  undulations,  heightened  by  its  picturesque 
situation  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  a  great  curiosity 
presents  itself  in  a  grand  line  of  thirty  English  elm  trees,  more 
than  150  ft.  high,  and  girting  1 4  ft.  on  an  average.  These  beautiful 
trees  stand  in  regular  order  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  across  the 
bed  of  which,  their  roots  extend,  and  derive  their  nourishment 
from  thence.  Amongst  the  great  trees  is  a  renowned  and  vene- 
rable ash,  under  the  roots  of  which  the  treasure  of  His  Lordship's 
ancestors  lay  concealed  during  the  troubles  of  1688.  This 
highly  favoured  tree  is  15  ft.  in  girt.  A  little  further  on,  in  the 
pleasure-ground,  stands  a  cock's-spur  thorn,  forming  itself  into 
an  arbour,  surrounded  by  an  evergreen  privet  hedge,  planted 
with  standard  roses ;  the  intention  of  which  was  to  hide  the  naked 
stems  of  the  roses.  You  next  behold  three  cast-iron  bowers, 
which  you  approach,  passing  first  under  three  magnificent  iron 
rail  double  arches,  planted  with  roses.  A  little  further  on 
appear  some  beautiful  cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  grand  style,  near 
which  are  an  American  border,  and  a  Portugal  laurel  ^5  yards 
in  circumference.  Close  by  are  a  green-house,  and  a  grapery  of 
exquisite  beauty,  surrounded  by  a  garden  of  evergreens.  A 
large  yucca,  above  40  ft.  high,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  green- 
house, and  makes  a  noble  appearance :  it  flowers  every  second 
year.  Several  acacias,  in  good  bloom,  grow  hard  by,  one  of 
which  girts  9  ft. ;  with  some  beautiful  Portugal  laurels  and 
evergreen  oaks.  In  the  evergreen  garden  are  several  clumps  of 
rockwork,  planted  with  alpine  plants.  Outside  the  iron  railing 
stands  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  hickory  tree,  6  ft.  in  circum- 
ference; with  several  huge  elms  and  silver  firs,  sweet  chestnut, 
and  walnut  trees,  one  of  which  is  9  ft.  in  girt,  and  the  branches 
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thereof  70  ft.  in  circumference;  the  branch  circumference  of  the 
hickory  being  90  ft. 

A  little  further  on  appears  a  castellated  ^vall,  beautifully 
planted  with  magnolias,  Sophbra  jap6nica,  Edw^rdsfa  grandiflora, 
and  £.microph^lla;  myrtles,  camellias,  ^i^rium  spl^ndens,  pome- 
granates, with  a  vine  at  the  extremity  (a  never-failing  sweet-water 
grape) ;  and  a  great  profusion  of  other  ornamental  plants,  too 
numerous  for  insertion. 

Such  is  the  improved  and  flourishing  state  of  horticulture  in 
this  quarter,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  adjudged  a  beauti« 
fully  ornamented  silver  prize  cup,  of  great  value,  given  by  the 
high  sheriff  of  this  county  to  the  Limerick  Horticultural  So* 
ciety  at  their  last  meeting ;  which  cup  was  awarded  to  me  by  a 
majority  of  nine  prizes. 

The  JFlcus  eMstica,  which  you  have  mentioned,  stood  out  in 
the  open  air  until  Christmas,  when  it  was  killed  by  the  frost. 
The  yucca  has  stood  in  the  open  air  these  40  years. 

Adare^  April  6.  18S6. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Vegetation  of  Plants  having  solid  Bulbs;  and  par^ 
ticularly  on  that  of  the  Saffron  {Qrbcus  sativus)  ;  also  on  the  FunC' 
tions  of  Bulbs  tn  general.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Trinchinettj. 
Translated  from  the  Italian. 

It  appears  to  me  so  very  extraordinary  that  so  little  should  be 
known  of  the  vegetation  and  use  of  solid,  or  tuberous,  bulbs, 
as  they  may  be  called ;  that  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  for 
offering  to  the  public  the  result  of  a  few  experiments  which  I 
have  made  on  the  subject.  Having  chosen  the  crocus  for  ma- 
king observations  on,  I  shall  speak  first,  and  most  difiiisely,  of 
that  plant. 

The  bulb  of  the  saffron  (Crocus  sativus),  examined  in  its  dor- 
mant state,  consists  of  a  parenchymatous  starchy  substance;  which 
forms  a  flattish  globular  body,  surrounded  by  dry,  loosely  fibred 
coats,  succeeding  each  other  like  scales,  and  forming  funnels 
placed  one  within  the  other,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  size, 
which  can  be  easily  separated,  but  which  are  all  attached  at  their 
base.  If  you  take  away  these  membranous  funnels,  you  will  find 
a  solid  whitish  bulb  within  them,  somewhat  compressed  in  the 
upper  part,  and  marked  horizontally  with  circular  lines,  w  hich 
are  nothing  more  than  the  bases  of  the  membranous  funnels,  or 
coats,  which  have  been  thrown  off  by  the  bulb,  or  taken  away 
from  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  this  bulb,  or  near 
the  centre  of  it,  there  are  three,  or  sometimes  even  more,  cones, 
formed  of  finer  funnel-shaped  coats,  under  each  of  which  ap- 
pears a  small  tubercle,  that  is  the  germ  of  the  offset,  or  new  bulb, 
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intended  to  be  developed  in  the  next  growth.  There  are  like- 
wise various  marks  scattered  all  over  the  bulb,  without  regular 
order,  and  of  different  sizes,  formed  of  very  fine  coats,  and  con- 
taining small  germs,  which  are  developed  according  to  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  received  by  the  parent  bulb ;  and  which 
sometimes  may,  perhaps,  become  abortive  when  the  parent  bulb 
is  too  small  to  afford  them  support. 

The  bulb,  if  cut  open  while  in  this  dormant  state,  only  pre- 
sents a  homogeneous  milk-white  mass,  the  organisation  of  which 
is  not  visible. 

When  it  begins  to  vegetate,  it  sends  out  circumferential  fibrous 
roots,  and  developes  one  or  more  germs,  which  increase  into  one 
or  more  little  bundles,  each  formed  of  a  sheath,  enclosing  leaves, 
and  the  largest  containing,  also,  the  flower.  These  little  bundles 
have  a  slight  expansion  at  their  base ;  which,  being  cut  through 
lengthwise,  discovers  a  smaller  bulb,  surrounded  by  coats,  the 
outer  of  which  proceed  from  the  sheaths  above  mentioned,  and 
the  inner  ones  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  both,  combined^ 
forming  a  small  solid  substance. 

If,  when  the  vegetation  has  considerably  advanced  (say  about 
a  month  after  flowering),  these  small  bulbs  are  again  cut  through, 
and  a  part  of  the  large  bulb  from  which  they  sprang  is  included 
in  the  section,  the  portion  where  the  coats  terminate  will  be  found 
very  much  increased  in  size,  and  also  divided  into  two  parts  of 
different  substances  {see  fig.  73.); 
oneof  which,thegerm  (c),is  almost 
of  a  conical  figure,  with  its  base 
uppermost :  it  has  in  its  centre 
one  or  more  tubercles ;  and  its 
point,penetratingdownwards,ter- 
minates  towards  the  centre  of  the 
old  bulb  at^  where  it  joins  a  simi- 
lar part,  proceeding  from  each  of 
the  offsets,  and  whence  the  cir- 
cumferential roots  (g^)  have  their 
origin.  This  germ  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  fibrous  struc- 
ture, and  forms  the  central  and 
lower  part  of  the  little  bulb,  or 
base  of  the  flower  sheath,  which 
forms  above  the  large  bulb.  From  the  structure  of  this  part, 
its  position,  and  the  circumferential  and  fusiform  roots  (which 
will  be  described  presently)  proceeding  from  it,  I  consider 
it  as  the  vital  speck,  or  germ,  of  the  little  bundle,  or  sheath, 
which  springs  from  its  upper  part.  The  other  portion  {d)y  which 
remains  to  be  described,  has  the  appearance  of  the  old  bulb ; 
being  of  a  milk-white  colour,  and  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  ex- 
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cept  the  threads,  or  filaments,  at  e^  which  are  more  or  less  appa- 
rent, and  which  cross  it  vertically,  proceeding  from  each  of  the 
tubercles  before  mentioned. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  as  soon  as  vegetation  commences, 
the  offsets  of  the  bulb  send  down  from  their  base  or  side  one  or 
more  large  fusiform  roots  (h  h)^  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
internal  part,  or  germ,  of  the  solid  substance  above  described. 
Whether  these  are  intended  to  assist  the  circumferential  fibrous 
roots  in  the  office  of  absorption,  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  it 
is  apparent  that  these  latter  cannot  absorb  sufficient  matter  for  the 
formation  of  the  offsets :  and  this  is  proved  more  fully,  by  ob- 
serving that  there  are  sometimes  no  fusiform  roots  when  only  one 
offset  is  developed ;  the  circumferential  roots,  in  that  case,  ap- 
pearing to  be  sufficient  for  its  nourishment. 

As  vegetation  proceeds,  the  offsets  are  found  to  augment  in 
bulk;  but,  when  observed  internally,  their  germs  are  found  not 
to  have  increased  at  all,  and  that  only  the  parts  which  surround 
them  are  enlarged;  so  that,  when  the  bulb  is  completely  developed, 
the  germ  has  vanished,  leaving  only  a  faint  trace  of  shade,  show- 
ing where  it  has  been,  and  which  may  be  observed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bulb. 

In  proportion  as  the  offsets  become  larger,  the  parent  bulb 
diminishes,  becomes  yellow,  and  dried  up,  presenting  only  a  fi- 
brous cellular  structure ;  which,  when  the  new  bulb  has  attained 
its  utmost  growth,  becomes  black,  and  dwindles  away  to  a  very 
small  substance,  that,  sooner  or  later,  disappears  altogether. 
The  circumferential  roots  decay  with  the  bulb,  and  the  fusiform 
roots  also ;  the  leaves  become  yellow,  wither,  and  finally  rot 
off;  and  their  bases,  which  have  become  the  inner  coats  of  the 
dried  bulb,  with  their  internal  sheaths,  remain  as  the  involucrum 
of  the  offset.  The  bulb  thus  passes  on  into  its  dormant  state, 
presenting  the  above  described  characteristics. 

The  newly  formed  bulbs,  which,  at  first,  participated  in  the 
vitality  of  the  old  ones  (by  means  of  the  prolongation  of  their 
germs,  which  united  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  old  bulb,  and  were 
the  origin  of  the  circumferential  roots),  now  enjoy  an  individual 
vitality  :  they  have  no  longer  any  germ,  as  that  by  degrees 
has  withered,  and  finally  disappeared  ;  and  these  bulbs,  in  their 
turn,  can  now  only  be  considered  as  a  mass  of  matter  containing 
the  germs  of  new  plants,  which  are  to  be  developed  at  the  next 
season  of  vegetation. 

I  have  observed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  bulbs  of  the 
Gladiolus  communis  vegetate  is  very  little  different  from  what 
I  have  just  described. 

The  Colchicum  autumnkle  also  differs  but  little  from  the  cro- 
cus in  the  manner  of  reproducing  its  bulbs  ;  with  the  exception 
that  in  the  colchicum  the  offsets  always  appear  at  the  side  of 
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the  parent  bulb ;  and,  having  a  free  base,  they  immediately,  with* 
out  passing  through  the  large  bulb,  send  down  capillary  rootSf 
which  thus,  probably,  perform  the  office  of  the  fusiform  roots 
produced  by  the  crocus.  When  this  bulb  is  cut,  the  germ  is 
found  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  saffron,  except  that  the 
point  penetrates  the  old  bulb  laterally,  and  disappears  in  it,  with- 
out producing  any  circumferential  roots.  As  all  the  coats  of  the 
colchicum  entirely  surround  the  bulb,  when  the  latter  begins  to 
decay,  it  is  not  found  partly  naked,  like  that  of  the  crocus,  which 
has  its  coats  one  above  another  like  scales,  that  are  pushed 
up  higher  by  degrees  as  the  bulb  increases  in  size ;  but  appears 
a  mass  of  dry  coats,  which  contain  the  old  bulb,  reduced  to 
a  small  withered  substance,  which  soon  afterwards  becomes 
rotten. 

The  Fumaria  bulbosa  y  s61ida  Lin,  (Corydalis  bulbosa  Dec.) 
has  also  some  analogy  with  the  crocus  and  other  plants,  in  the 
mode  of  reproducing  its  bulbs,  or  tubers,  whichever  they  may  be 
called.  In  its  dormant  state,  it  presents  a  white  starchy  mass, 
which  contains  an  olive-shaped  substance,  situated  vertically  in 
its  centre,  with  its  broadest  end  downwards,  which  is  of  a  yellow* 
ish  colour,  and  of  a  slightly  fibrous  structure.  When  the  bulb 
begins  to  grow,  the  roots  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
olive-shaped  substance;  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  shoots 
rise  from  the  upper  part,  which  continue  to  grow  and  produce 
flowers.  When  the  old  bulb,  or  tuber,  has  done  growing,  the 
offsets  begin  to  be  developed ;  and,  as  it  has  been  observed  that 
they  are  always  in  the  centre  of  the  parent  bulb,  and  as  that  is 
exactly  the  spot  occupied  by  the  olive-shaped  substance,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  offsets  have  their  origin  in  it.  As  the 
offsets  increase  in  size,  the  substance  of  the  parent  bulb  di- 
minishes, till,  by  degrees,  it  clianges  into  a  spongy  involucre ; 
which,  by  being  continually  pressed  by  the  new  bulbs,  is  soon  re- 
duced to  a  membrane,  and  then  disappears.  As  soon  as  the  new 
bulbs  are  completely  formed,  the  roots  and  the  stems  of  the  old 
bulb  fall  off;  and  the  new  bulbs  remain  in  a  dormant  state  till 
the  next  season  of  vegetation. 

Having  anatomically  examined  some  of  the  solid  bulbs  in  va- 
rious stages  of  their  vegetation,  let  us  now  consider  the  use  which 
nature  intends  these  bulbs  to  answer. 

Linnaeus  considered  bulbs  as  hybernacula;  that  is,  as  winter 
storehouses,  or  bodies  intended  to  preserve  the  germ  of  the  fu- 
ture plant,  while  vegetation  is  at  rest ;  and  to  administer  with 
their  own  substance  its  first  nourishment,  as  the  seed  does  to  the 
embryo  with  the  albuminous  matter  which  it  contains  in  its 
cotyledons. 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  bulbs  were  intended  both  to  preserve 
and  to  nourish  the  germ :  but,  if  they  were  formed  for  these  pur- 
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poses  only,  why  do  they  continue  during  the  life  of  the  plant; 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  buds  in  the  branches  of  trees,  and  of 
the  albuminous  matter  contained  in  the  cotyledons  of  seeds, 
which,  soon  after  the  bud,  or  young  plant,  has  been  developed, 
disappear,  or,  at  least,  change  their  nature?  Why  are  they, 
though  they  slowly  diminish  in  bulk,  preserved  during  all  the 
course  of  vegetation ;  and  why  do  they  not  perish,  like  the  leaves  ? 
These  reflections  induced  me  to  think  that  the  buib  must  have  some 
important  function  to  perform  during  the  whole  life  of  the  plant; 
no  part  being  given  by  Nature  without  an  intention. 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  parent  bulb  is  preserved  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  offsets  with  its  own  substance;  and  will  it  be  be* 
lieved  (as  some  have  asserted)  that  this  substance  forms  the  off- 
sets, although  their  united  mass  is  often  four,  six,  and  even  more 
times  bigger  than  the  bulb  itself?  If  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
deposition  of  the  materials  composing  this  substance  is  formed 
from  the  descending  sap ;  if  we  see,  ourselves,  that  the  offsets  of 
the  crocus,  and  of  the  other  bulbous  plants  we  have  mentioned, 
evidently  grow  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  part,  it  will  not 
be  believed,  I  think,  that  the  substance  of  the  parent  bulb,  being 
put  in  motion,  can  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  offsets;  because, 
besides  the  objection  of  the  latter  being  much  bigger  than  the 
former,  how  can  the  substance  circulate  in  the  plant  and  leaves, 
&c.,  without  undergoing  a  change  ?  Or,  can  it  be  modified  in 
the  leaves,  and  then  return  again  to  its  original  state  ?  This  would 
be  contrary  to  common  sense. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  use  of  the  bulb  during  vegetation  ? 
The  following  fact  gave  rise  to  my  ideas  on  the  subject :  — 

I  put  some  dry  bulbs  on  a  board;  and,  although  they  could 
not  push  out  roots,  I  found  they  sprouted  as  vigorously  as  those 
in  the  ground ;  and  some  of  them  were  so  strong,  that  they  even 
flowered,  and  continued  growing  for  some  time  after  they  had 
done  so*  As  they  had  no  roots,  the  growth  could  be  only  in 
consequence  of  the  nourishment  received  from  the  substance 
composing  the  bulbs ;  and,  when  I  examined  them,  I  found  that, 
although  they  did  not  appear  to  be  diminished  in  size,  they  were 
become  exceedingly  light ;  and  that  their  white  substance  was 
so  small,  that  the  upper  half  of  the  bulb  consisted  only  of  empty 
coats.  From  this,  and  also  from  observing  that  the  growth  of 
the  plant  was  the  same  as  that  of  those  which  had  roots,  I  formed 
the  idea  that  the  substance  of  the  bulb  was  intended  not  only  for 
the  first  developement,  but  also  for  the  future  growth  and  nou* 
rishment  of  the  plant. 

I  took  out  of  the  ground  the  bulb  of  a  crocus  which  had 
arrived  at  the  state  of  flowering;  and  I  did  not  perceive  any  di-* 
minution  in  its  size,  weight,  or  usual  solidity.  We  must  not 
conclude  from  this,  however,  that  the  substance  of  the  bulb  had 
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not  contributed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant ;  since  the  roots 
with  which  it  was  furnished  were  quite  sufficient,  by  the  nourish- 
ment they  extracted  from  the  soil,  to  restore  the  substance  that 
might  have  been  expended.  I  kept  this  bulb  out  of  the  soil  for 
some  time ;  and  found  that  the  roots  soon  dried  up,  but  that  the 
leaves  continued  to  vegetate  till  the  white  part  of  the  bulb  had 
become  reduced  to  a  little  withered  point.  Thus  I  obtained 
another  fact  in  support  of  my  opinion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  bulb  decays,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  vegetation,  cannot  be  better  explained  than 
by  admitting  this  particular  mode  of  nutrition.  As  soon  as  the 
bundles,  already  spoken  of,  are  completely  developed,  they 
begin  to  affiDrd  nourishment  to  the  offsets.  The  leaves  of  these 
bundles,  which  before  elaborated  the  sap  sent  up  to  them  by  the 
roots,  to  supply  nourishing  matter  to  restore  the  substance  lost 
by  the  parent  bulb,  now,  having  formed  with  their  bases  the 
innermost  coats  of  the  offsets,  deposit  the  nourishment  they 
contain  to  augment  the  bulk  of  the  latter. 

The  substance  of  the  bulb  continues  to  be  absorbed  and  cir- 
culated ;  passing  to  the  leaves  from  the  germ,  probably  by  the 
filaments  (^  in J^*.  73.)  which  issue  from  each  of  its  tubercles; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  substance  being  no  longer 
reproduced,  the  parent  bulb  necessarily  decreases  in  bulk,  till, 
by  little  and  little,  it  disappears.  What  merits  particular  atten- 
tion here  is,  that  the  leaves  become  yellow  as  the  substance 
of  the  old  bulb  diminishes,  and,  like  it,  perish. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  plants  having  solid  bulbs  contain 
in  all  their  parts  a  great  deal  of  mucilage,  into  which  it  is  well 
known  that  starchy  substances  are  easily  converted;  and  this 
observation,  combined  with  the  delicate  texture  of  the  plants  (a 
texture  analogous  to  that  of  young  plants  or  leaves,  which 
have  had  no  other  nourishment  than  the  starchy  substance  con- 
tained in  the  cotyledons  or  alburnum  from  which  they  spring), 
serves  still  further  to  corroborate  my  opinion.  Solid  bulbs  are, 
then,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  masses  of  starchy  matter, 
provided  by  nature  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  young  plant,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  albumen  of  the  egg  serves  to  nourish  the 
chicken. 

Whether  scaly  bulbs  and  tubers  are  destined  by  nature  to 
perform  the  same  office,  I  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience 
to  determine :  but,  as  they  contain  a  mucilaginous,  or  starchy, 
substance ;  and  as  the  parts  that  proceed  from  them  abound  in  a 
similar  kind  of  mucilaginous  matter,  and  have  all  the  delicacy 
of  texture  mentioned ;  and  as  I  have  observed  that  the  onion, 
while  kept  out  of  the  ground,  germinates,  and  continues  to  grow 
till  it  has  reduced  the  bulb  to  a  congeries  of  withered  coats ;  that 
the  Scilla,  in  a  similar  situation,  will  even  flower ;  and  that  the 
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tubers  of  the  potato  put  out  shoots,  and  nourish  them  for  some 
time ;  I  think  it  may  be  admitted,  that  not  only  solid  bulbs,  but 
also  those  that  are  scaly  and  tuberous,  are  intended  to  nourish 
the  plant  with  their  substance. 

Fig,  73.  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  engraving  given  by  Dr.  Trin- 
chinetti,  to  illustrate  his  pamphlet ;  and  represents  a  bulb  of 
saffron  with  two  offsets,  and  a  central  flower,  cut  through  lon- 
gitudinally. In  this  figure,  a  a  are  the  sheaths  of  the  bundles  of 
leaves  produced  by  the  two  offsets ;  and  b  the  main  bundle  pro- 
ceeding from  the  old  bulb,  and  containing,  also^  the  flower;  ccc 
are  the  vital  specks,  or  germs;  d^  the  starchy  milk-white  matter 
which  forms  the  solid  part  of  the  bulb,  and  which  is  deposited 
by  the  leaves  of  the  offsets  on  their  germs,  and  taken  up  in  the 
old  bulb  for  the  support  of  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  ^  is  a  kind  of 
thread,  which  serves  for  the  conveyance  of  the  starchy  matter, 
between  the  germ  and  the  leaves ;  jT  is  the  central  point  in  the 
old  bulb,  connected  by  fibres  with  the  germs  of  the  principal  stem 
and  offsets,  whence  the  circumferential  roots  (g  g)  have  their 
origin ;   and  h  k  are  the  fusiform  roots  sent  down  by  the  offsets. 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a  Sketch  of  an  Arrangement  of  the  Botanical 
Families  in  Natural  Groups^  Alliances,  and  Races ;  toith  Remarks 
by  Sir  Edward  Ffrench  Bromhead,  Bart.,  F.R.S.;  London  and 
Edinburgh  ;  published  in  the  Edinburgh  New  PhilosophicalJournal 
for  April,  1836.     By  J.  D. 

Sir  £.  F.  Bromhead  views  botany  as  now  in  a  state  of 
interregnum ;  and  his  treatise  may  be  considered  as  a  new  form 
of  government,  which  he  has  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  it. 
Dr.  Lindley  has  already  published  one,  which  is  noticed  in 
p.  37 — 49. ;  and  Dr.  Von  Martius  has  published  another. 

Sir  £.  F.  Bromhead's  description  of  the  nature  of  his  arrange- 
ment is  brief,  and  not  explicit;  he,  perhaps,  purposing  it  for  the 
attention  of  proficients  rather  than  students,  to  the  former  of 
whom  much  description  and  explication  might  be  deemed  need- 
less. To  oneself,  in  the  capacity  of  student,  the  following  seem 
to  be,  at  least  some  of,  the  characteristic  points  of  it.  First,  as 
to  definitions  of  principles  :  of  these  he  has  twelve,  of  which  it 
may  be  sufficient,  to  give  some  notion  of  the  author's  scheme  of 
arrangement,  to  supply  explanation  of  the  following : — "  Families 
having  any  similarity  of  structure  are,  in  that  respect,  said  to 
have  a  relation."  This  seems  to  be,  perhaps,  something  more  than 
the  relation  of  analogy.  (See  Lindley 's  i&y,  §560.)  The  term 
families  seems  used  as  an  equivalent  for  the  terms  orders  and 
suborders,  the  latter  taken  either  separately  or  together.  **  Re- 
lated families  lying  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  said  to  have 
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an  affinity."  It  appears  from  his  remarks,  that  neighbourhood 
is  constituted  by  the  condition  of  a  continuous  connexion  of 
relation  of  one  species  of  plant,  or  group  of  species  of  plants, 
with  others.  '^  A  group  is  a  collection  of  families  having  an 
affinity."  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead's  group  seems  identical  in  rank 
with  Dr.  Lindley's  alliance.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  p.  37.)  "  An 
alliance  consists  of  a  circulating  series  of  groups."  The  alliance 
of  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead  seems  to  be  identical  in  rank  with  the 
group  of  Dr.  Lindley.  "  The  two  great  botanical  divisions  are 
named  the  chenopodeous  and  thymelseous  races."  It  may  here 
be  a  fit  place  to  state,  that,  in  the  scheme  of  arrangement  pre- 
sented, the  natural  families  (orders  and  suborders,  but  mainly 
the  former)  are  assorted  upon  two  opposite  pages,  each  family 
under  the  race,  the  alliance^  and  the  group  to  which  it  is  deemed 
to  belong ;  and,  if  one  has  understood  right,  each  family,  group, 
and  alliance  in  such  a  position  in  its  own  race  as  to  indicate  its 
deemed  affinity,  and  each  so  opposite  to  a  family,  group,  or 
alliance,  in  the  opposite,  as  to  indicate  its  deemed  relation,  not 
affinity,  to  that  family,  group,  or  alliance.  There  are  two  other 
definitions  which  one  would  regard  as  meant  in  further  expla- 
nation of  this  part  of  the  scheme ;  if  one  could  but  understand 
them ;  namely,  these :  —  "  The  groups  and  alliances  of  the  two 
races,  in  the  same  numerical  order  from  the  initial  group,  are 
said  to  be  parallel."  "  Successions  of  groups  related  to  other 
successions,  direct  or  reversed,  in  the  same  or  separate  races, 
are  said  to  correspond." 

The  following  matter,  quoted,  with  a  slight  degree  of  adapta- 
tion, from  the  work  in  question,  may  contribute  something  to 
elucidate  the  foregoing ;  and,  if  it  do  not,  inay  serve,  with  the 
foregoing,  to  have  the  not  useless  effect  of  showing  the  reader 
something  of  the  nature  of  ideally  grouping  species  of  plants 
according  to  the  measure  of  similarity  in  their  structure,  which 
is  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  in  what  is  called  natural  classi- 
fication ;  or,  at  least,  the  difficulty  of  doing  this.  In  the  series  of 
families,  groups,  and  alliances  that  are  related  by  affinity  (that 
is,  under  each  race  taken  separately,  as  one  understands  it),  all 
the  adjoining  families,  or  groups,  or  alliances,  whichever  one  be 
taken,  are  related  to  each  other :  the  parallel  series  is  in  a  great 
measure  limited  to  the  families,  or  groups,  or  alliances,  parallel, 
without  strikingly  extending  to  the  contiguous  families,  groups, 
or  alliances.  A  great  source  of  error  has  been  the  endeavour  to 
force  ^together  all  the  families  which  show  relation  :  our  course, 
on  the  contrary,  should  be  to  form  groups  of  families  continuously 
connected,  throwing  aside  those  which  do  not  easily  come  in 
succession,  for  future  enquiry,  as  being  probably  parallel,  or  of 
accidental  resemblance.  The  families  so  thrown  aside  will  often 
most  unexpectedly  form  themselves  into  natural  groups,  after 
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cambering  many  other  series.  There  is  a  general  tendency  in 
the  groups  to  form  themselves  into  a  reentering,  or  fusiform, 
series :  the  same  tendency  is  shown  in  sets  of  groups.  This 
causes  the  greatest  difficulty  in  arrangement ;  as  families  which 
at  first  appear  adjoining,  may  form  the  terminating  points  of  the 
group  :  when  two  corresponding  groups  lie  near,  the  combined 
effect  of  relation  and  affinity  is  most  embarrassing. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  natural 
groups ;  and  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
groups  with  reference  to  each  other.  We  cannot  call  a  scheme 
satisfactory,  until  the  maximum  of  allied  families  is  brought 
together,  nor  until  each  &mily  is  placed  between  two  others  to 
which  it  is  more  nearly  related  than  to  any  other.  The  true 
natural  scheme  remains  to  be  collected  by  induction,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  arrangement  of  species  in  genera,  genera  in 
families,  and  families  in  groups,  alliances,  and  races.  The  ma* 
terials  for  judging  of  these  affinities  are  more  numerous  than  we 
could  have  expected ;  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead  has  enumerated  these, 
or  some  of  them. 

Sir  £.  F.  Bromhead  has  stated  that  the  object  which  he  has 
had  in  view,  in  forming  his  sketch  of  an  arrangement,  has  not 
been  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  or  that  of  any  writer  whatso-^ 
ever;  but  to  bring  together  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
admitted  affinities,  and,  if  possible,  in  continuous  succession. 
He  considers  his  sketch  as  one  for  future  correction,  in  which 
certain  families  and  groups  may  have  their  places  changed ;  but 
that  the  whole  may  present  something  like  a  fixed  basis  to  work 
upon,  and  definite  tangible  limits  of  enquiry.  He  has  not  cha- 
racterised any  of  the  races,  alliances,  or  groups  that  he  has 
formed ;  and  deems  it  premature  to  do  so,  until  some  outline  of 
arrangement  has  been  recognised  by  botanists.  His  sentiment 
is,  that  ^^  Analysis  should  precede  synthesis,  and  definition  follow 
knowledge." 


Art.  V.     A  Jeui)  Facts  illustrative  of  the  Cause  of  Canker^  and  other 
Diseases^  in  Fruit  Trees.    By  Mr,  T.  Rivers,  jun. 

A  FEW  facts  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  have  caught  my 
notice,  which  may  perhaps  serve  in  some  way  to  elucidate  the 
cause  of  canker  and  disease  in  those  useful  occupants  of  our 
gardens.  The  green  chisel  pear  tree,  in  our  soils,  is  particularly 
subject  to  canker,  every  shoot  dying  half-way  down  the  season 
after  being  produced ;  this  taking  place  alike  in  wet  and  dry, 
warm  and  cold,  seasons,  and,  consequently,  the  trees,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  getting  to  be  a  confused  mass  of  cankered  and  dead 
branches,  full  of  moss  and  disease.     Latterly,  I  have  observed 
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all  these  diseased  trees  attacked  by  a  grub,  which  has  perforated 
the  stem  in  every  direction,  making  channels  large  enough  to 
admit  the  finger  (as  you  will  see  by  the  part  of  a  branch  sent 
for  inspection) ;  from  which,  in  the  summer,  extravasated  sap 
exudes,  on  which  wasps  and  hornets  delight  to  feed.  In  two 
or  three  years  after  being  attacked,  the  trees,  if  left  to  the  de- 
vastations of  the  grub,  will  assuredly  die.  I  have  for  several 
years  observed  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  grafting  some 
of  the  new  Belgic  pears  on  unhealthy  trees,  of  tender  sorts,  in 
transforming  them  at  once  into  health  and  productiveness ;  and 
this  induced  me  to  try  the  experiment  on  those  trees  which  were 
being  devoured  alive.  I  calculated  that,  if,  by  some  analogous 
change,  the  sap  could  be  made  healthy,  it  would  also  make  it 
unpalatable  to  these  worms  of  corruption. 

It  is  now  perhaps  three  or  four  years  since  I  commenced 
operations,  by  grafting  on  diseased  and  half-devoured  green 
chisel  pear  trees,  the  glout  morceau ;  the  autumn,  or  Williams's, 
bon  chr^tien ;  Marie  Louise,  passe  Colmar,  and  other  good  hardy 
sorts,  and  the  effect  is  beyond  measure  surprising.  Trees 
that  must  have  died  in  two  or  three  years  are  now  full  of  health 
and  vigour,  and  are  covered  with  bloom  buds;  not  a  speck  of 
canker  or  disease  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  two  years  from  grafting 
the  grubs  left  the  trees;  the  sap  having  become  either  too 
abundant,  or  too  healthy,  for  their  appetites. 

The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain,  before  grafting,  what  sort  of 
Flemish  pear  will  suit  the  soil ;  for  often,  after  two  or  three  years 
of  deceitful  vigour,  the  graft,  if  the  sort  is  not  hardy  enough, 
will  become  diseased,  and  disappoint  all  expectations.  There- 
fore, before  decapitating  the  old  pear  trees,  advice  should  be 
asked  on  this  score ;  and  I  believe  that  any  practical  man  of 
observation  can  at  once  say  what  sort  will  flourish,  if  you  tell 
him  the  substratum ;  though  it  really  seems  that  many  of  the 
Belgian  pears  will  grow  and  bear  in  any  soil  and  situation,  at 
least  in  this  southern  part  of  England. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  advancing  no  novelty  in  what  follows  ; 
but  this  sudden  change  from  disease  and  death  to  health  and 
vigour  is  quite  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  either  from  the 
physiologist,  or  the  commercially  interested  fruit-grower.  By 
giving  a  tree  shoots  hardy  enough  to  stand  against  our  cold  and 
moist  climate,  you  give  it  the  only  proper  and  effectual  organs  of 
respiration  and  elaboration ;  and  the  consequences  are,  continued 
health  and  productiveness.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  total 
reverse  of  this,  if  some  of  the  old  and  tender  sorts  of  apples 
and  pears  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  ^*  have  their  way,"  along- 
side trees  grafted  with  hardy  varieties.  The  shoots  of  the 
tender  sorts,  even  the  winter  after  being  produced,  generally 

begin  to  canker  and  decay  :  the  sap,  in  spring,  losing  its  proper 
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and  healthy  channels,  forces  out  at  the  bases  of  these  cankered 
shoots  others  that,   in  summer,  are  strong  and  luxuriant,  but 
which  again,  in  like  manner,  in  the  following  winter,  canker  and 
die.  The  juices  of  the  plants,  from  not  being  properly  elaborated, 
become  diseased,  and  food  fit  only  to  nourish  those  animals  that 
seem  created  to  feast  on  decay ;  while  the  whole  tree  becomes  a 
confused  mass  of  dead  and  dying  branches.     From  close  obser- 
vation of  the  effect  of  these  last  two  or  three  favourable  warm 
summers,  I  cannot  think  this  altogether  produced  by  the  climate, 
but  that  it  arises  from  some  inexplicable  effect  proceeding  from 
the  variation  of  soils ;  for,  in  situations  which,  as  far  as  regards 
climate,  are  more  moist  and  cold   than   any   in    this   part   of 
England,  I  have  seen  sorts  that  canker  here  flourish  without 
spot  or  blemish.     I  am,  however,  almost  equally  at  a  loss  when 
I  impute  it  to  unfavourable  soils,  as  we  have  here  a  most  re- 
markable variation  in   soils,  from  a  dark  strong  clay,  to  a  rich 
friable  stratum  of  loam,  10  ft.  in  thickness,  resting  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  dry  sand  ;  apparently  the  most  favourable  combination 
possible  for  fruit  trees :  and  yet,  even  here,  some  of  the  old 
varieties  of  pears,  such  as  crassane,  brown  beurr^,  Colmar,  &c., 
in  five  years  from  the  graft,  canker,  and  seldom  show  a  fruit- 
spur  ;  but  graft  these  cankered  trees  with  new  and  hardy  sorts, 
and  fruitfulness  and  health  will  immediately  take  the  places  of 
disease  and  death. 

The  grand  point  in  fruit  culture  is,  to'  have  sorts  producing 
shoots  that  do  not  die  at  the  extremities ;  they  will  then  furnish 
leaves  enough  for  all  the  offices  of  nature.     This  is  no  new 
doctrine,  as  ive  have  been  often  told  the  effect  of  fruit  trees  in 
producing  tender  shoots ;  but  the  cause  is  still  worth  enquiring 
into:  for  I  well  know  that  it  has  oflen,  and  with  apparent  justice, 
been  attributed  to  cold  seasons  and  wet  soils ;  though  I  know 
equally  well  that  it  occurs  in  seasons  and  soils  quite  the  reverse. 
How,   then,  shall  we  account  for  the  circulating  fluids  being  so 
inimical  to  health  in  some  varieties  of  fruit,  and  not  in  others  ?  I 
can  also  assert,  from  experience,  that  sorts  of  fruit  recently  ob- 
tained from  seeds  are  not  by  any  means  all  exempt  from  canker ; 
for  several  seedling  apples  and  pears  (perhaps  the  average  may 
be  one  in  a  hundred)  I  have  found  equally  or  even  more  tender 
than  our  old  varieties :  I  have  grafted  these  tender  striplings 
with  robust  sorts,  and  have  at  once  changed  their  nature.     This 
is  interesting,  and,  to  a  reflective  mind  (it  must  not  be  over- 
bnithehed  with  the  cares  of  a  nursery),  ofiers  a  vast  field  of 
enquiry.     I  must  conclude  with  one  recommendation:  let  the 
fruit  amateur  or  orchardist,  the  instant  he  finds  a  fruit  tree  making 
shoots  it  cannot  support,  either  root  it  up,  and  plant  it  afresh ;  bt 
graft  it  with  some  robust  and  productive  variety. 
Sa'uJ>ridgeworth  Nursery,  Herts,  April  20.  1836. 
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Art.  VI.  Some  Account^  and  partly  in  Sequel  to  the  foregoing  Com- 
ffiunication,  of  Four  Species  of  Insect  that  foedy  while  in  the  Larva 
StatCt  upon  the  Wood  of  I'rees.     By  John  Denson,  junior. 

The  log  of  pear  tree  wood  which  Mr.  Rivers  has  supplied  is  perforated 
with  many  channels,  various  in  direction,  most  of  them  in  figure  com- 
parable, but  perhaps  not  aptly,  to  a  compressed  cylinder,  and  of  size  about  from 
^in.  to  lin.  wide  one  way,  and  about  ^  in.  wide  another.  The  wood  is  dead, 
dry,  and  hard,  and  the  channels  seem  as  if  they  had  been  formed  a  good  while. 
Their  great  size  led  me  to  think  that  they  must  have  been  formed  by  the  goat 
moth  (CVSssus  Lignip^rda  Fabrichu)  in  the  larva  state,  when,  I  believe,  it 
is  larger  than  any  of  those  species  of  insects,  when  in  the  same  state,  which 
occur  in  Britain,  that  are  known  to  feed,  in  this  state,  upon  the  wood  of  trees. 
The  subsequent  acquisition,  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  two  livmg  insects  in  the  larva 
state  of  the  species  that  has  perforated  the  wood  of  the  pear  trees  has  in- 
duced me  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  species  is  not  the  goat  moth,  but,  perhaps, 
the  smaller  stag  beetle  (2>6rcus  parallelopipedus  Stephens),  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  below. 

Most  of  the  following  matter  was  prepared  previously  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  living  insects  from  Mr.  Rivers ;  and  I  wish  to  advertise  the  reader  of  a 
sentiment  that  pervaded  me  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  it,  that  it 
may  account  to  nim  for  any  seeming  pedantry  or  formality  that  I  suppose  may 
be  found  in  the  manner  of  the  matter.  The  sentiment  was,  the  desire  to  show 
my  younger  brother-gardeners  something  of  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  history  of  insects  should  be  investigated  and  stated,  and  this  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  end,  which  I  hold  to  be  greatly  desirable,  namely,  that  brother- 
gardeners  should  cease  to  present  their  ideas,  whether  facts  or  conceptions,  on 
msects,  in  the  vague  manner  in  which  they  have  been  too  wont  to  do. 

Some  preliminary  remarks  on  insects  in  general.  —  The  following  con- 
siderationSj  trite  though  they  may  be  to  many,  may  be  useful  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  not  trite. 

The  successive  generations  of  every  species  of  insect  proceed  from  eggs 
borne  by  female  parents,  of  that  species ;  and  the  eggs  are  brought  forth,  m 
most  species,  in  an  unhatched  state :  in  some  species  they  are  hatched  into 
larvas  (ktrvts)  or  pupas  (pupte)  before  they  are  brought  forth.  Means  for  an 
abundant  multiplication  of  the  individuals  of  insects  obtain  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  eggs  which  insects  bear,  and  in  their  instinctive  habit  of  depositing  them, 
or  the  mrvas  and  pupas  brought  forth  from  them,  in  places  suitable  for  the 
sustenance  and  welfare  of  their  young. 

Insects  are  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  their  numerical  increase;  and  the 
following  statements,  taken  from  Earby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Ento^ 
mology,  ed.  1826,  may  serve  to  give  definiteness  to  thought  on  this  point. 
'*  The  fertility  of  insects  far  exceeds  that  of  birds,  and  is  surpassed  only  by 
that  of  fishes  (the  sturgeon  is  said  to  lay  1,500,000  eggs,  and  the  cod-fish 
9,000,000).  But  the  number  of  eggs  Itud  by  different  species,  sometimes  even 
of  the  same  natural  family,  is  extremely  various.  Thus,  the  species  whose 
egg  is  hatched  to  a  pupa  before  it  is  brought  forth  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ducing only  a  simple  ^g :  Mdsca  meridiana  L,,  a  common  fly,  lays  2 ;  other 
flies,  6  or  8;  the  flea,  J12;  the  burying  beetle  (Necr6phorus  vespillo),  30; 
Mayflies  (Trich6ptera  iT.),  under  100 ;  the  silkworm  moth,  about  500;  the 
great  goat  moth  (C6ssus  Ligniperda),  1000;  the  tiger  moth  (Callim6rpha 
Oija)j  1600;  some  €6cci,  2000,  others  4000;  the  wasp,  at  least  30,000; 
the  queen  bee  varies  considerably  in  the  number  of  eggs  tnat  she  produces  in 
one  season  :  in  some  cases  it  may  amount  to  40,000  or  50,000,  or  more,"  &c. 
(iii.  89.) 

The  states  through  which  insects  pass  are  four :  th6  egg ;  th^  larva  (cater- 
pillar, grub,  and  maggot,  are  names  for  particular  kinds  of  larva);  the  pupa 
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(a  chrysaliB  is  a  pups  of  a  golden  colour) ;  and  the  imago,  or  (iilly  developed 
■tate. 

Inaecta  produce  some  iuterference  with  the  pecuniary  intereets  of  men  in 
the  amount  of  food  that  they  consume :  it  is  in  the  larva  state  that  they  eat 
moat.  It  is  in  the  imago  state  only  that  they  are  capable  of  reproducing  th^ 
kind.  It  seems,  from  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Halory,  vol.  vii.  246,  247., 
that  extreme  cold  does  not  destroy  the  Ufe  in  insects'  eggs  or  pupas,  but  that 
it  may  destroy  the  immature  Urvas. 

A  description  and  liistory  of  a  species  of  insect,  to  be  complete,  should  in- 
clude an  account  of  its  person,  end  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  in  each 
of  its  four  states.  This  must  l>e,  in  many  cases,  an  almost  unattainable  ob- 
ject ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  end  of  completeness ; 
and  the  greatest  approximation  to  it  that  can  1>e  made  should  be  made. 

C63SV3  Lionipb' 

imago. 


Classification,  Linneean  order,  Lepid6ptera ;  section,  Noctfirna  LatraUe. 
Natural  order  in  Newman's  sjjstem,  Cosshes :  in  EM.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  .S83. 

Etymolo^.  Cdssus :  possibly  from  the  same  source  as  cotsvm,  a  viru- 
lent ulcer  of  the  nose :  m  relation  to  the  insect's  offensive  odour.  Lig- 
nip^rda,  from  Kgtmm,  wood,   and  perdo,   to   destroy;   in  expression  of  its 
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consumption  of  wood,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  unfitting  of  wood  for  timber  by  its 
OTosions.  Goat  Moth  is  in  expression  of  a  strong  odour,  like  that  of  a  goat, 
which  is  very  obvious  in  the  larva  and  imago,  and,  perhaps,  is  founded  in  the 
juices  of  the  animal;  and,  if  so,  it  is  likely  that  it  obtains  in  the  pupa,  and  even 
in  the  egg 

Facts  on  the  person  and  habits  of  the  species  under  its  four  states :  — 

Egg.  It  has  been  quoted  above,  that  the  species  lays  1000  eggs :  it  is  meant 
that  an  individual  female,  at  a  smgle  course  of  laying,  lays  this  number. 
It  is  stated,  that  the  imago  appears  in  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July ; 
it  is  usual  with  the  female  of  this  species  to  deposit  eggs  soon  after  coming 
forth  as  an  imago ;  sa  that  a  clew  is  hence  supplied  as  to  about  the  time  at 
which  the  eggs  are  laid;    The  eggs  are  small  for  tJie  size  of  the  imago. 

Larva,  {fig,  74.  a.)  Dull  yellow,  with  a  brown-red  back;  yellowish  under- 
neath ;  head  black,  with  eight  breathing-holes  on  each  side.  (Ren.  Conspect,) 
The  body  of  the  larva  is  sprinkled  with  slender  hairs.  The  larvae  "  which  feed 
on  the  wood  of  the  oak  are  paler  in  colour  than  those  which  feed  upon  the 
willow."  (Standish,  in  Sam.  EtU,  Comp.)  When  is  the  larva  hatched?  The 
larva  somethnes  exceeds  in  size  fig,  74.  a ;  the  species  is  stated  to  continue 
three  years  in  the  state  of  larva ;  the  smallness  of  the  egg,  as  compared  with 
the  largeness  of  the  larva,  would  strengthen  this  idea,  and  prepare  us  to  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  likely  to  efiect  an  extensive  consumption  of  wood  in 
the  progress  of  its  growth.  The  larva  diffuses  a  strong  scent,  like  that  of  a 
goat,  by  which  its  place  of  residence  may  be  discovered  to  persons  passing  trees 
that  are  much  infested  by  the  larvae.  (SanumeUe.}  The  green  woodpecker 
preys  on  the  larva;  and  its  stomach,  on  dbsection,  is  sometimes  almost  intoler- 
able from  the  stench  of  it :  see  Mr.  Robertson's  statement  farther  on.  The 
kinds  of  tree  upon  whose  wood  the  larva  has  been  known  to  feed  in  Britain 
are,  willows  of  the  species  S^lix  klba  and  c^prea,  alder,  oak,  ash,  walnut,  as- 
pen, and  poplar.  Mr.  P.  J.  Brown  has  communicated,  in  the  Mag,  of  Nat,  Hist, 
vol.  viii.  p.  569.,  from  Meisner,  that  it,  in  Switzerland,  is  "  every  where  suffi- 
ciently common,''  and  that ''  the  larva  is  found  in  willow,  oak,  beech,  lime,  ash, 
apple,  and  plum  trees ;  not  only  in  decayed,  but  in  healthy  ones  also."  Mr. 
£.  Murphy  has  found  (Paxton  and  Harrison's  Horticultural  Register,  and  this 
Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  604.)  that,  of  common  alder  (Acinus  glutinosa)  and  round- 
leafed  willow  (iS^alix  caprea),  ten  trees  growing  in  low  moist  situations  were 
infested,  for  one  in  a  situation  of  an  opposite  nature;  and  has  conjectured  that, 
possibly,  the  great  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  trees  in  the  former  situ-^ 
ation  may  render  its  wood  more  palatable :  and  he  has  submitted,  as  more 
probable,  that  the  soft  wood  of  such  trees  being  more  porous  than  those  grow- 
ing on  high  and  dry  ^ound,  it  offers  less  opposition  to  the  larva's  progress. 

Facts  on  the  species,  as  learned  from  a  larva  artificially  secured :  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  nurseryman,  Kilkenny :  — 

Early  in  March,  1831,  a  caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth  (C6ssus  Lignip^rda^  was 
brought  to  me,  about  3  in.  long,  by  1^  in.  in  circumference.  It  had  been  round 
embedded  in  the  plank  of  an  oak  recently  cut  down,  and  excited  much  surprise, 
as  no  aperture  was  discovered  by  which  it  could  have  made  its  entrance.  It 
being  enclosed  in  a  phial  about  2^  in.  in  diametier,  I  procured  as  much  sawdust 
firom  the  tree  it  was  found  in  as  covered  it  between  2  in.  and  3  in.,  in  expect- 
ation that  it  might  feed  on  it,  and  then  laid  it  aside.  The  caterpillar  appeared 
restless  for  some  days,  but  then  immerged  itself  completely  in  the  sawdust,  and 
lay  apparently  coiled  up  and  quiescent  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  After  sometime, 
reflecting  that,  should  it  effect  its  change,  in  that  situation,  from  t^e  chrysalis  to 
the  imago  state,  it  mi^ht  be  encumbered  by  the  loose  sawdust  under  which  it  lay 
buried,  I  examined  it  with  the  intention  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  dust 
from  above  it,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  interwoven  firmly  together 
by  fine  silken  threads,  having  an  aperture  over^the  chrysalis,  which  state  it 
bad  entered  into,  forming  a  tube  about  the  diameter  of  a  pencil-case,^  leading 
from  the  chrysalis  to  the  surface.  The  interwoven  mass  was  unconnected 
with  the  sides  of  the  phial,  but  the  chrysalis  appeared  attached  to  it. 
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It  lav  dormant  in  this  condition  until  the  beginning  of  June,  when  I  found 
that  it  had  burst  its  cerements,  and  was  changed  into  a  large  moth  of  about 
1  in.  in  length,  of  an  ash  colour,  with  clouded  wings.  It  was  seated  on  the  top 
of  the  sawdust,  and  occupied  in  laying  a  number  of  small  scaly  eggs  connected 
in  strings,  or  bunches.  The  tube  was  filled  with  the  shell  of  the  chry- 
salis, which  it  left  behind  in  its  passage.  The  moth  continued  alive  for  about 
three  weeks  longer,  apparently  motionless  and  inanimate  unless  disturbed, 
when  it  showed  signs  of  life ;  and,  though  I  opened  the  mouth  of  the  phial  to  set 
it  at  liberty,  it  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity ;  whether  through  weak- 
ness or  choice  I  know  not.  On  opening  the  phial,  such  a  putrid  stench,  re- 
sembling the  ordure  of  mice,  filled  the  apartment,  that,  though  I  immediately 
removed  it,  it  was  for  some  days  an  annoyance. 

I  think  a  moment's  consideration  ma^  show  us  that  Divine  Wisdom  has 
endowed  this  animal  not  only  with  instmct,  but  with  a  degree  of  rationality 
which  enabled  it  to  foresee,  under  the  novel  circumstances  amongst  which  it  was 
placed,  the  imminent  dangers  which  awaited  it  on  its  transition  to  a  fiiture 
state,  and  to  take  such  precautions  as  would  most  eifectually  secure  it  agamst 
them.  Instinct  alone  is  ever  blind  and  undeviating,  and  reason  only  can  ac- 
commodate itself  to  emergencies  as  they  arise.  —  J.  Robertson,  Kilkenny^ 
October  2,  ISSl, 

It  is  un  instinctive  habit  of  the  species  to  do,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  this  individual  did  under  extraordinary  ones. 

Pupa  (^g.  74.  c)  brown ;  the  hinder  edge  of  its  abdominal  segments  bearing 
prickles  directed  backwards.  Before  the  larva  becomes  a  pupa  it  spins  a  strong 
web,  intermixed  with  particles  of  wood,  which  constitutes  its  cocoon  (^•T^.^), 
within  which  it  becomes  a  pupa :  it  is  stated  to  become  one  in  May.  In  spe- 
cies of  insect  whose  pupae  "  are  enclosed  in  trees,  and  spin  a  cocoon,"  the 
pupae  are  fiirnished  with  points  on  the  head,  with  which  they  make  an  opening 
m  the  cocoon,  provisionally  to  their  progressing  to  light  and  air,  wherein  they 
are  to  exist  under  the  changed  form  of  imago.  The  spines  upon  the  abdo- 
minal segments  of  the  pupa  have  been  interpreted  to  subserve  to  the  same  end, 
as  their  direction  admits  progression,  and  hinders  retrogression.  (Kirby  and 
Spence,  Int,;  and  G.  H.  in  Magasme  of  Natural  Historic,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.) 

Fig,  74.  Cyf,  gf  hy  f,  are  representations,  magnified,  of  the  spines  upon  cer- 
tain of  the  abdominal  segments :  e  represents  the  4th  abdominal  segment,  seen 
laterally ;  f  three  of  the  basal  row  of  teeth ;  g,  three  of  the  hinder  row  of 
teeth :  A,  three  of  the  basal  row  of  teeth  of  the  8th  abdominal  s^ment ;  t, 
three  of  the  basal  row  of  teeth  of  the  9th  abdominal  segment.  The  figures  are 
copied  from  the  posthumous  work  of  Lyonnet. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  larva,  in  some  instances,  changes  to  a  pupa 
deep  in  the  ground.  .  I  state  this,  first,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  jun., 
who  has  known  one  to  be  found  in  such  a  situation,  enveloped  in  a  cocoon,  or 
covering,  formed,  I  have  either  understood  him  or  have  fancied,  partly  of  soil. 
Mr.  Rivers  remarked  its  powerfiil  and  peculiar  odour ;  and  this  identifies  the 
insect  as  the  Cossus  Lignip^rda..  Secondly,  on  the  ^ct  of  my  having  seen  a 
very  large  (perhaps  more  than  one)  larva,  that,  from  its  size,  must  have  been 
full  grown,  or  nearly  so,  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  hot  sunny 
weather.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  was  roaming  in  quest  of  a  fresh  tree  as  an 
object  of  food ;  and,  if  a  tree  to  undergo  its  change  taa  pupa  in  was  the  object 
sought,  it  seems  needless  that  it  should  have  left  the  tree  in  which  it  had  gone 
through  its  course  of  feeding.  < 

Imago.  (^Jig,  74.  d,)  Wiiigs  of  the  male  2-^ in.  to  3^  in.;  of  the  female;: 
3§  in.  to  3f :  clouded  with  ^ey  and  brown,  and  having  numerous  slanting 
black  streaks;  corselet  whitish,  with  a  posterior  black  band.  (Reimie's 
Conspectus,)  Mr.  Robertson  has  briefly  described  it  above.  It  appears  in  the 
end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  It  flies  by  night,  as  is  implied  by  the  sec- 
tional name  Nocturna  (/nsecta  is  the  word  understood). 
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Zeuzr'ra  a;'sCKU  Laireitle:  Jig.  75.;  n,  the  larva;  6.  the  imago,  male. 

Tie  Wood  Leopard  Molh. 


ClassificstioD.  Linntean  order,  Lepid6ptera;  section,  Nocturna  LatreiUe. 
Natural  order  in  Newman's  Bjratem,  Cossltes:  In  Enl.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  3S3. 

Etymology.  Zeuzera :  I  bave  not  been  able  to  discover  tbe  meaning  of 
this.  JE'sculi  is  in  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  species  feeds  upon  the 
wood  of  the  .iS'sculus  Hippocistanum,  or  horsechcstnut  tree,  althougn  this  is 
but  one  of  several  sorts  of  trees  upoa  which  it  feeds  :  see  below.  Wood 
Leopard  Molh,  a  kind  of  moth  that  is  spotted  like  a  leopard,  and  passes  ita 
larva  and  pupa  state  in  wood. 

The  following  infomiation  on  the  person  and  h^its  of  this  species  is  com~ 
piled  chiefly  from  contributions  to  the  Magaxitte  of  NtUvral  Hiitory,  by  Andrew 
Mathews  (vol.  ii.  p.  66,  67.) ;  O.  H.  (vol.  ii.  p.  SIO.) ;  and  D.  O.  Kerridge, 
Ipswich  (vol.ii.  p.  391,  893.);  and  from  'ReatAs^ a  Conipectiu  of  Motit  and 
BaiUTfiiei. 

Egg.  The  female  moth  lays  ber^gs  upon  the  bodyof  the  tree,  during  July 
or  August. 

lATva.  JFV-  7^>  1  represents  a  larva  of  the  natural  size ;  but  whether  or  not 
the  size  was  that  of  completed  growth  is  not  stated  :  c,  three  of  the  sniracles, 
or  brestbing-holes.  e  in  j^.  76.  is  rather  for  a  diagram  to  exhibit  tne  posi- 
tion of  the  larva,  under  circumstances  to  be  soon  explained,  than  the  larva  in 
its  personal  eharacteristicB.  The  larva  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  dotted  with  black, 
and  has  a  black  head  and  tail :  it  is  furnished  with  powerful  jaws.  The  larva, 
on  beii^  hatched,  feeds  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree,  but  shortly  after  penetrates 
the  solid  wood.  The  following  particulars  on  one  are  published  in  the  Ma- 
g/nme  of  Natural  Hiilory,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  67.,  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Mathews, 
now  a  travelling  collector  of  natural  objects  in  South  America;  — 

"  On  May  10.  1828,  t  observed,  whilst  examining  the  trunk  of  a  peer  tree 
in  my  garden,  at  between  4  St.  end  5  ft:,  from  the  ground,  a  substance  n 
■"  e  bark,  of  I 
k  bad  been  per- 
forated by  some  insect ;  and,  on  removing  some  of  the  bark,  I  was  enabled  to 
trace  the  course  taken  by  the  insect,  which  may  be  better  explained  by  the 
nisistance  of  the  annexed  sketch.  (_fig.  76.)  The  insect,  upon  entering  the 
bark  at  a,  appeared  to  have  taken  a  downward  direction,  as  the  cavity  was 
not  more  than  an  euhtii  of  an  inch  sunk  into  the  wood  till  reaching  b,  where 
it  was  rather  more  than  three  eighths,  and  partly  filled  with  the  excrement  of 
the  larva :  at  c,  the  cavity  began  gradually  to  approach  towards  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  and  take  a  re^lar  shane,  and  continued  at  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  d;  the  distance  from  b  to  d  being  1 1}  in. :  from  d  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tree  was  1 J  in.  When  the  whole  cavity  was  exposed,  the  larva 
appeared  as  at  e,  with  its  head  upwards." 

On  the  length  of  time  in  which  Zeuzera  fe'sculi  continues  in  the  larva  state, 
I  find  the  following  information,  which  is  not  conclusive : — 6.  H.  (Mag.  Nat. 
Hilt.,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.)  had,  on  March  5.  1889,  four  tarvas  from  a  quince  tree, 
two  apparently  fully  grown,  and  two  half-grown;  and  has  concluded,  hence, 
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that  the  species  is  two  years  in  the  larva  state :  he  has  added,  ''  In  this  and 
other  respects,  size  and  colour  excepted,  the  larvae  of  the  wood  leopard  moth 
resemble  the  larvas  of  the  willow  goat"  moth  (CVSssus  Lignip^rda).  The 
opinions  of  another  contributor  to  the  Mag,  of  Nat.  Hist,  D.  G.  Kerridge, 
Ipswich,  are  (vol.  ii.  p.  290.),  that  the  larva  is  not  hatched  before  August, 
and  becomes  torpid  by  November ;  and  that  in  this  short  time  it  cannot  have 
become  fully  grown ;  and  that  it  resumes  feeding  the  following  spring,  and 
attains  its  full  growth  during  the  summer. 

There  are  questions  on  the  instincts  of  the  larva,  which  are  so  connected 
with  the  subject  of  pupa,  that  it  will  be  fitter  to  notice  them  under  this  subject. 

It  is  known  that  the  larva  has  fed  in  trees  of  the  following  kinds :  garden 
pear,  garden  service,  quince,  elm,  ash  (Mag,  Nat,  Histy  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  210. 
291.);  and  apple,  walnut,  lime,  horsechestnut,  beech,  birch,  oak.  (Rennie*s 
Conspectus  of  Moths  and  Butterflies,) 

Pupa.  The  larva  changes  to  the  pupa  in  the  tree,  just  beneath  the  bark^ 
within  a  thin  web  which  it  had  spun.  The  pupa  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour : 
it  has  a  row  of  sharp  short  spines,  directed  backwards,  upon  each  of  its  ab- 
dominal segments.  When  the  insect  is  about  to  change  out  of  the  pupa  state 
into  the  imago  one,  the  pupa  forces  its  way  out,  by  a  channel,  to  the  circum- 
ference, or  nearly  to  it,  ttiat  it  had  produced  previously  to  its  undergoing  the 
change  from  larva  to  pupa,  by  alternately  contracting  and  lengthening  itself^ 
and  by  the  spines  on  its  abdominal  segments  catching  against  the  sides  of  the 
channel ;  and  it  is  able  to  push  hard  enough  to  break  away  the  bark  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  admit  the  exit  of  itself  in  the  imago  state.  From  what  is 
stated  in  the  Mag,  of  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.,  it  is  possible  that  a  month  and  a 
few  days  is  the  term  of  time  that  the  insect  continues  in  the  pupa  state.  Mr. 
Mathews  has  communicated  in  his  account,  that  he  accidentally  let  the  chisel 
slip  against  the  side  of  the  larva  that  is  the  theme  of  that  account ;  and  that 
"  the  wound,  though  but  slight  at  first,  was  sufiicient  to  cause  its  death  after 
it  had  changed  to  a  pupa." 

There  are  two  questions  on  the  instincts  of  the  larva,  which  a  consider- 
ation of  the  conditions  of  the  pupa  may  so  much  tend  to  make  clear,  that  it 
will  be  better  to  propose  them  under  this  head.  The  pupa  is  not  capable  of 
gnawing  wood ;  and,  in  the  instance  of  the  species  under  consideration,  and 
some  other  species,  is  not  capable  of  retrograding  along  the  channel  that  the 
larva  has  gnawed,  in  consequence  of  the  abdominal  segments  each  bearing  a 
row  of  sharp  short  spines,  that,  on  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  channel,  would 
prevent  regression.  The  imago  is  not  capable  of  gnawing  wood,  its  mouth  being 
of  the  sucker-like  kind,  and  called  in  entomc3ogy  an  antUa.  It  is  opposed 
to  likelinessj  that  a  larva  should  turn  round  in  a  channel  that  it  has  but  gnawed 
of  dimensions  sufficient  to  admit  its  own  progress ;  and  it  is  opposed  to  en- 
tomological rule,  that  an  imago  should  come  forth  from  the  posterior  end  of  a 
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pupa :  it  follows  from  all  these  conditions,  that  a  larva  must  either  ffnaw  to 
the  surface,  or  very  nearly  to  it ;  or  that  no  imago  can  come  forth  to  Uie  light 
and  air  from  the  larva.  It  is  found  that  larvae  do  this ;  and  the  questions  on 
their  instincts  with  which  one  may,  consequently,  instruct  oneself,  are :  How 
does  the  larva,  when  in  a  tree  of  considerable  diameter,  discover  the  direc- 
tion of  the  circumference  ?  and  how  can  it  lengthen,  as  would  seem  to  be 
neces8a]7  on  some  occasions,  the  natural  period  of  its  course  of  eating  ? 

Mr,  Mathews,  in  the  communication  cited  above,  has  enquired  whether  the 
larva  undergoes  its  changes  in  the  tree,  and  in  what  manner  the  imago  extri- 
cates itself:  he  has  added,  *'  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  cavity  at  and  near 
the  entrance  (a)  (yafig,  76.)  was  much  too  small  for  the  exit  of  the  insect 
in  either  the  larva  or  imago  state."  On  this  matter  the  following  remarks 
were  subsequently  contributed,  and  have  not  been  previously  published. 

*'  Lepidopterous  insects  [which  are  also  antliate  ones]  whose  larvae  feed 
on  timber,  had  they  no  means  of  extrication  after  their  metamorphosis  except 
through  the  original  small  aperture,  must  remain  captive  till  they  died.  When 
the  larva  has  approached  maturity,  it  will  weaken  the  bark ;  and  sometimes 
perforate  it,  filling  up  the  outlet  with  dung,  or  some  temporary  door.  Even 
mandibulate  insects  [those  that,  in  the  imago  state,  have  mandibles  to  prehend 
and  divide  their  food  with]  are,  in  their  pupa  state,  generally  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  bodies  which  have  supported  them ;  though,  under  particular 
circumstances,  they  have  been  known  to  eat  their  way  to  liberty  through  a 
sheet  of  lead.*' —  \Lansdown  Gtulding.     St.  Vincent^  May  1.  1830.1 

The  author  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  except  the  parts  of  it  that  are  en- 
closed in  crotchets,  was  a  distinguished  naturalist.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn,  on 
such  valid  authority,  that  some  msects  in  the  larva  state  have  the  wonderful 
instinct  to  make  provision  for  their  convenience  in  the  imago  one.  The  idea 
of  the  larva  filling  the  outlet  with  dung,  appears  to  me  objectionable;  and,  as 
one  may  assume,  that  it  could  only  obtain  this  material  from  behind  itself, 
either  this  idea,  or  my  previously  expressed  one,  that  a  larva  cannot  turn 
round  in  the  channel  it  has  gnawed,  must  be  given  up. 

Imago.  (Jig.  75.  h^  Wings  of  the  male,  2^^  in. ;  of  the  female,  2^  in.  to 
2{-in.;  somewhat  naxed,  and  translucent;  snow  white,  with  the  veins  and 
upper  edge  yellowish ;  thickly  scattered  over  with  numerous  bluish  black  spots. 
Spots  upon  the  second  pair  of  wings  fainter ;  fewer,  except  on  the  margins ; 
none  at  the  inner  angle.  Thorax  white,  except  12  black  spots.  It  appears 
in  July,  and  lays  its  eggs  during  July  or  August.  It  is  rather  rare.  (Chiefly 
Rennie's  Cotupectus,^ 

Do'bcus    parallelopi'pedus  Stephens:  Sinode'ndron      cyli'ndri- 

^.77. ;  fl,  male ;  6, female;  r,  larva.  The  cum  Fabricius  :  Jig.  78.;  a, 

parallelopipedal,  or  small.  Stag  Beetle.  female ;  b,  male.     The  sub^ 

cylindrical  Sinodendrum. 
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Classification.  Linneean  order,  Cole6ptera.  Oroups  of  other  systematists  : 
MaDdibulata,  Pentamera,  JfeloMnthidas  Leach,  Nataral  order  in  Newman's 
system ;  Z«ucanhes  in  the  Entomological  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

Etymology.  i>6rcus  is  derived  from  dorkos,  a  stag :  the  mandibles  of  the 
male  nave  a  similarity  to  the  antlers  of  a  stag :  the  name  Stag  Beetle  includes 
the  same  idea.  Paralleloplpedus,  one  may  suppose,  implies  that  the  imago's 
form  b  that  of  a  parallelopiped. 

Sinod^ndron  b  from  tmo,  to  injure,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  in  expression  of 
the  supposed  case  that  this  S.  cylindricum  preys  upon  healthy  trees,  to  the 
injury  of  them.     Cylindricum,  in  expression  of  the  form  of  the  imago. 

Facts  on  the  HabUt  of  the  Larva  and  Imago  ofDorcus  pco'aUelopipeduSy  and  of 
those  of  Smodendron  cyUndricum,  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  M.  A.,  AUesley  Rectory, 
near  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  has,  in  a  contribution  of  his  to  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  published  in  vol.  vi.  p.  327 — 335.  of  that  work,  commu- 
nicated information  to  the  following  amount  on  this  subject: — A  living  aged 
ash  tree,  standing  on  his  premises,  was  blown  down  on  Dec.  3. 1832.  Its  trunk, 
for  about  18  ft.  up  from  the  part  that  had  been  level  with  the  ground,  was 
hollow  and  decayed  at  the  centre,  and  afibrded  some  twenty  or  thirty  good 
barrow-loads  of  rotten  wood.  Throughout  this  carious  portion  of  the  tree 
there  occurred  numerous  individuals,  both  larvas  and  imagoes,  of  the  2>6rcus 
parallelopipedus,  and  of  its  usual  associate,  Sinod^ndron  cylindricum ;  but 
not  a  single  pupa  was  discovered :  they  had  perforated  it  m  all  directions. 
Many  were  found  pursuing  their  occupations  in  the  decayed  limber  at  the 
dbtance  of  18  ft.  from  the  ground ;  ^*  to  which  height  they  must  have  worked 
their  way  from  the  bottom."  I>6tc\xs  parallelopipedus  and  Sinodendron 
cylindricum  are  usual  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  decayed  ash  trees,  dwelling 
together  promiscuously,  and,  as  it  seems,  in  perfect  harmony.  Mr.  Bree  was 
satisfied  that  they  do  not  commit  any  *'  injury  on  the  living  or  sound  wood ; 
attacking  such  only  as  they  find  far  gone  in  a  state  of  decay.'* 

jD6rcus  parallelopipedus. 

Egg.  Not  any  fact  is  in  possession,  or  within  reach,  for  adducing  in  relation 
to  the  egg. 

Larva,  {fig,  77.  c.)  Information  on  the  larva  is  given  above,  under  **  Facts^* 
&c.  Mr.  Bree  has  communicated  j&rther,  that  '*  The  larva  of  the  i^rcus,  it 
strikes  me,  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  beetle  which  is  produced  from 
it ;  being  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  cockchafer  grub,  which  it  very  much 
resembles,  except  that,  instead  of  being,  like  that,  of  a  cream  colour,  it  is 
rather  of  a  bluer  white."  I  suppose  that  the  two  insects  in  the  larva  state, 
which  Mr.  Rivers  has  supplied,  may  be  of  thb  species,  but  I  doubt  about  it. 
I  conclude  that  they  were  not  of  the  C6ssus  Ligniperda,  because  not  any  of 
the  kind  of  odour  so  notable  in  this  species  escaped  from  them.  To  the 
species  of  which  they  are,  whatever  this  is,  and  to  the  history  of  the  larva 
state  of  it,  belong  facts  to  be  found  stated  in  Mr.  Rivers*s  communication, 
and  those  which  I  have  stated  in  p.  463.,  on  the  condition  of  the  log  of  pear  tree 
wood.  The  only  conclusive  means  of  discovering  the  species  is,  by  ascer- 
taining the  characteristics  of  the  imago  that  is  developed  from  the  larva :  both 
the  liying  larvas  that  Mr.  Rivers  had  supplied  have  escaped.  Each  of  them 
was  a  little  longer  and  stouter  than  the  figure  c ;  but  that  figure  was  delineated 
from  a  dead  individual,  sent  to  the  draughtsman  in  spirits  of  wine ;  and,  as  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  put  into  the  spirits  when  alive,  it  might  contract  in  the 
dying;  and  there  is  not  means  of  ascertaining  that  it  and  the  two  larvas  had 
been  of  equal  age  and  growth.  If  the  larvas  supplied  by  Mr.  Rivers  were  of 
this  species,  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  wood  of  the  log  of  pear  tree  wood  did 
not  seem  "  far  gone  in  a  state  of  decay,"  but  dead,  dry,  and  hard. 

Pupa.  It  seems  inferable  from  the  "  Facts"  &c.,  above,  that  December 
is  not  an  eligible  time  in  which  to  seek  the  pupa. 

Ima^o.  (^fig,  77.;  a,  male;  h,  female.)  In  the  "  Facts^^  &c.,  above,  is  in- 
formation on  thb.  It  '*  may  be  obtained  in  June  and  July,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  willows."  (Samouelle's  Entomologist^ s  Useful  Compendium.)    It  is  not 
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improbable  that  Mr.  Samouelle  means  that  it  is  then  to  be  found  externally  to 
the  tree.  It  was  in  December  that  Mr.  Bree  found  imagoes  along  with  larvas, 
in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  interior  of  an  ash  tree.  On  the  authority  of 
Marsham,  the  species  inhabits  the  wood  of  ash,  willow,  and  elm.  It  is  stated 
in  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomologyy  of  this  species  in  the 
imago  state,  that  it  *'  will  bear  almost  any  weight  that  passes  over  it  upon  the 
ground ;  the  head  and  trunk  forming  a  slight  angle  with  the  abdomen." 

Sinod^ndrum  cylindricum. 

Egg.     Information  remains  to  be  acquired. 

Larva.     There  is  some  information  in  the  *'  Facts^^  &c.,  above. 

Pupa.  It  ^seems  from  the  **  Facts"  &c.,  above,  that  the  pupa  is  not  oc- 
current  in  December. 

Imago,  (fig-  78.;  a,  female;  b,  male.)  Information  is  in  the  "  Facts,"  &c., 
above :  the  following  is  additional :  —  Some  description  of  the  imago's  person. 

—  Cylindric,  black,  shining,  impressed-punctate,  cicatriculose ;  the  punc* 
tures  umbilicated;  the  umbilici  perforated.  The  male  with  a  conic-compressed 
horn  on  the  head ;  the  female  with  a  short  one.  Antennae  with  a  lamellated 
club,  that  is  not  capable  of  being  folded ;  the  lamellae  very  short,  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Maxillae  coriaceous,  bilobate.  (Samouelle's  Entomolo- 
gist's Useful  Compendium,) 

The  haunts  and  topography  of  it.  It  **  inhabits  old  trees,  especially  the 
ash.    It  is  very  abundant  near  Cheltenham  and  Plymouth."  {Id.) 

Mr,  Rivers  has  noticed  (p.  4?6I.)  that  the  Wasp  a7id  the  Hornet 
delight  to  feed  upon  the  Sap  of  Pear  Trees.  It  is  a  kindred  Fact 
that  the  extravasated  Sap  of  di/ing  Elm  Trees  is^  when  to  he 
founds  appropriated  by  Insects  as  Food :  thus  supplying  One  of 
countless  Instances  of  the  Truth  of  the  Sentiment  that^  in  Nature, 
not  Anything  is  wasted.  In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
vol.  vii.  p.  525 — 530.,  is  an  account  of  flies,  hornets,  and  wasps, 
as  observed  feeding  upon  the  extra vasated  sap  of  some  elm  trees. 
Before  the  instances  given  there,  of  the  appropriation,  by  in- 
sects, of  the  extravasating  sap  of  elms,  were  published,  I  re- 
ceived, on  Sept.  20.  1834,  a  notice  of  another  instance  of  it; 
this  :  —  The  elm  tree  which  has  had  the  branch  of  another  elm 
tree  naturally  inarched  upon  it,  has  been,  this  year,  a  very  in- 
teresting object  to  us,  by  butterflies,  hornets,  wasps,  and  green 
flies  feeding  on  the  sap  by  day ;  and  different  moths  by  night. 

—  J.  Z).,  sen.     See,  also,  M.  N.  H.  vii,  ^265.  4?75. 


Art.  VII.  A  Series  of  Designs  for  laying  out  Suburban  Gardens 
and  Groundsyfrom  One  Perch  to  several  Acres  in  Extent.  By  Mr. 
T.  RuTGER.  Design  11.  For  laying  out  a  Place  of  Half  an  Acre 
in  Extent.  Design  12.  For  laying  out  a  Place  containifig  Three 
Quarters  of  an  Acre. 

This  design  {Jig.  79. )?  No.  11.  of  the  series,  encloses  half  an 
acre.  The  stable  is  placed  on  the  right,  with  a  way  to  it  from 
the  main  road.  The  shaded  part  at  the  south  of  the  house  is 
intended  for  a  veranda.     A  small  pond  for  gold  and  silver  fishes 
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is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden ;  and  at  the 
back  of  this  )zarden  is  a  wall,  to  separate  it  from  the  Idtcben- 
garden,  and  uso  for  the  puipose  of  giving  the  latter  a  portion 
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of  wall  for  fruit  trees,  while  the  &ce  next  the  flower  garden  (if 
the  wall  run  from  north  to  south)  tnay  serve  as  a  conservative 
wall  At  the  extremity  of  the  straight  walk  is  un  alcove,  or  tea- 
room The  two  small  squares  in  front  are  for  articles  of  em- 
bellishment ,  and  the  circle  on  the  left  of  the  houae  may  be  made 
use  of  in  the  same  way 


Design  No.  12.  {^g.  80.)     About  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
!  the  extent  of  this  enclosure.     The  stable  and  its  yard  stand 
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on  the  right,  to  which  an  entrance  is  effected  within  the  pre- 
mises.    A  wail  is  supposed  to  stand  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  for  fruit  trees,  and  an  alcove,  or  reading-room,  is  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
Portland  Placet  1835. 


Art.  VIII.  Plan  of  a  small  Garden  in  the  Town  of  Godalming^ 
Surrey^  laid  out  for  i/.  Marshal^  Esq.,  Solicitor,  by  Richard  Var- 
den,  Esq.,  Architect^  in  1833.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Varden. 

The  front  of  the  house  (y^.  81.y)  is  close  to  the  street  (a),  and 
the  back  is  towards  the  garden,  which  gradually  ascends  from 
it  to  a  paddock,  whence  the  ground  rises  rather  sharply,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  steep  wooded  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  pleasing  view  of  the  town,  and  of  a  grassy  valley  en- 
closed by  steep  copse-covered  hills,  with  the  river  Wey  winding 
through  it;  the  whole  terminating  with  the  chalk  hills  and  dim 
of  Guildford. 

The  garden  was  overrun  and  shaded  by  straggling  trees  of 
very  little  beauty,  that  gave  it  a  damp  and  cheerless  appearance. 
I  had  these  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  lowered,  for 
the  walk  to  cross  the  lawn  without  being  seen  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows ;  the  earth  was  shifted  lower  down  the  hill,  and 
formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  appearance,  when  seen 
from  the  garden,  of  the  house  being  on  slightly  rising  ground. 
This  alteration  gave  the  whole  surface  of  the  lawn  an  undulation, 
that  greatly  enlarged  its  apparent  extent. 

In^^^.  81.  a  is  the  street;  &,  the  front  garden ;  c,  the  steps  to 
the  front  door;  ^,  the  carriage  entrance.  The  house  is  at^ 
having  against  it,  on  the  lawn,  or  south  side,  a  gay-looking  red- 
striped  veranda,  the  stone  floor  of  which  is  supported  on  piers 
so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  rooms  in  the  basement,  by  an  area 
paved  with  white  glazed  tiles,  and  surrounded  by  sloping  rough 
flint  walls,  planted  with  sun  roses  (helianthemums),  and  other 
dwarf  rock  plants. 

The  garden,  on  the  east  side,  as  far  as  g^  is  enclosed  by  different 
erections,  the  outline  of  which  has  been  formed  so  as,  when 
covered  with  creepers,  to  resemble  a  part  of  an  extensive  old 
English  building.  To  this  point  the  view  is  quite  confined; 
but  over  the  wall  beyond,  which  is  finished  with  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  so  as  to  display  advantageously  the  climbing  plants 
covering  it,  may  be  seen  a  part  of  the  steep  wooded  hills  before 
mentioned. 

Between  the  points  d  h  are  visible  the  paddock,  and  a  garden 
sloping  up  the  hill,  i  is  the  coach  gate  into  the  yard  k ;  and  / 
is  a  door  for  the  horse  to  pass  to  and  from  the  paddock,  without 
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eoing  along  the  garden ;  the  path  used  being  enclosed  by  a 
Uiick  yew  hedge,  clipped  on  the  inner,  but  left  rough  on  the 
outer,  side. 

The  stable  is  at  A ;  and  the  end  of  the  building  may  be  covered 
with  passion  flowers  and  trumpet  flowers  (Passiflora  cserulea 
and  Ticoma  radkans),  to  which  maybe  added  Caprifolium jap6- 
nicum,  &c.  The  wall  between  this  and  the  street  is  covered  with 
ivy,  and  there  is  a  row  of  good-sized  horsechestnut  trees  to  hide 
the  neighbouring  buildings.  The  walls  and  fences  are  covered 
with  nearly  every  kind  of  creeping  plant  to  be  obtained,  that 
will  stand  the  winter  without  protection.  The  shrubs  are  nearly 
all  evergreens,  mostly  of  small  growth,  and  consist  of  a  great 
many  difierent  species.  Those  of  the  same  colour  of  foliage 
are  grouped  together,  in  order  that  each  mass  may,  by  its  depth 
or  brightness  of  tone,  form  a  satisfactory  contrast  with  its  neigh- 
bours. In  some  places  they  nearly  approximate,  but  in  others 
the  difierence  of  tint  is  very  great :  the  points  o  o  are  the  lightest, 
and  p  p  the  darkest ;  so  that,  when  viewed  from  the  house,  the 
former  will  appear  to  stand  strongly  out  from  the  latter,  and 
will  give  (at  least,  I  hope  so)  the  effect  of  considerable  space 
between. 

Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  walks  were  hidden,  so  that 
the  breadth  of  the  lawn,  and  the  repose  of  the  whole  scene, 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  much  glaring  gravel. 
Thus,  the  left-hand  walk  is  concealed  by  the  planting,  while 
that  across  the  lawn  is  sunk  out  of  sight  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  path  to  the  paddock  is  marked  by  a  clump  of 
American  plants  {jq).  The  beds  marked  r  r  r  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  herbaceous  flowers  and  roses.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  preserved  a  list  of  the  shrubs,  but  they  are  all  evergreen ; 
the  common  and  Portugal  laurels  being,  however,  almost  ex- 
cluded :  not  from  their  being  deficient  in  beauty,  but  because 
their  preponderance  in  gardens  is  now  so  great,  as  to  produce  a 
monotonous  effect  wherever  we  go ;  and  thic,  I  wished  to  avoid. 

Worcester^  Septj  1835. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Si/stems  of  cropping  Kitchen- Gardens  adopted  by 
the  best  private  and  commercial  Gardeners ;  toith  an  Attempt  to 
reduce  them  tojlxed  Principles.     By  W.  D.  S. 

The  subject  of  cropping  the  ground  in  kitchen-gardens  em-* 
braces  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  insertion  of  the  seeds  or 
plants,  their  after- culture,  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  and  the  sys- 
tem according  to  which  one  crop  is  made  to  succeed  another.  As 
the  discussion  of  all  these  points,  however,  would  involve  the 
repetition  of  what  is  already  well  known  to  every  gardener,  the 
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article  now  submitted  to  the  reader,  and  for  which  his  indulgence 
is  entreated,  is  limited  to  what  is  properly  called  cropping,  or 
the  succession  of  crops.  Crops,  in  kitchen-gardens,  are  put  in 
the  ground  according  to  three  distinct  plans,  or  systems,  which 
may  be  termed  suceessional  cropping,  simultaneous  cropping, 
and  permanent  cropping. 

Suceessional  Cropping  is  that  in  which  the  ground  is  wholly 
occupied  with  one  crop  at  one  time,  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  crop,  also  wholly  of  one  kind :  for  example,  onions  to 
be  followed  by  winter  turnips,  or  potatoes  to  be  followed  by 
borecole.. 

Simultaneous  Cropping  is  that  in  which  several  crops  are  all 
coming  forward  in  the  ground  at  the  same  time :  for  example, 
onions,  lettuce,  and  radishes,  sown  broadcast;  or  peas,  potatoes, 
broccoli,  and  spinach,  sown  in  rows. 

Permanent  Cropping  is  where  a  crop  remains  on  the  ground 
several  years;,  such  as  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  straw- 
berries, &C. 

To  these  modes  might  be  added,  mixed  ligneous  and  herbaceous 
cropping;  such  as  growing  herbaceous  crops  among  gooseberries, 
currants,  raspberries,  and  other  fruit  shrubs,  and  among  fruit 
trees.  The  practice  of  growing  culinary  crops  among  fruit 
shrubs  is,  however,  nearly  exploded  in  the  best  gardens;  on 
account  of  the  injury  done  to  the  shrubs,  when  they  are  young 
and  small,  by  the  roots  and  shade  of  the  culinary  crops ;  and  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  culinary  crops,  when  the  shrubs  are  grown 
up9  by  the  shade  and  confinement  which  they  produce.  For 
the  same  reasons,  cropping  between  trees  is  by  no  means  de* 
sirable  in  small  gardens,  where  the  trees  must  necessarily  be  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other ;  but,  in  the  case  of  very  large 
gardens,  such  as  those  of  commercial  gardeners,  where  trees  are 
planted  in  close  rows  at  20,  30,  or  40  yards  apart,  so  as  to 
shelter  the  ground,  the  cropping  may  be  carried  on  in  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  on  the  principles  which  regulate  suc- 
eessional, simultaneous,  or  permanent  cropping,  in  ground  wher^ 
there  are  neither  trees  nor  shrubs. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  a  system  of  cropping  is  that  of 
procuring  the  greatest  quantity,  and  the  best  quality,  of  the  de- 
sired kind  of  produce,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  labour, 
time,  and  manure;  and,  in  order  that  this  object  may  be  effectu- 
ally obtained,  there  are  certain  principles  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  guides.  The  chief  of  these  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  what  speci6c  benefit  or  injury  every  culinary  plant 
does  to  the  soil,  with  reference  to  any  other  culinary  plant.  It 
ought  to  be  known  whether  particular  plants  injure  the  soil  by 
exhausting  it  of  particular  principles ;  or  whether,  as  has  been 

lately  conjectured  by  De  CandoUe,  and  4s  some  think  proved) 
Vol.  XI L  — No.  78,  N  N 
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the  soil  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  growth  of  the  same  or  any  allied 
species,  by  excretions  from  the  roots  of  plants;  while  the  same 
excretions,  acting  in  the  way  of  manure,  add  to  the  fitness  of 
the  soil  for  the  production  of  other  species.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  as  every  one  knows,  has  long  been,  that  plants  exhaust 
the  soil,  generally,  of  vegetable  food ;  particularly  of  that  kind  of 
food  which  is  peculiar  to  the  species  growing  on  it  for  the  time 
being.  For  example,  both  potatoes  and  onions  exhaust  the  soil 
generally;  while  the  potato  deprives  it  of  something  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  reproduction  of  good  crops  of  potatoes ; 
and  the  onion  of  something  which  is  necessary  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  large  crops  of  onions.  According  to  the  theory  of  De 
CandoUe,  both  crops  exhaust  the  soil  generally,  and  both  render 
it  unfit  for  the  repetition  of  the  particular  kind  of  crop :  but  this 
injury,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  is  not  effected  by  depriving 
the  soil  of  the  particular  kind  of  nutriment  requisite  for  the 
particular  kind  of  species;  but  by  excreting  into  it  substances 
peculiar  to  the  species  with  which  it  has  been  cropped,  which 
substances  render  it  unfit  for  having  these  crops  repeated.  Both 
these  theories,  or  i*ather  perhaps  hypotheses,  are  attended  with 
some  difiiculty  in  the  case  of  plants  which  remain  a  great  many 
3rears  on  the  same  soil;  as,  for  example,  perennial-rooted  herba- 
ceous plants  and  trees.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  got  over  in 
both  systems :  by  the  first,  or  old,  theory,  the  annual  dropping 
and  decay  of  the  foliage  is  said  to  supply  at  once  general  nou- 
rishment and  particular  nourishment;  and  by  the  second,  or  new, 
theory,  the  same  dropping  of  the  leaves,  by  the  general  nourish- 
ment which  it  supplies,  is  said  to  neutralise  the  particular  est* 
cretions.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  not  very  obvious  how 
general  nourishment,  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  can 
neutralise  the  excrementitious  matter  deposited  many  feet  beneath 
the  surface ;  as  in  the  case  of  long-rooted  herbaceous  plants, 
like  the  saintfoin,  lucern,  &c.;  and  deep-rooting  trees,  such  as 
the  oak,  &c.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  these  plants  will  remain 
a  longer  period  on  the  same  soil  than  others,  the  roots  of  which 
never  go  to  any  great  depth  beneath  the  surface;  such  as  the 
fibrous-rooted  grasses,  the  strawberry,  &c.,  and  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe.  We  mention  these  things  to  show,  that  though  it  is  not 
yet  determined  which  is  the  true  theory,  yet  that  the  fact  of  plants 
injuring,  or  diminishing,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  both  generally 
and  particularly,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

In  the  absence  of  principles  founded  on  whichever  of  these 
h3^theses  may  be  true,  recourse  is  obliged  to  be  had  to  rules 
drawn  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  old  theory.  These  rules,  as  adopted  by  the  best  gar- 
deners, are  as  follows : — 
.   Crops  of  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  or  tribe, 
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or  to  the  natural  order  and  tribe  most  nearly  allied  to  tJiem, 
should  not  follow  each  other.  Thus,  turnips  should  not  fellovr 
any  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  sea-kale,  or  horseradish ;  nor  peas, 
beans. 

Plants  which  draw  their  nourishment  chiefly  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil  should  not  follow  each  other,  but  should  alternate 
with  those  which  draw  their  nourishment  in  great  part  from  the 
subsoil.  *  Hence,  carrots  and  beets  should  not  follow  each  other; 
nor  onions  and  potatoes. 

Plants  which  draw  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  ii*om  the  soil 
should  succeed,  or  be  succeeded  by,  plants  which  draw  less 
nourishment.  Hence,  a  crop  grown  for  its  fruit,  such  as  the 
pea;  or  for  its  roots  or  bulbs,  such  as  the  potato  or  the  onion; 
should  be  followed  by  such  as  are  grown  solely  for  their  leaves, 
such  as  the  common  borecole,  the  celery,  the  lettuce,  &c. 

Plants  which  remain  for  several  years  on  the  soil,  such  as 
strawberries,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  &c.,  should  not  be  succeeded 
by  other  plants  which  remain  a  long  time  on  the  soil,  but  by 
crops  of  short  duration ;  and  the  soil  should  be  continued  under 
such  crops  for  as  long  a  period  as  it  remained  under  a  permanent 
crop.  Hence,  in  judiciously  cropped  gardens,  the  strawberry 
compaitment  is  changed  every  three  or  four  years,  ttU  it  has 
gone  the  circuit  of  all  the  compartments ;  and  asparagus  beds, 
sea-kale,  &c.,  are  renewed  on  the  same  princif)les. 

Plants,  the  produce  of  which  is  collected  during  summer, 
should  be  succeeded  by  those  of  which  the  produce  is  chiefly 
gathered  in  winter  or  spring.  The  object  of  this  rule  is,  to 
prevent  too  active  and  exhausting  crops  from  followhig  each 
other  in  succession. 

Plants  in  gardens  are  sometimes  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds ; 
in  which  case  two  seed-bearing  crops  should  not  follow  each 
other  in  succession. 

These  rules,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  apply  generally  to  the 
thi*ee  difi^erent  systems  for  the  succession  of  crops ;  and  they  are 
independent  altogether  of  other  rules  or  principles  which  may 
he,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves  ;  such  as  some 
requiring  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  air,  light,  shade,  mois- 
ture, &c. :  or  from  the  nature  of  the  changes  intended  to  be 
made  on  them  by  cultivation,  such  as  blanching,  succulency, 
magnitude,  &c.  We  shall  now  notice  the  difierent  systems 
separately. 

Stf^cessional  Cropping. —The  plants  best  calculated  for  this 
mode  of  cropping  are  such  as  require,  during  almost  every 
period  of  their  growth,  the  fullest  exposure  to  the  light  and  air ; 
and  as  remain,  aUo,  a  considerable  time  in  the  soil :  these  are, 
the  turnip,  the  onion,  the  potato,  the  beet,  the  carrot,  &c.  If 
fuiy  of  these  crops  are  raised  and  brought  forward  under  tho 
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(bade  of  others,  they  will  be  materially  injured  both  in  quality 
and  quantity ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  while  they  are  merely 
germinating,  shade  will  not  injure  them.  Hence,  successiooal 
cropping  may  be  carried  on  in  breadths  of  20  ft  or  SO  ft.,  between 
rows  of  tall-growing  articles,  without  injury;  which  approximates 
this  manner  of  cropping  to  the  simultaneous  mode,  which,  where- 
ever  the  soil  is  rich,  is  by  far  the  most  profitable. 

The  timtdtaneous  Mode  of  Cropping  is  founded  on  th^  princi- 
ples, that  most  plants,  when  germinating,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  thrive  best  in  the  shade;  and  that  tall-growing  plants, 
which  require  to  receive  the  light  on  each  side,  should  be  sown, 
or  planted,  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Hence,  tall- 
growing  peas  are  sown  in  rows  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  apart;  and  between 
them  are  planted  rows  of  the  cabbage  tribe;  and,  again,  between 
these  are  sown  rows  of  spinach,  lettuce,  or  radishes,  &c.  Hence, 
also,  beans  are  planted  in  the  same  rows  with  potatoes  or  with 
cabbages  (an  old  practice  in  the  cottage-gardens  of  Scotland); 
and  so  on.  The  great  object,  in  this  kind  of  cropping,  is,  to  have 
crops  on  the  ground,  in  different  stages  of  growth ;  so  that,  the 
moment  the  soil  and  the  surface  are  released  from  one  crop^ 
another  may  be  in  an  advanced  state,  and  ready,  as  it  were,  to 
supply  its  place.  For  this  purpose,  whenever  one  crop  is  re- 
moved, its  place  ought  to  be  instantly  supplied  by  plants  adapted 
for  producing  another  crop  of  the  proper  nature  to  succeed  it. 
For  example,  where  rows  of  tall  marrowfat  peas  have  rows  of 
broccoli  between  them,  then,  the  moment  the  peas  are  removed, 
a  trench  for  celery  may  be  formed  where  each  row  of  peas  stood; 
and  between  the  rows  of  broccoli,  in  the  places  where  lettuces 
were  produced  early  in  the  season,  may  be  sown  drills  of  winter 
spinach.  ^ 

Permanent  Cropping  is  the  simplest  of  all  modes,  and  requires 
no  farther  explanation  than  what  has  been  given  in  treating  of 
the  subject  of  cropping  generally. 

Of  these  three  modes  of  cropping,  the  first  is  the  one  best 
calculated  for  poor  soils,  or  for  gardens  where  tlie  supply  of 
manure  is  limited ;  the  second  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  suc- 
cess, except  in  soils  which  are  light  and  extremely  rich ;  and 
the  third  cannot  be  considered  as  influenced  by  the  soil.  It  may 
be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  a  system  of  cropping  can  be 
carried  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  a  commercial 
garden,  on  a  large  scale,  than  in  a  private  one ;  because  in  the 
^rmer,  whenever  one  crop  is  in  perfection,  it  is  removed,  and 
sent  to  market  at  once ;  whereas,  in  a  private  garden,  it  is  re- 
inoved  by  driblets.  Hence,  in  small  gardens,  where  labour  and 
manure  are  of  less  consequence  than  economising  the  extent  of 
surface,  it  will  often  be  found  desirable  to  have  a  small  reserve 
garden,  with  several  frames,  pots,  and  other  requisites.    As  sopn* 
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as  one  plahl:,  or  a  few  plants,  of  any  crop,  in  a  condition  for  g|^* 
thering,  are  removed,  the  soil  should  be  stirred,  and  a  plant  or 
plants  (which  should  have  been  some  days  before  potted  in  pre« 
paration)  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot,  its  fibres  being  care- 
lully  spread  out,  and  water  supplied,  so  as  to  make  it  commence 
growing  immediately.  The  use  of  potting  is  to  prevent  the  plant 
from  experiencing  the  slightest  check  in  its  removal;  and,  in 
autumn,  as  is  well  known,  the  loss  of  a  single  day,  by  the  flag- 
ging of  a  plant,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

A  valuable  addition  to  this  article  would  be,  a  series  of  the 
schemes  of  cropping  pursued  both  by  private  and  commercial 
gardeners,  in  all  parts  of  the  country:  these  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  are  well  able  to  supply;  and  they  may 
rest  certain  that  they  could  hardly  render  a  greater  service  to 
their  younger  professional  brethren,  than  by  sending  articles  on 
this  subject  to  you  for  publication*  I  would  particularly  beg 
the  attention  of  your  correspondent  Mr.  Fish  to  this  sub- 
ject; and  also  that  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Errington,  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning,  Mr.  Cuthill,  and  other  writers,  who  have  already,  on 
various  occasions,  instructed  and  delighted  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine. 

Hampstead^  Jidy^  18S6* 


Art.  X.     Florictdtural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
•  newli/  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  iheuif 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementarj^ 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  '*  Encj/clopadia  of  Plants ,**  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus" 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  3^ .  6a.  coloured,  3f •  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;   4^.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.      Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley^ 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  3f.  coloured,  2^.  Sd.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

Linnsan  Society. 

Legtiminbsa^  or  Yabdcea. 

906&  TRIFO^LK^M  (Heads  of  flowers  involucred.  Leaflets  of  the  involucre  connate  at  the  bate.   TISSS 
•tackxvaa  Undl.    tinted    O  orM   ju    PaYandBdi    CaUfomia    188i    S   black  pt    Bot  reg. 

A  pretty  annual  clover,  introduced  from  California,  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  which  flowered  for  the  first  timer  in  July,  1835;  but 
ripened  no  seeds,  and  was  afterwards  lost  **  This  new  species 
belongs  to  the  curious  set  of  clovers,  whose  bracts  collect  into  an 
involucre,  like  those  of  an  umbelliferous  plant:  among  them,  i^ 
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is  by  far  the  most  showy»  with  its  cream^ooloured  flowers,  jasft 
bliishtng  where  the  suo  strikes  them."  {BoL  Reg,.,  Aug.) 

fflO&  CRATS*eUS  18987  tnaoeafdUa,  Bot  reg.  1 1884^ ;  Arix  brit  pi  SOL 

Spec,  Char.i  8fc.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  pubescent,  cuneate  at  the 
base ;  segments  linear,  serrate  with  glanded  teeth.  Bracteas  leafy, 
pectinate,  glanded,  remaining  under  the  fruit.  Fruit  solitary, 
sessile,  depressedly  spherical,  pubescent  Nut  with  a  very  thick 
shell.  Leaves  pubescent,  never  smooth,  greenish,  somewhat 
canescent,  apex  with  sharp  glandular  teeth.  Stipules  semi- 
sagittate,  serrate.  Flowers  corymbose,  subsessile.  Fruit  soli* 
tary,  sessile,  yellow,  depressed,  subpentagynous,  supported  by 
foliaceous,  glandulously  pectinate,  persistent  bracteas.  Nuts  or 
stones  5,  bony,  with  a  very  thick  shell. 

<<  Obviously  known  from  C  odoratissima  and  oriental  is,  both 
by  its  yellow,  solitary,  sessile  fruit,  to  which  a  small  number  of 
leafy  bracts  adhere  irregularly ;  but  also  by  its  regularly  pinna* 
tifid  leaves,  the  fine  toothings  of  which  are  all  tipped  with  a 
gland."  This  species  is  a  native  of  all  the  higher  mountains  of 
Greece ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  is  the  mespitbn  of 
Dioscorides ;  ^*  a  spinous  tree,  with  leaves  like  hawthorn,  fruit  like 
a  little  apple,  sweet,  with  three  hard  seeds."    (Bot.  Reg.^  Aug.) 

12928  odoratissima,  Bot  reg.  1. 1885 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  trifid  and  pinnatifid,  incisely  serrate, 
cuneate  at  the  base,  greyly  tomentose.  Fruit  spherical,  pubescent, 
containing  5  stones,  whose  shells  ai*e  thin. 

Leaves  greyly  tomentose,  afterwards  greener,  never  smooth. 
Stipules  falcate,  entire.  Peduncles  tomentose.  Fruit  brick- 
coloured,  pubescent,  subpentagynous,  with  5  bony  stones,  the 
shell  not  very  thick. 

*^  A  common  bush  on  the  hills  adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  described,  by  Bieberstein,  as 
growing  to  the  size  of  the  common  hawthorn.  It  differs  from 
C,  orienlJliis  [our  C  o.  sanguinea  Arb,  Brit.y  p.  828.],  not  alone 
in  the  colour  of.  its  fruit,  but  in  its  leaves  never  becoming 
smooth,  in  its  stipules  being  small  and  undivided,  and  in  the 
stones  that  enclose  the  seeds  not  being  particularly  thick*sided." 
{Bot,  Reg.y  Aug.) 

The  figures  of  this  species  and  the  preceding  one  are  most 
beautifully  executed  and  coloured;  and  the  specific  character  and 
description  appear  to  us  drawn  up  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
and  accuracy.  We  are  most  happy  to  see  this,  because  we  trust 
it  will  tend  to  spread  wide  a  taste  for  a  genus  of  ligneous  plants 
which  never  yet  have  had  justice  done  to  them. 

Comp^itte^  §  Ciehordcecey  $§  Uieraciete. 

•LASrOPUS  D.  Don        {Laslos,  hairy,  and  pous,  a  foot ;  in  allusion  to  the  woolly  footilallcs  to 

Its  heads  of  flowers.)  r^.  t.  340 

•soncbetdes  Dt  Dm    Sowthtstle>Iike     A  orf    au.0     Y    Armenia   ?18M   I>  eo  8w.  fl..gaitL 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  Garden,  from 
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Dr.  Fischer,  of  the  Petersburg  Garden*  ^^  The  plant  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it;  and,  were  it  not  that  it  constitutes  a  very 
interesting  addition  to  a  small  group  of  the  Cichoraceas,  we 
should  hardly  have  been  justified  in  inserting  a  figure  of  it  in 
this  work."  {Brit.  FL-Gard.^  Aug.) 

Scrophxdaridce<g.  , 

tlSOSa,  APTO'SIMUM  Bwrdu       (a,  privatiTe,  and  ptosimot,  deciduous;  captulei  remaining  long  aflec 

the  teed*  have  fallen  out.  —  BurcheU, )  £Bot  reg.  IStt 

Idepr^awim  Aire*.     dcpresced.jw«/ifm<    t^LJ    or    proetraCe   ad    B    C.O.H     ...     .,.     .., 

A  green-bouse  undershrub,  raised  by  Dr.  Lehmann  of  Ham- 
burg; and,  though  not  yet  introduced  into  Britain,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  so  in  the  course  of  the  present  or  the  next  year.  {Botm 
Beg,^  Au^.) 

Yerbenacea. 

174a  rERBE'NA  erin61dc8 

15d5l  8  Sablni  D.  Don     Sabine's    ^^or  }    Jn.o     Chile    1834    CandL   eo    Sw.fl..jard.  fi.  n  S#7 
l^his  is  identical  with  K  QulUflda  var.  eoBtricU  Lin^i.,  ootieed  in  our  VoL  XL  p.  577. 

It  is  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Verbena  Sabini; 
and  ^'  differs  from  the  normal  variety  of  ^rinbides  only  by 
its  dwarfer,  denser,  and  more  glabrous  habit,  and  rich  purple 
flowers."  It  is  a  very  general  plant  throughout  Chile,  in  dry 
exposed  situations,  from  7000  fc.  to  8000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  where  it  is  esteemed  for  its  diuretic  properties.  {Brit^ 
Fl.'Gard.^  Aug.) 

kcanthdcece. 

17M.  THUNBE/RG/J  15S38  al4U 

*S  albifl5ra  Hook,    white-flowered   i.  O  or  4     my.s     W    C    pil    Bot  mag.  S612 

This  variety  having  a  white  limb  to  the  cc^rolla,  the  flower 
forms  a  more  striking  object  than  that  of  the  species,  from  the 
greater  contrast  of  the  dark  stain  in  the  centre  with  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  accidentally  from 
seed,  but  in  what  garden  we  have  not  heard.  {Bot.  Mag.j 
Aug.)  Though  more  striking,  this  variety  is  not  nearly  so  hand- 
some as  the  species.  Both  may  be  raised  on  heat,  and  planted 
out  in  the  open  border  during  summer. 

Primtttacece. 

•450a.  DOUGLA'S/i<  LindL 

•niTilia  Umdt,     soow      ^  or  i     ap     P     JEUicky  Mountains     1837     8    t-p     ftpt  rtg.  ]888 

This  plant  was  named  by  Dr.  Lindley,  *^some  years  ago 
iBrande's  Journal^  Jan.  1828,  p.  383. ]«  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  whose  zeal  in  the  collection  of  seeds  and  dried  speci- 
mens of  plants,  And  whose  untimely  end,  have  richly  earned  for 

him  a  niche  in  the  long  gallery  of  departed  science Upon  his 

journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  April,  1 827,  in  lat.  52°  x., 
Ion.  118°  w.,  at  an  estimated  elevation  of  12,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  attracted  by 
a  brilliant  purple  patch  amidst  the  surrounding  snow.  On  ap- 
proaching it,  he  was  surprised  to  And  that  the  colour  which  had 
arrested  his  eye  was  caused  by  the  blossoms  of  a  little  plant, 
from  which  the  superincumbent  snow  had  not  yet  melted  away. 
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The  well-known  Saxifraga  oppositifolla  immediately  occurred  to 
his  recollection  ;  and  he  at  first  imagined  that  he  had  either  dis- 
covered that  species,  or  one  nearly  allied  to  it;  but,  upon  closer 
inspection,  he  perceived  that  it  was  no  Saxifraga,  but  a  genus 
apparently  new/'  Specimens  having  been  examined  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  he  found  it  closely  akin  both  to  Primula  and  An^ 
drdsace ;  but  differing  from  both  these  genera  in  its  **  ovarium, 
which  exhibits  the  greatest  instance  of  reduction  of  ovules  yet 
known  in  the  order ;  and  its  dispermous  capsule,  with  oblong 
concave  seeds,  readily  and  essentially  distinguish  it."  The  plant 
was  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  flowered 
in  1835,  and  subsequently  in  April  1836,  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  Mr,  Douglas.  It  grows  pretty  freely  in  peat  and  sand,  ripen- 
ing its  seeds  sparingly.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it 
is  kept  in  the  green-house,  only  two  plants  of  it  having  been 
raised  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  wrll  thrive  better  treated  like 
an  alpine  plant,  in  a  cold-frame.  There  is  a  second  species, 
DouglsLsia  arctica  Hook.^  which  was  collected  by  Dr.  Richardson 
on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  {Bot.  Reg.^  Aug.) 
Orchiddcece. 

854a  ONCrDIUM  [Bot  reg.  1887 

•Lanccdiittin  UndL    Lance's     £  QS     or  and  fra    If    Jajl    V.Y.C    Surinam    l)BS4    D  p.r.w. 

A  splendid  plant,  ^^  than  which  a  more  acceptable  addition  to 
the  hot*houses  of  this  country  has  seldom  been  made."  It  was 
brought  over  by  John  Henry  Lance,  Esq.,  in  1834',  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England  from  Surinam.  Dr.  Lindley  mentions  a  plant 
of  this  species  which  he  saw  in  the  rich  collection  of  epiphytes, 
belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting,  June  29.  1836, 
which  he  considered  as  the  most  perfect  instance  of  successful 
cultivation  which  he  had  yet  witnessed  among  epiphytes.  The 
plant  had  leaves  1^  in.  long,  and  upwards  of  thirty  flowers  2\  in. 
in  expansion,  with  all  the  markings  of  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
the  richest  chocolate  brown,  and  of  the  lip  of  the  deepest  violet. 
In  fragrance,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  spicy  odour  of 
that  sweetest  of  all  flowers,  Aerides  corniitum."  This  plant  was 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  on  July  9.;  and, 
as  appears  by  our  report,  p.  443.,  the  gold  Knightian  medal  was 
awarded  for  it.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  On* 
cldium  laSXiceanum  is  cultivated  along  with  other  epiphytes,  in  ^*a 
damp  hot-house  facing  the  north.  It  is  planted  in  a  iiiixture  of 
sandy  peat,  potsherds,  and  decayed  wood ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  thrives  very  well."  In  Surinam,  it-is  found  generally 
attached  to  the  stems  or  branches  of  the  tamarind,  the  sa pod  ilia, 
oi  the  calabash  trees,  appearing  to  prefer  those  to  any  other : 
however,  on  being  tied  to  the  branches  of  ithe  orange,  the  sour- 
sop,  the.  mammee,  and  even  the  Brugm^ns/a  arb^rea,  it  grew 
well  upon  them  all.  (Bot.  Reg.,  ^ug.) 
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piinctktum  Liftdl.     spotted     /( QS  or  3    an-my    Gsb  Y  and  R  spotted  wit6  R    BrasU    188     D 
Si^ikn^me :  Epldtindrum  puncUttura,  Lin.  Sp.  p.  1348.,  and  Hort  Brit.  Na  SXI3SL 

A  superb  plant,  sent,  many  years'ago,  from  Brazil,  by  William 
Swainson,  Esq.,  and  which  never  flowered  in  this  country  till 
the  spring  of  1835,  when  the  plant  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  produced  the  fine  specimen  now  figured.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  1^  ft.  to  2  ft.  long.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome,  with  the  petals  and  sepals  oblong,  wavy^ 
yellow,  the  latter  chiefly  spotted  with  red  purple.  {Bot  Reg.^ 
Aug.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

A  NEWLY  RECOMMENDED  Remedy  fir  destroying  the  Red  Spider  on  plants  is 
said  to  consist  of  syringing  the  plants  with  water  in  which  common  salt  has 
been  dissolved.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  as  much  as  can 
be  used  with  safety;,  and  it  will  be  well  to  wash  the  tree  with  pure  water  a  day 
or  two  after  the  application  of  the  salt.  {Scotsman,  April  20.  1836.) 

Three  Crops  a  Year  of  Wheat,  as  hinted  at  by  one  of  your  correspondents  in 
Vols.  X.  and  XI.,  or  of  any  other  annual  plant,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  I 
conceive  to  be  impossible.  According  to  my  experience,  the  same  sorts  of 
wheat,  sown  at  different  periods,  from  Feb.  24.  to  May  5.,  have  ripened  in 
158  da^s,  140,  122,  106,  and  the  last-sown  quantity,  on  May  5.,  in  86  days. 
Does  It  follow  from  this,  that,  because  a  crop  has  ripened  in  86  days,  and 
there  are  above  four  times  86  days  in  the  year,  that  four  crops  a  year  can  be 
obtained,  or  even  two  ?  By  no  means.  Acktnson  started  a  hypothesis  re* 
specting  the  duration  of  annual  plants,  which  i^pears  to  me  to  be  founded  on 
truth,  Uiough  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  the  letter.  It  is,  that  every 
species  requires  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  heat  to  arrive  at  maturity ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  climate,  and  the  time  of  sowing,  a  certain  period, 
more  or  less  long,  was  required  to  bring  it  to  maturity ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
the  plant  would  have  its  life  proportionally  shortened  or  prolonged.  This 
proposition,  which,  if  carried  too  far,  would  lead  to  error,  when  combined 
with  other  circumstances  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  different 
periods  of  vegetation,  may  give  rise  to  very  interesting  and  very  true  ideas  on 
the  subject, —  VUmorin,    Paris,  May,  1836. 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices* 
ENGLAND. 


Horticultural  Fetes  are  now  becoming  fashionable,  both  among  public 
bodies  and  private  individuals.  One  was  given  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens 
on  July  26.,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  persons  of  all  ranks ;  one 
was  given  at  Vauxhall  on  the  2d  of  August ;  and  several  have  been  given  by  the 
different  noblemen  and  others  who  have  villas  near  town.  We  could  mention 
a  number  of  particular  instances ;  but  this  general  notice  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose,  which  is,  to  suggest  to  proprietors  of  parks  and  villas,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  idea  of  occasionally  adopting  the  Russian 
practice  of  gi^ng  a  fete  to  all  the  neighbouring  public,  high  and  low,  without 
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escoptioB  of  rank.  Fetes  of  this  kind  used  to  be  common  in  the  ne^libi»or« 
hoocl  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  time  of  the  Empress  Catherine ;  nnd  we 
have  been  present  at  two  or  three  given  in  May,  1814*,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moscow.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  admitting  the  great  mass  of  society  in- 
discriminately into  an  English  pleasure*ground  will  startle  a  number  of  out 
readers.  They  would  destroy  every  thing:  and,  after  ali»what  is  to  be  gained 
by  it  ?  To  these  objections  we  reply,  that  the  English  public  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  it  is  represented  to  be :  but,  granting  that  it  is  at  present  rather  rude, 
admitting  it  to  scenes  of  beauty  and  refinement  will  prove  the  most  effectual 
manner  of  educating  its  feelings.  As  to  the  Question  of  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  proprietors,  we  answer,  the  noblest  and  the  greatest  of  all  gains,  either 
earthly  or  heavenly  —  that  is  the  consciousness  of  making  a  great  number  of 
people  happy.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  who  are  not  accustomed  to  take 
this  view  oi  the  subject;  and  to  others,  the  horror  of  coming  in  contact  with 
so  many  common  people  will  absorb  every  other  idea.  'Hie  ezclusirenesB 
produced  by  wealth  and  rank  is  not  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  general 
sympathy ;  and  it  shall  not  be  our  business  here  to  say  much  on  the  subject. 
We  merely  throw  out  the  hint,  as  we  would  drop  a  seed  of  a  favourite  plant 
by  the  road  side,  or  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  for  a  chance  of  its  taking 
root.  We  will  not  let  slip  the  occasion,  however,  of  stating  that  b^  far  the 
greater  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  this  country  are  most  liberal  in 
showing,  not  only  their  grounds,  but  houses,  to  all  the  public,  without  excep* 
tion,  certain  days  in  the  week  throughout  the  year.  Exhibitions  of  this  kin4i 
must  have  a  decided  tendency  to  humanise  the  feelings  and  raise  the  taste* 
This  desirable  result  will  also  be  promoted  in  the  highest  degree  by  Mr.  Bujck-^ 
kogham's  admirable  proposal,  which,  though  it  may  be  defeated  in  the  present 
parliament.,  must  ultimately  be  successful :  we  mean  that  o^  having  public 
gardens,  literary  institutions,  and  museums,  to  every  town  and  village^  or 
parish,  supported  by  all,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day  gratified  by  seeing  such  noblemen  as  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  others  who  have  villas  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  London,  throw  open  their  grounds  for  the  admission  of 
all  persons  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  former  nobleman  has  already  fre>« 
quently  shown  the  most  praiseworthy  liberality  in .  permitting  hb  princely 
grounds  at  Chatsworth  to  be  open,  on  grand  occasions,  to  the  public  of  Sbef^ 
field,  without,  we  believe,  ever  having  had  his  plants  injured  by  the  penont 
thus  admitted ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  London  public  would  be  equally 
careful  not  to  abuse  the  kindness  shown  to  them.  We  say  this  with  more 
confidence,  from  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers,  &c.,  are  spared  both 
in  the  R^ent's  Park  and  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  even  on  the  days  of 
the  horticultural  fetes,  wheu  any  person  can  obtain  admittance  to  the  latter, 
who  can  command  a  shilling.  Were  our  suggestion  acted  on,  we  abould 
advise  every  proprietor  whose  grounds  are  thrown  open  to  place  phicards  at 
the  gate,  &c.,  recommending  his  plants  to  the  care  of  the  public,  as  is  done 
in  the  public  gardens  at  Frankfort,  and  other  places  in  Germany. 

A  pjihiic  Pieanire^Garden  at  Lichfield  is  now  beginning  to  occupy  the  con- 
versation of  the  citizens,  the  influential  party  of  whom  are  not  without  hopes 
o£  procuring  the  establishment  of  one  worthy  of  the  extent  and  the  celebrity 
of  that  ancient  city. — J.  G,  Lichfield^  July  13.  1836.  An  interesting  letter 
on  the  subject  of  establishing  an  arboretum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield, 
by  J.  G.,  was  published  in  the  Slaffiirdsfare  Exanmer  of  July  6*,  which  we  shall 
probably  copy  into  a  future  Number. —  Cond* 

Cereus  speciosUsimiis, — There  is  at  present  growing  against  the  back  wall  of 
a  vinery  belon^ng  to  Mr.  Peter  Pequin  of  this  island  (Jersey)  two  plants 
of  C^eus  speciosJssimus,  one  of  which  extends  22  ft.,  and  the  other  24  ft.,  in 
length,  by  about  6 J  ft.  high ;  both  plants  being  trained  horizontally.  They 
have  been  planted  out  in  the  border  about  ten  years,  and  have  borne  a  con- 
stant profusion  of  flowers  every  year.  They  have  at  present  upwards  of  200 
flowers  and  flower  buds  on  them ;  from  30  to  40  of  which  are  expanded,  and 
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many  of  wfabh  measure  from  7  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  having  a  most  impoiing 
effect*  I  would  beg  to  observe  that  the  roof  of  the  vinerv  is  completely 
covered  with  vines,  and  that  no  artificial  heat  has  been  applied. --»  JJ^YMmf 
Saunders,     Island  of  Jersey^  Jttne  7.  1836. 

Heradeum  dsperum,  the  Siherian  Cow  Porxnep. -— This  magnificent  urn* 
belliferous  plant,  when  grown  in  good  soil,  will  attain  the  height  of  upwards 
of  12  ft.  Even  in  our  crowded  garden  at  Bayswater,  it  last  year  ( 1835)  was 
12  ft.  high  when  it  came  into  flower;  and  the  largest  of  its  radical  leaves  mea* 
sured  nearly  5  ft.,  from  the  junction  of  the  footstalk  with  the  stem,  to 
the  extremity  of  its  central  lobe.  This  year,  a  plant  reached  the  height 
of  10  ft.,  though  crowded  among  trees  and  bushes.  Its  seeds  are  now 
(July  29.)  ripe;  and  we  intend  to  distribute  them  among  our  friends:  not 
because  the  plant  is  useful,  for  we  do  not  know  any  use  to  which  it  can  be 
applied ;  but  because  it  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  rapidity  of  its  ffrowtb, 
and  the  great  size  which  it  attains  m  five  months*  The  plant  is  a  biennial,  and, 
of  course,  does  not  flower  the  first  year ;  but,  if  sown  in  July,  it  will  attain 
considerable  strength  before  winter,  die  down  to  the  ground  in  December, 
and  spring  up  again  in  thd  beginning  of  February  with  extraordinary  vigour. 
By  watering  the  soil  round  our  plant,  in  April  and  May,  with  hot  water,  so 
as  to  raise  its  temperature,  we  have  caused  it  to  grow  sometimes  at  the  rate  of 
above  an  inch  a  day;  and  afterwai'ds,by  watering  with  liquid  manure,  we  have 
had  the  foliage  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  plant  is  to  us  a  great 
source  of  enjoyment  during  the  spring  of  every  year.  We  do  not  know  a  more 
suitable  herbaceous  plant  for  the  retired  comer  of  a  churchyard,  or  for  a  giade 
in  a  wood  ;  and  we  have,  accordingly,  given  one  friend,  who  is  making  a  tour 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  another,  who  is  gone  to  Norway, 
seeds  for  depositing  in  proper  places.  We  do  not  know  any  herbaceous  plant 
that  attains  so  large  a  size  in  so  short  a  period,  unless  we  except  the  gourd 
tribe ;  and,  as  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  dock  or  a  thistle,  we  think  it  an  excellent 
plant  to  give  a  beginner  a  taste  for  the  study  of  vegetable  phenomena.  The 
plant  is  quite  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but,  if  any  distant 
reader  should  wish  to  have  a  few  seeds,  by  franking  a  letter  to  us  at  39.  Pater* 
noster  Row,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  him  a  supply. — Cond, 

The  Grapery  at  Kinmel  Park.  —  A  writer  in  the  Caernarvon  and  Denbigh 
Herald  of  July  16«,  who  ''had  the  gratification  of  visiting  Kinmel,  the  princely 
mansion  of  Lord  Dinorben  (a  nobleman  whose  name,"  the  writer  truly  ob- 
serves, *'  derives  a  far  more  splendid  lustre  from  his  patriotism  and  generosity 
than  from  his  coronet**),  was  much  delighted  with  every  thing ;  but,  when  he 
entered  the  hot-houses,  nis  "surprise  and  admiration  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch."  He  adds,  *'  I  believe  1  may  with  safety  assert  that  the  abundance  of 
grapes  in  their  different  stages  is  not,  under  an  equal  space  of  glass,  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  any  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  I  shall  give  the  dimensions  of  a  bunch 
which  1  selected  for  examination,  at  random,  without  searching  for  the 
largest.  It  was  of  the  second  succession  crop,  and  had  not  yet  reached 
its  maturity.  It  measured  across  the  shoulders  2  ft.  5  in. ;  it  was  in  leugtli 
2  ft.  6in. ;  the  diameter  of  the  leaf  was  18  in.;  and,  when  the  bunch  is  fuil 
grown,  it  will  probably  measure  each  way  about  4  in.  more."  We  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  our  correspondent  Mr.  Forrest,  the  very  skilful  gardener 
at  Kinmel  Park,  if,  af\er  the  bunch  is  ripe  and  gathered,  he  will  let  us  know 
the  weight  and  the  number  of  berries  it  contains. —  Cond, 

Forming  Meadows,  by  Inoculation^  in  One  yieflr.— The  following  particulars 
are  curious :  they  will  amuse  the  scientific  farmer,  and  be  hailed  as  an  "  im» 
portant  agricultural  discovery"  by  the  enthusiastic  and  wealthy  empirical 
practitioner.  Wedlake's  newly  invented  turf-separating  machine,  for  the  laviiig 
down  of  land  by  inoculation.  The  machine,  in  magnitude  and  general  appear- 
ance, resembles  a  straw-cutter ;  and  the  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows :  —  The 
land  intended  to  be  laid  down  should  be  perfectly  clean ;  and  it  should  be 
levelled  and  rolled ;  then,  with  the  paring'plough,  pare  the  turf  from  a  com- 
mon, waste,  or  elsewhere ;  and  place  the  turf  in  heaps,  that  the  wind  may  dry 
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it,  which  will  make  it  somrate  easier.  Put  the  turf  in  the  machine,  which 
will  separate  it  into  small  fibres.  Harrow  the  field  with  a  light  harrow  before 
you  sow  it.  Take  the  fibres,  which  have  been  through  the  machine,  in  baskets^ 
and  sow  it,  broad  cast,  over  the  land ;  after  it  is  sown,  run  a  light  roil  over 
the  field,  which  will  compress  it,  and  mat  it  together.  It  will,  by  the  above 
process,  become  a  good  meadow  the  following  year.  Turf  prepared  in  this 
manner  is  sometimes  sown  on  wheat,  intended  for  a  meadow.  It  nourishes 
the  com  while  it  is  growing ;  and,  as  the  stubble  decays,  it  becomes  a  fine 
pasture.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  turf,  select  one  of  the  most  mossy 
meadows,  and  apply  a  small  grooving  plough,  which  has  been  manufactured 
for  that  purpose,  which  can  be  drawn  by  a  pony,  and  which  will  take  off  the 
turf  about  Sin.  wide,  and  1}  in.  deep.  You  will  very  much  improve  your 
meadows  b;^  these  means ;  and  you  will  destroy  the  moss,  and  encourage  a 
new  vegetation.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  grooves,  14  in.  apart,  have 
had  the  desired  effect. 


Art.  III.     Ploughing  by  Steam* 


From  the  commencement  of  this  Magazine,  we  have  advocated  the  idea  (^ 
applying  steam  to  the  plough,  as  well  as  to  the  thrashing-machine;  and  we 
have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  this  idea  being  realised.  In  Vol. 
VI.  for  1830,  p.  106.,  a  notice  is  given  of  a  reward  offered  by  Henry  Handley, 
Esq.,  of  Culverthorpe,  near  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire  (one  of  the  M.P.'s  for. 
the  county),  of  100  guineas  for  the  invention  of  a  steam-plough.  •  Such  a 
plough,  combining  an  apparatus  for  draining  and  cultivating  bo^,  has  been 
mvented  by  John  Heathcoat,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Tiverton,  and  tried,  in  June  last, 
on  the  Red  Moss,  near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  According  to  the  local  news* 
papers,  "  about  six  acres  of  raw  moss  were  turned  up  in  a  few  hours,  and. 
turned  up  in  the  most  extraordinary  style;  sods  18  in.  in  breadth,  and  9  in.  in 
thickness,  being  cut  from  the  furrow,  and  completely  reversed  in  position ;  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sod  being  placed  exactly  where  the  lower  surface  had 
been  before." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  room  in  a  periodical  in  which  agriculture  is  kept 
subordinate  to  gardening,  either  to  describe  the  machine  (of  which  we  were 
shown  a  model  by  the  inventor,  in  1835),  or  to  give  an  account  of  what  took 
place  at  the  trial ;  but  we  shall  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  June  22.,  in  which  they  will  find  a  copious  account 
of  the  experiment  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  by  Mr.  Handlev ;  and  to  the  same 
journal  of  June  25.,  in  which  they  will  find  a  column  of  valuable  remarks  on 
the  important  benefit  likely  to  result  from  Mr.  Heathcoat's  invention;  and 
we  shall  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  a  paper,  which  has  been  privately 
circulated,  but  not  published,  eutitled  '*  Abriet  Description  of  Mr.  Heathcoat's 
Patents  for  his  Invention  of  new  or  improved  Methods  of  Draining  and  Cul- 
tivating Land ;  and  new  or  improved  Machinery  and  Apparatus  applicable 
thereto;  which  Machinery  and  Apparatus  maybe  applied  to  divers  other  usefiil 
Purposes." 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  machine,  and  varioiis  remarks  on  its  applica- 
tion, occur  the  following  paragraphs :  — 

*'  That  the  steam-engine  would,  at  no  very  distant  day,  supply  the  place  of 
animal  labour  in  agriculture,  and  become  as  mighty  an  instrument  in  augment* 
ing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  it  has  proved  in  creating  and  economising 
manufactures,  in  navigating  the  ocean,  and  in  travelling  on  land,  was  many 
vears  since  predicted  by  Franklin  —  a  prediction  reiterated  by  Davy,  and, 
latterly,  acknowledged  and  enforced,  as  a  great  desideratum  in  science,  by 
many  distinguished  agriculturists.  The  successful  application  of  Mr.  Heath<- 
coar s  invention  to  the  culture  of  bogs  —  the  most  repellent  and  obstinate  of 
waste  lands  —  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to  soils  already  in 
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calttfutkm.  Coals  are  now  procurable,  throughout  Great  Britain,  at  prices 
which  have  caused  the  steam-engine  to  be  extensively  introduced  as  a  substi- 
tute for  animal  labour  in  many  of  the  processes  connected  with  agriculture. 
Thrashing,  cleaning,  and  grindmg  com,  hay-chopping,  turnip-slicing,  &c.,  are 
BOW  performed  by  small  engines  fixed  on  &rm  premises :  even  the  chum  has 
its  steam-engine,  managed  by  the  dairy-maid ;  and  so  great  is  the  advantage 
arising  to  the  dairy-farmer  from  the  regularity  of  motion,  and  economy  pro- 
duct by  it,  that  hundreds  of  small  engines,  for  this  simple  purpose  alone, 
are  used  in  the  north  of  England  'and  in  Scotland.  But  these  are  humble 
savings  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  steam  power 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  soil  itself.  Those  agriculturists  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  valuable  subsoil  plough , 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
io^rtance  of  an  invention  which  will  enable  them  to  employ  that  Kmd  of  plough 
at  a  much  diminished  cost  per  acre.  Mr.  Smith's  plough,  with  steam  power, 
will  effect  a  revolution  in  agriculture.  Implements  of  husbandry  have  hitherto 
been  restricted,  in  form,  weight,  and  dimensions,  to  the  powers  and  manage- 
ableness  of  a  team  of  horses.  A  new  class  of  instruments  will  take  their 
place:  the  stifiest  soils  may  be  broken  up  and  pulverised  to  any  desired 
depth ;  strong  clays,  the  natural  wheat  lands,  may  be  profitably  cultivated, 
tendered  more  fertile,  and  fitted  to  bear  a  better  and  more  systematic  rotation 
of  crops. 

**  Such  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  land-owners  and  agriculturists  will 
derive  from  the  substitution  of  steam  for  animal  power  in  husbandry.  It  is 
fdso  no  slight  advantage,  in  a  national  point  of^view,  that  this  important 
change  will  be  effected,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  temporary  evils  which 
too  frequently  attend  the  application  of  mechanical  discoveries  to  existing 
arts.  This  invention  will  not  displace  a  single  human  being  from  his  accus- 
tomed healthy  occupations :  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  new  and  in- 
creased employment  for' agricultural  labourers;  it  will  restore  to  the  support 
of  man  a  considerable  portion  of  that  large  amount  of  produce  now  sacnnced 
to  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  horses ;  it  will  furnish  local  employment 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  rural  population  of  the  empire,  by  rescuing  millions 
of  acres  of  bos  and  waste  land  from  obnoxious  sterilitj'  * ;  it  will  fix  on  their 
native  soil  multitudes  of  those  poor  Irish  labourers,  who  annually  migrate  to 
Great  Britain  in  search  of  work  and  food,  or  who  are  forced,  with  numbers  of 
our  own  countrymen,  to  suffer  the  hardships  and  dangers  inseparable  from 
emigration  to  wild  and  distant  regions." 

Since  the  above  was  sent  to  press,  the  Mechanics  Magazine  for  July  30. 

*  Extract  from  the  *'  Fourth  Report  of  the  ParUamentari/  Commissioners  ap^ 
pointed  to  tngnire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several  Bogs  in  Ireland;  and 
the  practscahiiity  of  draining  and  cultivating  them  :  1814." — "The  extent  of  peat 
soil  in  Ireland  exceeds  2,830,000  English  acres."  The  instmctions  to  the 
engineers  limited  their  surveys  to  bogs  containing  500  acres  and  upwards ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  same  Report  that  the  extent  of  the  smaller  bogs  in 
Ireland  amounts  to  no  less  than  170,600  acres.  "  A  soil  covered  with  peat, 
is  a  soil  covered  not  only  with  fuel,  but  likewise  with  manure*  It  is  the  ex** 
cess  of  manure  only  which  is  detrimental ;  and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  destroy 
it  than  to  create  it.  To  cultivate  a  bog  is  a  much  less  difficult  task  than  to 
improve  a  sand.  If  there  is  a  proper  level  to  admit  of  draining,  the  larger  the 
scale  of  operations,  the  less  must  the  comparative  expense  be;  because  ma- 
chinerv  moy,  for  many  purposes^  take  the  place  of  manual,  labour  ;  and  the  trials 
that  have  been  already  made  by  private  individuals,  and  which  are  stated  in 
the  different  Reports,  prove  not  only  the  feasibility  of  the  general  project, 
but  afford  strong  grounds  to  believe  that  any  capital  expended  upon  it,  after 
mature  and  well-digested  plans,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  afibrd  a  great  and 
increasing  interest,  and  would  contribute  to  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  popii- 
lation  of  the  island." — Sir  H,  Davy  to  the  Commissioners^  Feb,  1.  181 1. 
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has  been  published,  in  which  is  a  notice  of  a  steam-plough,  projected  by  Mf^ 
Dickson,  Engineer,  9.  Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriarj'  Road,  London.  Mr. 
Dickson  says,  "  About  the  time  that  the  Leeds  railway  was  done,  when  bigh«> 
pressure  engines  were  much  improved,  the  idea  of  thrashing  by  steam  led  me 
to  think  of  making  a  portable  plough,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  land.  Now 
that  public  companies  are  forming  that  will  require  the  use  of  such  things, 
perhaps  my  old  plan  may  be  useful  to  some  of  them."  {Mvch,  Mag^  vol.  xxr. 
p.  290.) 

Mr.  Dickson  adds  that,  perhaps  ere  long,  Rteam<^loughs  will  be  **  going 
about,  and  undertaking  to  plouun  fields  for  whoever  may  desire  their  assist* 
ance,  and  with  very  little  more  preparation  than  is  now  required  to  place  a 
portable  thrashing-mill :"  which  remmds  us  of  similar  ideas  expressed  by  us  in 
this  Magazine  for  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  242 — 244.  To  this  article  we  beg  the  at- 
tention of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  Edinburgh  Chronicle  states  that  Mr.  Alexander  Craig  of  Carlton 
Street,  Edinburgh,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  American  steam*pl0ugb, 
which  costs  much  less  than  Mr,  Heathcoat's,  but,  probably,  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  for  bogs.  "  The  steam,  generated  in  a  boiler,  passes  out  through  a 
tube  leading  into  a  tubular  horizontal  shaft :  on  opposite  sides  and  near  the 
extremities  of  which  are  two  apertures  through  which  the  steam  escapes.  The 
revolving  shaft  is  contained  within  a  cylindrical  casing,  and  turns,  when  in  a 
proper  state  of  action,  about  3000  times  in  a  minute,  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  Barker's  mill.  It  is  so  simple,  that  it  can  be  put  up  and  kept  in 
operation  by  any  man  of  ordinary  ingenuity.  The  running  part  consists  of 
but  one  piece  of  cast  steel,  dispensing  with  cylmder,  piston,  valves,  crank, 
and  fly-wheel :  and  hence  its  great  cheapness."  (Mom,  Chron,,  Aug.  8.) 
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Analysis  of  Vegetablet  and  Manures. — Having  read,  in  p.  319.,  some  remarks 
on  the  value  of  bones  as  a  manure,  and  some  account  of  their  component 
parts,  specifying  that  they  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  I  consider  this  paper  to  be  only  a  seed  sown  which  mav 
produce  abundance  of  useful  information,  both  to  the  horticulturist  and  agn- 
culturist.  If  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  have  the  opportunities  and 
time  to  devote  to,  and  who  would  feel  pleasure  in,  the  experiment,  were  to 
analyse  all  the  different  sorts  of  vegetables  in  general  use,  stating  the  different 
matters  they  contain,  and  the  component  parts  of  the  different  manures,  &c. ; 
and,  also,  u  it  is  to  be  understood  that  those  manures  should  be  used  which 
contain  the  greatest  portion  of  the  same  matter  as  the  vegetable  to  be  grown, 
&c, ;  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use.  Besides  this,  it  should  be  stated  what 
influence  the  different  ingredients  have  on  the  vegetables ;  such  as  how  saline 
matters,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  chalk,  oil,  &c., 
operate. 

If  this  were  well  managed,  so  as  to  appear  in  a  small  pamphlet,  and  at  a 
little  money,  it  would  be  very  useful :  not  to  spin  the  tliread  to  a  great  lengthy 
for  the  ailvantage  of  the  book-maker,  and  the  puzzling  of  illiterate  men's 
brains.  A  man  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  is  frightened  at  the  first 
sight  of  a  large  book.  —  J.  D.  Parks.    Dartford  Nursery,  Kent,  July  24.  1836, 

Fariegated-teaved  Plants,  —  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  too  much  attention 
is  paid  by  cultivators  to  diseasedf  varieties.  I  hate  all  variegations :  they  look 
unwholesome,  and  always  give  me  the  idea  of  having  been  eaten  and  brought 
up  again.  Even  the  variegated  holly,  I  do  not  admire.  —  W,  T.  B,  Allesley^ 
Dec,  5.  1835. 

The  Formation  of  Arhoretums.  —  The  perusal  of  the  remarks  contained  in 
this  Magazine,  on  the  formation  of  arboretums,  has  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
that  they  might  be  rendered  of  immense  practical  utility  as  regards  the  intro* 
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daction  of  such  new  kinds  of  timber  trees  as  might  be  grown  to  advantage  in 
dor  country.  It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  estates,  containing  large  tracts  of 
forest,  might  be  doubled  in  value,  by  being  planted  with  either  quicker-grow- 
ing, or  higher-priced,  timber  than  they  at  present  produce.  Several  of  the 
German  species  of  Pinus  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  us,  both  from 
their  enormous  size,  and  the  superior  quality  of  their  timber.  I  have  seen  a 
French  species  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  at  Rollaston  Hall,  Staf- 
fordshire, which  far  surpasses  either  the  spruce  or  silver  fir,  or  even  larchji 
in  the  celerity  of  its  growth. 

What  splendid  results  might  we  not  expect,  could  we  grow,  ourselves,  in- 
stead of  importing,  the  costly  trees  which  produce  the  timber  used  by  cabinet- 
makers and  turners ;  and  which  we  at  present  purchase  under  the  double 
disadvantage  of  a  high  duty  and  an  uncertain  ^supply.  My  knowledge  of 
botany  is  but  slender ;  you  may  therefore  deem  the  very  idea  of  introducing 
some  of  the  trees  contained  in  the  following  list  preposterous :  but  I  may 
plead  two  excuses ;  first,  the  scanty  degree  of  information  possessed  either 
by  botanists  or  by  commercial  men  on  this  subject;  and,  secondly,  the 
number  of  species  now  naturalised  which  were  formerly  thought  tender.  It 
may  be  an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to  some  of  your  almost  innumerable 
correspondents,  whether  any  of  the  following  woods  might  become  articles  of 
British  production :  —  Mahogany,  rosewood,  zebra-wood,  camwood,  logwood, 
ebony,  tulip-wood,  satin-wood.  Botany  Bay  wood,  cork  tree.  It  is  possible 
that  I  may  be  over  sanguine ;  but  J  anticipate  not  only  the  general  use  of 
these  woods  for  furniture,  but  that  the  floors  of  our  mansions  may,  like  those 
of  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  Brussels,  consist  of  alternate  layers 
of  rosewood  and  satin-wood.  —  Y.  D.     Doncaster,  July  15.  1836. 

The  woods,  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  are  nearly  all  stove  plants  in 
this  country ;  and  some  of  them  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  idea  c^ 
their  ripening  their  timber  here  is,  therefore,  quite  chimerical ;  but,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  like  to  know  a  few  particulars  respecting  them,  we  have  given 
the  short  enumeration  below :  — 

Mahogany  (Swietenia  Mahdgojn  L.)  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cedrele^ceae,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Cedrela  odorata,  the  Bar- 
badoes,  or  bastard,  cedar.  The  tree  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellowish  in« 
conspicuous  flowers.     It  has  been  cultivated  in  our  stoves  since  1734. 

Tue  Rosetoood  (  Physocalymna  florib6nda)  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  lyythracese,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Lagerstroe^mta  indica, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  flowers,  and  general  appearance.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  about  .30  ft.  high,  and  is  not  yet  introduced. 

Zt^fro'-tuood  appears  to  be  the  name  for  a  coarser  kind  of  rosewood ;  the 
variation  probably  arising  from  soil  and  situation. 

Camivood  (B^f»hia  nitida)  is  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone, 
where  it  grows  about  50  ft.  high ;  having  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  white  or 
yellow  flowers.     It  has  been  in  our  stoves  since  1793. 

Logwood  ( Haematoxylon  campechianum)  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it 
18  much  used  for  hedges.  When  suffered  to  grow  alone,  it  makeb  a  tree  ibout 
20  ft.  high,  with  yellow  leguminous  flowers.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked, 
and  seldom  thicker  than  a  man's  thigh.  It  grows  best  in  sandy  or  peaty  soil, 
and  has  been  in  our  stoves  since  1732. 

Ebony.  The  best  black  ebony  is  the  wood  of  the  Diospyros  ^benum,  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  which  would  require  a 
stove  in  this  country.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  jB^benacese,  and  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  D,  Lotoa,  and  D,  virginiana  of  our  gardens. 

7%f  Americanf  or  yeflow.  Ebony,  which  is  the  kind  usually  employed  for 
walkingsticks,  and  sometimes  for  inlaying,  is  the  wood  of  i^rya  i^'benus,  a 
West  Indian  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  L^umin^ceae.  The  trunk  is  seldom  above  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  di- 
ameter, but  the  wood  is  very  tough  and  fles^ible. 
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7WW  •ootf<  If  \}f  this  m  tmmkv  tte  mmA  «f '  tfte  taKp  tree  <LM»dMkioii 
Vulf^lbni),  it  is  common  in  North  America,  under  the  name  of  pejyhr)  Iwit 
the  kind  here  mentioned  is  probably  only  another  rariadoa  of  Tosewaod,  soM 
Hrhae  dHTerent  in  the  veinini^. 

Sath'^wood  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Ferolaa  gtiianeasia  of  Aablat ; 
which  is  said  to  be  a  large  tree,  with  alternate  oval  loives,  and  flowers  disu 
posed  in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  is  alhbd  to  the  older 
non^ccBt  $  but  has  never  been  seen  in  a  living  state  in  Europe. 

Boiany  Bay  Wood,  This  is  probably  the  gigantic  species,  or  kind,  of  ma* 
bogany  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  Swan  River,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Australia,  mentioned  in  Vol.  XL  p.  104.  From  the  specimens  of  the  woodi 
sent  to  England,  it  appears  to  be  of  a  coarser  grain  tmm  the  oomaiion  Ma- 
hogany, and  not  so  beautifully  veined. 

^Tte  Cork  Tree  (Qu^rcus  iS^uber)  is  well  known  in  our  shrubberies  and  plea- 
iore-grounds ;  but,  though  it  stands  in  the  open  air  without  the  8l%htest  pro^ 
taction  in  this  country,  its  bark  does  not  become  in  a  sufficiently  matore  state 
to  be  used  as  cork.  —  Cond, 

The  Kincaamey  Aih,  noticed  by  Mr.  Oorrie  in  Vol.  X.  p.  364.,  is  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  tree;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  likely  to  be  propagated 
in  the  Perth  Nursery,  as  it  must  be  an  object  worthy  both  of  the  atirseryniaii 
and  the  landscape-gardener ;  especially  if  it  is  found,  after  propagi^on,  to 
retain  its  present  singular  appearance.  In  my  own  opinion,  tb€x*e  is  a  species 
of  beauty  apparent  in  the  ash,  to  which  few  trees  in  our  woods  can  lay  any 
daim,  and  to  which  even  the  lord  of  the  forest,  the  oak,  is  an  otter  stranger: 
this  beauty  does  not  confine  itself  merely  to  its  mutability  in  form,  or  to  ks 
exterior  appearance  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  but.it  cKtjtnds  itself  to  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds ;  the  former  of  which  will,  indeed,  bear  the  minutest 
inspection  without  endangering  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  which  I  have  eiK 
deavonr^  to  show  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  tree.  —  George  Mljioak. 
FiUe parmilet  Coliinet,  Sept.  \0.  }SS5. 

The  Pendency  of  the  Spray  of  the  Ash  is  not  uneXceptionably'  the  result  of- 
old  age ;  to  prove  which,  I  may  refer  to  a  number  of  ash  trees  spowirig  twa^of? 
the  rocks  imniediatelv  below  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  on'the.I)|:&e'  of  AthoFe. 
estate,  a  few  miles  nt>m  Dunkeld,  which  are  not  yet,'app^upeDtiyy  4<Vyeaca4if 
f^,  and,  probably,  not  above  30.  I  visited  thi^  place  in  the  year  >1826v  fow  tlie 
purpose  of  seeing  the  beautiful  and  romantic  waterfall  insofediatafy  ^above^ 
the  bridge;  and  I  was  struck  with  this  emblem  of  humilityifln  the  Iraea  above < 
fdhided  toj  whioh  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  ia  the  liOwne«»^klleirK>bflt<r* 
flUice*    I  may  fiirther  remarit  that  I  have  frequently <dbserved!tbe«ame>phi»fi 
nennienon>in  similar  situations,  and  under  similar  circunoatinKesb  >  (Whether itlie' 
air  is  more  ^olideroiis  at  such  places,  firom  a  draught  bdng'ftianariited'bj^'therl 
dm-reaft;  oriwiiether  the  branches  are  instinctively  attradtedtddwnwitodftfrAailj 
the  evctotibn  ^  some  sort  of  gas  from  the  waters,  whids^riii'foppdsisetoirwi 
cvimstances,  aboandsai;  a  greater  altitude ;  are  quesfioils  which  Ji4lMlliie«7et 
fo#  tli^  research  of  diose  who  are  fitter  for  the  taskv    I  tt^,mioalfipbabl)^f 
appeal  to  none  with  more  propriety  than  to  Mr.  Gorrie  himself,  for  a  sdlMorilt 
of  these  matlier«%    It  is  not  by  any  means  uncomitionr<ao  i8^e<ontyAde>efikn 
ash  tree  with  dDoopiog  branches,  while  the  other  evinces  ;>no  pT%0p^iuAilj^4d^ 
auch  a  position,  but  the  indecisive  and  wavering  ebaraotei^of  the'6n^klAMilibedt 
by- Mr.  Gorrie  is  certainly,  to  me  at  least,  a  perfect  i^ovelty.  -^  idJ'f  wttliif  v>n 
>  CuUwe  qf  Epiphytal  Orchiietg,  •^  In  looking*  over  some  ef>  ^uTilii^mbeatr^C 
the  Gairdenet'*  Magmne.,  which:  were  published  during  my  absenoeffauMeiifpey' 
I  observe  that  a  Lancashire  correspondentj  signing  hidaseir  H\P.  (mVaE  JUiL 
p:'252k%'btB  fiivouifed  your  readers  with  a  SSw  oautioliary  i^mirlisi  flpoo  a 
papier  pushed  by  ihe  on  the  culture  (Oftropioal  Or^idto,Atfhieli/mynhae&o«) 
nhspird^ent^d  [nelmaianswerinff  sooner;  '.    >    i  •       :     .•    <(i    i- r^t  r)(  t:4 'mIi 
1 '  In  asBweii td  )th«  first  part-  of  H.  P.- s  coBynudlcatioB^  I  shall  totty^ temmk-i 
tiiht,'  itt  wntiiigi  my  pep^  i  had  no  intehtion :  of  ttigbtitigt  or'  deprteiatuqg/  Iwijh 
pilAoaaA)'  )uiumdgp  wii^<^  Jotight  Jwvei  beentHQ^uiKedi^  but 'mMfy>^\kifing^ 


fofiwe  jrcnir  readen  Bttch  loaowledge  as  t  had  mtaelf  acquired  of  ^e  tuHEure 
and  hamts  of  Orehfdefle,  deducing  therefrom,  and  from  what  I  had  seen  ^ 
them  in  this  country,  general  hints  for  their  culture* 

In  his  second  paragraph,  H.  P.  tells  us,  that  many  of  the  parts  of  nature's 
harinonious  plan  are  mimitable  |  a  fact  which  I  hdieve  no  one  has  disputed ; 
bitt  he  also  teUs  us  that  we  must  not  pursue  natural  methods  in  the  culture 
of  OrchfdesB.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  make  any  comment  upon  this  assert 
tion,  and  I  leare  it  entirely  to  the  penetration  of  the  readers  of  your  Maga^ 
stne.  H;  P.  dso  boasts  of  his  coomion  sense,  though  I  candidly  avow  that  I 
do  not  thiiA  he  called  in  practice  a  very  laige  portion  of  it  when  writing 
this  paragraph. 

H.  P.  continues  with,  **  Those  Orchidetie  that  grow  naturally  on  trees  in 
the  East  or  West  Indies  are  proof  against  injury  from  excess  of  moisture.'* 
Undoubtedly  they  are  so  in  their  natural  position  on  these  said  trees ;  but 
H.  P.'s  assertion,  as  applied  to  Orchfdess  in  mould,  will  scarcely  hold  good 
in  opposition  to  the  painful  experience  of  the  most  extensire  and  successful 
cultivators,  who  yearly  see  species  dropping  out  of  their  collections,  which  their 
utmost  attention  cannot  prevent  from  rotting  off;  and,  though  many  of  the 
stronger  growing  species  become  established,  and  flower  well  in  mould,  yet 
there  are  many  which  are  lost  in  the  trial.  These  fects,  which  are  well  known 
to  all  cultivators  of  Orch(deas,  seem  to  have  escaped  H.  P.*s  notice. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  cidture  of  Orchfdese,  1  did  not  intend  to  intimate  a 
wish  or  opinion  that  the  mode  of  growth  recommended  by  me  should  be 
api^ed  to  those  species  which  were  found  to  grow  and  flower  well  under 
the  ordinary  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  this  cotmtry ;  but  to 
the  smaller  and  more  delicate  species,  which  seldom  flower,  and  which  seem 
merely  to  exUt  in  our  collections.  Nevertheless,  I  think  m  v  plan  would  apply 
even  to  the  stronger  growing  species;  for  at  Messrs.  Locldigesmay  be  seen 
several  species,  especraliy  Oncf  dium  papllio,  suspended  on  pieces  of  wood, 
flowering  most  abundantly,  and  throwing  out  its  long  white  fibres  on  every 
dkle.  And^  again,  at  Mr.  Knight's,  several  stanhopeas,and  other  genera,  may 
be  seen  flowering  in  a  smaller  state  than  they  ustudly  do  in  mould,  attached 
to  a  moist  wall ;  which  treatment,  by  exposing  the  roots  to  the  atmosphere, 
embodies  the  same  principle  as  suspending  them  on  pieces  of  wood. 

I  eould  cite  other  kistances,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
method  is  neither  impracticable,  nor  so  devoid  of  common  sense  as  H.  P. 
opines ;  and  it  nmst  be  pretty  evident  that  we  shall  not  go  far  out  of  our 
road  in  following,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  methods  of 
nature,  inimitabie  as  they  are  to  their  full  extent,  but  which  are  not  to  be 
left  entarely  out  of  view.  From  the  tenor  of  H.  P.'s  remarks,  he  appears  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  present 
day,  in  the  culture  of  Orchidese,  are  verging  on  perfection ;  but  I  am  still  of 
opmion  that,  as  regm*ds  the  cultivation  of  Orchidese,  the  science  of  horticulture 
is  in  its  infancy;  nor  do  I  stand  alone  in  this  opinion,  but  am  supported  in  it 
by  many  who  have  probably  had  as  wide  a  range  and  as  long  experience  as  H.  P. 
himsrif. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask,  why  does  H.  P.,  when  writing  upon  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  and  commenting  upon  the  writings  of  another,  withhold  bis  name  ? 
Is  it  that  H.  P.  is  ashamed  of  what  he  has  written,  or  that  his  modesty  will 
not  allow  him  to  take  the  merit  of  it  ?  In  a  work  like  the  Gardener's 
Magastttte^  devoted  to  the  extension  and  interchange  of  knowledge,  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  men  should  write  under  initials  or  a  false  name. — John 
Henchman*    Clapton^  Jan,  25.  1836. 

Ortfimg  the  Vine,  Sfc.  (p.  171.)  —  Having  seen  in  p.  171.  an  account  of 
grafting  the  vine  by  Mr.  M'Leish,  it  helps  to  confirm  my  former  opinion,  that 
the  grminff  of  the  vine  has  not,  in  general,  been  well  understood.  Mr.  M'Leish 
states  he  has  not  succeeded  previously :  I  myself  have  grafted  many,  and 
rarriy  missed.  The  principal  cause  of  non-success  is,  from  not  grafting  at  the 
time  when  there  is  the  best  chance  of  a  unfon  taking  place,  which  is  when  the 
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Mock  .is  vft  far  adtanocd  in  gronrfh  as  the  settii^  of^tbe  ihiit.  'Tbe  stode 
should  thea  be  cut  down  for  grafting,  the  scion  having  been  kept  ina  dor^ 
raant  state.  The  stock  having  been  excited,  its  sap  is  more  inspissated  or  ^hick; 
and  anitea  with  more  fiicility.  I  believe  it  has  been  proved  that  the  vine  wiH 
take  grafts  better  when  the  whole  of  the  bead  of  the  plant  is  cut  ofi^  than  When 
an  arm,  or  a  part  of  one,  is  taken  off  and  the  part  Icn  grafted.  — /.  D,  Parkin 
Bartfbrd  Nunery^  Dart/ord^  Kent,  April  13.  1836« 

Catting  large  limbs  off  the  Ftn^.— The  improper  mode  gardeners  often  use 
in  cutting  large  limbs  off  the  vine  (I  mean  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
plant  is  m  a  dormant  state)  deserves  reprobation.  A  large  branch  should 
never,  at  that  season,  be  cut  so  low  as  it  is  finallv  to  remain,  till  the  sap  is  up ; 
at  which  time  it  will  resist  the  air  penetrating  the  pores,  and  heal  over  when 
cut.  This  injudicious  mode  of  pruning  b  the  cause  of  vines  often  having  one 
side  dead  and  hard  for  some  distance  down.  Probably  Mr.  C.  Hoare,  the 
author  of  A  Treatue  on  the  Yme^  can  throw  some  additional  light  on  this.  He 
is  an  oid  friend  of  mine.  —  Id, 

The  Construction  of  Vineries,  and  the  ShrtPeUng  of  Chapes,  (p.  244.)  —  Mr. 
Jasper  Wallace  (p.  244.)  advises  the  keeping  the  roots  entirely  out  of  the 
house,  considering  the  roots  to  become  too  much  heated  when  inside ;  and 
that  this  causes  a  shrinking  of  the  berries,  which  I  conjecture  is  the  same  as 
I  have  termed  shriveling.  If  so,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  of  this  being  the 
cause;  for  my  experience  proves  to  me  that  the  disease  is  not  in  the  root  at 
all.  I  have  seen  both  early  and  late  grapes  planted  inside,  in  some  seasons 
do  <wdl,and  be  free  from  anything  of  the  kmd.  I  should  think  no  one  can  be 
persuaded  that  the  heat  of  a  vinery  at  IQP  or  80^  acting  on  the  floor  of  a  house 
could  heat  the  earth  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  roots,  if  they  om^e  eomttder 
wihat  a  tropical  climate  is,  and  where  the  vine  will  do  well.  Itli^k  vine 
doctors  are  in  a  labyrinth,  like  die  human  body  doctors^  andit  w91  take^^i 
^ood  while  for  them  to  extricate  themselves.  There  is  too  much  writinj^  firorii 
thiaory  and  conjecture,  and  taking  up  old  beaten  tracks  (and  some  of  them 
very  crooked),  without  sifting  the  matter  in  a  proper  manner;  I  am  of^eii 
surprised  to  find  how  easy  some  persons  obtain  pnzes  and  medais;  ukA  e^thei^,- 
on  a  far  more  important  subject,  sink  into  oblivion  in  Ein  insCaiii.  *^(^.  '^^ 

Culture  of  the  Potato,  (p.  373.)  —I  have  read  with  great  pleasui^  1^  rMark# 
of  >W.  M.  of  East  Ham  (p.  374.)  upon  my  communication  r^i^|>^tifig^  ^thigi 
culture  of  potatoes.  It  was  my  object  to  excite  hk^H  of  experi&^dRlffifi6^<fc]ti& 
td'publish  such  facts  as  they  had  collected,  and  by  which  they  IM^^dH^^ 
goven»ed  their  own  practice ;  for  I  thought  the  cultureof  thepot^^^ei^ltiBijiJJied 
Qiore  attention  than  it  had  recdved.  W.  M.^  however, 'Wiib  ^^^^^  Wh^^tK? 
supposes  I. 'ground  my  opinion  on  one  solitary  etpdrim^ttti^'l)  A^^e^^ihaf^ei 
itaaay^  a»d  with,  various  results ;  for  the  seasons  have,'  and^iM^^iW^ihhVfl^ 
isxflaeile&  upon  the  crop.  I  made  an  experiment  last  ^6^,  bill%%li^^h^fijf^ 
onuth^  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  not  on  the  relative  Merifdf<^fHiklM  ^(^^^ 
whdeipetatoes.  ->s'  •""'•*   ,ijn3]>'uis  A 

'iltfcpeat,  wkh  truth,  that  I  have  never  known  <<  the  d^j^'l^tv^^i  kydA^fll^ 
t.bave  heen  victy  fortunate;  but,  whether  that  evd> procee(kl*fr^  A^dldb^ 
atsfignedlli^  W*  M.,  or  from  the  one  which  I  supposed,  i]t>a<n'IJtilli6f^'0fMdW 
that  in  cutting  potatoes  for  sets  much  skill  is  necessary  (attailiablbjiTnoYi^ofi^ 
hycsomeLoldiwomen^ ;  and  I  am  fi^rther  of  ^tdion;  tha^'ft  IkMiW^hllkis^^p 
m»0&pro0eedifrxira^aiidng  the^eets  txyo  soon>  after  t^y4Fh>  aikd^^^hfidliefbM^ 
the  wound  is  seared.  —  .  '^nuilaaup  3lqaii<* 

Adv  wiUr  jDQW  igbre  19(^M,.^t  the  mfbrmation  in^  m^ ^power  4>e]ytiii|  4o  'ihe 
|lQ^ti»!calb3d  Thb  AgricidtuiiaL  Many  years  agd,  poculoes 'laeve  <m0eU«r«ii 
m  a  field,  where  it  was  certain  the  farmer  had  not  planted  them^^t^  ^  ¥»^ 
pened  to  be  an  intelligeiit-maa^/and  took  car«  of  them^'  After 4iaVhiglsalisfied 
ttimse^iOf  theitgood^uaHtyj^  heisent  some  to  the  A^u^rfjl'Boi»|V(L&rd 
€?m»ngblii^ri^  ^incm$^er^  bemg  then  the^Msident)!  Tbc;^tweml  bokHoiiid 
bjgii^^oat^,  aild>^wh«i  A^ulBx^ient  jstochr  was^promedi  t9i^ wevij  ^Hblftedl 
ot^ttei]wi^cUl»i»l)ii^iiMafia3oCtciftieBd  nf .  Ij6rdiX]Mc%tDn]s/I  gp^til4^iS 
They   came  to  me   by  the   name  Sbf" Agriculture,  and  so  I  have  always 


tolled  them.  Tfcey  are  laiige»  whiter  mealy  potatoes)  €>f  exoellent  flaveur^tafiil 
for  roasting  superior  to  any  I  ever  (wsted*  I  remember,  in  oneyeai^  (a  mott 
favouraJ[)lB  season,  when  the  land  was  also  in  an  exceUeot  state),  that  these 
potatoes  averaged  1  lb.  each.  Some  weighed  22  oz.,  and  few  less  then.  12  (mk 
i  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  W.  M.  a  few  from  my  growing  crop^  if 
he  will  favour  me  with  his  address. 

The  present  season  seems  to  be  unfavourable :  there  are  far  too  many  gaps 
in  my  field.  I  have  dug  in  several  places,  but  have  found  no  trace  of  the 
potato  or  set.  —  R,  L,    Jufy,  1836. 

Erratum^  *^  In  p.  483.  line  18.  of  a  few  copies,  delete  the  words  "  revecsecl 
hairs."  ■ 

Art.  V.     Qtietnes  and  Anstoers, 

Destruction  of  Crickets*  (p.  376.) — It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that 
birds  .  will  destroy  crickets.  Major  mentions  an  instance,  where  a  sparrow 
had  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  enter  a  kitchen,  of  its  carrying  off-  a  large 
cricket  {Major  on  Insects,  p.  231.) ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  othst 
birds  would  do  the  same.  —  J,  C.     Wimbledon^  July  5.  1836.  i! 

,  JDestroymg  Crickets  m  Hothouses,  (p.  376.)—- The  effectiveness  of  the  method 
mentioned  by  you  of  destroying  them  by  drowning  in  a  basin  of  water  baited 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  I  have  frequently  >vitnessed.  Crickets  with  mo'ace 
fikvourites,  and  my  old  chimney  is  a  fiivourite  residence  of  theiri».  By  the  side 
of  my  fireplace  I  have  a  copper  fixed,  which  is  seldom  used  but  on  wiashin^ 
days:  into  this  copper  a  number  of  them,  owing  to  the  lid  not  fitting: npecjij 
tight,  find  their  way,  and  cannot  get  out  without  help.  From  this  eirotun-* 
stance  it  is  evident  that  any  glazed  vessel  sufficiently  deep  would  answer  tiie 
purpose;  and,  no  doubt,  if  baited  with  food,  such  as  crumbs  of  bread,  it  would 
be  more  effective.  They  could  be  instantlv  killed  by  boiling  water  fiTotai'  « 
tea-kettle.  By  boiling  water  from  a  tea-kettle,  poured  on  ants'  nests^-  the 
ants  are  instantly  destroyed.  I  have  found  it  to  have  the  sanie^feetin  dtff 
sisojtkigr^he  wood  bugs  [woodlouse,  or  pill  millepede,  Armadillo^ulgktis  lA0f»^ 
and,  perhaps,  Porc^llio  sc^bra  Zra/r.,  occurs  too]  when  poured  from  the  spout 
into  the  breeding-places  (bdiind  those  blocks  in  the  comers  of  gar>d«i  mimes 
which  support  the  boards),  and  to  any  crevices  to  which  it  can  be  applied^ 
By  having.the  water  boiling,  the  insects  are  dead  in  a  moment^  without  one  con^ 
Vjulsive  struggle.-*-/.  Denson^  sen,    Waterbeach,  CaimbiigesMre,  Jvkf  20.  1836^ 

.l^^isrvps  destroyed  in  Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames,  without  Injury  to  tke  Cu^ 
cumber  or  Mehn  Plants,  —  Take  4  oz.  of  tobacco,  \  oz.  of  the  fiower  of  suipkur  $  - 
191^  ^e,suji|)hur  witJb  the  tobaeoo,  and  smoke  the  frames  with  it^  with  bellows 
andi  Mi|ii^y  in  the  usual  way.  The  sulphur  must  be  well  broken,  mud  weU  mixed 
wi|h>  4he^/t(iibaceo*  Any  leaves  which  happen  to  lie  on  the  soil  should  eithen  te 
pjfpppied  up;  iiiith;sticks^<«  taken  off.  —  Agronome^s  Nepheuh  Junefih  18S6u  ^ 
A  gardener,  who  has  been  much  troubled  with  the  thrips,  assures'us^thalr 
^Qfi^fiJM  histfinaotes  with  the.  smoke  of  sulphur  aione,  to  sUch  an  extent, 
^ij^ImU  (Wtpiants;  and  thai  on  the  following  day  he  observed  many  of<tfad 
m6f^i<^Ulv^veoii  the^dead  leaves  1  perhaps  the  tobaceo  mayiddto:  its 

^Q9^i„r-Cfmd*  ..  .i     '..•;..  .:     .v.! 

c\<^X)e^§S/^  ^  «%?«iAr<  on  the  Pine^ Apple,  (p.  375.)-*' Allow  me  to  nequesd^^om^ 
QQdeapl^ndenfi.ii*.  Qil*^  to*  fiivour  me  with  a  correct  aii8^r<to  thefoilowinif 
simple  questions :  —  ;     ;      •:    1 1         ,{°t 

Of  il.  :h  jff^^>]j.-t9UX'e:th«t  the  pines  ^  his  *'  ieiend,"^  in  Bedfordshire,  to  which 
Wri^v»d<$8,  -wove  r  entirely  clear  of  the  white  scab  at  the  time  Skerepdreedi 

t)^^tIs>'In.-iO«;Xii'Siive  th»t-fchey  are  clear, **. even. -now  ?^''  '  >:-'!  '--^  ••^j  •'*  i-jm-i 

1  *i3 J  Wl»^  .ati^ibe  >  iL.  Q%  I4/S  ofeaaoaa  fon  not  publicly  giyingi  th^  hariie^andi 

ttklresKDC hisimeod ?    His^ firieodi  surtdy^ can  have  no^o^^taoils  'i4iariiis'tiiiiii€^ 

b6>publiM^<  known^iil  h&ihaa't^eeu^s^  suceess&liiii.clefliimg^'his.jjine^hMkttf.ti^ 


4M  QfmiadHdjhutm^ 

fotiAm  frtaod  will  mat  allaw  hii  name  to  be  dven  publicly.    Qany  .-^  Did 
L<  O.  L.  srer  aak  hii  frieDd'e  permiBBioo  to  publiaD  hii  name  7 

4.  Will  L.  O.  L,  ^low  me  to  gueu  at  tbe  name  of  hu  "  mucb  respected  '* 
friend,  if  be  doea  not  chooee  to  save  me  tbe  trouble,  bjr  ^viog  the  nimia  of 
bii  rrieod  at  once  ?  If  L.  O.  lu'g  statementt  are  ccnrect,  neither  L.  O.X. 
nor  hia  IHend  have  anv  thing  to  fear.  "  Vincit  omnia  veritaa."  [Fur  deaU^g 
carriei  wery  tiling  before  it.] 

L.  O.  L.  must  recollect  that  the  fiublic  have  a  l^^itiniate  title  to  quediim 
the  dubiouB  statements  of  any  author  i  and  partkulsrly  in  a  case  like  diat  of  ' 
the  would-be  clever  L.  O.  L.,  who  evidently  nas  made  a  premature  exit  ftom  .' 
the  domination  of  the  femla. 

L.  O.  L„  I  trust,  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  assnnied  in  proposing  theab 
problems  to  him  for  solution.  ' 

If  L.  O.  L.  should  find  any  difficulty  in  a 
will  he  accept  of  the  assistance  of  a  friend? —  iVo  !bono  PuiEea, 
..Siaguhr  Vatietiet  tf  Ittdigenmu  Oat*.  —  If  ever  any  singular  larietiea  ofsmt  J 
mttve  oaks  come  in  your  way  (as  Ur,  FenneeBey%  for  eiai^le),  I  idwnU' 
\e  very  glad  of  a  specimett,  as  1  have  thoughts  of  making  .a  bo^  of  ot^  . 
■pedmenE,  bU  lean  meet  with,  together  with  their  balls  and  galls,  and  swi^ksC! 
Md  peazas,  &C.—  W.  T.  Brte.  AUfletf  Redon,  near  Cooeiiltv,  Dac.^9,' 
1935.  / 

Apy  of  our  readers,  who  may  be^md  enongh  toattend  to  Ur.  Brae's  r^i^st, 
nayetdier  send  direct  to  that  gentleman,  by  Fackwood's  ccwch,  from.ittra 
George  and  Blue  Bear,  Holbom  i  or  to  ouf  csne,  at  39.  PatomMter  RcM^  in 
which  case  we  will  forward  them  to  Mr,  Bree.  —  Cond.  .       t         I 

Mr.  FVnnetaey'B  oak, referred  to  by  Mr.  Bre«,  is  noticed  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  6S3. ; 
figi.  82.  and  63.  are  engravings  of  leaves  of  it  of  tin;  natural  size,  which  were 
intended  to  have  been  published  along  with  tbe  notice,  but  tht^  engraver  did 
not  finish  them  in  time. 

Tke  reiUuh  imular  Settle*  oa  the  under  ^e  of  oak  leaves,  mentioned  by 
ffr.  Lowndes  (Vol.  XI.  p.  691.),  Igreatly  doub^  are  not  parasitic  plants,  as  he 
fcLpposas.  I  suspect  wtiat  Mr.  Lowndes  describes  as  scales,  ore  wtiat  I,  fof 
WlUlt  of  I,  better  name,  call  oak  spangles.  Surely  thuse  are  insect  works :  I 
fliMds  spedmen  of  something  of  tiie  same  kbd,  wliich  he,  perhaps,  would  calt'' 
a'.pedm;  and,  in  truth,  it  greatly  resembles  one,  tiLoiigh  I  take  it  to  be  also  the}' 
wiorl:  of  an  insect.  I  diould  tike  to  sae  these  oak  excrescences  well  explained 
and^lustrated:  thesubject  would  make  agoodartide,  or  little  volume;  and, 
tl^ugh  ri*B  things  themselves  are  so  commou,  wc  -jrc  Htill  much  in  the  dark 
anput  dtent.  —  W,  T.  Bret.    AUedey  Rectory,  Der.  5.  1  B.3^. 

,  The  following  very  interesting  observations,  by  Di-.  Johnston  of  Berwick, ' 
bear  t^oa  die  point  in  questicm :  — ''  While  I  receive  iincomlitionallv  the  tloc- 
flW  >I^  Ibrrey,  omm  ex  ovo,  I  am  not  disposeii  to  maintain  chat  every 
uWdescrfbed  in  our  Bystana  as  ivngi,  are  disseminated  in  accordance  with 
ifc'  llany  fungi  appear  to  be  mecely  morhid  alltiaiions  in  the  struanro  pf 
T^e|ii>le :  tesrtures,  or  diseased  growths,  analogous,  in  some  respects,  ta 
me  tumours,  and  ulcerations  of  Uie  animal  syst<?ui;  iind  we  may,  perhaps, 
ftrm  MOjm  idea  of  the  nuuiner  ia  whioh  th^  lo^y  ori^uute,  by  studying 
the  'vaAon^  galls  and  excrescences  produced  ciu  j>laiita  by  insMtf.  Wa 
<^ertX  l^at  the  irritation  caused  by  the  deposition  aidcvf^jo^Ai^'  df  nj 
eg^  ^1  produce  growths  of  the  inost  curious  kind ;  aitdf  djfEei^ftci ' 
imtatiOi^  too  slight  to  be  traced,  will  occasion  very  remafkMile  d^e( 
the  appe^^ce  of  the  growths.  Thtis,  in  tti^  e^-Ieaf,  Mte  inseCCji. 
pro dtices  a. globular  smooth  bad;  aiM)theradepceMedcireijjartuinoul'i..,„ 
with  a  hai^  scarlet  coat.  The  first  is  seated  in  the  suhst^Ce  of  thg  leafiwd 
cannot  be<-temoved  without  destroying  the  texture  offihe  part;  tkeotb^ 
aeems  almost  placed  on  the  leai^  ^dcen  be  detached  witfi  facility.  Exam)^ 
•qually  ^Markable  will  occur  lOfetvry  <K»who  has  pwdany  attentibs  to  tKs 
curious  ^ftject :  and  the^wtlw.«PP«artOrbei.notleBaLuoiformand'lidti.ttn 
orgtmise^than  many  parasitical  fun^  .  fo  suppose,  therefore,  thattheWier 
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aaef  be  the  reoult  of  irriudoin  and  obatnictiaaa  ia  the  cellular  pueBctV'"'' 
or  ID  the  circulBting  juicra,  leeou  not  imreasojoable,  althou^  the  sources  of 
die  obitruction  or  irritalion  mav  be  undiocoTerable.  {Flora  o/Btrtuiet  ufMK 
Tiaeed,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  and  100.) 

Oat  Gaiii,  J^c.  —  This  ipring,  ler^al  oakf  in  this  parith  have  produced 
long  sUingi  of  bemev,  limiUr  in  a  great  degree,  particularly  in  colour,  to 
those  of  toe  pole  red  currant,  calletTthe  Champagne  currant.  I  had  neva 
observed  these  beniei  beforej  but  1  am  told  that  they  have  been  seen,  though 
they  are  not  of  (requeat  occurrence.  The  taste  of  these  burf-Uke  excFes- 
ceocea  was  insipid  and  clammj.  —  S.  L.     Surrey,  Jaly,  1836. 

Fiottt  Finiuln-  at  Tuabtr.  —  Do  jou  know  any  thing  of  the  pinaster  aa 
timber?  I  have  till  lately  been  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
worthless  of  woods ;  but  a  friend  tells  ue  that  it  produces  very  hard  good 
timber.— FT.  r.f.    AiUtles,  Dee- ^9-  ^^^. 
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Zohdon  Tfortktdtural  Sdciety  and  Gardetf.  Wi 

'  ObtetVaUims. — Stnce  the  commenceoieiit  of  the  present  month,'  the  treatber 
has  been  more  fiiTourable  to  the  growth  of  vegetaoles ;  and  we  have  had  a 
better  Mipptj  than  was  anticipated  from  the  long-continued  drought  which 
prerailed  mtheearljpart  of  the  summer.  Turnips  ere  now  BuppKed  abundantly 
and  of  good  quality,  at  a  moderate  price.  French  beans  abundant,  and  cheap 
compaml  to  the  prices  heretofore  obtained  for  then.  Peaa  are  again  plentifiJ, 
and  more  reaaonabie.  Carrots  are  also  in  good  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
Within  the  last  ten  da^t,  potatoes  hare  become  more  general  in  supply,  at 
eonsiden^jy  reduced  pncea :  quality  excellent.  All  other  articles  as  usual  at 
this  season.  We  have  had  a  considerable  importation  of  currants  iVom  Holland, 
and  greengages  from  France  (by  steam),  by  which  thesiniply  of  those  ardclea 
has  been  kept  up,and  prices,  consequently,  moderate.  Our  own  crop  of  cur- 
FQDts  and  gooseberries  has  been  good ;  but  of  plums  and  pears  we  have  but 
few  to  come,  compared  to  the  crop  of  last  season.  The  crop  of  filbOls  is' 
also  deficient  as  compared  to  thst.of  last  year.  Hie  early  varieties  of  apples 
are  plentiful :  the  latersorts,  in  theneighbourhood  of  London,  are  reported  as 
being  deficient;  so  that  we  may  expect  the  prices  to  be  maintained  throughout 
the  winter.  Of  the  crop  of  this  important  fruit  in  the  distant  counties  but  little 
is  at  present  known ;  but  the  weather  is  favourable  for  bringing  them  to  ma- 
turity; so  that  we  may  expect  them  to  be  of  good  size  and  excellent  quality, 
which  will  in  some  measure  compensate  for  shortness  of  crop  ahould  it  prevail. 
~C.  G.  M.    Augiut  22. 1836. 


Art,  VII.  The  London  Horticullural  Society  and  Garden. 
July  19.  1836.  —  JEnWSifcrf.  FlanU.  Alstrtemiria  afirea,  A.  fliva,  A. 
Nefllit;  fhlAx  Druramfindi,  seedling  Fuchsia,  six  pelargoniums,  Mfitasto- 
mentSsa,  cnllef^tioaof  rose«,Melnleucasp.;fi'om  Mr.  James  Young.  Gompho-' 
c&rpus  fruticdSus,  from  J.  F.  Manbert,  Esq.  34  specimens  of  roses,  from 
Mrs.  Marryat.  l  Man^tin  cordifolia,  Gloitnui  ilba,  fix>m  Mr.  James  Lane. 
Ctvnations  aad  picotees,  from  Mr.  T.  'Hogg.  Double  Macartney  rose,  Bia»^ 
microph'^Ib.  yellow  Noi^tte,  Jaune  Desprei,  scarlet  scented  China,  from 
E^und  JohnatoD,  Baq.    Acr^idra  Loddig^',  Euldphia  macroBt^chya,  Cym- 


1,  Cattlejd  Forbcsii,  from  John  Rogers,  Esq  .jiiii. 
•den  !•/  tlie   Sodely.  —  Quisqualis   Irdica,   Fi'iclisin 
Eficalldni/i   riibra,  i'pirLe'a  oriasfcifia,  Psoralea   macrostath^a,  tihum  longi- 


florum,  Saiiiina  villoaa,  Anomatheea  cruSnu,  "Veltheimia  viridifolia,  Scabiosa 
atrotmrpi'irEa  var.  gninditldra,  Z^plnua  Cruicksh&oksii,  JJetphfnium  chei- 
lanthuin,  C'aTanfinche  bicolor ;  Gilia  nchille<p/3/uj,  O.  tricolor ;  Collinsu  blcolor, 
Calli^ps^  Ackinaonidna ;  Ooditia  rubicCinda ;  G.  vinosa,  ilfnlope  grandiflora, 
OadanthuB  ardbicus.  Madia  flegons,  £art6nia  aiirea,  Camp&nula  m^i^ctsi 
tEnothera  macroc^rpa,  (K.  rolssourienais;  /"hlox  acuniinaia  anil  varieties, 
Stenactis  speciosa,  Horkclia  sp.  (DougL),  Lavfitera  triloba,  roses, 

fruits.  —  Clterrici.  Royal  duke,  bigarreau  gros  monstniense,  bigarreau 
(the  common),  red  heart.  Winter's  black  heart.  The  fruit  of  these  sorts 
arc  from  standard  trees.  The  royal  duke  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Siav  juke,  Ijut  ripens  in  succesaon  to  the  latter.  It  was  received  from  France, 
imJcr  the  names  of  Anglaise  tardivf,  anil  cariii:  mi/ale  tardive.  These  naiseB 
having  been  also  applied  to  other  sorts,  the  above  English  name  was  given  to 
prevent  confusion.  The  French  name  implies  an  English  origin;  but  it  has 
not  been  found  among  the  English  collections  in  the  giirden.  The  bigantmn 
groi  laoiiilrucute  is  also  called  bigarreau  Kapalhoni  and,  as  such,  was  highly' 
extolled,  as  a  new  sort,in  sorae  recent  French  publicntions  (the  Jtcvui:  //ur/K 
eole,  Ac).  It,  however,  appears  to  have  existed  before  the  name  of  ih;it  per-, 
sotrage  had  acquired  notoriety ;  for  it  was  called  Ic  gins  hi/^aircau  dr  LniicT't 
wMjimin  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  in  1806;  and  thelianm  TrLithseBfl* 
ngeiftiijDs.  its  being  in  die  possession  of  Danrs  of  Htrrtiitiuui.cn,  in  ihc.ye* 
I79il,'inida'  the  appcflation  of  LajKniiaaHi  givsw  kirtt^e.     it   ■ " 


500  Londom  HoriiaJhiral  Saeieh/  and  Qarign* 

hvg«  than  Um  oommon  fa%tffe«H  tnd  •  most  abondaiit  bearer.  WinUt's 
bUick  heart  {Wmier*g $ekmane  kitorpeliincke^  woidd  be  much  liner  m  some 
aoilfy  and  orcn  lai^er  and  sweeter  than  the  black  heart.  It  k  remarkable  for 
being  a  moit  abondant  bearer.  (Ncies  by  Mr,  T^komptonJ) 

At  a  SpedSiai  General  Meedng  neld  immediately  after  the  elJiibition,  July  9.» 
pursuant  to  notice,  the  following  article  proposed  to  be  added  to  die  By- 
Laws»  and  which  had  been  previouaiy  suspended  in  the  Meeting-Room)  was 
read  for  the  third  time,  balloted  for,  and  unanimously  agreed  to :  — 

**  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  who  shall  be  three  years  in  arrear  of  his 
annual  contributions  shall  be  considered  to  have  resigned,  and  the  council 
shdl  have  power  to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  the  Society." 

Auguti  9.  1896.— AvMnfarf.  Transactbnes  AcademisB  Natuns  Guriosorum 
of  Bonn,  Part  iL  Vol.  17^  from  the  Society. 

ExkibUed.  PkmU.  JSiica  Bowieoaa,  E.  ^xujens  [?  exsfiraens]  cocdnea,  E. 
ampuUacea,  E.  Irbydna,and  a  dahlia  (Fairbaim^  Duchess  of  Northumberluid), 
from  Mr.  J.  Fairbaim.  Camp^ula  fr&gilis,  C.  media,  C.  garg^ca,  5]p&rtiuiii 
sthn^nse,  P^s /yrunifolia,  trom  Mrs.  Marryat.  Four  iMxes  of  roses,  from 
"Mr,  S.  Hooker.  Frwit,  The  original  round  green-fleshed  melon,  and  a  brace 
of  cucumbers,  from  Mr.  CuthilL  Three  bunches  of  Muscadine  grape,  grown 
on  a  hot- wall,  without  protection,  from  Lord  Arran's  garden  at  Bognor. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Fuchsta  discolor,  Escalldnta  rubra  var. 
Alstroemeria  Hookern;  Xruplnus  Cruickshanksn,  L,  om^tus ;  Ferbena  sp.  from 
Valdivia,  Scabiosa  atropurpiirea  grandifl6ra,  Toumef6rtfVi  Aeliotropioides, 
Psoralea  ^landuldsa,  P.  macrostachya ;  Madia  elc^ans,  Clad4nthu8  arabicus, 
Oilia  acMi&rfdiia^  God^tta  rubicunda,  Potentflut  Tormentilla,  Brodie^a 
grandifldra,  Bartonia  aurea,  Nolana  suffiniticosa,  ilialope  trifida  alba.  Pent- 
stemon  rdseus,  Pyr^hrum  inoddrum  fldre  pleno,  Wistluria  sinensis,  5p&rtunn. 
acutifolium,  C^andthus  aziireus,  roses,  dahlias. 

Prizes  awarded.  —  A  Silver  Kmghtian  Medal  to  Mrs.  Fairbaim,  for  heaths. 

Banknan  Medals.'^ One  to  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  for  the  roses;  and  one  to 
Bfrs.  Itforryat,  for  the  Camp&nula  fHigilis  and  garg&nica. 

Gold  MedaU, —  At  Uus  Meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  greatest  value 
in  medals,  on  the  three  days  of  exhibition  at  the  garden  this  season,  having 
been  obtained  by  the  following  exhibitors,  thej^  had  become  entitled  to  the 
Society's  Large  Gold  Medal,  m  conformity  with  the  regulations :  Messrs. 
RoUisson,  May  14. ;  Mr.  J.  Green,  June  11.;  Messrs.  Rouisson,  July  9.  The 
regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  exhibition  of  articles,  and  the  ol^ects  for 
which  prizes  are  offered  at  the  exhibitions  in  the  Society's  Garden  for  tiie 
year  1837,  were  distributed. 

August  16.  —  Presented.  Proceedings  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  the 
13th  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  May  7. 

Exhibited,  —  Flowers.  Sinnfn^  guttata,  S.  H^lleri;  Fuchsta  globdsa,  F. 
grandiflora;  My6porum  parvifohum,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Oncidium  papflio; 
EticA  Irby^fux,  three  plants ;  J^rica  Parmentidri  r6sea,  ^rica  cerinthoides 
var.,  £rica  ret6rta,  EtlcBi  vestlta  rosea,  £rica  Hartn^ilt ;  from  Mrs.  Law- 
rence* Dahlias,  four  boxes,  ditto  seedlings ;  one  plant  of  a  seedling  Lantana ; 
from  Mr.  Salter.  Dahlias,  a  collection  by  Mr.  S.  Giiling.  EricA  Aitoniana,  and 
E.  Hartn^Ilt,  from  Mr.  J.  Fairbaim.  Epid^ndrum  frasrans,  from  G.  Barker, 
Esq.  Dahlias,  six  stands,  by  Messrs.  Chandler.  Mesadlnium  maximum, 
Penst^ria  d&ta,from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Fruits.  A  hybrid  melon,  raised  from 
the  Ispahan  and  white-fleshed-striped  Hoosainee,  from  T;  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
Ghrapes  grown  in  a  pot,  weight  1^  lb.,  from  P.  H.  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Prizes  awarded.  —  JTnightian  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for 
the  above  collection ;  and  one  to  Mr.  Loddiges,  for  the  plants  above  men- 
tioned. 

Banksktn  Medals.  —  One  to  Mr.  Salter,  for  his  dahlias,  &c.;  and  one  to 
Messrs.  Chandler. 
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Art.  I.  Nqpcs-^n  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,  visited Jrom  July  27. 
to  September  16.  1833,  during  a  Tour  through  Part  of  Middlesex^ 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent.     By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  449.) 

At  the  interval  of  nearly  a  year  we  resume  the  notes  on  our 
tour»  and  print  them  as  they  were  written  at  the  time,  on  the 
evenings  of  every  day.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  some  of  our  readers,  to  premise  that  the  time  when  these 
notes  were  made  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  value,  whatever 
that  value  may  be.  That  value  depends  entirely  on  the  prin- 
ciples developed  and  illustrated  by  the  criticisms  made  on  dif- 
ferent places  and  scenes ;  and  hence,  as  far  as  the  reader  is 
concerned,  it  matters  little  whether  these  places  and  scenes  were 
seen  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years,  before  the  time  6f  publishing 
the  remarks  dn  thetn. 

It' would  tie  far  easier  for  us  to  fill  this  Magazine  with  papers 
by: our  correspondents,  on  the  cultivation  of  particular  plants  or 
crops,  than  to  write  long  articles  in  it  ourselves ;  but  we  are 
guided  in  selecting,  preparing,  or  writing  articles  for  publication, 
solely*  by  what, we  consider  to  be  the  wants  of  our  readers, 
whether  practical  gardeners,  or  their  employers.  It  will  be  al- 
lowed, we  think,  that,  both  in  the  culture  of  flowers  and  of  culi- 
nliry  crops  and  fhiits,  the  present  race  of  gardeners  have  arrived 
at  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection;  and  their  employers,  who 
consume  or  enjoy  these  articles,  we  may  conclude,  must  be  very 
good  judges  of  tnem.  The  articles  exhibited  at  the  horticultural 
shows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loadon,  and  throughout  the 
country,  afford  such  a  proof  of  the  practical  skill  of  gardeners 
as  cannot  possibly  be  denied ;  and  the  same  shows  afford  also  a 
presumptive  proof  of  the  cultivated  taste  of  the  proprietors  in 
whose  gardens  these  productions  have  been  raised.     What  we ' 

think  both  the  employer*  of  gardeners,  and  gardeners  them- 
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selves,  most  deficient  in,  at  the  present  day,  is  in  what  relates  io 
taste  in  gardening  as  an  elegant  art;  that  is,  in  the  art  of  laying 
out  and  planting  pleasure  grounds  and  parks,  and  keeping  them 
in  order  afterwards.  Even  in  laying  out  flower  gardens,'  which 
may  be  considered  the  easiest  and  simplest  part  of  landscape- 
gardening,  the  gardeners  of  the  present  day,  and  their  employers, 
are  strikingly  deficient  Will  any  artist,  —  a  painter  or  an  archi- 
tect for  example, — at  all  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of 
composition  in  lines  and  forms,  say  that  there  is  one  flower- 
garoen  in  a  hundred  laid  out  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples ? 

With  respect  to  trees  and  shrubs,  we  would  ask  any  one  who 
has  studied,  however  slightly,  the  collections  in  the  arboretum  of 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  about  London ;  and  of  Mr.  Donald,  at  Gold- 
worth;  Mr.  Miller,  at  Bristol,  and  those  in  the  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  other  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens  in  the 
country,  how  it  happens  that  so  very  few  of  these  trees  and 
shrubs  are  to  be  found  in  gentlemen's  pleasure  grounds  ?  To 
take  one  genus,  for  example,  Cratae^gus ;  how  does  it  happen 
that  in  very  few  pleasure  grounds  more  than  three  or  four  sorts; 
are  to  be  seen,  while  in  the  arboretums  mentioned  there  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  sorts,  besides  varieties  ?  It  cannot  be  on  account 
of  the  price,  because  that  of  all  the  sorts  is  the  same;  viz,  \s  6(/. 
for  dwarfs,  and  2s  6d.  for  standards.  It  cannot  be  0)ving  to  tbe 
tenderness  of  the  sorts ;  because  they  are  all  grafted  on  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  and  all,  practically  speaking,  as  hardy  as  that 
species. 

To  what,  then,  can  the  absence  in  our  pleasure  grounds  of  $o 
many  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  might  easny  be  planted 
there,  be  owing  ?  Simply  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  thbse 
trees  and  shrubs,  among  gardeners  and  their  employers.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  either  should  recommend  plants'  that 
they  have  never  seen,  and  of  the  culture  of  which  they  cai^tipt 
know  anything,  and  the  names  of  which  they  would  not:  knoW, 
even  if  the  plants  were  brought  before  them.  The  troth 'Is, 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  gardening  among  gardehet's, 
and  a  taste  for  it  among  their  employers,  are  both  as  yet  in' their 
infancy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  two  grand  points  in  which  tlve^  gar- 
deners and  their  employeris  of  the  present  day  are  most  defici<^t 
are,  landscape  gardening  and  arboriculture ;  and  it  is  to  these  iyo 
points,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  preface  to  our  tenth  Vblutije, 
tliat  we  intend  mainly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  reader,  for 
some  time  to  come.  We  have  done  this  in  our  two  last,vblum© ; 
not,  however,  as  our  readers  will  be  aware  by  referring  to  their 
contents,  to  the  neglect  of  whatever  is  new  and  valaable  in  pbirits 
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of  culture ;  but  merely  to  the  paint  of  avoiding  the  repetition,  of 
practices  which  have  already  been  given  in  sufRcient  detail  in  pur 
Encyclop€edia  of  Gardenings  and  in  other  general  works  on  hor- 
ticulture and  floriculture. 

It  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  our  ambition  to  render 
the  Gardener's  Magazine^  not  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  already 
been  published  many  times  before,  but  a  miscellany  of  some- 
thing additional  to  what  has  been  previously  laid  before  the 
gardening  world  in  books.  A  reference  to  the  general  index  to 
the  first  ten  volumes  of  our  work  (which  will  soon  be  published,) 
will,  we  think,  show  such  an  accumulation  of  valuable  and  original 
matter,  on  points  of  culture,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
gardening  publication  whatever  ;  and  if  we  live  to  complete  a 
second  decade  of  the  magazine,  we  trust  the  general  index 
to  it  wUl  exhibit  an  equally  original  and  valuable  collection  of 
papers  on  landscape  gardening,  on  taste  as  applied  to  gardening 
generally,  and  of  articles  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  useful  and 
ornamental  planting.  Amongst  these  will  be  interspersed  a 
series  of  designs  for  laying  out  garden  grounds  and  garden 
buildings  of  every  description,  public  and  private.  Having  thus 
endeavoured  to  show  the  use  of  publishing  criticisms  on  gardens 
and  grounds,  we  proceed  with  our  tour,  having  in  our  last  article 
completed  our  remarks  on  Fonthill  Abbey. 

FonthiU  Pavilion  ;  James  Motrison^  Esq,,  M,P.  —  The  late 
Mr.  Farquhar,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  Fonthill,  determined  on 
dividing  the  estate,  and  selling  it  in  portions,  and  on  one  of  these 
he  placed  a  nephew,  and  built  for  him  a  cloth  manufactory.  At 
the  death  of  this  individual,  who  according  to  all  accounts  was 
not  blest  with  much  taste,  his  portion  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  and  the  kitchen  wing  of  the  mapsipn  built  by  Mr. 
Beckford's  father  was  turned  into  a  r^idence  for  that  gentle- 
man. This  house  is  badly  placed,  aiid  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  much  improved  by  some  immense  clumps  which  Mr. 
Farqubar's  nephew  had  planted  near  it.  The  same  individual 
had  the  beautiful  mosaic  flooring  of  the  cave  taken  up,  and,  in 
relaying  it,  placed  a  large  mariner's  compass  of  black  and  white 
marble  in  the  centre.  The  orifice  in  the  roof  of  this  cave,  by 
which  it  is  lighted,  is  unprotected  by  any  fence  or  grating,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  trap  for  the  destruction  of  men  or  other 
animals.  We  very  nearly  fell  into  it,  and  in  consequence  wrote 
to  Mr.  Morrison,  who  has  since  informed  us  that  he  immedi- 
ately afterwards  surrounded  the  opening  by  a  fence.  Mr. 
Morrison's  grounds  contain  the  larger  lakes  of  water,  some 
finely  planted  hills,  and  undulated  valleys.   The  Fonthill  kitchen- 

{ garden  also  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  property ;  but  it  is  now 
et     Mr.  Morrison,  no  doubt  impressed  with  the  state  of  utter 
ignorance  into  which  the  labourers  of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
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sunk,  has  established  a  charity  school  in  the  building  which  Mr* 
Mortimer  used  as  a  manufactory,  and  in  which  all  children  are 
educated  who  choose  to  attend* 

At^.  80. — Wardour  Castle  ;  The  Earl  of  Arundel. — This  place 
takes  its  name  from  the  very  fine  ruins  of  the  original  castle ; 
but  the  modem  mansion  is  a  plain  Grecian  edifice  with  wings, 
without  a  portico  to  its  main  entrance,  and  not  only  objectionable 
as  a  piece  of  architecture,  but  as  unconnected  with  the  grounds 
either  by  mural  appendages,  or  sufficient  woody  scenery.  It 
contains  a  Grecian  chapel,  which  is  much  admired;  but,  for 
our  own  taste,  we  have  never  seen  a  chapel  either  in  Italy  or 
England  in  that  taste  which  can  be  compared  with  those  in  the 
Gothic  manner.  The  situation  of  the  house,  though  not  marked 
by  nature,  is  yet  good  with  reference  to  the  whole  place,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  as  seen  from  it.  Looking  from  the  garden 
front,  there  is  a  very  nobly  wooded  ridge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
which  forms  the  boundary  to  the  landscape  on  the  left,  and  to  the 
right  other  woods,  corresponding  in  extent,  though  on  less  ele- 
vated ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wooded  ridge  is  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  and,  in  front,  a  lawn  of  great  extent 
leads  the  eye  to  an  artificial  river.  The  fine  feature  of  the 
place  is  the  terrace  walk  or  drive,  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  side  of 
the  wooded  ridge.  It  is  as  fine  a  thing  of  the  kind  as  is  to  be 
met  with  any  where ;  and  being  open  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  completely  sheltered  rrom  the  north  and  north-east,  it 
forms  an  admirable  winter  walk,  or  drive.  It  has  been  ori- 
ginally planted  with  oaks,  silver  firs,  elms,  beeches,  hollies, 
and  some  other  trees,  with  a  general  under-growth  of  laurel ;  so 
that  in  the  winter  season  it  must  be  particularly  cheerful.  The 
views  from  it,  down  the  steep  grassy  slopes  between  the  trees  to 
the  ruins,  the  modern  house,  the  extensive  lawns,  and  the  water, 
^here  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage),  or  over  the  trees  to  the 
distant  country,  with  the  hills  in  the  horizon,  are  grand,  varied, 
and  interesting.  In  these  views,  Fonthill,  and  the  tower  at 
Stourhead,  are  striking  objects.  The  soil  is  perfectly  dry,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat,  in  which  every  thing,  es- 
f>ecially  laurels,  seem  to  grow  with  astonishing  luxuriance.  The 
aurels  are,  indeed,  too  conspicuous  objects,  and  in  many  places 
they  form  a  line  much  too  formal  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
walk.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  this  formality  by 
introducing  rhododendrons  here  and  there  in  the  margin,  which 
is  so  far  good ;  but  the  only  effective  method  is  to  open  glades 
of  turf,  and  to  exhibit  these  glades  stretching  far  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hill.  The  great  beauty  of  a  regular,  broad,  and 
avowedly  highly  artificial,  walk  of  this  sort,  consists  in  the  con- 
trast produced  by  the  irregularity  of  the  scenery  on  each  side  of 
it.     The  descent  from  this  terrace  to  a  grotto,  and  thence  to  the 
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ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  is  fine  and  highly  interesting.  The 
ruins  exhibit  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian,  the  latter  pro* 
bably  being  added  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Many  of  the  old 
yews  and  hollies,  which  were  formerly,  it  is  said,  cut  into  the 
forms  of  soldiers  on  guard,  still  remain.  Near  the  castle  is  a 
banqueting  room,  most  nobly  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
who  have  free  admission  to  the  grounds  at  all  times,  and  who 
here  find  a  large  well  furnished  room  in  which  to  take  their  re- 
freshments, and  a  person  to  wait  upon  them.  There  is  a  smaller 
room,  with  a  dining  table,  for  the  accommodation  of  any  party 
who  may  wish  to  dine  by  themselves,  and  in  the  large  room  are 
numerous  small  tables,  chairs,  and  sofiis,  in  the  manner  of  the 
rural  cofiee  houses  of  France  and  Germany.  Both  rooms  are 
very  appropriately  ornamented  with  prints  of  all  the  principal 
old  castles  in  England.  There  are  also  panels  of  looking- 
glasses,  and  two  fire  places.  The  attendant  lives,  and  has  her 
kitchen,  in  the  floor  below.  Near  the  ruins  is  an  extensive  piece 
of  grotto  scenery,  put  up  by  the  same  individual  who  executed 
the  grotto  at  Fonthill  and  that  at  Oatlands.  His  name  was 
Josiah  Lane,  and  he  was  a  native  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Tis- 
bury,  in  the  workhouse  of  which  he  died  last  year,  at  a  great  age  I 
He  was  perfectly  ignorant,  but  certainly  had  a  genius  for  this 
kind  of  construction.  He  used  to  do  all  the  work  with  his  own 
hands,  and  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  two  guineas  a  week;  but, 
like  other  money-getting  men  with  ill  regulated  minds,  he  never 
thought  of  making  provision  for  age.  Another  good  feature  in 
the  grounds  of  Wardour  Castle  is  the  American  garden,  which 
contains  some  good  old  specimens,  especially  of  arbor  vit8s,  red 
cedar,  tulip  trees,  and  white  spruce,  and  a  hemlock  spruce  40  ft* 
high,  the  trunk  of  which  is  3  ft.  across  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  There  are  some  very  large  rhododendrons  and  azaleas, 
and  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  them,  and  of  other  American 
trees  and  shrubs,  are  being  added  from  time  to  time.  The 
shrubbery  walk,  which  leads  to  the  American  ground,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  platanus,  Turkey  evergreens,  and  Luc- 
combe  oaks,  cedars,  Portugal  laurels,  &c. ;  and  here,  and  ia  a 
part  of  the  American  ground,  a  number  of  species  of  pines  and 
firs  are  introduced.  They  are  numbered  with  cast-iron  numbers, 
which  we  regret,  because,  by  putting  the  names  to  them  at  length, 
they  would  be  read  by  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  come  every 
year  to  see  this  place;  and  thus  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  such 
trees  might  be  spread  throughout  the  country.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  dislike  more  about  a  gentleman's  seat,  than  to  see  the 
same  forms  of  hothouses,  and  the  same  modes  of  numbering 
plants  adopted,  which  are  common  in  nurseries,  excepting  always 
the  kitchen-garden,  in  which  they  are  appropriate.  The  kitchen- 
garden  here  is  divided  into  compartments  by  beautiful  grass 
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walksi  OS  gravel  is  scarce  and  dear.  The  approaches  to  this 
place)  boto  from  the  Liondon  and  Bath  road,  and  the  road  from 
liiiidoni  are  remarkably  good,  and  their  commencement  is  indi- 
cated by  very  picturesque  and  substantial  Gothic  cottages,  said 
to  be  buill  from  designs  by  the  present  lord,  who,  with  his  lady,  are 
much  attached  to  gardening  improvements.  The  family  being 
at  present  in  Rome,  the  place  b  not  kept  up  as  it  is  when  they 
are  at  home. 

On  our  way  to  Salisbury  we  were  repeatedly  reminded  not  only 
of  the  necessity  of  guide  posts,  but  that  they  should  be  formed  of 
solid  letters,  with  open  intervals.  So  violent  was  the  storm,  and  so 
dark  the  nighty  that  we  could  hardly  see  the  road ;  and,  taking  the 
wrong  turn  at  Wilton,  we  went  round  by  Old  Sarum ;  thus  ta- 
king a  very  dangerous  road,  and  one  which  was  more  than  five 
miles  round.  The  tree  at  Old  Sarum,  under  which  the  elections 
used  to  be  made,  was  blown  down  the  same  night. 

Aug.  SI.  and  Sept,  1. —  The  Mount,  7iear  Wilton;  J.  H. 
Fiooks,  Esq.  —  This  is  a  pretty  little  villa,  recently  built,  and 
laid  out  by  the  proprietor,  a  gentleman  who  is  very  ex- 
tensively, employed  as  a  land  agent,  surveyor,  architect, 
landscape  gardener,  builder,  and,  in  short,  as  an  adviser  in 
most  descriptions  of  rural  business.  He  has  also  extensive 
brick  fields,  and,  till  lately,  farmed  on  a  large  scale;  one 
of  his  concerns  being  a  renter  of  the  grounds  on  which  sheep 
fairs  are  held.  Mr.  Flooks  holds  two  fairs,  one  at  WiltoD^ 
and  the  other  at  Britford.  The  former  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
JEk)gland,  and  is  held  in  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  near  Mr. 
Flooks's  bouse.  This  field  is  laid  out  into  ninety-six  compart- 
ments, parallelograms,  like  the  beds  of  a  garden,  separated  bv 
main  and  subordinate  grass  walks.  In  the  centre  of  the  field, 
where  the  two  main  walks  cross  each  other,  is  a  small  portable 
wooden  house,  in  which  Mr.  Flooks  sits  three  or  four  days, 
both  before  and  while  the  market  is  being  held,  with  a  plan  of  it 
before  him,  in  order  to  let  out,  either  entire  compartments,  or 
any  part  of  them,  to  farmers  or  dealers  who  have  sheep  to  ex- 
pose for  sale.  For  this  purpose  he  has  a  number  of  clerks  and 
assistants,  who,  like  aid-de-camps  on  a  field  of  battle,  are  con- 
tinually running  to  and  fro.  The  compartments  are  either  let  to 
farmers  for  their  lives,  or  singly  at  so  much  per  day,  per  market, 
or  per  year.  This  mode  of  letting  has  brought  Mr.  Flooks  into 
personal  contact  with  all  the  principal  sheep  dealers  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  with  almost  every  farmer  within  a  circuit  6f 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  diameter.  We  have  seen  the  list  of  bad 
debts  made  amongst  these  men,  in  sums  from  one  shilling  to  two 
.or  three  pounds,  the  names  arranged  alphabetically;  and  it' is 
really  frightful  from  its  magnitude.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
wicker  hurdles  (from  800  to  1000  dozen,  and  four  times  that 
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number  of  shores  and  shackles,  that  is,  stakes  and  ties)  on  the 
field,  to  divide  the  ninety  compartments  into  ten  subdivisiotis  each  t 
so  that  900  persons  may  have  900  separate  flocks  exposed'  for 
sale  at  the  same  time.  There  are  usually  from  90,000  to  100,000 
sheep  penned  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Flooks's  house  is  a  model  of  comfort,  convenience,  and 
arrangement  within,  and  the  external  elevation  is  plain,  but  in 
perfectly  good  taste.  In  the  grounds  his  object  has  been  to  dis-* 
play  specimens  of  different  descriptions  of  garden  ornaments, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Italian  open  parapets  formed  by  tiles. 
The  first  hint  for  these  Mr.  Flooks  took  from  Lord  King's,  at 
Oakham  Hall,  near  Cobham,  noticed  in  a  former  volume  ;  but 
he  has  greatly  varied  them  in  consequence  oT  having  his  own 
brick  and  tile  works,  in  which  he  can  have  a  variety  of  forms 
moulded  at  pleasure.  Some  of  these  parapets  are  9  in.  in  thick- 
ness, and  others  only  4  in.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  cost  in  this  neighbourhood  does  not  exceed 
6d.  the  superficial  foot.  The  cost  of  the  others  varies  from  9d.  to 
l5. ;  the  coping,  in  these  cases,  being  brick  and  tile ;  but  when 
the  coping  is  of  stone  or  composition  the  expense  is  greater. 
Mr.  Flooks  having  introduced  this  description  of  parapets,  and 
also  grass  steps  to  terraces,  they  are  at  present  quite  the  fashion 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  generally  happens  in  similar 
case^,  they  will  no  doubt  be  often  applied  in  situations  where 
ijiey  ftce  by  no  means  appropriate.  This,  however,  only  shows 
the  natural  love  which  exists  of  variety  and  beauty,  and  it  ought 
to  afford  hints,  both  to  architects  and  their  employers,  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuitable,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  store  their  minds  with  ideas  on  the  subject. 
For  exmnpfe,  a  gentleman  may  have  a  Gothic  house,  like  thid 
beautiful  villa  erected  at  Wilton  for  Lord  Pembroke's  steward,  and 
may  wish,  afler  seeing  those  of  Mr.  Flooks,  to  have  some  garden 
fences  of  an  architectural  character.  His  first  impression  would 
doubtless  be  to  imitate  them ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  it  would 
occur  to  him,  that  their  appearance  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ornaments  of  his  house ;  in  other  words,  though  cott- 
nected  locally,  they  would  be  disconnected  architecturally  ^nd 
artistically,  and  would  not  indicate  that  unity  of  system,  or  of 
working  of  the  same  mind,  which  is  necessary  in  the  productions 
,of  every  art  to  constitute  a  whole.  What  is  he  to  do  then? 
^Either  mvent  forms  corresponding  with  those  displayed  in  the 
pmamental  part  of  his  house,  or  have  recourse  to  the  established 
f  fqrms  of  that  particular  variety  of  Gothic  architecture  ih  which  it 
^ji^  built.  Mr.  Flooks  has  covered  his  walks  with  a  gravel  almost  lis 
^b^utiful  as  that  of  Kensington,  which  he  has  been  at  the  expense 

^of  bringing  from  a  considerable  distance,  with  a  spirit  which  We 
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wbh  we  could  see  greater  evidence  of  among  his  wealthy  and 
titled  neighbours. 

Sept*  2. — Stonehenge.  •—  This  ruin  of  what  may  be  considered 
a  primeval  temple  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of  devotion,  or 
of  instruction  (for  all  these  we  consider  to  be  essentially  the 
same),  affords  some  good  hints  for  garden  buildings  on  a  large 
scale.  A  circle  of  pmars,  whether  square  or  round,  on  a  large 
scale,  joined  by  massive  architraves,  either  with  or  without  cor- 
nices, is  a  noble  and  imposing  object,  and  would  be  so  even  if  the 
pillars  were  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  Roman  cement. 
Such  an  ornament  might  form  a  fine  termination  to  a  wooded 
hill ;  and  we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  which  would  produce 
so  grand  an  effect  for  so  small  a  sum.  The  ruins  of  Stonehenge, 
though  exceedingly  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
are  very  deficient  in  architectural  interest.  The  cause  is  their 
utter  want  of  masonic  forms  and  manipulations :  if  ever  the  chisel 
and  the  rule  were  employed  on  these  stones,  all  evidence  of  it  is 
now  gone.  To  be  convinced  of  the  grand  effect  of  masonic 
forms  in  giving  architectural  interest  to  ruins,  we  have  only  to 
recall  to  mind  the  smallestportionof  any  of  the  buildings  of  an- 
tiquity, which  we  have  seen  in  Greece  or  Italy,  and  compare 
them  with  these  gigantic  fragments.  On  every  square  inch  of 
the  surface  of  the  former,  there  is  the  impress  of  human  labour, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  employment  of  mind.  Here  we  are 
obliged  to  search  for  this  evidence,  by  convincing  ourselves,  that 
so  'many  stones  could  not  be  placed  on  end  by  chance ;  and  that, 
though  not  equidistant,  yet  still  they  are  so  placed  as  to  form 
something  like  regular  figures.  On  examining  the  stones  we 
find  they  are  of  three  different  kinds ;  viz.  the  larger  stones  of 
sandstone,  the  smaller  of  granite,  and  two  or  three  stones,  in  par- 
ticular situations,  of  two  varieties  of  limestone.  This  shows  that 
they  have  been  brought  from  different  places,  but  still  there  is 
wanting  that  mathematical  regularity  and  uniformity  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  masonry ;  and  we  conclude  by  wondering 
how  savages,  that  did  not  know  how  to  hew,  could  contrive  to  set 
such  stones  on  end,  and  put  other  stones  over  them.  We  state 
this  as  first  general  impressions :  after  considering  them  iarther, 
observing  the  tenons,  and  the  corresponding  mortises,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  subject,  and  on  the  countless  number  of  years 
that  they  must  have  stood  there,  we  yield  to  the  probability  of 
their  having  been  originally  mOre  or  less  architectural. 

We  met  here  with  an  artist,  Mr.  Browne  of  Amesbury,  author 
of  An  lUttstration  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  kind  of  covered  wheelbarrow,  the  bottom  of  which  formed 
his  seat;  a  box,  which  served  as  the  feet  of  the  wheelbarrow, 
protected  bis  legs,  and  kept  his  feet  from  the  ground,  while  from 
the  sides  and  back  were  continued  up  glazed  canvas,  so  as  to 
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form  a  complete  box.  In  the  sides  are  two  very  small  circular 
panes  of  glass,  serving  as  spy  holes.  The  machine  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  other  rural  artists.  In  Mr.  Browne's  work,  he 
considers  Stonehenge  to  be  erected  before  the  flood,  and  Abury, 
a  similar  monument,  to  have  been  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Adam,  after  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise,  as  a  **  remembrance 
of  his  great  and  sore  experience  in  the  existence  of  evil." 

Wilton,  -—  There  is  a  great  taste  for  floriculture  in  this  ancient 
little  borough  town,  and  the  mayor,  Mr.  Blackmoor,  is  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Salisbuiy,  Devizes,  and  several  other  Horticultural 
Societies.  We  were  much  gratified  with  the  conversation  of  this 
gentleman,  who  is  not  only  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  but  a  man 
of  general  good  taste.  Mr.  Flooks  introduced  us  to  several  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wilton,  who  had  neat  gardens,  and  we  found  that 
pinks  and  carnations  were  their  favourite  articles  of  culture.  The 
garden  of  Mr.  Hetley  deserves  notice  for  a  sunk  flower-garden, 
surrounded  by  a  turf  terrace,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  interruption  by  the  flowers  of  the  views  from  the  windows. 
The  descent  to  the  flower-beds  is  by  steps  of  turf,  such  as  Mr. 
Flooks  has  introduced  in  his  own  garden,  and  also  in  the  new 
architectural  flower-garden  at  Longford  Castle.  The  other 
parts  of  the  grounds  here  have  some  beauties,  and  many  faults, 
the  chief  of  which  is  formality.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  add 
variety  and  intricacy,  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  show  how  this  might 
be  done  on  some  future  occasion. 

The  garden  of  Mrs.  ■  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  straight 

canal  of  running  water  which  passes  through  it,  the  sides  of 
which  are  formed  of  oak  plank ;  the  surface  of  the  adjoining 
ground  is  varied  by  flower-beds.  The  walks  through  the  other 
parts  of  the  grounds  are  so  contrived  that,  by  walking  over  them 
certain  numbers  of  times,  the  extent  is  a  mile,  half  a  mile,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  against  a  wall,  an  iron  strap  is  fixed, 
pierced  with  holes,  beside  which  is  a  pin  suspended  by  a  small 
chain ;  so  that  the  pedestrian,  by  moving  the  pin  from  one  hole 
to  another  every  time  he  passes  by,  knows  exactly  the  extent 
of  the  walk  he  has  been  taking.  Some  years  ago,  when  in  very 
bad  health,  we  used  to  do  the  same  thing  at  Bayswater,  but  in  a 
much  smaller  garden.  Such  exercise  is  by  no  means  so  beneficial 
as  that  in  which  the  mind  is  engaged  as  well  as  the  body ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  walking  along  a  public  road,  or  through  a  town,  or, 
best  of  all,  digging,  hoeing,  or  watering  in  a  garden. 

Wilton  House;  Earl  of  Pembroke.  —  Part  of  this  building  has 
been  changed  to  the  Gothic  style,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  James  Wyatt.  There  is  an  entrance  porch  for  carriages  to 
drive  under;  in  all  cases  a  source  of  great  comfort.  Through  a 
lobby  we  proceed  to  an  entrance  hall  open  to  the  roof,  like 
that  at  Fonthill,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  flight  of  five  or  six 
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nibspSy  which  lead  to  a  cloister,  which  sarrounds  a  square  open 
court  This  cloister  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  antique 
sculptures,  including  statues,  busts,  therms,  and  relievos.  We 
believe  there  is  scarcely  a  more  extensive  collection  in  Englaiul 
than  that  in  this  cloister,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
though  there  are  more  costly  articles  in  the  sculpture  galleries 
at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Deepdene.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
rooms,  and  in  particular  the  saloon,  which  is  a  double  cube  of 
30  ft.  on  the  side.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  coved,  and  the 
measurement  of  30  ft.  is  not  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice,  but 
to  the  highest  part.     The  views  from  the  windows  to  the  grounds 

{;ive  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  park,  because  the 
atter  is  too  much  crowded  with  trees  near  the  house,  and  be- 
cause there  is  an  architectural  seat,  very  improperly  placed  as  a 
termination  to  a  short  broad  walk,  conveying  the  idea  to  a 
stranger  that  there  is  a  public  road,  or  some  interruption,  or 
object  to  be  concealed,  behind.  The  view  to  the  Palladiaa 
bridge,  and  that  to  the  fine  old  cedars  is  good,  and  is  heightened 
in  effect  by  the  rising  grounds  in  the  distance,  well  clothed  with 
wood.     The  view  from  the  library  to  the  architectural  flower- 

frarden  is  the  best  of  its  kind ;  in  the  centre  walk  there  is  a 
ountain,  and  it  terminates  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  in  a  building  from  a  design  by  Hans  Holbein,  which  was 
once  the  entrance  porch  to  the  house.  It  is  in  the  impure  Gre^ 
cian  style  of  that  artist's  time.  In  descending  from  the  house 
to  the  grounds,  the  first  cause  of  regret  is  the  want  of  an  archi- 
tectural basement,  but  ill  atoned  for  by  placing  some  pedsst^Is 
and  vases  on  the  naked  grass.  The  flower-garden  alluded  tp 
has  an  excellent  general  eflect ;  the  descent  to  it  is  by  a  bpoad 
flight  of  steps  from  the  library,  and  it  has  on  cme  side  an  jOpeQ 
pillared  building,  elevated  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  wholp 
garden,  and  of  the  park  scenery  beyond.  This  scenery  censisis 
chiefly  of  cedars  in  the  foreground;  and  their  effect,  in  connexipd 
with  the  fountain,  and  with  the  vases  and  other  objects  ia  4he 
flower-garden,  has  a  grand  and  Oriental  air.  The  walks  in  ^e 
garden  are  bordered  with  yew  tree  boards  rounddd  on  the  edgesj 
instead  of  stone :  these  have  been  found  to  last  t^i  years  wjlihr 
but  repair.  The  beds  are  overgrown  with  shrubs  or  otherwise 
in  an  unsuitable  state,  the  family  not  having  jsesided  here  fpfl 
several  years.  To  have  the  proper  efiect,  such  a  gardei).  ou^t 
to  be  planted  with  low  growing  flowers,  eadi  compartm^t.  ^ 
tnass  of  one  sort,  and  every  sort  removed  as  soon  as  it  goes  out 
of  flower,  and  supplied  by  another.  The  garden  wopld  th^H 
be  looked  down  upon  like  a  carpet  from  the  library^  and  from 
the  tei:!race  walk  which  borders  it  on  two  sides.  Proceeding  fh>m 
this  garden  to  Holbein's  porch,  there  is  a  str%>  of  shrubbery  on 
the  righty  the  front  of  which  is  exceedingly  well  managed^.,  in 
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respect  to  the  variety  of  outline  bj  the  formation  of  bays  and 
recesses.  The  treed  and  shrubs  are  of  common  kinds,  but  the 
finest  sorts  might  be  introduced  in  the  same  style  of  disposition. 
What  we  jgreatly  approve  of  is,  that  there  is  no  dug  space  in 
front  of  this  shrubbery,  the  turf  losing  itself  under  the  branches. 
There  is  not,  as  we  have  shown  at  length.  Vol.  XL  p.  412.,  a 
greater  deformity  in  modern  gardening  than  that  produced  by 
digging  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  and  planting  roses  and 
flowers  in  them,  which  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the 
roots  of  the  shrubs,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  air  and  shade 
produced  by  the  intermixed  trees,  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
sickly.  It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  never  to  be  departed 
from,  that  no  rose  bush  or  flower  should  ever  be  planted  but  in 
open  airy  situations  where  they  would  come  to  perfection.  This 
would  greatly  limit  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  do  what  he  did  in  the  way  of  cultivating  flowers  well. 
Surely  there  is  no  one  who  has  attended  to  this  subject  who  will 
not  allow  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  pleasure- 
ground  scenery  to  get  rid  of  those  tawdry  borders  of  sickly 
straggling  flowers,  leaving  nothing  in  their  place  but  turf  and 
shrubs,  or  for  a  few  years  while  the  shrubs  were  young,  shrubs 
on  a  dry  surface  !  We  have  long  tried  to  effect  this  innovation, 
and  if  we  could  only  succeed  in  doing  so,  we  are  sure  we  should 
equally  benefit  gardeners  and  their  employers,  and  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  every  country  seat. 

There  are  a  great  many  fine  cedars  in  the  park  here,  seven  of 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  first  planted  cedars  in  England, 
and  are  reckoned  to  be  about  160  years  old.  The  largest  is  a 
bush  rather  than  a  tree,  with  a  trunk  only  5  f);.  or  6  ft.  in  length, 
hvtd  18  ft.  6  in.  hi  circumference  at  the  ground.  It  divides  into 
numerous  upright  growing  branches  of  nearly  equal  size,  and 
thus  forms  a  large  orbiculate  bush  about  70  fl*  high.  From 
this  description  it  will  appear  to  be  a  tree  of  no  marked  cha- 
t^cter.  There  is  another  rather  higher,  with  a  straight  trunk; 
and  regularly  placed  branches,  which,  though  a  fine  and  stately 
tree,  has  also  nothing  remarkable  in  its  character.  Most  of  the 
other  trees  have  assumed  grander  and  more  picturesque  forms, 
soMe  of  their  branches  having  taken  the  character  of  arms,  and 
having  "Stretched  out  to  a  considerable  distance.  All  of  these 
freed'  bear  abundance  of  cones,  which  fall,  or  the  seeds  drop  from 
Ihcim,  and  germinate  in  abundance  among  the  grass  below;  a 
terjrgood  hint  to  nurserymen  to  sow  the  seeds^^f  .the  pine  and 
fir  tribe,  with  hardly  any  covering  of  soil,  and  to  shade  them 
ftom  )he  sun. 

^  Standing  on  the  Palladian  bridge,  and  looking  towards  another 
bridge  on  the'  same  river,  the  channel  of  the  water  appears 
Much  too^  stmight,  formal,   and  unvaried.     The  other  bridge 
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appears  to  terminate  the  water,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  cul  de 
sac.  Some  trees  hanging  over  the  margin,  and  some  stones  and 
gravel  deposited  along  the  water  line,  would  remove  this  evil  to 
a  certain  extent  The  bed  of  the  river  is  shallow,  and,  notwitb* 
standing  the  clearness  and  rapidity  of  the  stream,  is  covered 
with  weeds,  which,  forming  a  nidus  for  insects,  supply  abundance 
of  food  for  fish.  In  general  the  grounds  may  be  stated  to 
be  too  much  covered  with  trees ;  so  that  the  idea  conveyed,  in 
which  ever  direction  we  look,  is  that  of  a  place  of  limited  ex- 
tent There  is  a  very  good  kitchen-garden ;  the  walls  and  hot- 
houses of  which  are  exceedingly  well  managed  by  Mr.  Witt, 
who  grows  most  excellent  pine  apples,  peaches  and  grapes.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  such  a  man  is  not  furnished  with 
the  means  of  keeping  his  place  in  the  order  in  which  it  ought  to 
be.  In  the  pineries,  he  has  introduced  on  the  front  flues,  shallow 
troughs  throughout  their  whole  lenjzth ;  formed  by  edgings  of 
Roman  cement  These  are  kept  filled  with  water  in  warm 
weather,  and  difiuse  a  genial  moisture  throughout  the  whole 
house.  By  using  stable  urine,  ammoniacal  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  would  be  diffused  along  with  the  moisture,  which  would 
nave  a  tendency  to  destroy  insects,  and  yet  promote  vegetation* 
Mr.  Witt  has  hitherto  had  the  greatest  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount in  growing  his  pines;  but  he  has  lately  erected  ,two  good 
houses,  which  will  diminish  his  labours,  and  no  doubt  increase 
his  success. 

Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Wilton  had  the  right  of  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  park,  but  they  are  now  en- 
tirely excluded,  and  can  only  by  a  very  especial  favour  procure 
a  sight  of  the  house  or  grounds.  The  inhabitants  are  quite 
aware  of  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  them  in  excluding 
them  from  their  ancient  rights  of  walking  by  the  side  of  the  river 
in  the  park ;  but  so  powerful  is  a  wealthy  &mily  in  a  small  coun- 
try place,  that  neither  the  corporation  of  Wilton  united,  nor 
any  individual  among  them,  would  incur  the  risk  of  reclaiming 
the  public  right. 

There  is  a  steward's  house  here,  and  near  it  a  group  of 
labourers'  cottages,  which  afford  a  fine  example  of  what  may  be 
called  the  better,  and  best,  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  first  is 
very  good,  but  it  is  tame,  without  boldness  and  freedom,  and 
without  having  the  characteristics  of  the  Tudor  style  fully  de- 
veloped. The  labourers'  cottages  are  singularly  bold,  pictur- 
esque, and  free  in  their  general  effect,  and  all  their  details,  such 
as  chimney  shafts,  mouldings,  mullions,  doors,  &c.,  developed 
to  perfection.  The  gardens  round  these  cottages  are  beautifully 
kept ;  those  in  front  are  full  of  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  those  behind  are  large  and  well  stocked  with  vegetables.' 
The  occupiers  are  men  employed  in  the  grounds  at  W'ilton. 
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The  steward's  house  is  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  pleasure  ground, 
enclosed  with  a  wire  fence,  in  imitation  of  the  fence  of  wood,  or 
hazel  rods,  shown  in  fig,  622.  Encyclopedia  of  Gardenings  2d 
edition.  The  adoption  of  such  a  form  in  wire  we  maintain  to 
be  in  bad  taste,  for  the  following  reasons*  Either  a  fence  ought 
to  be  architectur&I,  and  avowed  as  a  component  part  of  the 
landscape,  or  it  ought  to  be  incidental,  and  rendered  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible  consistently  with  its  use  as  a  barrier.  Now 
a  wire  fence  can  never  be  rendered  architectural,  because  there 
can  be  no  architecture  without  considerable  bulk  or  dimensions. 
To  be  inconspicuous  it  ought  to  have  consisted  simply  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  supported  by  a  few  perpendicular  lines,  or  of  per- 
pendicular lines,  supported  by  a  few  horizontal  ones.  Here, 
however,  as  in  the  figure  above  referred  to,  the  wires  cross  each 
other  like  network ;  and,  as  if  these  were  not  enough,  they  are 
bent  round  at  top,  so  as  to  render  them  still  more  conspicuous 
to  the  eye  than  if  they  presented  network  without  a  border. 
The  best  description  of  wire  fence,  whether  for  parks  or  pleasure 
grounds,  is  that  in  which  strong  iron  uprights,  shaped  like 
swords,  are  inserted  in  the  ground  in  masonry,  so  firmly  as  not 
to  require  bases ;  the  breadth  of  the  blade  of  the  sword,  being 
across  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fence,  and  its  hilt  in  the  ground. 
Connect  these  swords  by  horizontal  wires,  not  all  of  one  size,  but 
with  the  slightest  wire  at  top,  and  increasing  in  size  towards  the 
ground.  If  hares  are  to  be  excluded,  smaller-sized  wires  near 
the  ground  must  be  introduced  between  the  large  ones.  This 
we  consider  as  forming  the  most  inconspicuous,  effective,  and 
durable  of  iron  fences. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Introduction  of  Single  Trees  in  Park  Scenery. 

By  Mr.  R.  Glendinnimg. 

My  remarks  in  the  present  article  will  be  confined  to  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  introduction  into  parks 
of  single  trees ;  as  regards  the  individual  species  or  variety,  the 
formation  of  masses  by  their  ultimate  proximity  when  advanced 
in  growth,  and  disposition  at  sufficient  distances  from  one  another 
to  admit  of  their  entire  development.  What  has  principally 
given  birth  to  these  remarks,  are  the  ol^ections  which  have 
arisen  to  enclosing  large  portions  of  ground  for  the  formation  of 
groups,  and  the  expense  attending  their  enclosure.  Iron  has 
been  recommended  to  protect  single  trees,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively employed  in  enclosing  large  plantations ;  but,  though  I  am 
an  advocate  for  iron  fencing  generally,  when  used  in  surrounding 
large  masses  of  plantation,  yet  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  to 
individual  trees  appears  to  me  somewhat  questionable.  A  group 
will  of  itself  give  abundant  density  for  the  end  in  view ;  but, 
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wbedier  tiogle  trees  in  a  young  state,  thus  imperceptibly,  or  vhat 
is  tedioically  styled  iaviaibly,  fenced  with  ircHi  rods  and  wire,  be 
sufficiendy  important  as  objects  in  extensive  grounds,  I  very 
macfa  doubt  In  order  to  give  single  trees,  newly  planted,  the 
necessary  imposing  character,  I  would  prefer  protecting  them 
with  oak  boxes,  which,  properly  made  of  seasoaed  timber,  will 
endure  for  S5  or  30  years;  after  which,  no  fence  will  be  requi- 
site, unless  for  the  very  tender  species.  The  following  figures 
(8*.  and  85.)  will  show  two  ways  by  which  trees  may  be  pro- 
tected from  deer,  &c.,  by  oak  boxes.  Fig.  84.  will  be  the  most 
expensive,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  Joining  the  top  and  bottom 
rails  to  Uie  upright  posts  by  mor- 
tises. Whichever  form  is  adopted, 
I  would  recommend  the  wood  to 
be  smoothly  planed  and  properly 
painted,  in  order  to  increase  its  dura- 
.  bility.  I  would  also  recommend  every 
tree  to  have  the  botanical  name,  and 
the  year  when  planted,  engraved  or 
stamped  on  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  as  in  ^.  86.,  and  nailed  to 
each  box.  This  would  prevent  any  future  uncertainty  as  to  the 
name  and  age  of  the  tree.     Cedars  and  other  86 

evergreen  trees,  which  it  is  desirable  should 
at  ^  ages  have  their  branches  sweeping  the 
sround,  may  be  protected  with  iron  hurdles, 
&stened  tt^ether  with  bolts  and  nuts;  so  that 
at  any  future  time,  as  the  branches  extend 
themselves,  other  hurdles  may  with  facility  be  added,  so  as  to 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  circle  on  which  the  tree  stands. 

Suppose,  then,  any  particular  part  of  an  approach  to  a  house 
was  naked,  imd  that  the  object  was  simply  to  clothe  it,  and  to 
add  to  its  botanical  interest  and  importance  i  and  that  this  was 
to  be  done  with  single  trees  only  :  —  to  carry  this  intention  into 
effect,  the  principal  object  would  be  "  to  prevent  variety  from 
degenerating  into  confusion,"  by  a  judicious  connection  of  the 
species  employed,  without  repetition  of  them  at  random.  This 
object,  I  think,  the  dotting  exhibited  In  j%.  87.  will  accomplish, 
if  the  trees  planted  are  those  enumerated  In  the  annexed  list. 
To  commence  and  continue  an  unbroken  botanical  representation 
in  a  park  would  be  absurd ;  but  to  explain  why  it  would  be  so 
must  be  the  subject  of  another  communication. 
Bicton  Gardens,  April  l*.  18S6. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  pursue  the  subject  of  land- 
scape-gardening, and  what  may  be  called  botanical  planting, 
throu^  all  its  various  ramifications,  as  they  occur  in  actual 
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practice.  We  wish  also  that  others  would  take  up  the  sidbrjec^ 
so  as  to  cooperate  with  our  intentions  as  expressed  in  p.  501 ,  502. 
*—  Cond* 

1»  Liriod^ndron  Tulipifera. 

2,  T.  hitegrifolia. 

3,  T.  fl^va. 

4,  T^lia  europae^a  pubescens. 

5,  e.  parvif61ia. 

6,  e.  aurea. 

7,  e.  61ba. 

8,  e.  riibra. 

9,  e.  platjyhf^Ua. 

10,  e.  laciniata. 

11,  JWg^mio/raxinifoliuin. 

12,  Paviaflava. 

13,  camea. 

14,  macrost^ya. 

15,  discolor. 

16,  rubra. 

17,  ^^cer  tatdricum. 

18,  (ypulus. 

19,  stnatum. 

20,  jolatanoides. 

21,  Pseudo-PI&tanus. 

22,  macrophyllum. 

23,  rubrum. 

24,  eriodirpum. 

25,  monspessulaoum. 

26,  spicatum. 

27,  /^latanoides    lacini- 
atum. 

28,  Kolreuterta  pankttlaita. 

29,  ilt^Ti^ftf  glanduldsa^ 

30,  Gledltschia  monosp^rma. 

31,  h6rrida. 

32,  cnmus  rubra  p^ndula. 

33,  i^^s  sylv&tica  incisa. 

34,  s.  ferruginea. 

35,  americana  purpurea. 

36,  (^uercus  Shhet. 

37,  gramuntia. 

38,  Tadxin. 

39,  coccinea. 

40,  -^gilops. 

41,  Prinus. 

42,  Cerris. 

43,  C.  exoni^nsis  nova. 

44,  ^all6ta. 

45,  Phellos. 

46,  Liquid&mbar  Styraclflua. 

47,  Castanea  v^sca. 

48,  Pldtanus  orientklis. 

49,  or.  cuneata. 

50,  occidentalis. 

51,  Salisburta  ndiantifolia. 

52,  53,  54,  three  pines  of  sorts. 
b5y  C^rus  Libani. 
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Art.  IIL    Design  Jbr  lading  out  the  Garden  of  a  Tavern^  novo  build' 
ingt  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Gravetendf  in  Kent.    By  £•  B.Lamb, 
Etq.»  Architect.   With  a  Lut  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  recommended 
Jbr  planting  the  Garden,     By  the  Conductor. 

I  SEND  you  a  plan  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  tavern  I  am 
now  erecting  in  Kent,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  laid  out.  Some 
little  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  on  account  of  the 
expensci  was  the  only  reason  for  not  adopting  this  plan  in  all 
its  details ;  but  the  general  outline  has  been  retained,  and  the 
gardeners  are  now  proceeding  with  it.  You  will  perceive  from 
the  plan  (/^.  88.),  that  it  occupies  a  very  limited  space ;  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  all  I  could  of  that  space,  the  object 
being  to  create  as  much  variety,  and  lay  out  as  many  walks  as 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  breadth  and 
apparent  extent. 

The  letters  w.  £•  n.  s.  show  the  cardinal  points.     The  ground 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  road  leading  to  a  lofty  hill,  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  most  extensive  view  is  obtained,  and 
which  is  the  great  resort  of  the  public  during  the  summer.     On 
the  ei^t  it  is  bounded  by  the  foot  of  this  hul ;  on  the  south  by 
ground'  intended  for  building  on ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  roaa 
from  Gravesend.     The  tavern  (a,  in)!gS8.)  is  approached  from 
the  road  by  a  gradual  ascent,  and  at  the  back  is  a  sunk  area,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  circular  bed  for  flowers,  and  beyond 
this  is  a  sloping  bed  for  flowers.    It  was  found  necessary  to  place 
the  house  considerably  below  the  garden,  as  a  great  ascent  to 
such  a  place  of  business  from  the  public  road  is  always  objec- 
tionable.    On  each  side  of  the  sloping  bed  is  a  path ;  that  on 
the  north-east,  leading  from  the  house,  and  communicating  with 
the  ball  and  refreshment  rooms,  &,  and  with  the  north-east  en- 
trance.    The  path  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  area  commu- 
nicates with  the  garden,  &c.    The  south-east  angle  of  the  ground 
is  about  4  ft.  above  the  sunk  area.     The  paths  ascend  gradually 
to  this  part,  and  continue  winding  in  various  directions  through 
the  grounds,  varying  in  width  as  occasion  requires.      At  the 
pavilion,  c,  a  greater  width  of  path  is  necessary,  as  a  greater 
number  of  persons  are  likely  to  congregate  there.     A  sunk  path 
and  tunnel  is  shown  at  d^  d^  and  the  ground  planted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  conceal  this  path  from  most  situations.  The  ground 
over  the  tunnel  and  the  banks  of  the  path  being  planted  to  give 
as  much  appearance  of  extent  as  could  be  obtained  without 
totally  shutting  out  the  means  of  communication  for  servants ; 
and  so  as  to  give  them  a  general  view  of  the  visitors  to  the 
grounds  from  the  refreshment  rooms,  b.     At  the  south  end  of 
the  gi*ound  there  are  two  bowers  for  refreshments,  &c. ;  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  ground  are  distributed  seats,  benches,  &c« 
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The  sloping  banks  of  the  paths  approaching  the  tunnel  are 
planted  in  a  wild  manner;  and  the  tunnel  is  built  with  flints, 
rootSi  chalky  and  other  rough  materials,  strongly  joined  together 
with  concrete ;  and  various  creeping  plants  are  sufiered  to  grow 
over  it  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  give  a  rather  wild,  but  yet  not 
neglected,  appearance.  You  will  perceive  I  have  taken  the  idea 
of  this  tunnel  from  your  plan  for  a  public  garden,  p.  13. 

Henrietla  Street^  Brunswick  Square^  Jan.  19.  1836. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  selected  for  Mr.  Lamb's  design  for  the 
Tivoli  Gardens  are  chiefly  evergreen  shrubs  and  small  flowering 
trees,  as  being  more  likely  to  be  ornamental  throughout  the 
year  than  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  and  timber  trees.  It  is 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  latter  would  grow  faster.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  plants  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  fl:. ;  but  no  peat  soil  will  be  required,  as  only  the  com-* 
monest  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  recommended.  The 
plants  may  be  planted  at  the  most  irregular  distances,  as  the  in- 
tention is  to  produce  a  picturesque  combination,  rather  than  a 
gardenesque  one ;  that  is,  rather  than  one  in  which  all  the  plants 
stand  singly. 


I.  Principal  lAfU 


Kain 
nan. 


Naof 


1.  Qu^cus  riex      -  -  3 

5.           Cerris  dentata  -  7 

10.  Junlperus  virginilina  -  8 

13.  Thuja  ocddentalis  -  5 

14.  orientalis        -  -  7 

16.  CSipr^isus  sempervlrens  -  7 

17.  8.  horizontalis  -  3 
20.  PInus  Pindster  -  -  8 
S5.  Xaurus  n6bilis  .  -  7 
27.  riex  iiquifdlium  -  -  3 
31.  i^hdmnus  i^lat^rnus  -  14 


32.  CTlex  europae^flor^pleno  1 1 

33.  iS'pdrtium^unceum    -    -    3 

34.  yirgatum        -        -     1 

35.  Photinia  serrulata  -     1 

38.  Auctiba  J2Li^6vL\c3i  -    2 

39.  -4'rbutu8  CTnedo  -    6 

42.  jRhodod^ndron  sp.        -    4 

43.  Phill/rea  sp.        -         -    5 

44.  Zrigustrum  vulgare  semper- 

virens 

45.  lucidum 
51.  Yitcca  gloridsa 
61.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera 

64.  Ac^  Cpalus 

65.  monspessul^num    - 

66.  .^sculns  rubic^nda 


Price 

Tree. 
t,  d, 
1  0 

1  6 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 

2  0 

3  0 

0  6 

1  0 

2  6 

1  6 

2  0 
-1  6 

2  0 

5  0 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 
1  6 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0  6 
2  6 
2  6 

1  6 

2  0 
2  0 
2  6 


No.  in 
Plan. 

68. 
69. 
71. 
85. 
86. 
88. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 

102. 
103. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
110. 
111. 
113. 
114. 
118. 


No.  of 
Trees. 


Pavjfl  rubra         -       -  1 

flkva           -          -  2 

Kdlreuteria  paniculfkta  1 

Rhus  typhina    *          -  1 

Sophora  japonica          -  1 

Cytisus  Xabumum       •  3 

alpinus        -         -  9 

Robinia  Vs^-A,  umbracul.  1 

yiscdsa        -         -  1 

hfspida       -          -  1 

Colutea  arborescens    -  1 

Gleditschia  sinensis     -  1 

horrida       -         -  1 

G3mQn6cladu8  canadensis  I 

Cercis  canadensis         -  1 

i^mygdalus  comm.  ma- 

crocdrpa                -  3 

^rmeniaca  vulgaris      -  1 

C6rasus  Pseudo-Cerasus  I 

serrulata               -  1 

Mahdleb                -  1 

Padus         -         -  1 

lusit&nica              -  3 

Laurocerasus       -  2 

ili^spilus  Smithw         -  1 

Cratse^gus  cocclnea      -  1 

glandulosa           -  1 


Price 

per 

Trea 

2  6 

2  6 

2  0 

2  0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

I 


0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 


2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


2  6 
1  6 
1  6 
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So  An 

No 

Plan. 

Tn 

120. 

CraUe^gas  subvilldsa    - 

121. 

oyrifdlia 

1J34. 

Cr6s-g41U 

125. 

arbutifolia     - 

126. 

joyracanthifolia 

127. 

*alicif61ia 

128. 

ovalifolia 

129. 

f^runifolia 

130. 

nigra 

131. 

purpurea 

134. 

ilava 

138. 

cord^ta 

139. 

uiexic^na     - 

140. 

Azarolus 

141. 

Aronia 

142. 

tanacetif&lia 

144. 

odorattssima 

146. 

hoterophylla 
Oxyacantha  rdsea 

152. 

Price 

per 

Tree. 

s,  d. 
1  6 


1 
1 
1 


6 
6 
6 


1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 


1 
1 
1 


6 
6 
6 


1  6 
1  6 
1  6 


Ko.  in 
Plan. 

153. 
154. 
155. 
157. 
163. 
165. 
167. 
169. 
170. 
175. 
176, 
177. 
181. 
185. 
186. 
188. 
195. 
209. 


Kcof 
THea, 


CVat.  Oxy.  rdsea  sup^rba  I 
fldre  pleno  -  1 
Qti]akma  ^  1 
rlgida  ^  -     1 

Amelanchier  Botryapium  1 
i^yrus  *alicif61ia  -     1 

spect&bilis  •     1 

bacc4ta  -  -1 
coron^ria  -  -1 
vestita  -        -     1 

aucuparia     -        -     1 
amencana    -        -     1 
Fiburnum  O'pulus       -     1 
C6mus  &lba         -        •*    1 
sanguinea     -        -     I 
Hal^sza  tetrdptera        •     2 
jS'ippdphae  rnamnoldes     1 
^Inus  cordata     -        -     1 
Total,  £\1  U. 


Price 
per 

«.  d, 
I  6 


I 

1 
I 
2 


6 
0 


2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

I  0 

I  0 

1  0 

2  ^ 

2  a 
2  a 


II.  Supplementary  List 

After  the  above  trees  are  planted  in  the  exact  places  indicated 
in  the  plan,  the  following  species  may  be  added  to  them  wherever 
the  gardener  chooses :  — 


Launistinus 

.    30 

0-6 

Azalea,  common  sorts  of   - 

5 

1  a 

Mezereon 

-     10 

0  6 

Ribes  sanguineum    - 

5 

1  6 

Box             -            -   . 

-      5 

0  6 

Sp'irx^  bella 

2 

2  0 

White  Lilac 

-      2 

1  0 

flrriaefolia 

1 

3  0 

Persian  Lilac 

-      2 

1  0 

i?hus  C6tinu8 

1 

1  9 

Purple  Lilac 

-      2 

1  0 

.Hibiscus  syriacus     - 

-      6 

1  0 

Total,  14«.  6d, 

The  following  climbers  should  be  planted  against  the  walls, 
or  have  poles  to  support  them  :  — 


Wistaria  Consequan/x 
Capri£oIium  flexudsum 
Honeysuckles  of  sorts 
Clematises  of  sorts 
AmpdiSpsis  Aederacea 
Irish  Ivy 


3 

2  6 

6 

1  6 

6 

1  0 

6 

1  0 

2 

1  0 

1 

0  6 

Variegated  Common  Ivy 
Periploca  grae^ca 
Z^cium  chinense 
Bigndnsa  capreolata     • 
Chimon&nthus  fragrans 
Total,  15c. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


0  6 

1  0 

1  6 

2  0 
2  6 


For  the  compartments  in  front  of  the  house, 


Hoses  for  the  semilunar 
bed 


Herbaceous  Plants  for  the 
100  40  0        Circular  bed 

Totol,  £2  5s. 

Grand  Total,  1^20  IBs.  6d. 


20    5  0 


The  above  prices  are  for  middling-sized  plants,  except  in 
the  genus  Cratse'^gus,  where  the  plants  are  supposed  to  be  one 
year  from  the  bud  or  graft.  Large  plants  of  this  genus  will 
cost  2s.  6d.  each,  which  would  add  25s,  to  the  above  svaxk. 
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The  beds  on  the  circle  in  front  of  the  house  may  be  planted 
solely  with  flowers. 

The  two  beds  in  the  adjoining  semilunar  compartment  may  be 
planted  entirely  with  China  roses. 

No  rose  bushes  or  flowering  plants  of  any  kind  ought  to  be 
planted  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  throughout  the  garden,  and 
the  ground  will  not  require  to  be  dug  or  hoed  about  the  roots  afler 
the  nrst  year.  They  should  stand  entirely  on  the  grass,  and  in- 
dicate no  appearance  of  the  hoe  or  the  spade. 


Art.  IV.    Design  for  a  Gothic  Flotoer-Garden.    By  A.  G.  C. 

I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  plan  of  a  Gothic 
flower-garden,  {fig,  90.),  suitable  to  be  joined  to  a  mansion  in  that 
style  of  architecture. 

The  polygon  in  the  centre  is  intended  for  a  fountain ;  and  I 
think  fig.  69.  p.  216.  in  Vol.  IX.  would  answer  well.  All  the 
lines  throughout  the  garden  which  are  marked  in  the  plan  are 
to  be  planted  with  box  ;  the  narrow  space  (about  9  in.  wide)  be- 
tween the  box  in  the  flower-beds,  and  between  the  flower-beds 
and  walks,  is  to  be  covered  about  1  in.  thick  with  very  white 
sand  or  small  pieces  of  white  marble,  or  broken  gypsum,  broken 
sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a  sieve  about  ^  in.  in  the 
mesh ;  the  dust  having  been  sifted  from  the  lumps,  and  not  used. 
Gypsum  is  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  kifids  of  stone,  as  its 
whiteness,  has  a  very  good  effect,  and  shows  the  green  box  edging, 
and  the  various  colours  of  the  flowers,  to  great  advantage. 

Injfig,  90.,  a  is  the  fountain ;  b  b  are  statues  of  Flora  and 
Diana ;  c  r,  vases,  or  in  default  of  these,  four  upright  cypresses, 
or  any  other  upright-growing  shrubs  or  trees ;  d  d^  flower-beds ; 
^,  gypsum  or  sand;  fj',  gravel  walks;  g g^  American  ever- 
greens. Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers,  so  as  to  show  them  off*  to  advantage :  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  should  be  planted  in  masses,  the.  colours  of  whicli 
should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible  throughout  the  whole. 
The  largest  beds  may  be  planted  with  lobelias,  salpiglossises,  pe- 
tunias, gladioluses,  calceolarias,  &c. ;  and  the  smaller  beds  with 
the  dwarf  sorts  of  verbenas,  Oenotheras,  anagallises,  nierembergias, 
and  a  great  many  other  kinds,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
mention  ;  as  those  that  are  likely  to  make  such  a  flower-garden 
will,  no  dodbt,  understand  what  is  most  proper  to  plant  it  with. 
The  plain  border  (g  g)  round  the  flower-garden  is  to  be  planted 
with  the  best  sorts  of  evergreen  shrubs ;  or  may  be  othervirise 
planted,  or  covered  with  turf,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
building  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Ashbourne^  March  21.  1835. 
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62*  Design  far  a  Gothic  JFlomer-Garden. 

Ti]E  greatest  service  which  we  can  render  the  author  of  thii 
design,  and  our  renders,  will  be  to  point  out  what  we  consider  to 
be  its  defects.  It  wants  amalgamation  in  the  parts  which  corn- 
There  is  a  mixture  of  forms,  but  not  a  union  of  them. 

here  forms  are  united  so  as  to  compose  one  harmonious  whole, 
no  one  or  two  of  them  can  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  others 
of  a  different  sliape,  without  deranging  the  whole  figure ;  but  so 
much  cnnnot  be  said  of  this  design,  because  the  polygon  in  the 


pos 


centre  m  ght  be  replaced  by  a  c  rcle  w  thout  mak  ng  the  design 
e  ther  better  or  worse  If  t  were  replaced  by  a  d  amond  shaped 
figure  w  th  curved  sdes  that  shape  would  fit  better  to  the 
Gohcc  ves  hcl  su  ound  t  and  deed  be animprovement. 
The  spices  also  round  tl  e  statues  of  Flora  and  D  ana  1  ave  a 
ba  1  effect,  and  tend,  by  separai  g  he  beds  there  to  a  greater 
width  than  what  generally  prevails,  to  break  up  the  composition 
into  two  parts.  The  forms  of  some  of  the  beds  are  so  obviously 
plagiarisms  of  Gothic  windows,  and  other  commonplace  Gothic 
forms  as  to  be  displeasing;  and  the  division  of  the  beds  by 
narrow  spaces  to  be  covered  by  sand,  or  powdered  gypsum. 
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has  so  little  of  the  idea  of  utility  in  it,  as,  on  that  account,  to 
be  unsatisfactory ;  though  we  readily  allow  that  this  practice 
might  be  justified  by  what  took  place  in  former  times,  in  those 

ginlens,  strewed  with   sand,  shells,  broken  glass,  &c.,  which 
aeon  ridicules,  by  saying,  "  You  might  see  as  good  sights  in 
tarts." 

We  mention  these  things,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  sender  of  the  design,  but  for  the  instruction 
of  our  young  readers  generally  in  this  department  of  gardening. 
If  A.  G.  C  will  try  again,  we  have  no  doubt  but  lie  will  be 
able  to  send  us  something  Ijetter.  We  recommend  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  study  the  design  which  follows  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
and  that  which  precedes  his  own  by  Mr.  Varden. 

A  design  for  a  Gothic  flower-garden,  it  appears  to  us,  always 
looks  best,  when  the  margins,  instead  of  being  of  box,  turf,  or 
other  plants,  are  of  brick  or  stone.  This  is  beautifully  shown 
in  the  designs  for  the  ancient  Sower-garden  of  Heidelberg,  j%s. 
91.  end  92.;  and  also  in  j^.  89.,  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
design  of  our  correspondent,  arranged  with  stone  borders,  and 
thrown  into  isometrical  perspective.  A  glance  at  the  plans  for 
the  gardens  at  Heidelberg  (j%5.  91.  and  92.),  which  were  laid 


out  in  1619,  by  the  celebrated  architect  and  engineer,  Solomon 
Cans,  will  show  how  perfect  they  are  as  designs ;  it  being  im- 
possible to  remove  any  one  bed,  and  substitute  another  for  it, 
without  totally  deranging  the  symmetry  of  the  figure.  If  we 
imagine  the  trees  represented  in  j%.  92.  to  be  standard  roses, 
this  design  would  form  an  excellent  rosarium.  — Cum/. 


5S6  Dmpt  Jbr  Oi  Flener-Qarden. 
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Art.  V.    Design  for  a  Flotoer-Garden.    By  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq., 

and  the  Conductor. 

The  accompanying  design  {Jig.  93.)  was  made  for  a  particular 
situation  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  forming  part  of  one  of  the 
finest  villas  in  Kent,  in  the  autumn  of  1 835.  It  has  been,  we  un- 
derstand, since  carried  into  execution  ;  but  whether  with  accuracy 
or  not,  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  The 
situation  is  a  level  shelf  of  turf,  about  162  ft  long,  and  about 
40  ft.  wide :  it  occurs  about  midway  up  a  very  steep  hill,  which 
faces  the  south-east;  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  lawn  on  which  the 
house  stands ;  and  is  altogether  a  very  desirable  situation  for  a 
flower-garden.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  walk  marked  "  Lower  Terrace  Walk  "  is 
upwards  of  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  platform  of  turf  on  which 
the  beds  are  placed ;  so  that  the  entire  figure  is  seen  at  once  from 
this  walk.  The  upper  terrace  walk  is  above  10  ft  higher  than 
the  lower  one ;  and  from  this,  also,  the  flower-garden  is  seen  as  a 
symmetrical  whole. 

The  dotted  line  which  includes  the  flower-beds  indicates  a 
wire  fence  about  18  in.  high,  for  excluding  hares  and  rabbits. 

We  regret  we  did  not  take  a  sketch  of  the  flower-beds  which 
were  on  this  platform  at  the  time  when  we  were  consulted  as  to 
remodelling  them ;  as  they  would  have  shown,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  diflerence,  not  between  accident  and  design,  be- 
cause accident  has  no  pretension  and  is  sometimes  fortunate  in 
the  production  of  the  picturesque;  but  between  a  design  exhi- 
biting mind,  and  one  exhibiting  no  mind. 


Art.  VI.     Facts  relating  to  the  annual  Increase  of  the  Trunks  of 
Timber  Trees.     Communicated  by  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq., 
A.M.,  Oxon.,  of  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  year  1831,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  congenial,  and  now  lamented, 
friend,  the  late  learned  naturalist,  John  Clavering  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Marsh  Hall, 
the  circumference  of  several  trees  here  were  taken  on  the  2 1st  of  December, 
and  registered,  with  an  intention  of  girting  them  on  that  day  each  successive 
year,  and  noting  the  annual  increase.  This  was  continued  for  the  three  fol- 
lowing years;  and  then,  through  mere  inattentive  indolence,  discontinued. 
Before,  however,  I  exhibit,  as  you  request,  my  schedule  of  those  four  years, 
and  the  present  (August,  1836),  it  will  be  quite  necessary  that  I  be  allowed  a 
few  observations  explanatory,  as  also  after  such  exhibition.  Why  these  par- 
ticular trees  were  chosen,  I  have  no  recollection,  as  they  are  neither  the 
largest,  healthiest,  nor  most  beautiful :  perhaps  they  were  favourites,  and  the 
choice  was  capricious.  I  much  lament  we  did  not  fix  i^)on  specimeBS  of  the 
great  multiplicity  of  young  and  vigorous  trees ;  especially  the  very  numerous 
lusty  oaks  of  some  sixty  years,  whose  joyous  arms  and  thriving  bark  are  de- 
lightsome to  the  eye  and  heart :  but  so  it  is,  and  so  to  my  task,  which  is  of 
some  difficulty ;  for,  by  labouring  at  brevity,  I  may  tumble  into  obscurity. 
They  were  all  girted  with  a  fine  waxed  thread,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground 
Texcept  where  otherwise  noted),  and  a  horizontal  notch  cut  on  the  east  side 
(generally),  where  so  girted.    Now,  it  may  seem  very  easy  to  take  the  circum- 
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ference  of  a*  tree  at  a  given  hei^t,  and  note  it  in  ruled  columns :  but  let  a 
tree  be  gjrted  several  times,  and  it  each  time  will  vary»  some  much,  and  some 
little.  Either  the  string  does  not  pass  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  with  the  tree, 
as  it  should,  but  makes  the  imaginary  section  more  or  less  elliptical ;  or  else 
it  passes  over  different  corrugations  of  the  bark ;  or  meets  with  different  tufts 
of  lichen  or  moss,  which  should  be  scraped  off.  The  heaving  of  the  roots,  too, 
raises  the  earth,  and  may  cause  the  hei^nt  of  measuring  apparently  to  vary.  I 
have  felt  some  difficulty,  too,  in  descnbin^  the  situation  of  the  trees,  where 
there  are  so  many ;  and,  mayhap,  I  may  be  indulged  in  now  and  then  using  the 
tree's  fiincy-name :  for,  be  it  known,  it  has  long  been  the  custom' here  to  name 
trees  after  friends,  living  or  dead,  or  to  departed  worth  or  genius :  a  soothing 
reminiscence  to  the  spirits,  peopling  the  memory  with  pleasing  hamadryads. 
The  necessity  of  some  notes  after  the  schedule  arises  from  each  tree  demand- 
ing an  explanation  as  to  its  circumstances,  especiallv  with  regard  to  situation; 
for,  however  essential  are  all  the  sk^ey  influences  of  air,  whidi  cannot  be  kept 
from  a  tree,  li^ht  is  the  grand  and  maispensable  aeent  of  vegetation.  A  tree 
deprived  of  this  will  soon  sicken,  and  so  die.  I  have  very  repeatedly  seen, 
when  a  tree  has  been  cut  down  near  the  edge  of  a  thick  wood,  having  the 
boughs  dl  on  the  light  side,  the  annual  rings,  instead  of  being  concentric, liave 
gone  off  round  the  place  of  the  pith  in  vast  parabolic  curves,  like  the  orbit  of 
a  comet  on  a  planetary  diagram ;  the  layers  beine  exactly  equally  numerous 
on  both  sides,  but  vastly  wider  on  the  side  of  the  tight.  Two  trees  of  equal 
organisation,  were  it  possible,  and  in  equal  soils,  the  one  incommoded,  and 
the  other  not,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  tell  utterly  distant  on  the  scale  of 
growth ;  though  a  tree  may  be  too  much  exposed,  and  I  have  occasionally 
seen  even  a  sycamore  show  a  weather  side  to  the  storm.  The  age  of  these 
trees  I  can  tell  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  as  my  poor  father  (poor  indeed,  but 
laborious,  int^ectual,  and  benevolent)  kept  a  regbter  of  the  trees  he  raised 
and  planted  on  his  little  estate,  scarcely  100  acres,  and  now  adorned  with 
hedgerow  timber  worth  many  thousand  pounds.  He  loved  them  as  children, 
and  to  me  for  life  they  shall  be  as  brothers. 
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TMruf  libtoi.  Lanest  cedar  of  Letmnon,  near  souUi  entrance 
Zilrix  europe^if  wood*8  larch,  near  south  entrance 
Qu^rciu  peaunculdta.  Broad  oak,  middle  of  great  orchard    - 
P6puluc  Alba,  Abele,  HermitMe  Walk  ... 

P6pulus  Alba,  Abele,  near  poo^  Mount  Orchard    - 
P6pului  Oba,  cmmer  abele,  over  Holyhead  road 
Qu^rcua  peduncuUta,  Maiden  oak,  near  old  house,  Felton 

Village  ...... 

Jilglani  nigra,  Great  hickory,  near  old  house,  Felton  Village 

U  imus  montina,  Wych  elm,  near  ditto  ... 

JilglaQS  nigra.  luckory,  near  ditto  ... 

i^ftxinus  excNsior,  Ash,  east  of  old  house,  Felton  Village    . 

T6xu%  bacc&ta,  Weeping  yew  tree,  near  pump 

CT^lmus  montdna,  Wych  elm,  near  Old  Font 

Pr&x\nvA  excfihior.  Great  ash,  Twyford  Orchard 

^Pr&xinus  excelsior.  Small  tall  a»h,  lower  down  ditto       .     - 

Jilgians  rdgia.  Great  walnut,  ditto  ... 

Quercus  peduncuUta,  Great  oak,  west  side  ditto 

Qufircus  pedunculdt^  Young  fairy  oak,  Fairyland 

FiLgat  sylvitica  L.,  ftgus  Tityne^a,  Virgil's  Beech    - 

Populus  monilifera,  Canada  poplar.  Mount  Orchard 

Qu6rcus  pedunculftto.  Oak,  near  and  north  of  Bewick's  Oak 

Qu^rcus  peduncul&ta,  next  to  ditto,  westward 

Qu^rcus  peduncuUta,  next  to  ditto,  west        -       . 

l^nus  sylvistris,  Scotch  pine,  ftont  of  cider  mill 

Ul'Ax  europseX  Larch,  west  of  Pan's  Mount 

i4^ies  Pfcea.  Silver  fir,  near  Shenstone's  Urn 

i«^igu8  s^iv^tica  purpilrea.  Purple  beech,  between  the  Apbor. 

nousli  pines  ..... 

Qu^rcua/^lex,  Ilex,  ftont  of  the  house        -  .        . 

SSXxJi  liabyl6nica.  Weeping  willow,  north  of  sundial 
Qu€rcus  peduncuUta.  Koscoe's  oak  -  .  . 

Vlvaxa  camp^stris.  Wood's  elm  -  .  . 
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1.  Largest  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  near  south  entrance.  Very  noble,  loflty,  and 
towering;  in  full  vigour,  though  somewhat  incommoded  by  surrounding  fa- 
vourite trees;  especially  a  majestic  larch,  an  elegant  American  walnut,  and  a 
tulip  tree :  to  the  latter,  however,  it  has  resolved  on  speedy  destruction.  This 
cedar  was  sown  in  1765. 

2.  Wood's  Larch.  A  tree  of  majestic  gracefulness,  the  curving  armiS' hung 
with  tresses  to  the  very  ground.    Planted  in  1770. 

3.  Broad  Oak,  middle  of  great  orchard.  Thick,  short,  and  spreading  all 
around  to  the  diameter  of  about  60  ft.    Planted  1750. 

4.  Abele,  Hermitage  Walk.  In  a  word :  36^  ft.  to  the  divarication  of  the 
first  branches.     Entire  height  upwards  of  70  ft.    Planted  1770. 

5.  Abele  near  pool.  Mount  Orchard.  Blown  down  6th  Dec.  1822.  Sold 
for  6/.,  beside  branches,  offal,  slabs,  &c. 

6.  Comer  Abele,  over  Holyhead  Road.  Overpeering  and  oppressing  all 
other  trees  near  it.    Planted  1785. 

7.  Maiden  Oak,  near  old  house,  Felton  Village.  This  came  up  in  the 
box  edging  of  an  old  garden,  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  it.  At  about  12  ft. 
it  forks  into  two  noble  arms ;  is  most  clear-barked,  and  thriving ;  quite  open 
on  south ;  but  on  north  impeded  by  a  heavy  row  of  beech.  Supposed  to  be 
about  50  years  old. 

8.  Great  Walnut,  near  old  house,  Felton  Village.  Stagnant.  Supposed 
to  be  checked  by  constant  heaps  of  muck,  thrown  from  the  cattle  stalls  near 
it.     Planted  1767. 

9.  Wych  Elm,  near  old  house.  In  most  luxuriant  vigour ;  the  fine  clear 
stem  running  to  a  great  height.    Age  unknown,  but  supposed  about  60  years. , 

10.  Hickory,  near  old  house.  Split  by  wind,  and  cut  down ;  cleft  into 
handles  for  tools,  of  surprising  toughness. 

11.  Ash,  nothing  remarkable. 

12.  Weeping  Yew,  near  pump.  A  description  of  this  tree  is  given  with  the 
engraving. 

13.  Wych  Elm,  near  Old  Font.  Much  such  a  tree  as  No.  9.  Planted 
1770. 

14.  Great  Ash,  Twyford  Orchard.  An  enormous  tree,  quite  sound;  di- 
varicating, at  about  15  ft.,  into  several  prodigious  boles.     Planted  1750. 

15.  Snmll  tall  Ash,  Twyford  Orchard,  lower  down.  Self-sown  close  to  an 
apple  tree,  which  it  killed.     Very  lofty  and  el^ant.     About  1782. 

16.  Great  Walnut,  Twyford  Orchard.  Very  branchy,  and  in  full  health. 
Planted  1773. 

17.  Great  Oak,  west  side  of  same  orchard.     There  is  a  family  of  these 
trees  dispersed  about  in  various  places.     They  were  bought  at  a  groat  each . 
from  the  plantation  now  standing  at  Woolston,  in  the  year  1750. 

18.  Young  Fairy  Oak,  Fairyland.  An  acorn  in  1766,  and  planted  in  1775, 
to  appease  the  fanciful  but  amiable  superstitions  of  "  the  youths  and  maidens 
of  the  villager^,"  on  the  site  of  the  remnant  of  an  old  oak  murdered  by  a 
coarse  and  wilful  tenant.  Nine  single  oaks  were  then  planted  on  the  open 
slope  of  this  strangely  shaped,  but  beautiful,  ground ;  this,  however,  surpassed 
its  brethren  in  height  and  stature,  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  the  fairies ;  which 
gaysome  and  airy  people  seem  to  have  taken  under  their  special  protection 
another  of  these  nine  oaks,  for  it  spreads  and  droops  pensile  and  pendulous 
as  the  tresses  of  Titania. 

19.  F4gus  Tityrae^a,  Virgil's  Beech.  Short  in  stem,  but  very  copious  in 
head,  most  pastorally  patulous  and  shady;  its  horizontal  arms  extending  91  ft. : 
it  is  clear  ^1  round;  but,  on  the  north,  will  soon  reach  the  oak  plantation  by 
which  it  is  backed.    Age  unknown,  but  supposed  to  have  been  planted  1766. 

20.  Canada  Poplar,  Mount  Orchard.  The  tallest  of  my  trees,  and  seen 
from  a  distance  as  a  landmark,  overtopping  them  all :  it  had  a  twin-brother, 
broken  down  b^  the  tempest,  6th  Sept.  1813;  a  fate,  I  fear,  sooner  or  later 
like  to  betide  this.    Planted  1785. 

2 1.  22,  and  23, .  Oaks  in  a  thick  plantatioG».9r»  ratber»  the  repmsQts  of  a  great 
seed-bed,  sown  1766. 
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9^  Scotch  Fir,  front  of  dder-mill,  planted  with  all  that  grove,  1767.  As, 
alto.  No.  25. 

26.  Silver  Fir,  near  Shenstone's  Urn.  Very  far  from  being  the  largest  of 
many  planted  1773. 

27.  Turple  Beech,  between  the  three  Aphomousli  pines.  A  most  elegant 
tree ;  grafted  very  low,  the  stock  out-growing  the  scion.  It  produces  seeds 
freely,  from  whlcn  plants  are  raised  of  every  grade  of  colour,  from  the  brightest 
green,  to  red,  scarlet,  and  the  deepest  purple.    Planted  1792. 

28.  /Mex,  or  evergreen  Oak,  front  of  tne  house.  Inscribed  to  one  of  the 
earliest  friends  of  my  infancy,  Thomas  Spring,  a  Scotchman,  and  many  years 
a  gardener  in  England ;  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  facetious  humour,  and 
inflexible  int^rity.  Perhaps  this  bright  and  amiable  man  first  enkindled  my 
cordial  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  Scotch ;  feelings  that  every  year  and 
interview  with  them,  or  their  matchless  country,  has  confirmed.  This  tree  is 
girted  at  4  fl.  from  the  ground,  as  at  5  fl.  it  divaricates  into  seven  arms  ;  is  full 
of  vigour  and  beauty,  enjoying  light  and  room  all  around ;  though  fest  dimi- 
nishing the  light  in  my  front  rooms.  Planted  in  1780 ;  but  af^er  removed  to 
its  present  situation,  at  a  great  size,  on  a  sledge,  having  its  laige  ball  of  earth 
frozen  about  its  roots  (being  cut  rotmd  the  previous  year)  by  application  of 
water,  by  the  ingenuity  of  my  father,  who  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Hardinge. 

29.  Weeping  Willow,  north  of  sun-dial.  Blown  down  6th  Dec.  1822,  This 
was  a  very  large  and  beautiful  tree ;  and  proved,  among  numberless  instances  I 
have  noted,  that  the  weeping  willow  does  best  in  dry  ground.  The  fancy  of 
planting  them  to  overhang  water  is  highly  pleasing :  but  they  seldom  do  well 
there,  and  rarely  ripen  their  young  twigs. 

30.  Roscoe's  Oak.  A  tall,  noble,  and  stately  tree,  in  the  same  oaken  grove 
with  21,  22,  and  23.     Sown  in  1766. 

31.  Wood's  Elm.  Of  the  Worcester  kind.  Driven  as  a  stake  into  the 
ground,  in  1770,  to  mark  one  corner  of  an  intended  building;  but,  growing, 
was  suffered  to  stand ;  and  a  prodigious  tree  it  became :  but,  losing  a  great  arm 
by  a  hurricane,  it  showed  signs  of  decay,  which  formed  a  pretext  to  cut  it  down, 
in  1829,  for  the  sake  of  the  weeping  yew,  which  it  terribly  overtowered.  It 
was  sold  for  something  more  than  8/.;  but  played  cruel  havock  with  the  tools 
of  the  vociferous  sawyers,  being  full  of  nails,  from  having  constantly  had  a  laige 
vine  trained  over  its  trunk  and  branches. 

Having  now  disposed  of  my  schedule,  I  proceed  to  your  next  request ;  hover- 
ing,  however,  between  the  desire  of  dilatation,  and  the  resolution  to  compress. 
In  1776,  a  quillet  of  land,  behind  my  present  house  and  buildings,  143  yards 
long,  and  9  yards  wide,  was  thickly  sown  with  acorns,  most  of  which,  the 
second  year,  were  transplanted  into  the  nursery,  and  many  thousands  subse- 
quently sold.  A  moderate  quantity  were  left  in  the  seed-bed,  68  still  growing 
Uiere,  of  which  Nos.  21,  22,  23,  and  30.  in  the  schedule  are  the  finest.  These 
have  been  twice  thinned  by  the  axe,  and  each  thinning  brought  nearly  25L 
In  1775  those  transplanted  were  planted  out  in  various  fields,  in  rows,  hedge- 
rows, and  single  trees,  many  hundreds  of  which  are  now  growing  in  a  most 
vigorous  and  thriving  state.  Of  a  few  of  the  largest  I  will  give  the  circum- 
ference at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  Meadow,  near  Felton  Old  Village,  1st 
open  row  south,  beginning  at  the  west :  tree  iii.  6  fl. :  viii.  6  ft.  4  in. :  xii. 
5  ft.  2  in.  Second  open  row,  beginning  west :  tree  i.  6  ft.  1  in. :  x.  5  ft.  (broad 
leaf):  xni.  7ft.  5iin.  (bifurcate).  Third  open  row:  tree  iii.  5 ft.  11  in. 
(this  was  an  acorn  from  the  great  oak  at  Maesbrook,  remarkable  for  always 
leafing  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual  with  oaks :  this,  its  ofispring,  does  not 
inherit  that  property).  Fourth  row,  in  hedge,  beginning  at  east  end:  tree 
XXXIII.  3  h,  7^  m. :  xly .  4  ft.  4  in.  East  side  of  Twyford  Orchard,  not  in, 
but  near,  the  hedge,  being  my  neighbour's  fence.  On  these  the  notch  is  on 
the  west  side,  on  account  of  the  ditch.  Beginning  at  north  end :  tree  iii. 
5  ft.  5^  in. :  vi.  5  fl.  3  in. :  vii.  5  fl.  7  J  in. :  xm.  6  ft.  7  in. :  xix.  5  fit.  10  in. : 
XXI.  5  ft.  9  in.  Round  hawthorns,  beginning  west,  at  the  great  Holyhead 
road:  oak  ix.  dft.6^in.:  zi.  5ft.9in.:  xix.5ft,  lO^in.:  zxx,4fl.  llin.: 
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xxx;iy.  d  ft.  6  in. :  xxxti.  5  ft.  7^  in. :  xl.  5  ft.  9  in. :  xlv.  5  ft.  2  in.  Though 
we  have  plenty  of  sessile  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  near  and  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  these  are  all  of  the  pedunculate  species ;  and  vary  very 
extremely  in  all  grades  of  growth,  as  planters  well  know  all  trees  will,  though, 
to  all  possible  appearance,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances.  Though 
there  are  but  two  (perhaps  three)  real  species  of  British  oak,  each  of  these, 
especially  the  Q,  pedunculata,  or  Q.  i^obur,  have  as  infinite  varieties  as  apples, 
nuts,  or  any  other  tree  whose  varieties  are  more  noted ;  and  those  with  narrow 
and  deeply-jagged  leaves  always  make  finer  trees  than  the  broad  and  loby- 
leaved :  indeed,  the  physiognomical  character  of  each  may  be  discerned  at  a 
glance. 

In  the  last-named  ground  (round  hawthorns),  indulge  me  to  mention,  that 
not  far  from  Virgil's  Beech  is  a  grove  of  6  oaks,  one  elm,  one  Spanish  chestnut, 
and  one  lime,  planted  by  me  in  1804>,  representing  at  the  angles  the  celebrated 
47th  proposition  of  Euclid,  discovered  by  Pythagoras.  And  also  a  crab  tree, 
brought  and  grafted  by  me  in  1814,  from  the  famous  tree  (now  blown  down, 
and  turned  into  boxes  and  &ncy  toys)  at ''  Drunken  Bidford,*'  near  Stratford 
on  Avon.     And  a  mossy-cup  oak,  Q.  Cerris,  an  acorn  in  1808,  girt  1  ft.  9  in. 

I  now  pass  to  other  trees  promiscuously,  hardly  knowing  which  to  select, 
or  omit ;  and,  as  I  have  their  age  to  accurate  certainty,  it  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting. Great  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  middle  of  lawn,  8  ft.  3^  in. ;  diameter  of 
shade  54  ft. :  planted  1773.  This  is  free  all  round,  and  shall  be  so.  Hemlock 
Spruce :  south,  4  ft.  10^  in. ;  north,  6  f^.  4 J  in. :  planted  1789.  Cedar  of  Goa, 
2fL  10^  in.  1781.  Red  Virginian  Cedar,  pendulous  over  stone  table,  garden, 
at  4  ft.,  4  ft.  4  in. :  removed  there  1790.  Cypress,  largest,  at  4  ft.,  2  ft.  8  in. : . 
1782.  Aphomousli  Pine  (P.  Cembra)  east,  seedling,  planted  1781,  4  ft.  2^  in. 
Another,  north,  inarched  from  the  former  on  Scotch  fir,  4  ft.  lUin.:  the 
scion  has  much  oveig^own  the  stock.  Another,  inarched  on  Weymouth, 
which  has  not  so  much  overgrown  the  stock,  4  ft.  8f  in.  All  these  bear  cones 
occasionally ;  but  they  are  mostly  eaten  by  the  squirrels  before  quite  ripe. 
What  I  have  sown  germinated  fredy ;  but  I  never  could  preserve  them  beyond 
the  third  year.  And  cones  I  gave  to  the  intelligent  gardener  at  Powis  Castle, 
perished  in  like  manner,  with  all  his  care.  I  have  found  the  same  disappoint- 
ment with  seeds  of  the  stone  pine,  of  which  I  had,  about  20  years  ago,  three 
large  trees  died  without  any  apparent  cause :  they  bore  cones  of  enormous . 
magnitude.  Spanish  Chestnut,  in  south  of  front  wood,  middle  of  the  three 
overhanging  the  wall,  7  ft.  4  in. :  planted  1757.  Silver  Fir,  near  south  entrance 
gate,  6ft.  6 in.;  planted  1773:  a  twin  with  26  of  the  schedule,  and  growing 
only  20  yards  from  it,  and  under  apparently  exactly  the  same  circumstances, 
yet  exceeding  it  greatly. 

Largest  of  the  '*  hedgerow  elms,"  Broad  Meadow  Fields,  fourth  from  gate 
running  north,  8  ft.  3 J  in.:  planted  1750.  Largest  of  the/*  hedgerow  elms,"  run- 
ning east,  third  from  gate,  7  ft.  5  in. :  planted  1765.  Second  wild  cherry  from 
North  Twyford  Orchard,  5  ft.  11  in. :  planted  1767.  Lucombe  Oak,  Q.  O^rris 
var.,  2  ft.  1  ]  in. :  planted  1808.  There  are  two  pinasters  of  very  great  height 
and  magnitude;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  girt  either,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
stems  and  masses  of  ivy  (called  the  Irish)  massing  them  to  the  very  top ;  one 
of  the  ivies  itself,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  girts  1  ft.  8  in.  The  ivies 
here  are  very  remarkable  for  beauty  and  size :  the  walk  leading  to  the  west 
gate  has  the  side  trees  matted  with  their  shaggy  stalks  and  grotesque  beards 
very  curiously,  and  the  green  wreaths  dependent  in  long  festoons  and  garlands: 
it  has  been  fancifully  compared  to  the  **  sculptured  pillars  foliage  bound,"  and 
the  highly  decorated  roof  of  Roslin's  *'  proud  chapelle."  There  are  also  fine 
specimens  of  beautiful  shrubs,  arbutus,  bay,  &c.,  of  tree-likd  size.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lawn  is  a  weeping  birch  of  fascinating  elegance,  whose  tapering 
stem  has  shot  to  a  graceful  length ;  and,  from  the  ring-doves  sitting  on  its  top, 
has  been  induced  to  turn  downwards,  dangling  in  long  tresses,  like  what  were 
formerly  called,  **  love  locks ;"  through  which  it  shows,  as  it  recreates  in  the 
summer  air,  its  bark  of  white  satin  smooth  and  silvery.    At  bottom  it  is  ex- 
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ceMnrdy  conngiCad.    It  meamirw  9  ft.  8}  in.  and  wM  plaBte<Hi%ltln#l»  l^  - 
in  1816,  by  a  yimng  lady  of  rare  goodness  and  beauty "—  noimo  mote.      ^ 

I  must  not  oasit  a  pro^igioaa  wilding  apple  tree,  neTer  grafted ,« planted  1V77; ' 
girting  6  ft.  8  in. ;    whidi*  at  7  ft.,  diraricates  into    18   gratt   ttma,'  snd 
sfaoala  bold  and  upright,  like  a  forest  tree.    The  produce  of  ttus  tree,  a  ooarse ' 
culinary  middle-«ized  fruit,  was  one  year  sold  to  some  Wdsh  fisbennen4bi*eigflt  - 
sovereigns;  and  a  few  strikes  were  gathered  afterwards,  which  they  idlk    Ik 
has  long  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Gamut,  ftom  a  humourous  ftiend  having 
likened  it  to  the  cluster  of  notes  on  musical  staves.    These  orchards,  about 
15  acres,  but  interspersed  with  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  produce^  V  9 
register  kept  for  25  years,  about  800/.  in  that  time;  one  year  making  120/., 
and  some  years  scarcely  10/.  *   >-'   I 

I  now  proceed  to  some  trees  of  my  own  planting.   From  the  earliest  years,  ^ 
I  had  a  propensity  for  ^dening,  encouraged  by  my  father  allotting  me  a  por- 
tion of  ground  for  raismg  trees,  which  I  sold  to  him  for  pocket-monej.  "  Iii 
1787, 1  sowed  seeds  of  what  we  here  call  the  black  larcn  (L.  mietodiipa^  * 
Four  of  those  in  the  row  from  the  Holyhead  road  coward  the  now  cider^nill  - 
girt,  tree  xiii.  5  ft.  3|in. :  xv.  4  ft.  11  in. :  xvii.  5  ft.    1^  in. :  xxTii.  5  ft, . 
3^  in.   There  are  few  common  larch  mixed  with  these ;  but  those  girted  are 
of  the  black.     The  largest  of  Scotch  pines  sown  the  same  time,  and  growmg     ' 
70  yards  south  from  the  middle  of  Lime  Avenue,  6  ft.  3  in. 

it  is  a  very  common  saying,  that  no  man  who  plants  a  walnut  Uvea  to  aee  r 
it  bear :  this  I,  not  a  very  old  man  (53),  am  yearly  confuting ;  having  Iqqg  agp 
gathered  strikes  of  fruit  from  one  tree,  planted  by  me  a  nut  in  179^,  and 
growing  at  the  upper  end  of  Mount  Orchard,  near  the  Mount :  it  now  girths 
3  ft.  3  in,  and  is  a  very  vigorous  and  noble  tree.  Another,  to  th^N.  b:,  pllmted 
same  time,  1  ft.  11  in.  Another,  about  middle  of  Great  Orchard,  I  ft«  9|'iQ«. 
There  were  eight  of  these;  but  the  other  five  are  much  less.     These  afe  the 
large-fruited  sort,  here  called  bannets  (probably  ball-nuts).  I  think  they  inakb 
finer  trees;  but  the  kernel  is  very  inferior  in  flavour,  even  when  it  does  npen 
well,  to  that  of  the  small-fruited  sort.    Many  may  smile  at  my  wMmSiei} ;'  but    ": 
I  wish  to,  and  will,  record,  that  in  the  last  enumerated  tree  are  embbdded^    . 
a  tooth  of  my  father,  of  myself,  and  of  my  old  friend  the  celebrated  Bewick^ . 
who  also  has  one  in  his  own  oak  at  the  corner  of  my  barn.     Indeed,  there  are ;    , 
here  many  reliques,  coins,  plates,  and  glass-bottles  with  inscriptionsr,  embedded'  * 
in,  and  buried  under,  trees ;  so  that  if  poets  may  be  said,  wita  as  great?  tro^   -•' 
as  fancy,  to  ''find  tongues  in  trees;"  future  philosophers  ml^y  beao^us^  al0Q-:< 
to  find  teeth  in  trees.  .    >./   , 

Allow  me  also  to  record  that,  in  1825, 1  gathered  acorns  from  Glendwr's 
Oak  at  Shelton,  36  of  which  were,  in  1834,  planted  in  a  hedge  b^^efehtwo  *'  * 
fields  (that  on  the  north  called  the  Daisies,  and  south  the  Dinmont),  rtmaing  •• ; ' 
west,  toward  an  avenue  of  walnuts,  planted  the  same  year.  On  the  23d  of'April»'    . 
1808,  a  walnut  was  planted  near  my  western  entrance  gate,  by  n\Yself  and  con- 
vivial friends,  being  SHakspeare's  birthday,  which  has  here  been  since  regularly 
celebrated.     It  was  then  one  year  old,  and  had  an  inscribed  bottle,  coins,  and 
other  reliques  placed  beneath.     It  now  girts  10^  in.     I  would  ihio  iiecdrd  a 
venerable  and  favourite  mulberry,  whose  spreading  arms  began  t0  break  with 
their  own  weight.     These  I  tried  to  support  with  iron  cramps ;  but  nothing 
would  do.    I  Sien  decapitated  the  whole :  one  side  shot  out  vigorouslyj  but 
the  other  looks  at  me  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  Latin  pun)r  with  a  infemento 
mori,  \  -     •  : 

I  feel,  and  fear,  these  records  may  savour  somewhat  of  vanity ;  but  they,  da* 
not  arise  from  any  supposition  that  my  trees  are  better,  bi^er,  or  more  beau-  . 
tiful  than  others.  Planting  has,  on  this  little  property,  been  one  of  tne  fond 
and  firvotirite  toys,  or  hobby-horses,  for  two  generations :  one  of  rkti6Yil§  abd  * 
cordial  pleasure,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  pi  ofit ;  •  and  ^theobjeilt'  of  this;  state* 
ment.  is  to  show  how  much  may  be  (k>oe,  on  so  szaall  a  a<?ale>  afnd  wfl^  Qtf> 
very  little  of  the  land  is  lost  to  pasture  and  iil)^^,  and  in.  so  ^^rt  a.  time : 
for  the  mother  of  my  worthy  housekeeper,.  Anne  Dovaston,^  no^  ^^^^  X^"5)   , 
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caUi  tkcHi  M  Km  fov^  tran,  and  i^  tbtt  when  a  young  \rs«aii  id  serving 
dte  weU  rcfKoiiMn  tbu  «y  place  of  reddeiice,  <ta  lue  her  own  cspreaiion,) 
without  ttkk,  or  brick,  it  ba«  also  been  the  example  very  eitentively  taken 
up  m  the  o^^bourhood,  and  tended  verv  widely  to  the  improvement  and 
ornature  of  the  country.     Such  b  cordially  ■'         ■     -         ■  ■    ■ 

of  the  nan  who  delighteth  ii 
Augiia  SI.  1836. 


d  Yerj  widely  to  the  i 
rdially  the  private  and 


Art.  VII.    RemarJu  on  Oak  Foliage.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree. 

The  beauty  of  oak  foliflge  (and  who  can  be  insensible  to  its 
charms  ?)  depends,  as  it  appears  to  me,  much  less  on  the  Bne 
size  and  figure  of  the  individual  leaves  of  which  it  is  composed, 
than  at  first  sight  might  lie  imagined ; 
and  this  is  a  circumstance  not  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  those  who 
plant  for  ornament.  When  I  speak 
of  the  "  beauty  of  oak  foliage,"  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  su- 
perior beauty  of  the  foliage  of  one  in- 
dividual tree  as  compared  with  that  of 
another ;  for  tlie  oak  is  a  tree  which  < 
presents  endless  variations  in  Its  foli- 
age, all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
beautiful,  though  some  are,  of  course, 
much  more  so  than  others.  Fig.  9i. 
(reduced  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  l  ft.) 
represents  leaves  of  our  common  oak 
(Qu^rcus  £6bur),  which  are  by  no 
means  conspicuous  of  their  kind, 
either  in  point  of  size  or  conform- 
ation :  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be 
considered  as  rather  small  and  shabby 
Bpecimens.  Fig.  95.  (reduced  to  a 
scale  of  2  in.  to  t  ft- )  represents  leaves 
from  a  fiue  variety  of  Qu^rcus  ses- 
silifl^ra :  they  are  beautifully  and 
regularly  laciniated,  somewhat  resembling  ihose  of  the  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  of  a  very  large  size,  many  of  them  too  large 
to  admit  of  being  depicted  of  their  full  dimensions  in  an  8vo 
page.  One  specimen  measures,  with  its  footstalk,  rather  more 
than  10  in.  in  length,  by  5  in.  in  breadth.  Now,  lotAiug  only 
at  these  two  sets  of  individual  or  specimen  leaves,  any  one  might 
naturally  expect  that  the  tree  which  bore  the  latter  of  the  two 
would  anord  the  handsomest  foliage.  But  the  very  reverse  is 
the  case ;  as  may,  perhaps,  in  part,  at  least,  be  exemplified  by 
the  sketches  of  a  small  sprig  of  each  kind  which  accompanies 
the  leaves  in.fcs.  94,  95.  The  tree  from  which  the  sprig.fc^,  94. 
Vol.  XH—  No.  79.  >  a 
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and  the  teaves  below  it  were  gathered  has  long  ago  attracted  my 
attention,  as  presendng,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  handsomest 
foliage  of  any  oak  in 
its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  leaves  are  of 
a  dark  deep  green ;  and, 
though  rather  small  (and 
amaU  leaves  combine  bet- 
ter than  large  ones  *), 
they  are  numerous,  and 
grow  close  to  the  spray, 
clustered  togedier  m  ' 
dense  masses,  forming 
those  lovely  tufb,  or  ro- 
settes, which  constitute 
one  of  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  oak  foliage. 
When  the  wind  blows 
gently,  it  puirtially  turns 
up  and  displays  their 
glaucous  under  surfaces 
in  harmonious  contrast  \ 
with  the  deeper  tints  of  ' 
those  above,  and  presents 
a  study  worthy  of  the  pen- 
cil of  Gain  sborou  eh.  The 
leaves  ofjtg.  95.  being  of 
a  large  size,  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  less  thickly 
set ;  consequently  they  do 
not  mass  so  well.  One 
of  the  specific  distinctions 
of  Qu^rcus  sesstliflftra  is, 
that  it  bears  its  leaves  on  footstalks :  these,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, are,  perhaps,  longer  than  ordinary ;  and  this  circumstance 
gives  to  the  foliage  a  loose  and  straggling  appearance,  and  a  want 
ofdepth  and  solidity,  which  greatly  detracts  from  its  general  effect. 
Foruie  same  reason  it  is  that  man;  oftlie  fine  American  species 
of  oak,  beautiful  as  they  are,  must  yield  the  palm,  in  point  of 
foliage,  to  the  monarch  of  our  British  forests. 

These  remarks  may  appear  trifling,  and  not  worth  the  space 
they  occupy ;  but,  I  repeat,  the  subject  is. not  beneath  the  notice 
of  those  who  study  ornamental  planting,  or  who  look  at  oaks  with 
a  painter's  eye. 

AUesleff  Bectory,  Dec.  2.  18S5. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  the  foli^  oC  an  old  aycamore  is  fo  superior  to  that  of 
a  joung  one ;  and  the  rule  holds  good  with  most  other  deciduous  trees.     Ilia 
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Art.  VIII.     On  the  most  suitable  Description  of  Flovoering  Plants 
for  planting  in  Beds  and  Groups  on  the  Lawns  of  Public  Gardens* 
By  S.  S. 

I  OBSERVE,  with  great  pleasure,  that  our  public  squares  in  this 
country,  and  more  particularly  in  England,  are  beginning  to  be 
ornamented  with  flower-beds,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  on 
the  Continent.  I  have  lately  returned  from  Vienna,  by  Munich, 
Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  Ghent,  London,  York,  and 
Newcastle ;  and  at  most  of  these  cities  I  found  gardens  on  the  ram- 
parts, or  other  public  promenades,  more  or  less  gay  with  the 
flowers  of  pelargoniums  of  difierent  kinds,  fuchsias,  calceolarias, 
petunias,  and  similar  plants.  On  my  arrival  here  in  my  native 
city,  I  was  rather  disappointed  to  find  the  flowers  in  the  beds  to 
be  chiefly  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  annuals ;  such  as  lupines, 
marigolds,  prince's-feather,  convolvuluses,  and  such  plants ;  and 
these,  too,  not  in  masses  by  themselyes,  as  they  almost  always 
are  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  but  mixed  together,'  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  general  sameness  to  all  the  beds,  not  only 
of  any  one  garden,  but  of  all  the  gardens  in  a  neighbourhood. 
I  refer  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  flowers  in  the  Queen  Street 
gardens ;  but  I  might  also  refer  to  the  gardens  at  Dalkeith,  and 
to  a  number  of  others  within  ten  miles  of  this  city. 

On  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  some  intelligent  gardeners,' 
they  informed  me  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  superior 
effects  produced  by  masses  of  green-house  plants,  such  as  pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias,  &c.,  but  that  their  employers  were,  in  general, 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  expense  of  green-houses,  or  flued  pits,  to 
protect  the  plants  through  the  winter ;  preferring,  if  they  were 
at  any  expense  of  this  kind,  to  force  fruits.  If  such  be  the  case 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  it  surely  argues 
a  great  want  of  taste  in  the  inhabitants,  or  otherwise  much  igno- 
rance of  what  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  public 
squares,  and  the  lawns  of  suburban  villas,  in  other  places,  more 
particularly  in  England.  That  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  is  per- 
fectly suitable  to  growing  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  open  air, 
during  summer,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  success  which 
attends  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths,  and  other  Cape  plants,  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  I  have  just 
seen  the  fan  palm  growing  like  a  whin  [furze]  bush  in  the  open 
ground. 

young  sycamore,  with  its  broad  and  vigorous  leaves,  is,  to  my  eye  at  least,  not 
a  handsome  or  interesting  ol:jeet ;  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
the  spray  has  begun  to  curl  and  crinkle,  then  the  size  of  the  leaves  is  much 
diminished,  and  it  -exhibits  such  magnificent  masses  of  foliage,  such  light  and 
shade,  as  are  not  to  be  rivalled,  perhaps,  by  any  of  our  native  trees,  except 
the  oak. 
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My  object,  therefore,  in  sending  this  letter  to  your  Maga- 
siae,  is  lo  point  out  to  its  vreaders  the  deficitnctes  6f  Scotch 
gardens  general  ly  in  point  of  flortoultuml  taste,  and  to  show 
your  readers  that,  though  Scotch  gardeners  are  in  such  high 
esteem,  and  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  England,  yet, 
oiling  to  the  want  of  taste,  or  probably  owing  to  the  want  of 
means,  or  to  some  other  cause,  they  are  not  permitted  to  display 
their  skill  to  the  best  advantage  in  Scotland.  As  the  first  step 
towards  the  remedy  of  any  evil  is  to  make  it  known,  if  you 
publish  these  few  lines  they  may  be  the  means  of  improving  the 
flower-gardening  of  Scotland,  and  more  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh. . 

Minlmghy  Aug.  29.  1836. 

The  following  extract  from  our  Arb.  et  Frut.  BtiL,  respect- 
ing flower-gardens  of  hardy  heaths,  may  perhaps  aid  the  purpose 
which  our  esteemed  correspondent  has  in  view : 

^^  We  always  recommencT  gardeners,  when  they  are  forming  a 
scheme  for  planting  a  flower  garden,  to  try  the  effect  which  it 
will  have,  during  the  principal  summer  months,  by  drawing  a 
plan  for  each  of  these  months,  and  colouring  the  beds  in  each 
plan  with  the  colours  of  the  flowers  of  those  plants  which  are 
mtended  to  be  simultaneously  in  flower  in  them.    Such  coloured 

f>lans  being  shown  to  the  employer,  (and  more  especially  to  the 
emale  part  of  the  family,  who  have  generally  considerable  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  colours,)  useful  hints  may  be  received, 
and  the  beds  altered  until  perfect  harmony  is  produced.  Another 
mode,  and  one  which  would  afford  an  excellent  exercise  for 
young  gardeners,  would  be  for  the  gardener  to  lay  before  his 
employers,  once  in  every  year,  12  copies  of  the  plan  of  his 
flower  garden,  (for  which  purpose  it  might  be  lithographed,) 
and  these  12  copies  being  coloured  by  the  lady  of  the  family 
agreeably  to  her  taste  or  ideas  of  what  constitutes  harmony,  the 
problem  for  the  gardener  to  solve  would  be— *  tlequired  the 
kinds  of  plants,  and  the  modes  of  treating  them,  necessai;y  to 
produce  the  given  colours  in  the  given  months/  Of  course, 
the  plans  and  this  problem  for  every  year  would  require  to  be 
given  to  the  gardener  a  year  before  the  time  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
time  to  propagate  and  prepare  the  proper  kinds  and  requisite 
numbers  of  plants.  These  remarks,  though  apparently  not  inir 
mediately  applicable  to  ericetums,  or  flower-gardens  composed 
solely  of  hardy  heaths,  are  yet  decidedly  so  when  Cape  heaths 
are  included ;  and  they  are  also  applicable  to  gardens  of  low 
American  shrubs,  including  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c.,  such' 
as  will  afterwards  be  treated  on  and  described.*''  {^Arb.  6riLy 
arti  ^ricea  noftndles.) 
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Art.  IX.      A  Mode  of  producing  Two  Crojn  of  Orape^  in  O^tf 

House,  in  One  Year*     By  Y. 

I  HAND  you  the  mode  that  I  have  adopted  for  producing  two 
distinct  crops  ofgrapes»  in  one  house,  in  one  year;  and  in  np 
instance  have  I  lost  a  crop  for  the  ia^t  five  years,     I  can  only 
regret  that  I  have  a  limited  quantity  of  glass  for  that  purpose, 
and  that,  too,  of  the  worst  sort,  being  over  pine  pits.     To  detail 
what  has  occurred  since  the  ntiddle  of  Mi^y,  1835,  to  the  middle 
of  May  this  year,  will  show  at  once  both  die  simplicity  and  tb^ 
expediency  of  this  mode,  without  going  into  further  particulars^ 
I  have  one  house  SO  ft.  long,   16  ft.  rafters,  30  in.  front  gl^ss, 
with  eleven  vines  planted  outside ;  five  of  which  are  excited  for 
the  spring  crop,  and  six  for  the  autumn  crop.     The  five,  vines 
were  turned  out  of  the  house  in  the  middle  of  May,   18354 
When  the  six  vines  for  the  late  crop  were  introduced,  thps^ 
turning  out  were  laid  upon  a  flat  trellis  in  fropt  of  the  house, 
the  wood   being    ripe    by  the    end  of  July,   at  w|upb   tiine 
they  were  pruned  upon  the  spur  system,  as  \  consider  that  U 
shades  the  pines  much  less,  and  the  buds  break  more  evenly^ 
Each  vine  is  divided  at  the  entrance  into  the  house,  and  formed 
into  two  principals,  which  are  the  full  length  of  each  raflen  In  ^ 
week  or  so  after  pruning,  the  vines  are  covered,  to  keep  tben^ 
both  cool  and  dark,  until  Oct  26.,  when  they  are  introduced  into 
the  house,  and  the  six  others  placed  in  their  situation.     Thes^ 
six  had  been  introduced  in  the  middle  of  May,  1835,  and  had  ma- 
tured their  crops  and  ripened  their  wood.  The  other  five  had 
sprung  their  buds  above  an  inch  when  put  into  the  house,  and 
were  pruned  upon  Mr.  Speechly's  system,  with  two  stems ;  one 
vine  being  divided  at  its  entrance  into  the  house,  and  made  into 
two  principals,  so  that  the  rafters  were  completely  furnished*     I 
consider  this  mode  superior  to  any,  when  the  buds  can  burst  iq 
a  cool  atmosphere.     The  crop  was  180  lbs.,  and  I  nold  them 
for  25.  6d.  per  lb.,  independently  of  what  I  cut  for  my  pwii 
table;  and  this  year,  at  the  present  time,  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  still  larger  crop.     The  five  vines  taken  in  on 
Oct.  26.. were  immediately  wrapt  with  coarse  sacking,  and  wett 
moistened  with  cold  spring  water.     The  house  was  kepf  ps  low 
as  the  pines  would  admit,  until  every  bud  had  sprung  or  swelled,^ 
when  the  sacking  was  released,  and  in  a  few  days  taken  o£f!! 
The  buds  all  pushed  vigorously,  and  were  in  full  bloom  by  the 
Christmas  morning,  a  thing  that  1  am  very  particular  in,  as  I 
always  find  every  thing  set  better  in  the  gloomy  months"  by  this 
caution  than  any  other.     The  usual  rules  were  followed  afteI^- 
ward^B ;  only  keeping  the  house  copi  in  the  evenings.     Instead 
of  a  high  moist  heat  for  this  forcing,  a  cool  dry  atmosphere 
is  necessary.     In   March  the  heat  was  cooling  fast,  an^  on' 
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April  1.  this  year,  I  sold  the  fruit  as  it  then  was,  to  be  cut  as 
ordered,  to  go  to  London,  for  thirty-five  guineas,  along  with 
ten  pines,  ripe  and  ripening.  The  grapes  were  gathered,  and 
the  vines  turned  out  on  the  trellis  about  the  middle  of  May 
1836 ;  and  they  are  now  in  as  fine  and  healthful  a  state  as  I  could 
ever  wish  them  to  be.  The  principle  of  growing  these  two 
crops  first  occurred  to  me  when  I  ftrew  pines  in  the  same  pits. 
The  vines  w*ere  old ;  and,  as  one  vme  was  placed  under  each 
rafter,  the  two  principals  from  each  vine  covered  the  entire 
roof;  so  that  for  the  sake  of  the  pines  I  should  have  had  either 
to  destroy  half  the  vines,  or  to  have  cut  half  the  principals  away. 
I  therefore  determined  to  make  a  fair  trial,  and  the  second  year 
I  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction.  In  the  new  houses  that  I  am 
about  erecting  for  vines,  I  intend  to  have  two  distinct  borders, 
that  I  may  have  more  principals  under  the  glass*  This  house 
has  been  heated  by  flues  from  one  fire-place,  and  i  am  not 
certain  whether  I  shall  not  use  flues  for  my  new  ones.  F^have 
seen  many  on  the  new  principles,  but  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  that  work  with  less  fuel  or  attendance  than  my  own,  inde- 
pendently of  the  expense  of  erecting ;  and  not  being  yet  philoso- 
pher enough  to  make  out  how  more  heat  is  gained  by  a  certain 
quantity  of  fuel  heating  hot  water,  than  by  heating  flues,  on  the 
principle  of  my  own,  I  shall  not  adopt  it  until  I  do.  The  fuel 
that  1  use  is  small  coal  made  into  bricks  with  clay.  The  ashes 
make  a  beautiful  and  lasting  covering  for  walks,  with  the  least 
sprinkling  of  cement,  or  they  may  be  used  for  manure. 
Lancashire f  Jvly^  1836. 
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Art.  X.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevDly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  thcftif 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  premously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants^*-  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannictis»* 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  Ss.  Ga,  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards* s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  Ss»  coloured,  2;.  Sd,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

The  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  or  Midland  Floral  Magazine; 
containing  accurate  Delineations,  with  Botanical  and  Popular  i>e- 
scriptions,  of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Stove,  the  Green-housei  or  the 
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open  Garden^  and  rmnarkable  either Jbr  their  Beauty^  their  Rarity ^ 
or  the  singidarUyof  their  Structure.  Conducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles, 
Esq.,  M.R.CS^F.L.S.^&c,  (CorrespondingMember  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Birmingham 
Royal  School  of  Medicine),  and  Frederic  Westcott,  Esq.,  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society.  In  monthly  numbers,  4to,  2«.  6d.  each.  London,  Long- 
man and  Co. ;  Birmingham,  John  M.  Knott.  No.  I.  for  Septem- 
ber contains  4  plates,  and  8  pages  of  letterpress. 

This  new  botanical  periodical  is  brought  out  in  a  superior  style ; 
the  figures  are  very  beautifully  lithographed,  and  coloured  with 
great  care ;  and  the  letterpress  is  highly  respectable.  We  are 
most  happy  to  learn  that  its  success  has  Uir  exceeded  the  expect- 
ation of  its  projectors.  Having  given  this  notice  of  the  work,  with 
the  title  at  length,  we  shall  in  future  confine  ourselves  to  abridg- 
ing the  title,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  those  of  the  other  peri- 
odicals, omitting  to  mention  it  at  all  when,  in  consequence  of  no 
new  plants  being  figured  in  it,  we  do  not  make  any  use  of  the 
work.  This  has  always  been  our  practice  in  respect  to  the  other 
periodicals;  notwithstanding  a  complaint  made  by  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, that  we  acted  partially  in  this  respect. 
The  Florists*  Magazine  ;  a  Register  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful 
Varieties  of  Florist* s  Floujers.  Drawn  from  Nature ;  engraved 
and  coloured  in  the  most  finished  style.  By  Frederick  W.  Smith. 
With  popular  Descriptions,  and  practical  Directions  for  their  Cul- 
tivation. In  monthly  numbers,  4to,  2s.  6d.  each.  London,  Orr  and 
Smith. 

No.  XV.  for  September,  completes  the  second  volume  of  this 
work,  in  which,  as  expressed  on  the  title  page,  the  drawings  are 
coloured  in  the  most  finished  style.  We  have  recommended  the 
work  as  a  very  suitable  prize  in  the  case  of  florists'  flower  ex- 
hibitions. 

CituAfera  or  Brassicdcea. 

Ufi7&  STREPTA'NTHUS  (G.  If.,  VOL  X.  p.  SS7.)  ''  [3516. 

*AyuAntboide*  Hook.    Hyadnib.Wke-Jhwered    O  or  S    au    Bsb.p    Texas    1834    &    1.I    Bot  mag. 

A  remarkable  cruciferous  plant,  having  the  appearance,  when 
in  flower,  of  some  kind  of  hyacinth.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  a  na- 
tive of  Texas,  which  was  sent  home  by  the  late  Mr.  Dummond. 
It  flowered  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  for  the  first  time,  in 
August,  1835.    (JBo/.  ikfog.,  vol.  X.,  new  series ;  Sept.) 

Another  species,  S.  obtusifiblius  Hook.y  is  described  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.y  t.  331 7*9  and  is  noticed  in  Vol.  X.  p.  237* 

Legumindcea  §  Papiliondcea. 
1985.  LUPrNus  • 

•latifdUus  lAndL    broad-leaTed     Jt  A  <»  li    J7    B    CaliforaU    ?  1834    &    l.p     Bot.  Kg.  1 1891. 

Apparently  distinct  from  both  L.  rivularis  and  L.  littoralis;  to 
which,  however,  it  approaches  more  nearly  than  to  X.  polyph^llus. 
In  Dr.  Agardh's  Synopsis  Generis  Lupini^  76  certain  species  of 
the  genus  Z^upinus  are  described,  and  7  others  mentioned  as 
little  Known.  Of  the  former,  no  fewer  than  34  are  in  Mr.  Douglas's 
collections.   (Bot,  Reg.^  vol.  xxii. ;  Sept.) 
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Rosacea  §Pdmea» 

130S,  CRATJPOVS    19B0a  ^pHilvUte  JOctaitt.  Aini/  Itet  raf.  t  IMX 
Si/noM^mei :  C.  Tlifiiilcm  Lo4A,  Loud.  Aifa.  Brit ;  C.  Tirldu  Hiirf. 

S/iec.  Char,  Branchlets  sparingly  spiny.  LeATes  cboyate^ 
nari*owed  to  the  base,  lobed  with  about  3  Ic^bes;  serrate  /with 
glanded  teeth,  as  are  their  leafy  stipules,  each  of  which  is  half 
haiberd-shaped ;  the  leaves  of  a  branchlet  or  spur,*  forming  in 
some  instances  a  group.  Corymbs  of  few  flowers.  Flowers 
nearly  sessile.  Sepals  cut*  {Lindl&^j  and  the  flgure.)  Branch- 
lets  sparingly  spiny,  having  the  leaves  in  fascicles,  small,  Aubspa- 
tulate  and  3-cleft,  with  the  portion  that  is  narrowed  to  the  bkse 
long.  Corymbs  few-flowered.  Pedicels  short.  Calyxes  to- 
mentose.  (michx,)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  real-  C 
spathulata  of  Michaux,  about  which  so  little  is  known  that  it 
is  altogether  omitted  from  the  Floras  of  Torrey,  Hooker,  and 
Beck.  It  is  introduced  by  name  into  Elliot's  work  on  South  Ca* 
rolina,  without  that  author's  being  acquainted  with  the  plant;  was 
missed  by  Willdenow,  and  was  unknown  to  De  Candolte.  Piirsh 
merely  repeats  Michaux's  character ;  but  he  adds  that  it  occurs 
in  dry  woods  near  rivers  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  flowering  rn 
May  and  June»  and  having  very  large  crooked  thorns,  with  small 
leaves.  . 

This  species  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  C  parvifSVlia, 
from  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished  by  its  leaves  being 
edged  with  *  strong  dark  glands,  and  by  its  large  leafy  stipules. 
The  fruit  is  always  green,  even  when  ripe ;  is  a  little  downy,  and 
contains  5 — 6  stones.   {Bot.  Reg.^  vol.  xxii. ;  Sept.) 

fins.  COTONfiA'STER 
•t«877S  laxiSdn  Jacq.    Bot  nuf.  t  95191,  Artx  brit  pi  87a 

<^  A  species  nearly  allied  to  this  has  been  discovered  by  Le- 
debour  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  fibred  and  described  by 
that  author  under. the  nameof  C.  multiflora  Bunge :  but  our  spen 
ciip^ns  of  this  plant  have  much  thicker,  broader,  and  roatider 
leaves,  with,  generally,  a  deep  notch  at  the  extremity.  The  in- 
florescence is  extremely  similar  in  the  two.  {Bet,  Mc^.^  voh  x., 
.  Ti^Yf  series  ;  Sept) 

From  observing  this  sort  of  Cotonedster  in  the  Hortici^Itijiral 
iSoeiet^r's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges^  we 
•are  convinced  it  is  only  a  variety  of  C.  vulgaris  LindU 

Ondgrdeea. 

10071  cocpioea  »▼«.  Qroomiitna  F.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Oroon's  IUclMla4 

This  is  a  variety  with  numerous  large  flowers,  and  a  very 
vigorpus  h^bit  of  growth,  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Groom 
of  Walworth. 

<•  It  appears  to  be  a  free  grower,  and  much  longer  in  all  its 
.     part§,.  tbaji  Any  we  have  seen ;  but  it  is  a  strict  green-house 
vi^rietyi"    {Smithes  Flor.  Mag.^\cA.  ii.  f  Sept.) 
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Kidbidcece  Dec,  or  Cinckonkc^^  LindL 

«S88a.  OLDENLA'ND/^  L.    (ff.  B.  (Hdenland^  a  Dane,  who  collected  pkota  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1695.)    m  *!t    sp    £i.  Ybot.  gard.  1. 

•Depp^iMtCfaani.  etScblecht    Deppeli    tt.  O     cu    1    alliea.    W    Mesico    1835   C  ip    Birm. 
B^ttoniftne :  <]leront6gea  Deppedna  Link  et  Otto. 

A  piant  growing  about  1  ft.  high,  with  small,  opposite,  ovate, 
and  ovate^acuminate  leaves ;  and  small  flowers,  like  those  of  a 
Bpefiies  ofAsp^ruIa.     Though  it  may  have  but  "little  beauty  in 
tbe^flbrist's  eye,  its  blossoms  being  small,''  yet  "  to  the  botanist, 
and  to  the  general  admirer  of  nature,  it  oners  charms  from  its 
d^lfCfite  structure,  and  its  graceful  panicles  of  numerous  milk- 
whiteflowers,'*  which  are  produced  "  in  uninterrupted  succession 
tfareughout  the  year/'     Received  from  M.  Otto  of  Berlin,  in 
.1885,  and  kept  in  the  stove ;  though,  in  all  probability,  it  may  onIy« 
-  require  a  ffreen-house.  {Birmingham  BoL  Gard^  vol  i. ;  Sept.) 
Myrsinacece. 

m%.  ARDI'SIA  [reg.  1892. 

*Qdoiitoph^lla  Walk     tootb>leaved     il  O  or  ?  6    jy    Pa  Salm.  and  R.    Bengal    1834   C    s.^    Bot. 

:  A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  remarkable  for  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  salmon  colour, 
slightly  streaked  with  red.  It  was  first  introduced  by  T.  C. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley ;  and  it  flowered  in  the  stove  af  the 
Exotic  Nursery  in  the  year  1834.  {BoU  Reg^y  vol.  xxii.  ; 
Sept) 

PolemonidceiC. 

49a  GJ/hid  riM.  1888.  Gard.  mag.  vol.  Ix.  p.  705. 

ftenidfldra  Benth.    •leoder^ii^tfcl.coroUaed    O  or  2     au     Ro  and  v     California    1833    S    cp    Bot 

A  hardy  annual,  not  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of  the  flowen- 
garden ;  but  very  pretty  in  nosegays  as  an  ornament  to  rooms. 
Its  flowers  change,  in  drying,  from  rose  colour  to  blue.  The  co- 
rc^la  is  of  a  tnch,  clear,  uniform  violet  in  the  inside,  and  on  the 
outside  of  a  pale  rose ;  but  this  colour  is  much  affected  by  the 
presence  of  innumerable  short,  deep-red  lines,  which  are  as  de- 
licate as  if  they  were  drawn  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  (Boi.  Iteg:^ 
vol.  xxii. ;  Sept.) 

Scropktdaridcea. 

1774.  JNTIRRHrNUM  [reg;  18<«. 

•glanduKMum  Xmift    glandiriar-AolrAf    O  orS    aiLs.     RoBaY     CalifemSa     1894?     S(  co    Bot. 

"  This,  if  not  a  very  pretty  plant,  is  something  of  a  geogra- 
phical curiosity ;  it  being  the  first  species  of  the  genus  Antir- 
rhinum which  has  yet  been  found  certainly  wild  in  the  New  World. 
The  specimens  o\  A.  Orontium  that  have  been  met  with  in  the 
United  States  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe. 
Quite  a  hardy  annual,  which  will  grow  in  any  soil.  It  was  sent 
from  California  by  Mn  Douglas ;  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  ?  1835."    (BoL  Reg.^  vol.  xxii. ;  Sept.) 

h£anthdce{X. 

•17270.    STR0B1LA'NTHS»  Net»  ab  F.,  {Ufomoa,  interpreted  In  botany  the  cone  of  a  pinfe-  dtsthot,  a^ 
tiower ;  Mnfloresoence  in  the  bud  state  resembling  the  cone  of  a  pine.)    Sp.  1    14.  ;iL  .   , 
•Sabinidiia  Nees  ab  Esen.,  Satto0*8    •JZ]or4    w     BP     Nepal     18M    X     p.l     B6t.milg.S517. 
Synon^me:  Ru^lUa Sabin^fioVraU.,  Hort.  Brit.  No.  S8414. 
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*^  A  very  beautiful  stove  plant,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  our  gardens  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who  named  it 
Ru^ltf'a  Sahiniana,  in  compliment  to  Joseph  Sabine,  E^q.,  to 
whom  horticulture,  no  less  than  natural  history  in  general,  is 
most  deeply  indebted."  A  very  showy  plant,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, from  its  purple  flowers,  ana  interesting  from  the  deep  purple 
colour  of  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
suitable  winter  plant  for  rooms.  {Bat.  Mag,,  vol.  x.,  new  series ; 
Sept.) 

Orchiddce€e. 

S54L  CYRTOPO^DIUM  R.  Br.  [1834    D    p.1    Birm.  bot.  gard.  4. 

•WUlmdre^  Knowl  etWett    WiUiiioK>t    jffCZg    el    41    ?jn.jl    O    Y  spotted  with  red    VenezueU 

.  "  A  very  handsome  plant,  with  a  lofty,  much-branched,  flower- 
ing stem.  Sepals  and  petals  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  dull 
red,  undulated;  lateral  petals  less  undulated,  brighter  in  ffil^nt, 
and  more  sparingly  marked  than  the  sepals.  Latg)Mi4lobes  of 
the  lip  pale  red ;  the  disc,  of  space  between  theo^H^eset  with  small 
tubercles,  the  intermediate  pale  yellow,  tbe  granulated  margin  of 
which  is  minutely  spotted  with  red.  At  the  base  of  each  flower 
stalk  is  placed  a  bractea,  in  sbape  and  markings  exactly  resem- 
bling the  sepals.  The  gland  is  rather  triangular  than  ovate." 
Named  in  honour  of  John  Will  more,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  near  Bir- 
mingham, to  whom  the  plant  was  sent,  in  the  autumn.^  1834, 
by  Mr.  John  Henchman,  who  found  it  in  the  Y^ley  of  Cuma- 
nacoa,  in  the  republic  of  Venezuela.  It  is  ^  terrestrial  species, 
growing  among  decayed  vegetables ;  aad  some  of  its  leaves  were 
observed  by  Mr.  Henchman  to  he  more  than  6  ft.  long.  It  has 
now  been  in  flower  joemAj  six  weeks,  and  has  a  flowering  stem 
4ift.  high.  It  requires  a  strong  moist  heat  when  in  a  growing 
«tate ;  "but,  during  its  period  of  rest,  should  be  placed  in  a  more 
cool  and  dry  atmosphere.  {Birmingham  Bot.  Gard.,  vol.  i. ;  Sept) 

S558.  BLETT/i* 

•pitula  Hook.    tpreading.Jlowered    A  CD     el    S    ...    F    Hayti    1890    O    p.r.w     Bot.  mag.  3518. 

A  very  handsome  species,  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gar- 
den by  Dr.  Fischer  of  St  Petersburg,  where  it  flowers  freely  in 
the  stove.  It  has  produced  a  scape  about  3  ft.  high,  which  has 
borne  more  than  20  flowers  at  once.  {Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  x.,  new 
series;  Sept.) 

S5£4.  CIRRHJETA  [Bot  leg.  i^ 

*trl8ti8  LindL    dulUoloured-flowercd   £  \S1    cu    |   ju    D  P  and  G  and  R    Mexico   18S4  0  P-r.w 

A  deliciously  scented  species,  obtained  from  Mexico  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  whose  stove  it  flowered  in  June,  1835.  {Bot.  Beg., 
vol.  XX ii. ;  Sept.) 

MYA'NTHUS  barMtuf  (Bot.  Beg,  t  177a  j  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xi.  p.  477, 478.)  Cp-nw    Bot  mag.  S5I«. 

*8  lab^Ilo  SSbo  Hook,    white-lipped    .£  \ZSi     cu    1|    my    D  O  spotted  with  P    Demerara    1835  D 

Closely  allied  to  Catasetum  cristatum  Lindl.  Imported  from 
Demerara  by  Mr.  AUcard,  Stratford  Green,  Essex,  in  whose 
garden  it  flowered  in  May,  1836.     The  flowers,  when  the  box 
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was  opened  which  contained  the  plant,  yielded  an  odour  very 
similar  to  that  of  juniper  berries.  It  is  very  curious  in  the  seg- 
ments of  its  perianth,  which  is  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  bar- 
like spots  of  a  dark  purple;  and  in  the  fringed  lip,  which  is  white, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  {Bot,  Mag.j 
vol.  X.,  new  series;  Sept) 
Asphodeldcea. 

1046.  iI'LLIUM 

•ffculum  Ueriat  SicUlan    ?  tf  A  or  3}   ju    G.F. W«    Sicily    1832    O    co    Br.  fl.  gard.  8.  i.  34a 

The  scape  of  this  remarkable  species  of  Allium  is  3  ft.  9  in. 
high.  The  flowers  are  pendulous,  and  the  sepals  green  and 
shining,  variegated  with  purple  and  white.  The  scent  is  more 
powerful  and  disagreeable  than  that  of  any  other  species  of 
Allium.  It,  and  A,  inod6rum,  have  many  seeds  in  each  cell  of 
the  capsule ;  but  A.  siculum  agrees  with  the  genus  Allium,  in  its 
flowers  being  in  an  umbel,  in  the  perianth  being  persistent,  in  ge- 
neral appearance,  and  in  odour.  Raised  from  seed  in  the  Chel- 
sea Botanic  Garden.    [Brit,  Ft.  Gard.y  second  series ;  Sept.) 

YU'CCA  dracdnU  Haw.  Suppl.  p.  S3. ;  ElUot,  Ft.  &  Car.  1.,  401.  Bot  Reg.  1 1894. 

<^  What  may  be  species  and  what  varieties  in  this  noble  genus,  it 
.  is  in  the  present  state  of  botanical  information  impossible  to  say ; 
t1)6re4s«  however,  but  little  doubt  that  Yucca  drac6nis  and  Y&cca 
fl^ccida  are  r€atty'4istinct."  Y.  drac6nis,  '^one  of  the  most  stately 
species  of  the  genus,  grows  along  the  sea  shore  of  Carolina,  fre- 
quently intermixed  with  Y.  gloriosa,  and  flowers  from  May  to  Au- 
gust ;  it  sometimes  grows  as  much  as  9  ft.  or  10ft.  high.  The  great 
peditliarity  by  which  it  appearsto  be  distinguished  is,  the  spreading 
flowers,  the ''segments  of  which,  instead  of  remaining  closed  in  a 
globose  manner,  as  in  most  others,  expand  till  they  diverge  from 
the  flower-stalk  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  Tiie  main  stem,  clear 
of  the  leaves,  was  2  ft.  long,  and  terminated  in  three  clusters  of 
leaves,  from  the  centre  of  each  of  which  rose  a  flower  stem  3  ft. 
high.  The  foliage,  notwithstanding  its  stifihess,  does  not  offend 
the  eye,  as  the  leaves  gradually  turn  back  as  they  grow  old,"  till 
at  last  they  form  a  very  graceful  arrangement*  Nothing  can  be 
better  adapted  than  these  plants  for  ornamenting  either  artificial 
or  natural  masses  of  rock  work,  precipitous  banks,  or  other  si- 
tuations, where  their  singular  stems  can  be  so  much  above  the  eye 
as  to  form  a  bold  and  prominent  object  standing  out  in  strong 
relief  against  the  sky.  They  are  hardy,  perennial,  and  easily 
procured  in  the  nurseries.  The  Messrs.  Backhouse  find  this, 
Y.  rufocincta,  Y.  recurvif<51ia,  Y.  glaucescens,  Y.  filament6sa, 
and  others,  quite  capable  of  bearing  the  winter,  even  so  far  north 
as  York.  In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
no  weather  seems  to  harm  them.  (Bot,  JReg.y  vol.  xxii. ;  Sept.) 

YAcca  fl^ida  Haw.  Supp.,  p.  35.    Native  country  unknown. 

^*  A  pretty,  and  apparently  distinct  species,  well  marked  by  its 
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thread-edged,  scabrous  leaves*  pallid  flowers, and  stemiessbabit.'^ 
Its  flowers  are  over  by  the  middle  of  August.  ^  These  ytiecas 
would  surely  be  excellent  plants  for  gardens  on  the  sea  cost ;  and 
yet  one  never  sees  them  there."  {Bot.  Reg^  vol.  xxiL ;    Sept) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Flora  Hibemica  /  comprising  the  Flotoering  Plants,  PemSy 
CharacecBi  Musci,  Hepatica,  Lichens^  and  Alga  of  Ireland;  ar* 
ranged  according  to  the  Natural  System ;  tvith  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Genera  according  to  the  Linneean  System.  By  James  Townsead 
Mackay,  M.R.I.A.,  Associate  of  the  Linnieao  Society,  izc^  &c. 
8vo,  pp.2T9.    16*.    Dublin,  18S6. 

This  work,  which  has  been  long  expected^  has  at  length  apn 
peared ;  and,  from  the  long  attention  paid  to  the  botany  oS  Ire« 
land  by  the  author,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  public.  It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress 
of  botanical  science  in  Britain,  that  Mr.  Mackay  has  considered 
it  advisable  to  arrange  the  species  he  describes  according  to  the 
Natural  System ;  and  of  Mr.  Mackay*s  own  acquirements  in  this 
system,  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  doing  so.  His 
work  may  be  considered  the  only  good  Irish  flora  that  exists, 
as  will  appear  by  the  Introduction,  which  we  conclude  by 
quoting:-*- 

**  It  has  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  history  of  the  natural  pr<^uc- 
tions  of  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  neglected;  but,  wnen  all  circumstance^  ar^ 
considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  censure  is  one  of  too  great  severity^    We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  a  knowledges  of  plants  jfte^ti  po&*. 
sessed  in  ancient  times  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  country  |  but,  whe^  ^^ 
are  told  that  the  Irish  laneuage  is  rich  in  names  of  plants,  and  also  thai  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  Irish  alphabet  are  taken  from  vegetable  productioi^^ 
it  will  be  admitted,  that,  even  in  periods  of-remote  antiquity^  die  study  fi. 
plants  was  not  altogether  neglected:  nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  jsince  it  :i^ 
well  known  that  the  surface  of  Ireland  formerly  presented  a  very  different,  af^. 
pect  with  regard  to  vegetation  than  its  present  features  would  lead  ais  ,to  ^^9*1 
pect.    Formerly  Ireland  might  have  been  considered  as  one  vast  forest  f  a 
circumstance  to  wluch  it  was,  perhaps,  indebted  for  what,  we  are  informed^  ^-^. 
one  of  its  most  ancient  names  {Innis  Fiodh,  or  Woody  Island).    fT&e.  former, 
existence  of  extensive  forests  is  not  a  matter  of  vague  tradiliox^;  U  is  attested 
by  the  remains  of  pines,  oaks,  yews,  &c.,  which  are  found  in  aU  our  bogs  in. 
prodigious  quantity,  and  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  many  of  these  forests  ex-t 
isted  until  a  comparatively  recent  period;  and  some  of  them  are  described  br}! 
Dr.  Boates,  who  wrote  in  1652,  as  then  existing.    T;Tiese  forqrta  w«n^  de- 
stroyed, partly  to  facilitate  military  operations ;  and  subsequently^,  m,  more 
tranquil  times,  avast  quantity  of  timber  was  consumed  for  the  smelung  of  iron^ 
The  remembrance  of  the  wooded  state  of  Ireland  will  be  indelibly  preserved, 
in  the  names  of  many  towns  and  districts  throughout  the  country',  |»:oving,  that, 
an  abundance  of  trees  formed  a  v^ry  characteristic  feature  of, ijsacenpi;y;.Oor. 
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and  animBb  which  must  have  followed  the  destruction  of  the  fbrests.  Such 
birds  as  fed  on  the  teeda  of  trees,  and  foiuid  protettioa  amid  their  bmnehe^, 
must  have  ^yaappeared,  or  have  been  gready  caminiiibed  in  number,  ftism  a  de^ 
ficiency  of  food  and  shelter ;  and  many  species  of  insects  may  have  been  ex^ 
tirpated,  or,  at  least,  had  their  geomphical  range  much  circumscribed ;  and. 
doubtless,  the  same  occurrences  had  a  similar  effect  in  limiting  the  tange  and 
number  of  such  plants  as  flourish  in  the  shade.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years  when  buried  in  the  earth,  and  vege- 
tate when  called  forth  by  favourable  Circumstances ;  we  may  therefore  hope 
that,  as  plantations  increase,  not  only  will  the  country  reassume  its  former 
beauty,  but  rare  plants  may  become  more  frequent,  or  some  that  have  been 
apparently  lost  may  again  appear. 

''  It  is  only  in  the  incidental  notices  of  historians  that  we  obtain  any  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  of  the  Irish  forests,  or  the  trees  they  contained ;  and  it 
was  not  till  a  recent  period  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  v^ 
getable  productions  of  the  country*  The  first  attempt  towards  a  natursd  his* 
tory  of  Ireland  was  by  Dr.  Boates,  who  published,  in  1652,  a  work  entitled 
'  Ireland's  Natural  History,'  which  contains  interesting  matter  respecting  the 
forests  of  Ireland,  but  no  systematic  catalogue  of  its  indigenous  plants.  Dr. 
Boates  is  the  only  writer  of  any  note  until  Threlkeld's  work  made  its  appear* 
anoe,  in  1737^  but  in  the  intermediate  period  the  botany  of  Irdlind  was  not 
alte^ther  neglected.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Heaton,  who  resided  in  Dublin,  com* 
municated  several  rare  plants  to  How  and  Merret.  About  this  time,  also,  two 
eminebt  English  botanists,  Llhwyd  and  Sherrard,  visited  the  country,  and  be- 
stowed some  attention  on  its  natural  history.  To  Dr.  Sherrard  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  firet  notice  of  Subidaria  aquatica  in  Ireland,  which  he  found 
growing  in  Loi^  Neagb.  Threlkeld's  work,  entitled  *  Synopsis  Stirpiuns  Hi* 
becnicanun,'  is  extremely  imperfect,  as  the  characters  of  the  plants  are  sfeldom 
given,  and  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical ;  it  is,  however,  a  work  written,  as 
Dr.  Ptdteney  observes,  in  a  quaint  and  amusing  style,  containing  many 
sound  observations,  and  evincing  a  pretty  extensive  learning.  In  1?^  Dr« 
K'Eoghpublished  a  similar  treatise,  which  is  now  rare,  and  of  inferior  vaioBto 
that  of  Tbrelkeld. 

"By  far  the  most  eminent  Irish  naturalist  of  this  period  was  Dr.  Molyneaux, 
the  earliest  diisciiber  of  the  fossil  elk,  and  who  first  made  known  the  occur- 
rence of  the  remaint  of  the  fossil  elephant  in  Ireland.  He  also  contributed  a 
catalogue  of  rare  plants,  which  is  published  in  an  appendix  to  Threlkeld's 
work :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent  an  observer  has  not  enriched 
out  literature  with  more  extensive  publications.  These  observers  were  suc- 
(^^ed  by  the  writers  of  the  statistical  surveys  of  the  different  counties ;  works 
cihie6y  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  wliich 
contain  valuable  information  on  statistics  and  agriculture,  and  some  of  them 
useful  botanical  details.  I  may  more  particularly  mention  the  histories  of 
Cork  and  Kerry  by  Dr.  Smith,  which  possess  very  conaderable  merit  and  ac-' 
curacy  with  r^ard  to  the  localities  of  plants,  as  I  found  during  my  botanical 
excursions  through  that  part  of  the  country.  In  1772,  Dr.  Rutty  published 
his  natural  history  of  the  county  of  Dublin ;  a  work  conceived  on  a  good  plan, 
and  containing  much  usefiil  information.  The  next  botanical  works  were  those 
of  Dr.  Wade,  who  published  his  Flora  Dublinietosis  in  1794^  ipd  in  1804*  his 
Plantar  Rariores,  or  habitats  of  the  rarer  plants  found  by  him  in  Ireland. 
These  publications  are  not  without  merit,  and  were  considered  b^  him  as  only 

Erisparatory  to  a  more  ext^isive  work  (a  Flora  Hibemica),  which  he  stateci 
is  intention  of  publishing.  This  work,  he  says,  was  deferred  until  **  as  soon 
afS  genuine  and  valuable  materiads  could  be  collected  for  the  purpose,  conceive 
iijg  that  no  work  of  a  similso'  nature  ought  to  make  its  appearance,  or  be  con- 
sidered genuine  and  valuable,  unless  the  author  has  it  in  nis  power  to  answer 
for  the  kibitats,  or  places  of  growth,  of  the  different  objects  noticed.*'  In  1804^ 
the  Muscologiae  Hibernicae  Spicilqgium  of  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  s^peared, 
whicl^  has  the  nierit  of  beit^  jthe  earliest  publicatipadeyoted  to  the  mosses  of 
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Ireland :  an  elegantly  written  and  accurate  work,  containiag,  figures  of  the  rarer 
species.  About  this  time  I  was  appointed  assistant  botanist  in  Trinity  College; 
and  to  the  liberality  of  that  learned  body  I  am  indebted  for  many  facilities 
afforded  me  of  investigating  the  botanical  productions  of  Ireland.  In  1806, 1 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  rarer  plants  ot  the  country,  which  were  principally 
observed  by  me  during  two  very  extensive  excursions  made  through  the  south- 
ern and  western  counties.  This  catalogue  appeared  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

**  In  1810,  Mr.  James  Drummond,  then  Curator  of  the  Cork  Botanic  Gar- 
den, published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  the  county  of  Cork ;  a  catalogue 
highly  creditable  to  that  acute  and  zealous  naturalist,  who  now  fills  the  situa- 
tion of  Colonial  Botanist  at  Swan  River,  and  whose  labours  will,  no  doubt, 
illustrate  the  botany  of  that  interesting  region. 

*'  In  1824, 1  gave  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  publication,  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  phaenogamous  plants  and  ferns  which  1  had  then  ascertained  to  be 
natives  of  Ireland.  This  cataloe^e  was  the  result  of  twenty  years'  observation 
during  numerous  excursions  made  to  almost  every  part  of  uie  country  that  was 
likely  to  afford  interesting  matter  to  the  botanist.  A  few  inaccuracies  occur 
in  this  and  the  former  catalogue,  which  subsequent  experience  has  enabled  me 
to  rectify.  Whilst  thus  employed,  I  alwavs  looked  forward  to  the  public- 
ation of  an  Irish  Flora,  as  the  final  result  of  my  investigations ;  an  intention 
which  I  had  announced  in  the  preface  of  my  catalogue,  which  appeared  in 
1825. 

"  I,  however,  then  contented  myself  with  recording  accurately  the  habitats  o^ 
such  plants  as  I  had  observed,  or  which  had  been  conununicated  to  me  by  able 
botanists,  being  induced  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  work  till  a  later 
period,  with  the  view  of  making  it  as  complete  as  possible :  nor  is  this  delay  to 
be  regretted,  as  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity,  by  excursions  made  to  Cun- 
namara  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  of  adding  several  interesting  plants  to 
our  flora ;  and  valuable  contributions  have  continued  to  be  made  by  my  friends, 
down  to  the  latest  hour  of  going  to  press. 

"  In  1833,  a  small  volume  appeared,  entitled  the  Irish  Fhra^  containing  8hort 
descriptions  of  most  of  the  phsenogamous  plants  and  ferns  of  Ireland  that  were 
were  known  up  to  that  time. 

**  The  limits  of  a  preface  do  not  permit  my  entering  into  detail ;  but  ^almost 
every  page  of  the  work  bears  evidence  of  the  zealous  assistance  of  my  botani- 
cal friends,  and  the  extent  of  my  obligations.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  men- 
tioning the  late  Mr.  Templeton  of  Malone,  near  Belfast,  who  greatly  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  To  Dr. 
Drummond  of  Belfiast  I  am  indebted  for  several  interesting  species  of  Algs, 
thus  rendering  that  part  of  the  work  more  complete  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

**  Mr.  David  Moore,  my  late  pupil,  has  supplied  some  of  the  more  recent  and 
interesting  additions  to  our  flora,  among  which  I  may  mention  P^rola  se- 
cunda,  i^osa  Sabint,  and  Chx&s.  Buxbaiimtt,  as  the  most  interesting.  He  has 
distinguished  himself,  during  the  last  two  years,  by  his  researches  in  the  county 
of  Derry,  where  he  has  been  employed  as  botanist  to  the  Ordnance  Survey ; 
which,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Colonel  Colby  and  Captain  Port- 
lock,  is  likely  to  throw  mucn  light  on  every  branch  of  natural  history  connected 
with  Ireland. 

''The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  the  phaenogamous,  or  flowering,  plants, 
ferns,  and  characeae,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  method,  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  Professor  De  Candolle  in  his  Theorie  E^l^entaire,  2d  ed, ;  and 
Professor  Lindley,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora.  I  have  been  induced 
to  adopt  the  natural  system,  not  onlv  because  it  is  the  method  followed  by 
Dr.  Allman,  the  learned  Professor  of'^Botany  in  Trinity  College,  and  which, 
although  more  difficult  to  beginners,  is  best  calculated  to  give  the  student  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  science ;  but,  as  the  Linnaean  method  enables  us  to 
ascertain  the  genus  of  a  plant  with .  greater  facility,  a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera 
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according  to  that  system  has,  therefore,  been  prefixed ;  thus,  it  is  hoped,  com- 
bining to  a  considerable  extent  the  advantages  of  both  methods. 

*'  In  describing  the  eenera  and  species  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  have 
adopted  pretty  much  the  characters  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  as  given  by  him  in 
his  excellent  British  Flora,  it  being  the  book  I  principally  consulted  in  the 
examination  of  my  specimens,  from  which  I  have  also  taken  the  etymologies 
of  the  generic  names. 

'*  The  second,  and  not  least  valuable,  part  of  the  work  contains  the  Orders 
Musci,  Hepaticae,  and  Lichenes,  by  Dr.  Taylor  (the  well-known  coadjutor 
of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  the  Muscologia  Britannica),  who,  of  all  the  botanists 
of  Ireland^  was  best  qualified  for  the  task.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  added 
a  new  genus  (HydnlSphila)  in  the  order  Hep&ticse,  and  in  the  order  Xi- 
chdnes  a  good  many  hitherto  undescribed  species,  six  of  which  appear  in  the 
Addenda. 

**  W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.,  the  well-known  algologist  (before  his  departure  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  kindly  undertook  to  describe  the  i4^1gac.  This  he 
accomplished  from  the  examination  of  a  full  collection  in  my  possession,  chiefly 
formed  by  the  late  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Hutchins ;  a  lady  who,  for 
many  years,  was  unremitting  in  her  investigation  of  the  botany  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  To  these  he  has  added  his  own  numerous  discoveries,  and  those  of 
other  botanists,  whose  names  are  mentioned ;  and  since  his  departure  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  add  nine  species  new  to  Ireland,  communicated  by 
several  botanical  friends,  as  will  appear  in  that  portion  of  the  work. 

«  DubUny  May  10.  1836." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels,  Sept,  1835.  —  In  the  park  at  Lacken  are  many  fine  trees  of  Ca* 
talpa,  which  flower  and  seed  abundantly.  There  is  only  one  specimen  of 
Cedrus  Libani  in  the  whole  park ;  and  I  did  not  observe  another  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  it  is,  indeed,  a  scarce  tree  in  Belgium.  This  tree  is  about  30  ft. 
in  height,  and  about  18  in.  in  diameter  1  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dentlv  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  almost  killed  by 
the  frost  in  1814,  which  extended  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  4^  ft.  At 
that  period  Lacken  may  almost  be  said  to  nave  been  without  a  master,  the 
French  having  had  something  else  to  think  about ;  and  the  usual  precaution 
of  mulching  the  ground  over  its  roots  had  been  that  year  neglected.  It 
recovered  partly;  but,  for  want  (so  says  my  informer)  of  the  same  precaution 
being  taken  in  some  cold  winters  since,  it  has  again  become  sickly. 

The  finest  trees  in  the  park  are  P6pulus  61^  P.  nigra,  P.  dilatata,  and  P. 
monilifera.  The  specimens  of  the  two  latter  are  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  I  am 
afraid  of  giving  you  wrong  dimensions,  as  I  write  only  from  memory;  but  will 
endeavour  to  give  you  the  correct  sizes  as  soon  as  possible. 

iS'alix  vitellina  and  the  weeping  willow  attain  a  larse  size  here.  I  may  here 
remark  incidentally  that  in  Scotland  I  never  saw  tne  latter  prosper  in  any 
situation,  although  we  are  not  accustomed  to  such  cold  winters  there  as  they 
are  in  Belgium ;  but  the  summers  are  too  cold  to  ripen  the  wood  properly. 

There  are  some  pretty  good  specimens  of  larch  in  the  park  of  the  Due 
d'Aremberg,  at  Enghien.  The  father  of  the  present  duke  planted  them  first 
in  Flanders,  when  he  was  advanced  in  years ;  and,  from  my  observation,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  long  after  b^ore  any  one  followed  so  good  an 
example ;  for  I  remarked  none  anywhere  nearly  so  large.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  larch  is  still  scarce  in  Belgium ;  neither  can  the  Belgians  be  persuaded  to' 
plant  it,  although  they  plant  the  Scotch  pine  pretty  extensively,  and  with  a 
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view  ta  profit.  I  had  20,000  larches  ftom  Ediobivgh  two  rears  agp,  winch 
were  planted  in  grounds  belongmg  to  the  Kovemment;  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  that  nomber  is  eqnal  to  all  that  bad  been  planted  formerly.  The 
poor  soils  ronnd  Bruges  tnid  Ghent  would  produce  excellent  landi,  whidi 
would  affixd  an  excellent  material  for  securing  the  banks  of  their  canals ;  as 
would  also  much  of  the  barren  hills  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg.  In  the 
sarden  at  Enghien  is  a  fine  specimen  of  purple  beech,  which  produces  seeds 
freely  i  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Due  d^Aremberg,  one  of  the  most  8{Mnted  ^ 
and  beatof  noblemen,  that  the  proportion  of  purple  plants  obtained  from  these  * 
seeds  is  about  one  in  three.  The  duke  is  building  very  extensive  additions  to 
his  palace  in  Brussels.  The  timber  was  all  grown  on  his  own  estates,  and  is 
chiefly  oak.    He  cuts  in  winter,  and  gives  his  reas<Nis  for  so  doing. 

There  are  the  remains  of  an  excellent  arboretim  planted  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Price,  but  not  an  Englishman.  The  collection  at  present  forms 
part  of  the  park  of  Liicken.  It  is  very  rich  in  species ;  but  unfortunately  the 
trees  are  planted  too  closely  together.  The  grounds  are  also  laid  out  in  the 
English  style,  and  are  beautiful.  The  collection  of  American  shrubs  is  also 
rich,  but  the  plants  are  not  thriving.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  botanical 
species  than  to  curious  varieties  and  monstrosities.  The  very  best  collection 
in  Belgium  bdongs  to  an  old  lady  whose  name  I  cannot  think  of,  and  who 
has  a  very  pretty  place  between  Louvain  and  Waver.  I  shall  send  yon  the 
catalogue  and  descriptive  account  of  her  place :  it  is  really,  upon  the  whole, 
as  a  park,  a  garden,  and  a  residence,  the  finest  in  Belgium.  —  C.  M,  L 

NORWAY. 

Kaa  Fiordy  AUen,  70^  JN',  laLy  July  25. 1836.—  I  only  arrived  here  last  night, 
and  find  a  ship  sailing  for  England  this  morning,  so  I  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  you  a  tine.  I  sowed  your  H&mAeum  4sperum  in  an  old  church- 
yard at  Fu^leness,  opposite  Hammerfest,  also  Malc6mta  maritima,  Xupinus 
nootkat6nsis,  Escbscnoltzta  crdcea,  and  E.  califdmica*  I  will  also  sow  some 
in  different  places  about  here.  —  W.  C, 

ITALY. 

Genoa f  June  1 1.  1836.  —  I  have  been  in  Italjr  many  years,  but  I  never 
recollect  so-ungenial  a  season  as  we  now  have.  8hice  November  last  we  have 
scarcely  had  two  %!Sie  days  together ;  nothing  but  a  series  of  frost,  snow,  hail, 
rain,  wind.  Sec ;  indeecl,  up  to  this  moment,  we  have  had  no  spring,  and  fur 
clothing  is  still  the  order  of  tlie  day.  The  orange  trees  are  sadly  injured  i^ 
nevertheless  they  are  not  so  completely  killed  to  the  ground  as  they  were  the 
winter  afi»r  you  were  here  (1819).  The  olive  trees  have  been  also  a  good 
deal  injured ;  but  still  the  iigiHries  9Pt  more  of  a  temporary^  than  of  a  fatal 
nature.  Thou^  the  weather -has  been  so  bad,  it  has  not  been  very  cold,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  worst  ci^  the  iqjury  will  be  the  failure  of  the  crops  of 
the  ensuing  summer.  The  Chevalier  De  N^ro  ts  in  excellent  health,  and  his 
garden  is  kept  in  as  high  order  as  ever.  You  will  in  a  very  short  time  receive 
some  drawings,  and  a  description  of  it,  for  your  Suburban  Gardener.  The 
villa  of  Count  Barbi  has  been  sold,  .and  the  boiutifully  trimmed  men  and 
horses  of  myrtle  and  box  to  which  you  allude,  have  either  been  cut  down  or 
left  to  reassume  th^  natural  shapes.  Forced  flowers  here  are  now  extremely 
dear ;  a  hyacinth  and  a  moss  rose  are  not  to  be  got  under  a  franc— ^.  M, 

Naples,  June  20.  1835. —  It  is  exactly  fifteen  years  since  I  first  settled  in 
this  country,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  it  are  very  considerable. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  a  system  of  cross  roads  -which  has  been  carried  into 
execution  in  every  direction,  and  whidi  has  already  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  banditti  by  employing  them,  and  by  givmg  access  to  all  tnmr  haunts.  This 
must  ultimately  lead  to  a  degree  of  a^cakural  improvement,  of  which  the 
present  generation  of  Italians  have  no  idra. —^  G*  SL 

Monza,  Feb.  27.  1836.— *  An  excellent  agriculturist  of  Monza,  Signor  Paulo 
Mantagaz^  Signor  George  Compton,  and  I,  regulfffly  peruse  your  w«i» ; 
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and  I  din  very  anxious  that  you  shbuld  become  acquainted  wifii  Signof  Mon- 
tagazza.  You  already  correspond  with  Signor  Compton.  But  my  pHncipal 
object  in  writing  to  you  at  present  is  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  at  last  (I 
believe)  found  in  what  province  of  Lombardy  the  Pdpulus  fastigiita  {F, 
dilatatajl  is  indigenous.  On  receiving  your  letter  containhig  the  queries  re^ 
lating  to  this  tree,  I  immediately  wrote  to  all  the  botanical  friends  I  have  in 
Italy  ;  and  an  engineer  at  Brescia  answered  me,  that  m  the  province  of  B*«- 
sciana,  the  P6pulus  fastigiata  grows  spontaneously ;  and  that  to  prove  what  ' 
he  asserts,  when  the  season  is  further  advanced,  he  will  send  me  the  female 
flowers,  and  in  due  time  the  seed  also.  He  mentions  in  the  same  letter  a 
singular  practice  of  the  Brescian  peasants  with  respect  to  this  tree.  When 
they  want  plants  of  it  in  any  given  place,  they  do  not  transplant  seedlings 
froAi  the  nursery  or  seed-bed ;  but  cut  them  off  at  the  collar,  and  use  them 
for  cutting  or  grafts.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  theory  of  vegetable  physiology 
which  will  show  the  utility  of  such  a  practice. 

I  have  also  been  infonned  that  in  the  garden  of  Count  Or^  at  IVGlan  there 
are  female  plants  of  P.  dilatata ;  and  that  great  quantities  of  seedling  sel^ 
sown  plants  are  produced  every  year.    Wishing  to  verify  what  I  was  told,  I  * 
went  to  the  spot  to-day,  and  was  convinced  of  the  fact.     I  only  wait  for  the  . 
season  to  be  farther  advanced,  to  make  observations  upon  it,  and  I  will  send 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

SitlisbiriQ  vuRantifdlia,  —  I  have  at  last  heard  that  there  is  a  female  plant  of 
Salisburta  adiantif61ia  in  a  garden  at  Milan,  which  flowers  every  year,  but  I  - 
could  not  learn  whether  it  bears  fruit ;  I  will  make  a  point  of  seeing  it  at  the 
time  of  flowering. 

In  your  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  cf  Gardening,  I  am  sorry  yon 
have  ^t  so  little  information  of  the  present  state  of  gardening  in  Lombardyu 
I  do  not  deny,  certainly  (for  reasons  which  I  stated  in  a  former  letter )»  that 
Italy  is,  in  this  art,  far  behind  the  northern  nations ;  but  Lombardy  is  the 
most  advanced  of  ail  the  Italian  states.  You  take  no  notice  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Traversi  al  Desio,  and  of  several  others  which  deserve  a  naticti 
in  your  work;  such  as  Villa  Litta  al  Lainata,  and  the  gardens  of  Villa 
Melieri  al  Brianpa,  &c.  They  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  situations,  the  neatness  and  cleanness  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  for? 
the  richness  of  the  vegetable  productions  which  are  cultivated  in  them. 

In  p.  6.  of  the  present  volume,  there  is  a  communication  by  a  M.  Klansej' 
a  Prussian.     Fortunately  he  concludes  his  paper  by  saying  that  he  has  written 
it  in  a  hurry ;  and  probably  his  hurry  was  the  cause  of  his  making  the  mistimes 
he  has  done  respecting  the  gardens  of  Monza.     I,  who  am  on  the  spot,  never' 
knew  that  the  gardener's  name  was  Casemetti,  at  the  Villa  Reate;  and, 'as. 
the   area  of  these  royal  gardens   measures   about  65   acres   Englhb,  tbey 
therefore  could  not  with  propriety  be  called  only  "  tolerably  large"     Besides ^ 
this,  they  certainly  never  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  "  nurteryy*^ 
but  most  certainly  of  a  garden.    This  statement,  I  think,  afibrds  a  stiong    . 
proof  thiit  M.  Klause  really  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  probably  never  saw  tiie* 
royal  gardens,  but  only  that  part  of  them  in  which  we  cultivate  young  treee^    . 
and  which  we  ctill  the  nursery.  » 

In  the  course  of  next  summer  I  propose  making  a  botanical  and  horticitip 
tural  journey  ;  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  send  you  the  result  of  my  obaerv- 
ations.' — G.  ManetH,     [We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  it.] 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE, 

The  great  -Tree  of  Bm/kdere.  — "  From  thje  middle  ot  this  valley  rises  this  . 
greM  tree,  which  has  been,  in  latter  times,  aa  olivet  of  much  ci^riosity  to  tra*  . 
Tellers,  and  repi^esented  greater  thaa  the  Va^kLgna  di  CeM  Cavalli,    This 
is  a  pUtaitOB  of  tcemendovs  size :  it  iseasures  47  yardti  in  circumference 
at  its  base,  and  the  branches  afford  shade  to  a  circular  ace&  of  .1301  .  I  . 
assvfe  yhxxtkBtt  is  na  exaggeration  iu  thisi  for  I  ipeasuredit  myself.     Tbi9 
vast  stem,  however,  divides  ioto  fourteen  hraQchie9>  «Qine(.of  which  issiie. 
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from  below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  and  some  do  not  divide  till 
they  rise  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  above  it.  One  of  the  largest  is  hollowed  out  by  fire, 
and  affords  a  cabin  to  shelter  a  husbandman.  The  tree,  if  it  can  be  con- 
sidered a  single  plant,  is  certainly  the-  largest  in  the  world.  Among  other 
travellers  who  notice  it,  is  a  Frenchman,  who  describes  it,  with  some  truth,  as 
**  on  temple  de  verdure  surraonte  d'un  dome  pret  a  toucher  les  nues."  When 
the  Turks  encamp  In  this  valley,  the  hollow  of  this  great  tree  affords  a  mag- 
nificent tent  to  the  seraskier  who  commands  them,  with  all  his  officers.  But 
what  renders  the  tree  an  object  of  more  than  usual  interest  is,  that  M.  De 
CandoUe  conjectures  that  it  must  be  more  than  2000  years  old !  Though  it 
has  become  such  an  object  of  admiration  to  recent  travellers,  Gillies  takes  u  ) 
notice  of  it,  nor  even  Tournefort,  whose  botanical  pursuits  would  naturally 
lead  him  to  do  so."  (Dr.  Walsh's  Residence  at  Consianinopie.) 
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English  Gardens  visited  bt/  Foreigners,  —  Every  year,  we  are  happy  to  ob- 
serve, increases  the  intercourse  between  British  gardeners  and  those  of  the 
Continent ;  and,  we  believe,  the  same  remark  might  apply  to  the  followers  of 
most  other  arts  and  trades  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  German  was  so  universally  studied  in  England,  and  English  in 
Germany ;  and  this  is  always  paving  the  way  for  what  will  arrive,  sooner 
perhaps  than  most  people  imagine,  the  prevalence  of  one  language  (?  the 
English)  in  all  civilised  countries.  There  are  now  two  young  gardeners  from 
Vienna  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
their  art :  one  of  them  is  the  son  of  a  court  gardener,  and  the  other  of  a 
nurseryman.  The  gardener  of  Prince  Metternich,  M.  Kiegl^p,  who  has 
studied  his  business  for  several  years  both  in  France  and  Holland,  has  just 
left  the  country,  after  having  been  here  upwards  of  two  months,  and  having 
made  a  tour  to  Oxford,  Blenheim,  Nuneham  Courtenay,  Stowe,  Birmingham, 
Chatsworth,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Woburn,  accompanied  by  an  inter- 
preter ;  and  the  whole  solely  at  his  master's  expense.  M.  Riegler  was  much 
struck  with  Blenheim,  Nuneham  Courtnay,  Chatsworth,  and  Woburn  Abbey ; 
but,  of  all  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  which  he  saw,  he  was 
most  gratified  with  a  view  of  Syon,  procured  for  him  through  his  ambassador. 
The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  also  excited  his  admiration;  ''the 
palm-house  giving  him  an  idea  of  the  tropics,  and  the  arboretum  of  an 
American  forest."  The  culture  of  the  different  nurseries  he  also  speaks  of 
as  excellent ;  and  he  purchased  about  150L  worth  of  plants,  a  list  of  which 
we  have  seen.  All  of  them  are  of  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  kinds,  and 
one  of  them  at  a  price  of  30  guineas.  M.  Riegler  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  notes  which  he  made  on  his  tour,  with  a  view  to  his  German  friends ; 
from  which  we  may  probably,  at  a  future  time,  give  some  extracts.  —  Cond. 

Kensington  Gardens,  -—  We  have  often  felt  pain  at  the  idea  of  any  particular 
class  of  society  being  shut  out  from  places  of  public  recreation  or  amusement; 
and,  from  the  locality  of  our  habitation  at  Bayswater,  the  exclusion  of  livery 
servants  from  Kensington  Gardens  has  often  forced  itself  upon  our  attention. 
These  servants,  we  know  very  well,  are,  as  a  body,  lower  in  the  moral  scale 
than  most  others.  They  are  idle,  and  pampered  with  food ;  and  are  conse- 
quently insolent  to  all  but  their  employers,  to  whom  they  are  abject  slaves  : 
or,  if  they  are  hard  worked,  it  is  in  attending  their  masters  or  mistresses,  by 
waiting  ^or  them  during  the  night ;  a  kind  of  service  which  has  a  tendency  to 
demoralisation,  by  obliging  the  parties  to  have  recourse  to  stimulants,  both  to 
pass  the  time,  and  to  keep  themselves  awake.  Nevertheless,  the  way  to  lessen 
the  demoralisation  of  livery  servants  is  not  to  stigmatise  them  as  a  class,  by 
excluding  them  from  any  thing  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  society,  but  ratlier  by 
making  no  difierence  respecting  them.     The  time,  we  think,  is  now  arrived 
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in  this  country,  when  humane  and  kind  treatment  should  be  substituted  for 
lordly  tyranny ;  and  men  should  be  treated  as  fellow-creatures,  and  not  as 
slaves,  or  as  animals  of  another  species.  This  treatment  will  soon  become  a 
matter  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  justice  and  humanity ;  for,  if  livery  servants 
are  not  admitted  to  places  open  to  any  one  else,  the  time  will  very  shortly 
arrive  when  no  servant  will  wear  livery ;  and,  when  once  the  art  of  coope- 
rating and  petitioning  is  as  well  understood  by  this  class  as  it  is  by  some 
others,  liveries  will  soon  disappear  altogether.  However,  our  object,  at  pre- 
sent, has  reference  to  the  case  of  another  class  that  are  excluded  from  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  and  that  is  "  persons  in  homely  attire."  *  A  motion  on 
this  subject  was  brought  before  parliament  on  June  5.,  by  Major  Beauclerk, 
on  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  June  17.  has  the  following  remarks :  —  **  In 
what  other  country  but  England,  would  the  circumstance  brought  before  the 
House  the  other  night  by  Major  Beauclerk  have  taken  place  ?  We  mean  the 
excluding  from  Kensington  Gardens  of  people  in  homely  attire.  We  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  capital  in  Europe  but  London,  in  which  it  would  ever 
occur  to  any  one,  that  a  poor  man  should  not  be  as  much  at  liberty  as  a  rich 
roan  to  walk  in  any  place  accessible  to  the  public.  -I*  Fie  on  the  invidious 
distinction !  Major  Beauclerk  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for 
drawing  attention  to  that  exclusive  worship  of  wealth  which  is  so  excessive 
in  this  country.  There  are  already  sufficient  advantages  in  being  rich,  and 
sufficient  disadvantages  in  being  poor ;  and,  if  we  wish  that  existing  rights 
should  be  respected,  we  ought  not  to  add  to  the  evils  of  the  latt^  by  invi- 
dious and  unnecessary  insult."  (Mom,  Chron,,  June  17.)  —  Cond, 

New  and  rare  Plants  lately  introduced  into  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden* 
—  Cereus  senilis,  C.  tunicatus,  C.  cinerascens,  Opuntia  pulvinata,  O.  tOmen- 
tosa,  Mammillaria  cirri fera,  M.  61egans,  M.  fulvispina,  M.  magtiim&mtha,  M. 
radicans,  M.  longimamma,  Echinoc^ctus  crispata,  E.  comlgera  or  latispina ; 
Poins^ttia  pulcherrima,  and  a  variety  with  yellow  bracteas ;  the  true  Lopho- 
sp^rmum  scandens,  Mentzelia  stipitata.  A  great  many  other  plants  have  been 
received  belonging  to  the  genera  Plumieri«,  Solandra,  Yucca,  Euphdrbia,  Pit- 
coirnia.  Pancratium,  &c,  &c.  — H,  S,    Livei'pooly  Sept,  5,  18^6. 

Jersey,  Sept.  4.  1836. — The  vegetation  of  Jersey  scarcely  exhibits  that  lux- 
uriance and  distinctness  of  character  which  Br.  M'CuUoch's  observations  on 
it  would  lead  one  to  expect ;  and,  compared  with  that  of  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, the  only  difference  striking  the  eye  is  the  greater  number  of  fig  trees, 
(which  are  not  generally  larger  than  some  seen  in  that  county),  and  of  pe- 
largoniums and  fuchsias  in  the  open  ground.  From  what  Dr.  M*Culloch  says 
of  A16ysia  citriodora,  I  expected  to  see  it  generally  cultivated,  but  I  looked 
for  it  in  vain  in  the  numerous  small  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs ;  and  the  first  and  last  I  saw  was  in  the  garden  of  a  nurseryman,  and 
not  of  an  extraordinary  size,  though  he  said  there  are  trees  of  it  in  this  island, 
with  stems  as  thick  as  his  wrist,  and  proportionably  high.  That  Jersey,  how- 
ever, must  enjoy  a  decided  advantage  from  its  insular  character  and  situation, 
80  miles  further  to  the  south  than  any  part  of  England,  is  evident,  and  is  proved, 
amongst  other  facts,  by  the  superiority  of  its  chaumontelte  pears,  which  are  said 
never  to  have  been  equalled  there,  and  sell  even  in  the  island  for  five  guineas 
the  hundred,  for  those  of  the  larger  size,  weighing  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
ounces  each.  But  this  high  price,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  confined  to  the  very 
finest  pears.    Those  of  smaller  size  may  be  bought  for  twopence  each,  or  less. 


*  One  of  the  most  original  writers,  and  decidedly  the  first  German  scholar 
of  the  age,  was  once  refused  admittance  into  Kensington  Gardens  on  account 
of  his  dress. 

f  This  may  be  the  case  now ;  but,  some  years  ago,  no  poorly  dressed  or 
labouring  man  was  allowed  to  enter  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  at  Paris  ; 
and  we  know  an  instance,  which  occurred  about  ten  years  ago,  of  a  lady  and 
little  boy  being  prevented  from  passing  through  the  garden,  because  the  boy 
had  a  large  cake,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  in  his  hand. 
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and  form  by  far  the  lar^t  proportion  of  the  crop ;  though  it  would  not 
seem  difficult,  by  thinning  the  quantity  considerably,  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  larger-sized  and  more  profitable  pears.     Some  of  the  baking  pears 
attain  a  vast  size.      Two  which  were  exhibited  at  the   Jersey  Horticultural 
Meeting  last  year,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the  king,  weighed  96  oz.  or  6  lb. 
each.     Though  the  winter  temperature  is  generally  mild,  it  is  occasionally 
severe.     Last  winter,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fell  one  night  to  13"  below 
freezing,  and  many  tender  plants  were   killed.     The   Jersey   gardeners  say 
that  they  cannot  raise  the  Guernsey  lily  to  such  perfection  here  as  in  Guern- 
sey, but  admit  that  this  may  possibly  arise  from  their  not  giving  such  atten- 
tion to  its  cultivation.     The  spring  having  been  unfavourable,  fruit  is  dearer 
than  usuaL     Pine-apples  (which,  as  well  as  the  finer  fruits,  are  from  gentle- 
men's gardens),  l^lb.,  lOf.  each;  melons,  1#.  to  2s,  6d.;  grapes,  Sd,  to  2s.  a  lb. ; 
peaches  3f«  to  4^.  a  dozen ;  pears  of  good  size,2s.  a  dozen ;  figs,  very  fine,  6^.  the 
dozen.     One  of  the  peculiar,  and  finest  features  of  this  lovely  island,  (surely, 
with  Guernsey,  two  of  the  most  favoured  on  the  earth,  having  all  that  need 
be  wished  for,  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  position,  forming  part  of  Britain,  and 
enjoying  all  her  advantages,  and  her  effective  protection  in  war,  while  they 
pay  no   taxes,  have  no  custom-house,  import  cheap  foreign  corn  and  cattle 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  send  their  produce  -to  sell  dear  in  Eng- 
land, make  all  their  own  laws,  and  are,  in  fact,  independent  little  republics,) 
is  the  frequent  proximity  of  fine  trees  close  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  give  a  varied 
and  luxuriant  foreground  of  wood  to  the  sea  views  fi-om  many  points,  just 
as  in  Italy.     Some  elms,  which  I  observed  on  the  south  coast,  overhanging 
the  rocks,  and  not  many  feet  above  high  water  mark,  presented  their  fully  de- 
veloped and  smiling  faces  to  the  sea,  instead  of  turning  their  stunted  backs 
to  it,  as  we  mostly  see  on  the  English  coast ;   proving  how  much  more  they 
suffer  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  (from  which,  in  this  instance,  they  were 
protected  by  a  background  of  hills  and  rocks),  than  from  the  sea  spray  so 
often  accused,  to  which   they  were  quite  exposed,  without  having  received 
any  injury  from  it. —  fV.S. 

PeHts  Pots  Angiais, —  At  Caen  they  give  this  name,  by  which  they  call  them 
in  the  streets,  to  the  pods  of  a  small  white  squarish  kidney  bean ;   but  why 
does  not  appear,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  they  should  have  originally  received 
them  from  England. —  IV..  S. 

Madura,  aurantiaca.  —  One  of  the  seeds  mentioned  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  313,  314., 
which  were  sent  to  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  germinated,  and  is  now 
a  fine  healthy  plant.  —  A.  C.     Manchester,  Aug.  31.  1836* 

Seeds  out  of  the  same  head  of  fruits  that  were  sowed  in  Mr.  Dennis's 
nursery,  and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  have  germinated 
and  produced  plants :  the  point  an  which  information  of  the  result  was  asked 
in  Vol.  XL  p.  314.  has  bince  been  finally  elucidated  by  information  which  oc- 
curs in  Vol.  XIL  p.  210. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias.  —  Between  two  and  three  dozen  specimens  of  almost 
as  many  beautiful  new  varieties  of  shrubby  calceolarias  have  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Atkins  of  the  Northampton  Nursery.  The  whole  of  them  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Atkins,  who  informs  us  that  they  are  of  a  decidedly  shrubby  habit. 
The  blossoms  are  of  very  great  beauty,  ^nd  include  white,  and  every  shade  of 
yellow  and  brown,  from  the  palest  straw-colour  to  brown-black.  Some  of 
the  sorts  were  raised,  from  Calceolaria  thyrsiflora,  impregnated  with  other  va- 
rieties, and  some  from  a  new  Chilian  species  of  which  Mr.  Atkins  has  not 
the  name.  Those  who  collect  this  very  beautiful  family  of  what  may  now  be 
considered  florists'  flowers,  may  greatly  extend  the  number  of  their  varieties 
from  the  Northampton  Nursery ;  and  these  varieties,  being  shrubby,  and  of 
vigorous  and  compact  habits  of  growth,  are  much  more  beautiful  and  valuable 
than  the  herbaceous  kinds,  whether  for  growing  in  pots  or  borders.  — r  Cond. 

A  YdccB.  gloribsa,  above  8  ft.  high,  and  containing  above  1000  blossoms,  is 
in  flower  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Muskett  of  Attleborough.  (7%ff 
Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  Aug.  3.  1836.) 
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A  fine  Thistle,  —  There  is  now  growing  a  gigantic  thistle  in  Mr.  Bei^jamin 
Sykes's  garden,  Bradley  Mills,  near  Huddersfield,  which  measures  8  ft.  in 
height,  26  ft.  in  circumference,  and  has  27  branches,  and  578  heads.  {Leeds 
Mercury,  Aug.  13.  1836.) 

A  Tree  of  die  White  Currant,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  is  now 
growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Aplin  of  Thorncombe.  It  is  ISJ  ft.  high, 
13  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  15  years  old ;  it  is  now  in  full  bearing.  (Mom.  Chron,, 
Aug.  10.) 

A  new  Species  of  A^pUs  has  attacked  the  cabbage  and  broccoli  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London;  the  best  mode  of  destroying  which  is  by  watering 
the  plants  with  equal  parts  of  tobacco<water  and  lime-water.  As  every  part 
of  the  leaves  must  be  repeatedly  moistened  with  this  liquor,  of  course  the 
cabbage  and  the  broccoli  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  as  food,  and  the  only 
use  of  the  remedy  is  to  prevent  the  insects  spreading  to  healthy  plants. 
{Report  of  Ent,  Soc,  in  Mom,  Chron,,  Sept.  7.) 

SCOTLAND. 

IVie  old  Vinery  and  Peach  Houses  at  the  Whim,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, near  Edinburgh,  are  still  standing,  and  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  county ;  they  are  estimated  to  have  stood  between  80  and  90  years,  and 
they  still  continue  to  produce  good  crops  of  fruit  yearly.  —  W,  H.  Oxenford 
Castle,  August,  1836. 

Spruce  Firs  at  the  Whim,  —  Nearly  all  the  fine  old  specimens  were  cut  down 
about  25  years  ago.  I  was  shown  only  two  upright  trees,  one  of  which  girts 
at  1^  ft.  from  the  ground  9  ft.  7  in.,  and  is  between  65  ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  with 
a  straight,  erect  trunk.  I  was  also  shown  one  specimen,  in  which  the  points 
of  the  branches  had  taken  root,  and  become  young  trees ;  but  this  was  but  a 
low  tree.  The  centre  stem  is  about  35  ft.  high ;  and  three  of  the  principal 
branches  from  it  have  struck  root  at  their  extremities,  and  produced  trees 
from  15ft.  to  25ft.  in  height;  the  whole  mass  of  trees  forming  a  thicket  of 
84  ft.  in  circumference.  In  this  mass  is  a  Pinus  sylvestris,  fruitlessly  strug- 
gling to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  sunshine.  So  congenial  is  the  soil  to  the  spruce 
fir,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  trees  which  have  been  blown  down,  having 
only  a  few  of  their  roots  attached  to  the  soil,  strike  root  from  the  base  of 
their  principal  branches ;  which  branches  take  an  upright  direction,  and  ulti* 
mately  form  fine  pyramidal  heads.  Mr.  Robert  Young,  my  very  intelligent 
ffuide,  described  one  prostrate  trunk  in  the  distant  woods,  from  which  four 
handsome  trees  had  arisen ;  the  largest  about  30  ft.  high,  and  the  smallest 
about  20  ft.  There  is  here  a  very  fine  spruce  fir  tree  hedge,  which,  at  a  little 
distance,  resembles  one  of  yew  tree,  it  seems  to  bear  the  shears  quite  as 
well  as  one  of  yew.  —  W,  H,     Whim  Castle,  Aug.,  1836. 

Nettles,  —  In  Scotland  I  have  eaten  nettles,  I  have  slept  in  nettle  sheets, 
and  I  have  dined  off  a  nettle  tablecloth.  The  young  and  tender  nettle  is  an 
excellent  potherb,  and  the  stalks  of  the  old  nettle  are  as  good  as  flax  for 
making  cloth.  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  she  thought  nettle  cloth 
more  durable  than  any  other  species  of  linen.     (  T,  Campbell,  in  New  Month, 

Peat  Tiles.  —  We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  draining  tiles  in  the  shop  of 
Messrs.  Samson  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  Kilmarnock,  made  of  peat;  they  were 
sent  there  for  the  inspection  of  those  interested  in  such  matters,  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Calderwood,  Blackbyers,  Fenwick,  who  has  invented  a  spade  which  cuts  them, 
one  out  of  the  other,  in  an  expeditious  manner.  They  are  shaped  something 
like  a  tile  made  of  clay,  and  on  moorlands  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  In  such  districts  clay  is  not  to  be  had,  and  the  expense  of  carting  clay 
tiles  would  be  heavy.  With  Mr.  Calderwood's  spade,  a  fai'mer  may  cast  2000 
or  3000  tiles  a  day,  expose  them  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  lay  them  in  his  drains, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  they  were  cut.  When  properly  dried, 
they  are  very  porous,  and  will  not  be  softened  with  wetness.  Feats  are  often, 
met  with  on  moors  which  have  been  buried  by  accident,  and  they  are  found 
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not  to  be  softened  or  decomposeil ;  and  an  instance  has  lately  happened  (we 
believe,  at  Catrine),  where  a  peat  remained  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  for 
months,  and  came  out  as  hard  as  when  put  in.  We  earnestly  recommend  a 
trial  of  this  mode  of  draining  to  farmers  who  dwell  in  the  moorland  districts 
of  our  country.  The  adoption  of  such  an  improvement  would  soon  make 
their  moors  assume  a  very  different  aspect,  and  contribute  most  materially  to 
the  healthiness  of  our  climate.  {Kitmamock  Jounud,  ex  Scotsvian,  jTune 
29.  1836.) 

IRELAND. 

YdccsLgloridsa,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Robertson,  at  Kilkenny,  is  now  in 
flower.  The  flower  spike  is  5  ft.  high ;  the  main  stem  girts  3  ft.  10  in.,  and 
the  space  covered  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant  is  12ft.  in  circumference.  The 
number  of  flowers  on  the  spike  is  700.  Total  height  of  the  plant  from  the 
ground,  8  ft.  — J.  JR.     Kilkenny^  July  30.  1836. 

Qi'lea  excelta,  in  the  same  nursery,  is  30  ft.  high,  having  stood  out,  without 
any  protection,  for  many  years.  —  Id, 

Qlethra  arborea  is  7  ft.  high,  against  a  wall,  having  stood  out  for  several 
years  without  any  protection.  —  Id. 

Upright,  or  Irish,  Yeios  (Tdxus  haccdta  Jiuiigidtd).  —  Two  upright  yews, 
growing  in  the  shrubbery  of  James  Andrews,  Esq.,  Comber,  county  of  Down, 
Ireland,  are  about  50  years  old :  one,  20  ft.  high,  40  ft.  in  circumference  at 
the  swell  of  the  ground,  and  the  stem  4  ft.  2  in.  in  circumference  near  the 
ground;  the  other,  19ft.  6 in.  high,  circumference  of  the  head  46ft.,  and 
that  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  1  in.  near  the  ground.  —  Jll,  Andrews.  Ardoyne^  Belfast^ 
May  9.  1836. 
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Errata.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  639.)  —  Besides  correcting  the  mistakes  already  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter  respecting  my  qualifications,  I  beg  of  you  to  put  Deas 
<x>tinif61ia,  instead  of  Dais  urticifolia ;  Marquis  Cusani  for  Marquis  Oasoni.  In- 
stead of  at  Deris,  put  at  Desio;  instead  of  Villmresi,  put  Villoresi;  instead  of 
Villa  Eravesi  at  Derio,  it  is  Villa  Traversi  al  Desio.  It  is  not  the  ^umelia 
fycioides  that  is  grafted  on  the  Fr&xinus  excelsior,  but  the  Chion6nthus  vir- 
ginica.  You  say,  in  the  sequel  of  the  article,  that  the  public  garden  was  planted 
in  1820,  by  the  late  Villoresi,  with  jHlia  ammic^na  and  T.  arg^ntea  j  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  planted  in  1808,  by  Villoresi,  but  with  the  jHlia  microph^lla 
und  T.  platyph^lla.  —  G.  Manetti.     Monza,  near  MUan,  May  3.  1836. 

Arrangement  and  Management  of  Frmt  Trees  in  KUchen»Gttrdens.  —  Your 
able  and  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Robert  Errington,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  we  of  the  "  profession,"  in  the  north,  are  not  only  fully  disposed  to 
peruse  his  ''  observations  and  suggestions  (p.  126.)  with  candour  and  cau- 
tion," but  that  we  have  also  the  pleasure  of  informing  him  that  the  utility  of 
those  "  suggestions"  has  been  proved  in  practice.  We  could  name  several 
places  in  this  county  where  the  table  or  Dutch  trellis  has  been  in  use  for 
some  years,  producing  fine  figs,  pears,  and  the  more  choice  sorts  of  table 
apples,  especially  at  North  Berwick  House,  formerly  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  very  scientific  horticulturist,  Mr.  Archibald  Wilson.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  employer,  however,  was  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  whole  esta- 
blishment; and,  consequently,  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  farther  prosecution  of 
all  his  truly  interesting  plans,  which  we  in  this  country  have  cause  to  regret, 
as  his  example  and  success  might  have  led  to  many  useful  results.  He  had 
commenced  a  plan  of  securing  to  us  all  the  benefits  of  attaining  early  crops 
without  interfering  with  the  fruit  tree  borders  (a  practice  now  universally 
condemned),  by  having  dwarf  walls,  with  small  movable  lights  glazed  with 
the  mere  refuse  of  the  glazier's  cutting-room.  Mr.  Wilson  now  holds  a  situ- 
ation as  forester,  at  Worksop  Manor,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
he  has  a  brother  who  is  head  gardener  there.     I  mention  this  in  the  hope  that 
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you  will  be  able  to  induce  him  to  send  you  an  account  of  his  management  of 
fruit  trees.  He  recommends  tiles  for  the  surface  of  the  border,  instead  of  the 
stones  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Errington.  I  had  ocular  demonstration  the  other 
day  of  the  good  effects  of  preventing  fruit  trees  from  getting  their  roots  into 
a  bad  subsoil.  At  Riccarton,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Bart.,  all  the 
wall  borders,  except  (1  think)  the  east  and  west  aspects,  are  paved  with  rough- 
dressed  stones,  raised  very  near  the  surface  at  the  w«li,  and  sloping  to  die 
depth  of  2  ft.  at  the  walk.  The  trees  on  the  borders  thus  treated  are  vigorous, 
and  without  a  decayed  leaf;  while  those  planted  in  the  common  way  are  more 
or  less  mildewed.  This  struck  me  the  more  forcibly,  as  all  our  trees  in  this 
neighbourhood  on  cold  and  retentive  subsoils  are,  this  season,  through  want 
of  sun  and  excess  of  moisture,  covered  with  mildew,  insects,  and  disease ; 
while  the  trees  at  Riccarton  are  in  high  health  and  beauty.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  garden  bespeaks  a  spirited  pro{»'ietor,  and  a  skilful  gardener 
in  Mr.  John  Young.  —  William  Henderson,  Oxenford  Cmtle^  near  JEdmburghf 
Aug,  1836. 

Soot  and  Ashes  as  Manures  to  Lawns,  (Vol.  II.  p.  470.)  —  I  have  never  been 
able  to  apply  soot  so  as  to  give  quite  satisfactory  results ;  but  have  applied 
coal  ashes  very  successfully  :  if  on  rather  stiff  soils,  without  any  admixture ; 
but  if  on  more  sterile  or  gravelly  soils,  with  the  addition  of  one  half  of  fine 
garden  or  vegetable  mould.  The  coal  ashes  must  not  be  those  from  hot-house 
furnaces,  but  house  ashes  finely  sifted.'  The  first  mowing  will  be  a  little 
troublesome ;  but  the  grass  roots  seem  to  delight  in  the  small  porous  particles 
of  half-burnt  cinders  of  which  this  mixture  is  composed ;  nor  will  worms 
work  much  where  this  is  applied.  I  need  hardly  add  that  thorough  raking  or 
bush-harrowing  is  necessary,  and  I  always  add  a  little  of  the  following  seeds :. 
^estiica  duri(iscula  and  ovina,  ^gr6stis  stolonffera,  and  TVifolium  minus.  — 
William  Henderson,     Oxenford  Castle ,  near  Edinburghy  Aug,  1836. 

Objections  to  Pruning.  —  Mr.  Ward  (p.  407.)  objects  to  pruning,  and  yet 
says,  "  by  cutting  out  in  the  process  of  thinning  all  those  branches  which  are 
of  a  contrary  description,  you  may  obtain  a  due  selection  of  the  wood-producing 
stems."  This  surely  is  to  recommend  pruning.  The  fact  is,  by  taking  out 
every  year  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five,  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
branches  of  every  tree,  beginning  always  at  the  top,  and  cutting  them  quite 
close  to  the  stem,  you  greatly  enhance  the  growth  of  the  leader.  In  short, 
any  fool  can  plant  a  tree ;  but  it  requires  a  man  of  some  science  to  raise 
timber.  Suppose  only  four  branches  are  removed  annually,  in  20  years  80  large 
branches  are  taken  away,  which  would  add  to  the  bole  both  in  length  and 
girt ;  letting  in  sun  and  air  to  the  plantations ;  and  preventing  the  extending 
branches  of  hedgerow  timber  from  injuring  the  corn  and  grass,  and  excluding 
the  light  and  wind  firom  the  roads.  —  Anon,    Cambridge,  Aug,  1836. 
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Au'cvBA  japSnica  refuses  to  grow,  or  to  live,  when  planted  near  the  stone 
sinks  of  a  dram  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  mine :  what  is  the  probable  cause 
of  this  circumstance  ?  —  R,  B,  S,     94.  Great  Russell  Street,  Sept,  1.  1836. 

Frogs  will  eat  Wasps,  —  Is  this  generally  known  ?  —  Id, 

Two  Crops  of  Grapes  in  one  Year, —  Perhaps  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J. 
Waldron  (p.  356.),  will  oblige  us  with  a  more  particular  detail  of  his  mode  of 
producing  two  crops  of  grapes  in  one  year ;  and  also,  if  there  are  any  parti- 
cular sorts  which  he  can  recommend,  his  method  of  cutting,  and  the  like  ?  — 
J.  Watt,    Colchester,  August,  18.36. 

Coal  Sif  tings  are  used  for  laying  on  garden  walks  in  many  parts  of  England, 
near  collieries.  Is  there  any  thing  that  will  make  them  bind  ?  Rolling  has 
no  effect.  At  present  it  is  impossible  for  a  lady  wearing  light-coloured  shoes 
to  walk  upon  them,  without  getting  her  shoes  soiled.  —  J.  P,    Dudley, 
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Sept.  6.  1836.  —  Presented,  Distribution  Geographique  des  Plantes  Ali- 
mentaires ;  by  the  author,  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle.  Rapport  sur  les  Tra- 
vaux  de  la  Society  Royale  et  Centrale  d' Agriculture,  depuis  la  Seance 
publique  de  1835 ;  from  M .  Soulange-Bodin. 

Exhibited.  Piants.  Prenanthes  iS^rpentaria,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  nd 
Son.  3  vara,  of  Lobelia,  EchinocSctus  Eyri^sti,  Tropse^olum  Shillingt,  dahlia 
Trich6cladus  crinitus.  Clematis  Sieboldtt,  &c.,  from  Mr.  James  Young.  Mu- 
cuna  pruriens,  from  F.  Perkins,  Esq.  Tritdnia  media,  Hibfscus  i^osa-sinensis 
(single),  Teconia  grandiil6ra,  and  Passiilora  insignis,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt. 
Miscellaneous,  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  H.  Strangways.  —  Fruits.  Russet  non- 
pareil apple  of  1835,  from  the  Rev.  William  Corbold  of  Selborne,  Hants. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  and  a  queen  pine- apple,  from  Mr.  J.  Davis, 
gardener  to  Lady  Clarke.  Brown  figs  [a  remarkably  large  and  prolific  variety], 
from  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill.  A  Paris  rock  melon,  from  F.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
—  Articles,  Specimens  of  wire  for  garden  purposes,  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Row- 
land, of  Prince's  Street,  Chester. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants.  Catasetum  tridentatum,  Tecoma 
capensis.  Gladiolus  blandus,  G.  psittacinus.  Lobelia  Tiipay  Lxx^mus  Cruik* 
8hanksti,Scabi6sa  atropurpureagrandiflora,  Escallonia  montevidensis,  Ceandthus 
azureus.  Phlox  acuminata  and  seedling  vars.,  China  asters,  dahlias,  &c.  — 
Fruits.  Pears :  Summer  bergamot,  franc-real  d'ete,  deux-tetes,  Heppel,  Eng- 
lish Caillot  rosat.  Beechwood  melon,  grown  by  way  of  experiment  upon  the 
influence  of  water  upon  the  quality  of  that  fruit. 

Medals  awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Davis,  for  the  grapes 
and  pine-ftpple ;  and  to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill,  for  the  brown  figs :  and  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  to  the  Rev.  William  Corbold,  for  the  russet  nonpareil. 

Sept.  20.  ISS6. —  Exhibited,  Plants.  Guzmannia  tricolor,  Ixora  cocci nea, 
Eiiphdrbia  punicea,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers  and  Con- 
v61vulus  italicus,  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  H.  Strangways.  Magndlta  grandifldra, 
from  Mr.  Kirke.  Four  stands  of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  One  stand  of 
dahlias ;  ditto,  seedlings ;  from  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington.  A  new  epiphyte,  from 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  —  Fruits.  Apples :  Beauty  of  Kent,  yellow  Ingestrie, 
Grange,  Princess  Victoria  (a  new  seedling),  Hawthornden,  Monk's  codling, 
Keswick  ditto,  nonesuch,  and  Kerry  pippin.  Peaches :  Rosanna  (from  an 
an  old  tree\  French  violet  hative.  Nectarines :  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George, 
brugnon,  Vermash,  from  J.  Kirke.  Plums  :  24  Dove  Bank  plums,  from  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants.  Zygop^talum  Mackaianwwi,  Ca- 
tasetum luridum,  Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  Stanhopea  grandiflora,  Fxia  niacu- 
lata,  Tecoma  capensis,  Escalldnia  montevidensis,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea  gran- 
diflora, Phac^ia  tripinnatlfida,  Linaria  dalmatica,  China  and  other  roses, 
China  asters,  dahlias.  — Frtdts,  Peaches  :  Bellegarde  and  Barrington  (these 
are  excellent  for  forcing,  and  are  not  apt  to  mildew),  belle  de  "Natry,  Royal 
Charlotte  (Madeleine  rouge  tardive  of  the  French),  and  the  Royal  George 
(Madeleine  a  petites  fleurs),  which  are  nearly  allied,  and  are  both  subject  to 
the  mildew,  like  all  other  deeply  serrated-leaved  peaches.  Nectarines  :  El- 
ruge,  violette  hative,  Pitmaston  orange.  Pears  :  Fingal's,  a  handsome  large 
fruit,  with  tender  sugary  flesh,  and  will  doubtless  be  esteemed  far  preferable 
to  Williams's  bon  Chretien :  it  was  received  from  Mr.  Dickson  of  Inverness, 
and  is  quite  hardy.     Waterloo,  6clat. 
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Art.  I.     Notices  of  Gardens  in  Yorkshire,    By  J.  B.  W. 

Studlet  Royal,  ■ —  Studley  Royal,  near  Ripon  (in  the 
West  Riding),  is  the  residence  of  Miss  Lawrence.  The  pleasure- 
grounds  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  extent,  and  by  many 
are  considered  the  finest  in  the  north  of  England.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  formed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
by  a  Mr.  Aislaby,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  at  that  period. 
A  particular  account  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  remark  in  these 
grounds  would  fill  a  magazine ;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  cursorily 
notice  the  principal  features. 

The  situation  must  have  been  highly  picturesque  before  art  was 
called  in  to  assist  in  its  adornment :  it  is  a  narrow  valley,  or, 
rather,  dell,  with  high,  irregular,  wood-covered  sides,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  stream.  Art  has  certainly  done  much  towards  the 
improvement  of  particular  scenes ;  yet  the  impression  left  upon 
the  mind  by  the  whole  is,  I  think,  considerably  lowered  by 
that  art  bein^  made  too  apparent.  The  road  leading  through 
the  park  to  the  pleasure-ground  passes  by  the  side  of  a  large 
pond,  into  which  the  water  from  the  grounds  empties  itself  by 
a  fall  of  some  five  or  six  feet ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  waterfall 
is  an  ornamental  refreshment-room  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors,  to  whom  the  grounds  are  open  every  day  except  Sunday. 
Several  guides  are  also  appointed  by  Miss  Lawrence,  to  point 
out  and  explain  to  strangers  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  grounds :  this  liberality,  however,  is  only  a  small  trait  in  the 
excellent  character  of  this  most  estimable  lady,  who  is  said  to 
distribute  in  acts  of  benevolence  the  greater  part  of  an  immense 
income.  The  entrance  from  the  park  is  by  an  iron  gate,  with 
some  low  mean-looking  lodges  on  each  side  of  it.  As  we  pro- 
ceed along  the  principal  walk,  there  is,  on  the  left,  a  tall  screen 
of  yew  and  other  trees,  intended  to  hide  the  view  of  the  other 
side  of  the  grounds  and  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
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These  trees  are  clipped  like  a  hedge  on  the  side  next  the  walk ; 
and,  at  intervals,  there  are  openings  cut  through  the  mass,  to  show 
some  striking  feature ;  such  as  a  statue  on  an  island  of  the  lake, 
or  a  temple  on  the  opposite  hill.  An  obvious  improvement  might 
be  made  by  removing  this  formal  vegetable  wall,  with  its  em- 
brasure-like openings,  and  substituting  a  more  natural  screen  of 
laurels,  and  other  free-growing  evergreens,  A  singular  and 
pleasing  effect  is  produced  by  a  steep  bank,  thickly  planted  with 
common  laurels,  the  branches  of  which  are  pegged  down  so  as 
to  hide  the  whole  of  the  ground ;  and  which  are  not  permitted 
to  grow  higher  than  about  2  ft. ;  the  young  shoots  being  cut  off 
once  or  twice  during  summer :  the  bank  is  thus  made  to  present 
a  regular  unbroken  surface  of  glossy  green.  The  stream  which 
passes  along  the  valley  is  here  expanded  into  a  lake ;  and  in  one 
part,  where  there  is  a  greater  breadth  of  level  ground,  are  several 
ponds,  of  different  shapes,  with  statues  of  Neptune,  Hercules, 
and  other  fabulous  creations  of  ancient  superstition,  placed  on 
the  banks,  or  on  small  grassy  islands.  A  handsome  building, 
called  the  Templ^of  Piety,  stands  near  these  ponds  ;  and  several 
other  ornamental  structures,  such  as  a  banqueting-house,  bath- 
ing-house, &c.,  are  judiciously  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds :  one,  an  octagon  tower  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  com- 
mands varied  and  pleasing  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  walk  from  the  temple  leads  through  the  wood  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill ;  and  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  lake,  far 
below,  is  caught  in  passing.  But  the  crowning  object  of  all  is 
the  magnificent  ruin  of  Fountains  Abbey,  whiph  is  first  seen  from 
this  walk.  A  bend  in  the  walk  brings  the  spectator  directly  in 
front  of  the  ruin  ;  it,  however,  is  not  visible,  until  a  door  is 
opened  in  the  back  of  a  seat-house,  which  is  built  quite  across 
the  opening  cut  through  the  wood  that  borders  the  path.  The 
prospect  which  then  suddenly,  and  without  previous  warning, 
bursts  upon  the  beholder,  is  strikingly  lovely  ;  surpassing,  beyond 
comparison,  any  thing  I  ever  looked  upon  of  a  similar  character. 
The  abbey,  beautiful  even  in  its  desolation,  stands  before  you,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  green  meadow, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  wood-covered  hill  and  limestone 
rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  a  loftier  wooded  hill  and  a  brook, 
slopes  gently  from  the  ruin  to  a  lake  which  seems  to  wash  the 
base  of  the  promontory  upon  which  the  spectator  stands.  But 
no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
landscape  :  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Perhaps  the  best 
time  to  view  the  ruin  would  be  at  sunset,  on  a  clear,  calm, 
autumnal  evening,  when  the  trees  had  put  on  their  "  livery  of 
sober  brown;"  when  the  declining  day  and  fading  vegetation 
would  be  most  in  harmony  with  its  fallen  grandeur. 

The  History  of  Knaresboroug?i  informs  us  that  "  The  fabric 
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was  begun  about  the  year  ISO^;"  and  that,  when  complete,  it 
**  took  up  12  acres  of  ground."  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
monks  resided,  while  the  monastery  was  building,  beneath  the 
shelter  of  seven  yew  trees  which  grew  on  a  neighbouring  hill. 
According  to  the  above-^mentioned  book,  six  of  these  trees  were 
standing  in  1809;  when  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  of  one  of 
them  was  26  ft.  6  in.,  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  Several  of 
them  are  still  standing. 

The  park  at  Studley  is  just  what,  in  my  opinion,  a  park  ought 
to  be :  extensive,  varied  in  surface,  and  ornamented  with  noble 
trees ;  most  of  which,  however,  are  planted  either  singly,  or  in 
straight  lines.  Some  of  the  oaks  are  magnificent,  gkting  nearly 
30  ft.  From  the  arched  entrance-gate  the  approach-road  passes, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  along  a  fine,  but  now  somewhat 
broken,  avenue,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
a  lofty  obelisk  has  a  very  good  effect.  The  view  from  this  obe- 
lisk strongly  reminds  one  of  that  from  the  equestrian  statue  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  in  Windsor  Park.  In  both  an  ancient 
building  (at  Windsor,  the  Castle ;  at  Studle^^^  Ripon  Minster) 
appears  to  terminate  the  avenue;  for,  although  the  minster  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  park,  in  effect  it  is 
brought  quite  close  to  the  end  of  the  avenue.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however :  at  Studley  a  fine  view  of  the  open  country  is 
obtained  over  the  towers  of  the  church,  which  stands  on  low 
ground  ;  while  at  Windsor  the  Castle  is  on  a  hill,  and  terminates 
the  prospect.  A  toy-like  building,  called  the  "  Belvidere," 
much  like  a  child's  doll-house  in  effect,  is  conspicuously  placed 
upon  an  eminence  in  the  park.  It  is  nearly  all  windows,  and 
seems  to  be  intended  for  a  resting-place  from  which  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscape  :  in  one  direction,  the  view 
from  this  place  extends  over  a  space  of  fully  30  miles. 

The  mansion  is  situated  almost  at  the  outskirts  of  the  park, 
only  a  few  yards  from  a  public  road.  In  style  and  character,  it  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  resembling  an 
overgrown  whitewashed  tradesman's  villa,  rather  than  the  re- 
sidence of  the  proprietor  of  a  princely  domain.  Another  man* 
sion  was  begun,  some  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
estate  then  belonged;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  the 
building  was  not  completed ;  and  it  has  since  been  transformed 
into  a  chapel,  sleeping-rooms,  and  (I  believe)  stables. 

A  neat  little  flower-garden,  containing  some  remarkably  large 
laurels,  beds  of  roses,  &c. ;  an  oldfashioned  green-house,  with 
upright  front  sashes,  and  an  opaque  roof;  and  an  elegant  tea- 
room, with  flower-beds  of  various  shapes  in  front  of  it,  adjoin  the 
south  front  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  at  some  distance  from  the  mansion,  but 
partly  visible  from  it,  and  separated  from  the  park  by  a  low  wall* 
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Like  many  old  gardens,  it  has  been  made  at  different  periods, 
by  successive  additions  of  portions  of  ground,  as  the  more  varied 
requirements  or  greater  consumption  of  the  family  needed :  for 
our  homely  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  a  very 
limited  variety  of  garden  productions.  The  principal  garden  is 
a  parallelogram,  divided  into  quarters  by  walks,  which  are  mostly 
bordered  by  fruit  trees  of  different  kinds.  I  observed  here  (what 
I  never  saw  elsewhere  in  the  north)  a  standard  Kentish  cherry 
tree,  loaded  with  fruit.  The  peach- wall,  on  the  north  side  of  this 
garden,  is  covered  by  fine  young  trees ;  which,  however,  as  ts  the 
case  in  most  places  this  year,  have  very  little  fruit  upon  them. 
A  large  green^house  was  built,  a  few  years  since,  about  the  middle 
of  this  wall  s  the  front  of  the  house  is  on  a  line  with  the  wall ;  and 
the  ends,  being  behind  it,  are  not  of  glass ;  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  vines  trained  to  the  rafters,  causes  the  house  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  An  original,  but  expensive^  method  of 
forming  espalier  rails  has  been  adopted :  iron  rods,  of  perhaps 
half  an  inch  in  circumference,  are  stretched  horizontally  one 
above  another,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  supported  at  intervals  by 
iron  uprights :  to  keep  the  rods  straight,  a  framework  of  iron, 
sunk  into  a  large  stone,  is  fixed  at  each  end.  At  one  end  of  this 
garden  there  is  a  double  row  of  pine-pits,  heated  by  hot  water 
and  by  dung  linings :  the  latter  are  sunk  into  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  a  framing  of  boards.  A  somewhat  similar  pit,  but 
without  linings,  and  heated  by  smoke-flues,  is  used  for  the  growth 
of  grapes.  The  vines  are  planted  outside,  and  introd  uced  through 
the  front  wall.  The  entrance  is  at  the  back,  descending  by  stone 
steps  to  the  paved  floor  of  the  house,  which  is  several  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  The  vines  cover  the  whole  of  the  roof, 
and  are  pruned  according  to  the  system  described  by  Mr. 
Mearns  {HorU  Trans.^  vol.  iv.  p.  246.),  only  Mr.  Cuthbertson  (the 
gardener)  allows  them  three  years  to  reach  the  top  of  the  bouse> 
instead  of  two :  the  principle,  however,  is  the  same ;  and  in 
practice  it  suceeds  admirably,  for  the  house  contained  an  immense 
crop  of  very  large  fruit :  in  &ct,  the  vines  were  overloaded,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Ham  burghs  were  not  colouring  well.  The 
Tottenham  Park  muscat  (generally  considered  identical  with  the 
white  muscat  of  Alexandria)  was  in  fruit  in  this  house,  as  was 
also  the  Cannon  Hall  and  the  white  muscat.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  fruit  (full  grown,  and  beginning  to  change  colour,)  of  the 
three  vines  in  question,  I  am  incHned  to  think  that  the  Tottenham 
Park  muscat  is  a  distinct  variety,  but  less  strongly  marked  than 
the  Cannon  Hall ;  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  plants  and  fruit  in  every  stage  of 
their  growth  for  several  years,  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  dis- 
tinctness. There  is  a  sort  of  stiffiiess  in  the  appearance  of  the 
bunches,  resemUing  in  that  particular  the  Cannon  Hall  rather 
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than  the  white  muscat,  and  the  berries  are  longer  and  more 
pointed :  it  is  possible,  however,  that  these  differences  may  not 

^^  be  permanent 

"J  Sea-kale  is  planted  in  raised  beds,  the  sides  of  which  are  kept 

up  by  flag-stones  set  on  edge :  the  plants  did  not  grow  well  before 

'  this  plan  was  adopted,  probably  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 

"  soil ;  but  now  they  are  very  vigorous,     A  large  and  commodious 

gardener's  house  stands  very  conveniently  at  the  west  end  of 
this  garden ;  and  a  broad  and  straight  gravel-walk,  with  flower- 

*  borders  on  each  side,  leads  from  the  house  to  a  door  which  is 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  garden  from  the  park.     This  slip  of 

'•  flower-ground  separates  the  garden  above  described  from  two 

^*  other  walled  compartments,  one  of  which  contains  a  fig-house 

and  two  pine-stoves,  all  having  vines  on  the  rafters.  The  fig- 
trees  are  planted  in  a  border  in  the  house,  and  trained  as  dwarf 
bushes ;  and  there  are  likewise  trees  growing  in  narrow  stone 
cases,  about  a  foot  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  which  are  fixed 

:     ^  against  the  back  wall.    All  the  trees  are  young,  but  they  seem  to 

bear  well.  Nearly  ail  the  area  of  the  south  division  is  occupied 
by  a  pond,  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  waterfowl,  and  having 
a  small  island  in  the  middle,  inhabited  by  tame  rabbits  and  guinea* 
pigs.  This  division  contains  a  very  narrow  vinery,  used  for 
early  forcing,  which,  with  the  pit  before  mentioned,  was  formerly 
heated  by  hot  water ;  but  Mr.  Cuthbertson  found  that,  when  bad 
weather  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  house  closed  for  several 
days,  its  atmosphere  became  so  heavily  charged  with  moisture, 
that  water  constantly  stood  in  drops  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines  : 
he  therefore  substituted  smoke-flues.  This  defect,  however,  must 
have  arisen  from  some  other  cause ;  for  water  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  penetrate  through  iron ;  neither  can  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  nature  or  desiccative  properties  of  the  heat  given 
out  by  hot  water  and  by  smoke,  if  the  channels  through  which 

I,  they  are  conveyed  be  properly  constructed. 

Besides  the  houses  I  have  enumerated,  there  are  two  fruiting 
pine-stoves  :  in  these  the  bark  bed  fills  the  whole  of  the  house, 
and  a  door  in  the  back  wall  serves  for  admission,  when  watering, 
or  any  other  operation,  is  necessary.  An  experiment  is  now 
in  the  course  of  trial  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  to  ascertain  whether 

y  bottom  heat  might  not  be  advantageously  supplied  to  pine-plants 

•  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

^  An  orchard,  containing  a  great  variety  of  the  most  approved 

^  hardy   fruits,  was  planted,    a  few  years    since,    by  the  present 

gardener,  whose  judicious  improvements  in  most  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  garden  under  his  charge  are  highly  creditable  to 
his  judgment.  The  kitchen-garden,  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  was 
in  excellent  order,  and  exceedingly  well  cropped :  the  pine-apples> 
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likewise,  were  very  good  ;  and  some  of  the  grapes,  especially  the 
Black  Prince  and  black  Frontignan,  were  very  superior. 
August  18.  1836. 


Art.  II.     Notices  of  Gardens,  remarkable  Trees,  Sfc,,  in  the  Environs 
of  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,     By  Mr.  J.  Grigor,  Lichfield. 

• 

Elford  Park,  the  Seat  of  Colonel  Hotvard.— This  garden  is 
situated  close  to  the  village  of  Elford ;  and  its  good  effects  in 
stimulating  the  villagers  to  adorn  their  cottages  with  various 
beautiful  creepers  is  very  striking,  and  illustrative  of  the  im- 
provement that  might  be  effected  by  having  free  gardens  esta- 
lished  throughout  the  country.  The  proprietor  and  his  lady 
both  delight  in  gardening;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  the  high  state  of  cultivation  and  refinement  which 
the  pleasure-grounds  and  garden  exhibit.  The  range  of  green- 
houses, hot-houses,  &c.,  is  very  extensive,  and  contains  many 
novelties.  Mr.  Buck,  the  gardener,  has  discovered  a  plan  of 
fruiting  the  vine  which  he  thinks  will  be  approved  of,  and  which 
he  has  promised  to  make  known.  Among  the  remarkable  trees 
in  this  place  is  an  oak,  the  trunk  of  which  is  8  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter ;  and  a  common  hawthorn,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  3  ft. 
2  in.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  4-5  ft.  In 
the  shrubbery  there  is  a  Fkvia  flava  of  considerable  size,  being 
the  only  specimen  of  this  tree  I  have  seen  in  this  quarter.  In 
the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paget,  adjoining  this  place,  there  is 
a  remarkable  hazel,  apparently  very  old,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
S  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter. 

About  a  mile  from  Elford  Park  are  the  remains  o(  Fisherwick, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Donegal,  now  the  property  of 
Colonel  Howard.  By  all  that  is  now  told  of  this  place,  it  would 
appear  that,  in  former  times,  it  was  kept  up  on  a  scale  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence,  resembling  rather  the  pomp  and  pro- 
fusion of  an  ancient  eastern  princedom,  than  any  display  of 
grandeur  that  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  present  day.  The  lodge 
still  remains ;  but  His  Lordship's  mansion,  with  some  other 
buildings,  containing  stalls  for  a  hundred  horses,  were  removed 
by  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate  about  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  this  place,  which  was  once  the  scene  of  so  much  gaiety  and 
splendour,  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer.  The  garden  has  "  long 
run  wild,"  and  the  shrubbery  has  become  almost  impenetrable. 
It  contains  two  very  large  and  handsome  plants  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum:  one  is  IS  ft.  high,  and  the  space  covered  by 
its  branches  is  ^7  yards  in  circumference;  the  other  is  14- ft. 
high,  and  covers  a  space  of  33  yards  in  circumference.  There 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris  here,  with  a  smooth 
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trunk,   40  ft.   in   length,  and  varying  from   3^  ft*   to   3  ft«   in 
diameter. 

Packington^  the  Seat  of  the  Rev.  Thotnas  Levett. — This  estate 
is  remarkable  for  its  avenues  of  old  trees  and  extensive  lawn 
It  abounds  with  fine  specimens,  especially  of  oaks  and  elms. 
In  the  flower-garden  there  is  a  thriving  plant  of  the  Magnol/a 
conspicua,  which  flowers  abundantly  every  year,  and  requires 
very  little  protection  during  winter.  In  front  of  the  house 
there  are  two  very  handsome  trees  of  the  ^^cer  Pseiido- 
Pl^tanus  variegata,  about  50  ft.  high,  and  both  of  the  trunks 
measuring  about  3  ft.  in  diameter.  There  is  likewise  an  extra- 
ordinary spreading  tree  of  the  7^us  baccata,  covering  a  space 
of  68  yards  in  circumference.  But,  of  all  the  fine  trees  that  are 
here,  the  most  magnificent  is  a  Xarix  europae^a,  which  stands 
almost  close  to  the  proprietor's  house :  it  is  about  70  ft.  high, 
and  the  trunk  measures  15ft.  Sin.  in  circumference.  To  all 
the  lovers  of  trees  in  this  quarter,  a  sight  of  this  larch  will 
aflbrd  no  ordinary  delight 

Elmhurst  Hall^  the  Seat  of  J.  Smithy  Esq. — The  spirit  of 
gardening,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  floriculture,  is  in 
vigorous  exercise  here.  A  cast-iron  conservatory  is  now  being 
built,  by  Jones  of  Birmingham  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
range  of  forcing-houses.  A  new  flower-garden,  with  rockwork, 
&c.,  is  to  be  formed  adjacent  to  the  mansion ;  and,  from  the 
many  excellent  improvements  that  are  suggested,  this  place  will 
very  likely  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lichfield.  It  already  contains  a  choice  collection  of  prize  tulips, 
pinks,  pansies,  &c.,  and  some  good  American  plants ;  various 
species  of  Magnolza  are  also  about  to  be  tried  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  most  of  these  improvements  have 
been  originated,  and  are  superintended  by  a  member  of  the 
family,  who  is  particularly  devoted  to  botanical  pursuits;  and 
who  will,  no  doubt,  use  his  influence,  along  with  others,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  public  pleasure-garden  in  this  city. 
The  unremitting  exertions  of  Mr.  Towers,  the  gardener,  under 
such  favourable  circumstances,  cannot  fail  of  rendering  this 
place  conspicuous  both  for  herbaceous  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Tfie  Garden  of  W.  Mott,  Esq.^  Close.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  residences  in  the  city,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
Minster  Pool,  and  close  to  the  Lichfield  Cathedral.  The 
pleasure-ground  is  particularly  well  kept,  and  contains  some 
handsome  specimens  of  shrubs.  At  the  edge  of  the  Pool  there 
is  a  Carolina  poplar  (Populus  angulata),  70ft.  high;  diameter 
of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  4  ft.  2  in.  It  is  a  noble- 
looking  tree ;  and,  being  in  such  a  favourable  situation,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  attain  a  still  greater  size.  There  is  likewise  a  very  old 
mulberry  tree  here,  the  trunk  of  which  is  S|  fu  in*  diameter ' 
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the  branches  covering  a  space  of  45  ft.  in  diameter.  This  is  a 
favourite  tree,  and  it  is  carefully  clasped  with  iron  hoops  to 
keep  it  together.  Various  little  improvements  are  about  io  be 
effected  in  this  garden ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  an 
additional  range  of  forcing-houses,  which  will  render  the  place 
complete. 

In  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  now  occupied 
by  Lady  Oakley,  there  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Oirasus 
PtUlus ;  the  trunk  of  which  is  3  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  branches  60  ft  It  is  a  handsome 
regular-spreading  tree,  flowering  profusely  every  year,  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this  quarter. 

I  have  visited  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  poet  and  botanist. 
Dr.  Darwin,  had  his  botanic  garden :  it  lies  about  a  mile 
westward  of  this  city,  and  contains  some  good  specimens  of 
trees.  There  was  a  cork  tree  of  considerable  size  here ;  but  it 
has  disappeared:  whether  through  carelessness  or  decay,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Lichfield,  Julyy  1836. 


Art.  III.  A  Series  of  Designs  for  laying  out  Suburban  Gardens 
and  GroundSiJrom  One  Perch  to  several  Acres  in  Extent,  By  Mr.  T. 
RuTOER.  Designs  13.  and  14.  For  laying  out  Two  Places,  each 
about  One  Acre  in  Extent, 

The  design  j%.  97.,  No.  13.  of  the  series,  contains  about  an  acre. 
The  left  wing  of  the  building  is  intended  for  a  conservatory,  and 
the  right  wing  for  a  part  of  the  offices.  The  stable  and  stable- 
yard  are  on  the  right ;  contiguous  to  which  is  the  melon-ground, 
which  contains  also  a  forcing- house,  with  a  place  at  the  end  for 
the  stock-hole,  and  small  seed-room,  or  gardener's  room.  The 
carriage-road  to  the  stables  enters  from  the  outside.  In  the 
flower-garden  is  a  pond,  and  opposite  to  it  a  small  rotunda,  or 
reading-room:  at  each  extreme  corner  of  the  flower-garden  is 
an  alcove.  The  kitchen-garden  may  either  be  enclosed  by  a  wall 
all  round,  or,  to  save  expense,  a  paling  may  be  fixed  next  to  the 
shrubbery. 

The  design^^.  96.,  No.  14.  of  the  series,  comprises  also  about  an 
acre ;  and  I  have  given  this  as  deviating  (partially  at  least)  from 
what  may  be  considered  as  in  a  strictly  geometrical  style  (as  is 
he  case  with  No.  13.),  and  which,  perhaps,  by  some,  may  be 
preferred.  The  stable  and  yard  are  on  the  left  of  the  house,  and 
are  entered  by  a  road  inside  the  premises :  contiguous  to  the 
stables,  are  a  forcing>-house  and  melon-ground,  and  a  place  for 
the  stock-hole  and  gardener's  room.  The  open  yard,  on  the  right 
of  the  melon-ground,  may  be  appropriated  for  a  laundry  drying- 
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ground,  or  for  any  other  necessary  purpose.  At  the  fai'ther  ex- 
tremity, against  the  kitchen-garden,  is  a  small  reading-voom ;  and 
near  the  centre,  on  the  south,  is  another  erection  for  a  similar 
purpose,  if  wanted.  The  open  space  at  the  right  of  the  house, 
and  in  front  of  another  room,  is  intended  for  a  small  bowling- 
green;  or  it  maybe  appropriated  for  a  children's  garden  or  play- 
ground. 

Portland  Place,   1835. 
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Art.  IV.     On  the  proper  Season  for  transplanting  Evergreens* 

By  Mr.  T.  Rutoer. 

I  AM  induced  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  upon  the  transplant^- 
ing  of  evergreens,  principally  to  elicit  from  others  what  may  be 
advanced  more  decidedly  upon  philosophical  principles  than  any 
thing  which  has  yet  come  under  my  notice,  as  to  the  season  of  the 
year  at  which  the  operation  may  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  success.     Mr.  Pratt  (Vol.  II.  p.l35.)  recommends  July 
and  August;  and  Mr.  M'Nab,  in  his  Hints  on  the  Planting  and 
general  Treatment  of  hardy  Evergreens  in  the  Climate  of  Scotland^ 
says,  ^^  experience  has  taught  him  that  evergreens  of  all  kinds  may 
be  planted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  nearly  equal  success, 
except  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.'*  {Gard. 
Mag.y  vol.  vii.   p.  78.)     Now,  although  there  is  a  total  disagree- 
ment between  the  latter  clause  of  Mr.  M*Nab's  statement,  and 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Pratt,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  both 
of  them  may  be  justified  in  what  they  have  written  upon  the 
subject ;  and  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  their  ex- 
perience, grounded  upon  the  success,  or  otherwise,  which  each 
of  them  has   had  in  the  matter  now  at  issue.     Giving  each  his 
meed  of  credit,  it  follows  that  evergreens  may  be  transplanted 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  whenever  it  may  be  convenient :  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  real  fact;  that  is,  under  peculiar  treatment, 
according  to  the  season  when  the  operation  is  to  be  performed, 
and  particularly  where  the  plants  are  to  be  removed  only  to 
a  short  distance,  and  are  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  re- 
deposited  carefully.     I  think,  however,  that  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  some  particular  season  of  the 
year  in  which  they  may  be  removed  with  greater  safety  than  at 
any  other  period ;  and  more  especially  when  brought  from  the 
nurseries  to  perhaps  a  considerable  distance,  without  balls,  and 
where  less  care  has  been  bestowed  in  taking  them  up  than  would 
be  given  by  a  gardener,  were  they  only  to  be  transferred  from 
one  part  of  the  shrubbery  to  another. 

Proceeding  in  this  enquiry,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  great  difference  there  is  between  a  deciduous  tree  or  shrub 
and  an  evergreen.  From  the  former,  I  conceive  that  compara- 
tively little  evaporation  takes  place  during  the  time  it  is  disrobed 
of  its  foliage ;  whereas  the  latter,  by  retaining  its  foliage  during 
the  winter,  and  consequently  its  superficies,  has  evaporation  going 
on  during  the  whole  year  to  a  considerable  extent;  which  must, 
I  think,  according  to  the  generally  received  theory,  be  supplied 
by  moisture  from  the  spongioles  of  the  roots.  Now,  when  any 
tree  or  shrub  is  transplanted  without  a  ball,  it  will,  I  imagine,  be 
universally  allowed,  that  the  roots  are  always  more  or  less  para- 
lysed ;  and  that  it  is  not  until   they  begin  to  throw  out  fresb 
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spoDgioIeSy  that  the  plant  can  derive  much  nutriment  from  the 
soil.  I  think  it  will  also  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  roots  of 
a  tree  or  shrub,  transplanted  in  December,  will  remain  compara- 
tively dormant  much  longer  than  if  it  were  removed  in  March 
or  April ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  a  longer 
time  must  elapse  before  the  roots  of  the  evergreens  planted  in 
December  can  give  the  necessary  supplies  to  counteract  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  evaporation,  than  in  the  case  of  the  evergreens 
planted  in  March  or  April :  hence,  the  evaporation  is  going 
on  longer  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  without  obtaining 
fresh  supplies  to  counteract  its  baneful  effects.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  have  found  that  evergreens  planted  without 
balls,  in  December,  have,  in  numerous  instances,  lost  their  leaves 
by  the  month  of  March  or  April ;  and  in  very  many  instances 
the  plants  have  died:  whereas,  by  planting  in  the  month  of  April, 
I  have  seldom  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  any ;  which,  I  conceive, 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  short  time  that 
evaporation  is  going  on,  without  a  fresh  supply  of  moisture  being 
obtained  by  the  roots. 

I  am  aware  that  what  I  have  now  advanced  militates  some- 
what against  the  system  which  I  partially  recommended  in  regard 
to  the  pinaster  (Vol.  X.  p.  497.) :  however,  those  observations 
were  intended  to  be  confined  to  planting  near  the  coast,  where 
there  is  much  more  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  winter 
than  in  situations  far  distant  from  the  sea ;  and  I  am  also  inclined 
to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  texture  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe,  a  less  degree  of  evaporation  takes  place  with  them  than 
in  the  broad,  and  in  some  instances  tender,  leaved  evergreens. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  hint  at  the  difference  that  exists  in 
evergreens,  as  regards  the  degrees  of  succulency  possessed  by 
the  leaves  of  each ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  that  the 
more  succulent  they  are,  so  in  proportion  are  they  the  more 
tenacious  of  life ;  and,  consequently,  may  be  transplanted  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  success.  Take,  for  instance,  the  AUcuba  japo- 
nica,  and  some  other  evergreens,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  hard 
texture,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  aucuba,  under  a  less  careful 
treatment,  will  suffer  the  least.  I  conceive  it  is  upon  the  same 
principle  that  a  willow  pole  of  12  ft.  high,  when  stuck  in  the 
ground,  will  strike  root  and  send  out  leaves,  while  the  oak  or 
beech  pole,  were  the  experiment  to  be  made,  would  die.  But 
to  return  to  evergreens  :  when  removed  with  good  balls,  I  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  to  insure  success  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  when  accompanied  with  a  little  care  as  regards  watering 
during  the  hot  summer  months ;  and,  in  one  instance,  I  was  very  . 
successful  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  evergreens  transplanted 
were  in  the  act  of  making  their  shoots,  and  before  the  length  of 
these  was  perfected.      These  evergreens  were  drawn  from  the 
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nursery  in  the  usual  way,  with  scarcely  any  balls ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  care  was  taken  in  watering  them,  and  in  shading  them  by 
day:  I  also  took  care  to  sprinkle  them  over  their  leaves  with 
water,^t;^  ot*  six  times  every  day  successively,  during  the  first  fort- 
night after  planting ;  and  eventually  I  withdrew  the  shading  by 
degrees,  according  to  the  weather. 

I  have  now  only  to  repeat  what  I  stated  at  first ;  viz.  that  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  elicit  from  others,  upon  philosophical 
principles,  their  opinions  as  to  which  is  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  transplanting  evergreens  with  success,  particularly  when 
drawn  from  the  nursery,  either  with  or  without  balls,  as  it  may 
happen, 

63,  Portland  Place^   1835. 


Art.  V.  Notice  respecting  the  Lombardy  Poplar  (Vdpulusjastigiata 
Desf.)  in  Italy.  By  Signor  Giuseppe  Manetti,  Botanical  Gar- 
dener and  Comptroller  of  the  Administration  of  the  Vice-regal 
Gardens  at  Monza. 

The  Lombardy,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  cypress  poplar,  is  not 
now  so  frequently  seen  in  the  Milanese  territory  as  formerly ;  and 
the  few  that  still  remain  there  appear  to  have  been  planted  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks,  or  near  houses,  for  ornament.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  it  grows  any  where 
spontaneously,  except  in  the  garden  of  Conte  Orrigo,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter ;  and  when  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Luigi, 
to  ascertain  if  it  grew  spontaneously  in  the  province  of  Venice, 
he  informed  me  that,  although  very  fine  trees  of  it  are  to  be  seen 
about  villas  between  Venice  and  Verona,  and  also  near  the  river 
Brenta,  he  never  saw  it  grow  spontaneously ;  and  that  it  is  there 
always  propagated  by  cuttings* 

I  think  that  this  poplar  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Po ; 
because,  though  it  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Mo- 
dena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  particularly  on  the  Bolognese  side. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  property  on  the  low  ground  near 
Mantua,  has  also  observed,  that,  when  the  soil  is  dug  up  there, 
or  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  carries  off  part  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  expose  the  virgin  earth,  a  great  quantity  of  black 
poplars  always  spring  up,  and  among  them  many  of  the  cypress 
or  Lombardy  poplars.  These  seeds  were  no  doubt  produced 
by  the  forests  which  once  covered  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  places.  In  my  letter 
of  the  24th  of  last  January,  I  told  you  that  I  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Moretti  in  thinking  that  the  cypress  poplar  was  a  hybrid ; 
but,  since  I  have  studied  it  more  closely,  I  must  say  that  I  con- 
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sider  it  a  distinct  species ;  because  all  the  plants  raised  from  seed 
preserve  the  characteristics  of  the  parent. 

I  do  not  know  why  those  who  make  plantations  of  poplars 
prefer  raising  them  from  cuttings  rather  than  from  seeds ;  and, 
as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  the  agriculturists  in  Brescia  cut 
down  the  plants  grown  from  seed  to  the  collar,  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  into  cuttings.  I  cannot  think  this  desirable ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that,  if  you  wish  a  plant  to  have  a  strong 
root,  you  should  give  the  preference  to  one  that  has  been  raised 
from  seed  rather  than  from  cuttings. 

I  wrote  also  to  my  valuable  friend  at  Florence,  Signor  Palli 
Falbroni,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Geography,  to  ascertain 
if  the  Lombardy  poplar  was  indigenous  there.  He  informed  roe 
that  they  had  only  the  male  plant  in  Tuscany ;  and  added,  to  my 
great  surprise,  that  it  was  not  introduced  till  1805,  by  the  Marquis 
Strozzi. 

The  most  beautiful  of  these  poplars  which  I  have  ever  seen 
are  at  Signor  Milgi's,  at  Belgioso,  about  four  miles  from  Pavia, 
the  oldest  of  which  are  about  80  years  of  age  ;  the  largest,  at  2  ft. 
from  the  ground,  are  8  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  height  from 
65  ft.  to  70  ft.  This  poplar  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in 
Lombardy ;  and  it  grew  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  generally  cut 
down  at  the  age  of  20  years ;  but  our  agriculturists,  finding  its 
wood  of  very  little  use  for  fuel  or  vine-props,  from  the  fewness 
and  slightness  of  its  branches,  have  now  nearly  abandoned  its 
culture,  in  favour  of  that  of  P.  nigra,  which  produces  large 
branches  abundantly.  I  grant  that  its  wood  is  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  black  poplar,  but  it  will  do  very  well  for  packing- 
cases,  &c.,  and  might  thus  save  more  important  timber,  of  which 
a  deficiency  now  begins  to  be  felt.  Its  utility  as  an  ornamental 
tree  ough^  however,  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  its  cultivation; 
and,  as  some  of  your  correspondents  have  already  observed  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  17.  and  p.  117.)5  i^o  tree  is  more  useful  in  breaking  the 
monotony  produced  by  thick  clumps  of  round-headed  trees.  It 
has  always  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  very  rich  soil ;  and, 
where  it  has  access  to  water,  of  growing  with  great  rapidity.  I 
can  easily  believe  (as  you  say  in  your  last  letter)  that  this  tree  is 
found  on  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  Bosc  (Nouv.  Cours.  cTAgri.) 
says  that  it  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the  Crimea,  whence  it 
was  brought  to  Italy ;  from  which  country  it  has  spread  over 
Europe.  We  know  that  -Erigeron  canadensis  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
nada ;  but  it  is  now  become  so  common  here,  that  it  may  truly  be 
called  "  the  pest  of  our  fields." 

MonzOy  near  Milany  Marchy  1836. 
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Art.  VI.  Further  Notices  respecting  British  Oaks,  and  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Turkey  Oak  and  Scarlet  Oak  ;  extracted  from  various 
Communications  received  from  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  :  mth  a  Note 
on  the  Study  of  Oaks,  and  of  Trees  generally,  by  the  Conductor. 

I  NOW  send  you  a  formidable  phalanx  of  the  long-promised 
specimens  of  Quercus  sessiliflora ;  almost  all  of  them  from  my 
own  wood  here,  and  all  from  this  parish,  or  the  adjoining  one  of 
Corley.  When  you  examine  them,  I  am  apprehensive  you  will 
feel  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  two  so  called 
species  of  oak  are  mere  varieties ;  but  I  pray  you  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  coming  to  this  opinion  ;  for,  though  there  are  sessile  oaks 
bearing  fruit  on  peduncles,  and  roburs  bearing  almost  sessile 
fruit,  there  is  yet  a  certain  undescribable  something  about  them, 
by  means  of  which  I  can  always  distinguish  each,  without  mi- 
nutely examining  either  the  acorns  or  leafstalks.  This  you  may, 
perhaps,  think  a  very  silly  remark  for  a  botanist ;  but  that  I  can- 
not help.  Your  theory  (as  stated  in  a  note  of  Oct.  21.),  that 
Q.  sessiliflora  always  assumes  a  conical  shape,  and  i?6bur  a  glo- 
bose one,  will  not  hold  at  all,  at  least  not  with  our  Warwickshire 
trees.  I  can  see  no  difference  in  this  respect;  one  is  as  globose 
as  the  other*:  indeed,  the  general  outline  of  the  two  trees  ap- 
pears to  me  precisely  the  same.  One  circumstance  I  have  ob- 
served this  season  (and  it  is  very  stupid  in  me  not  to  have 
observed  it  before) ;  viz.  that  the  young  seedlings  of  Q.  sessiliflora 
bear  their  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  not  on  footstalks ;  so  that  in 
this  stage  they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Q.  jRobur. 
At  what  period  they  begin  to  assume  footstalks  to  the  leaves,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  perceive  that  trees  of  2  ft.  or  S  ft.  high,  of  my 
own  sowing,  have  assumed  that  character.  Q.  sessiliflora  ge- 
nerally bears  small  acorns  (as  you  have  remarked) ;  but  you  will 
find,  by  the  specimens  now  sent,  that  it  sometimes  produces  very 
fine  large  ones.  There  is  a  peculiarity,  too,  in  the  colour  of  the 
acorns  when  ripe :  they  have  very  generally  a  red  or  pinkish 
tinge ;  so  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  think  I  could  distinguish 
one  sort  from  the  other  by  looking  at  the  fallen  acorns  only. 

Dec.  5.  1835. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  a  professional  gentleman,  who  is,  or,  at 
least,  used  to  be,  much  employed  in  purchasing  timber  for  the 
Grand  Junction  Company,  informs  me  that  oak  timber  from 
this  neighbourhood  weighs  three  pounds  in  the  cubic  foot 
heavier  than  oak  from  Buckinghamshire.  This  is  a  curious 
fact,if  fact  it  is.  It  just  occurs  to  me,  that  you  will  find  some 
remarks  of  mine  on  Q.  sessiliflora  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
Histoiy^  iii.  165.  [These  remarks  are  as  follows;  and  we  recom- 
mend the  reader  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
given  in  this  Magazine,  in  vol.  xi.  p.  83.] 
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**  Thin  species  has  do  claim  to  be  considered  rare  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other,  part  of  the  country ;  but,  except  by  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  it  is  seldom 
distinguished  from  the  Quercus  J?6bur.     A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  RevietL 
(No.  Ixxvii.   p.  22.)  states  that  Quercus  sessiliflora  "is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced,  some  two  or  three  a^  ago,  from  the  Continent;'*  an 
opinion  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  ill-founded.     That  the  acorns  may 
have  been  imported  from  the  Continent,  as  the  reviewer  states,  and  the  plants 
raised  front  tnem  extensively  cultivated,  is  extremely  probable.     The  species 
itself,  however,  I  cannot  but  believe  to  be  an  original  native  of  our  island, 
for  the  following  reasons :  —  In  some  districts  (e.  g.  in  some  parts  of  North 
Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  in  the  north  of  England)  it 
is  the  most  prevsdling  Kind,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  staple  grow£  of  the 
country,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  species,  Q.  i^obur.    In  these 
situations  we  should  hardly  suspect  that  the  trees  had  been  planted  by  the 
hand  of  man,  nor  have  they  that  appearance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
be  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.    I  have  also 
observed,  in  various  places,  trees  of  the  sessile-flowered  oak,  which,  I  should 
conclude,  must  be  of  some  hundred  years'  growth.    In  this  county,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  woody  and  extensive  district  anciently  called  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  the  oak  in  question  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  woods, 
some  of  which  almost  entirely  consist  of  this  species,  and  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  as  well  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  large  hollow 
stools  of  oak  which  frequently  occur  in  them.     It  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
probable supposition,  that  our  Warwickshire  woods  may,  at  least  in  some 
mstances,  be  portions   of  the  original   unreclaimed  land,  existing  now  in 
nearly  the  same  state  as  before  the  country  was  cleared  to  its  ^present  extent 
for  agricultural  purposes.     The  reviewer  above  referred  to  very  justly  repro- 
bates the  practice  of  cultivating  Quercus  sessiliflora  as  a  tree,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  its  timber.    Where  woods,  however, 
are  periodically  cut,  and  chiefly  employed  as  copse,  and  the  oak  poles  (with 
the  exception  of  such  samplers  as  are  left  for  timber)  felled  at  about  twenty 
years'  growth  for  the  use  of  the  coal-pits,  the  sessile-flowered  oak,  as  being 
of  quicker  and  cleaner  growth,  answers  the  purpose  well,  and  is  perhaps  pre^ 
ferable  to  the  other.      So  at  least  our  woodmen  would  argue,  who  have  a 
common  saying  among  them,  that  '  a  quick  ninepence  is  better  than  a  slow 
shilling.'     I  will  only  add,  that  this  spurious  species  will  attain  to  a  very 
large  size,  and  is  extremely  handsome  in  its  foliage.     As  a  timber  tree,  how- 
ever, its  cultiu'e  cannot  be  recommended;  and  more  especially  ought  the 
*  impostor '  to  be  extirpated  from  the  royal  forests  and  other  woods  which 
are  to  supply  our  navy." 

The  specimens  which  accompanied  Mr.  Bree's  communication 
of  December  5.  are  as  follows.  Our  own  remarks  are  in 
editorial  parentheses. 

Qu6rcus  sessiliflora,  Allesley,  September,  18S4.  Acorns  fine, 
and  growing  in  large  clusters.  [A  magnificent  specimen, 
nearly  18  in.  in  length ;  the  leaves  from  5  in.  to  5|  in.  in  length, 
with  footstalks  from  |  in.  to  1  in.  in  length,  and  the  acorns  in 
clusters  of  threes,  fours,  and  fives,  quite  sessile,  and  ovate  in 
form.] 

Q.  sessiliflora,  Allesley,  September,  1834.  Acorns  fine. 
[The  leaves  not  quite  so  long  as  in  the  preceding  specimen,  but 
closer  together  on  the  branches ;  the  acorns  in  ones,  twos,  and 
threes,  quite  sessile.] 
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Q.  sessiliflftra,  Allesley,  October,  18S5.  [Very  large  leaves, 
and  very  small  lone  acorns ;  one  of  the  latter  sessile,  and  the 
other  with  a  footstalk  of  about  §  in.  !n  lenj^th.] 

Q.  sessilifl6ra,  Ailesiey,  October,  1836.  Acorns  large  and 
fine.  [The  acorns  of  three  times  the  diameter  of  those  of  the  last 
specimen,  ond  about  twice  their  length.] 

Q.  sessiliflora,  AUesley,  Oct,  1835.  Acoms  with  a  short  pe- 
duncle. [Two  specimens  from  the  same  tree.  In  one  siiecimen  the 
peduncles  are  1  in.  in  length ;  in  the  other  scarcely  J  in.  The 
form  of  the  leaves,  their  yellowish-green  and  long  footstalks, 
and  the  large  buds  in  tlie  axils  of  the  leaves,  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  specimens  being  those  of  Q.  sessiliflora.] 

Q.  sessiliflAra,  Ailesiey,  October,  1835-  Acorns  on  a  short 
peduncle.  [The  acoms  in  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives, 
on  peduncles  varying  from  ^  in.  to  1  in.  in  length.  One  of  the 
peduncles  has  an  abortive  sessile  acorn  at  its  base ;  two  acorns, 
about  i  in.  from  each  other,  on  the  pediincle;  and  the  extremity 
of  the  peduncle  terminates  in  a  large  well-formed  leaf  bud. 
The  acorns  are  long,  and  very  much  resemble  those  of  Q. 
peduncuUta.} 

Q.  sessiliflora,  AUesley,  October,  18S5.  Acorns  small  and 
round.  [The  acorns  small  in  some  cases,  but  with  short  foot- 
stalks in  others ;  the  leaves  of  a  darker  green,  approaching  nearer 
to  those  of  Q.  R.  pedunculflta  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding specimens;  but,  from  their 
appearance,  long  footstalks,  and 
large  buds,  a  doubt  does  not  for 
a  moment  exist  of  their  belonging 
to  Q.  sessilifltira.] 

Q.  sessiliflora,  Ailesiey,  October, 
1835.   Leaves  but  little  laciniated, 
and  resembling  those  of  Q.^6bur. 
[I-eaves   broad,   with   long   foot- 
stalks, pale  green.    Some  of  them 
with  those  round,  flat,  spangle  like    ^ 
excrescences   on    the  under    sur-   v 
face,  which  are  understood  to  be  ![ 
made  by  the  punctures  of  msects, 
probably    some    species    of   the 
Linnsean  genus  C^nips,  the  gall 

fiy  (Jfe-  98-)-] 

Q.  sessiiififkra,  AUesley,  September,  1834.  Acorns  on  a  very 
short  peduncle;  leaves  with  an  unusually  long  petiole.  [Leaves  of  a 
darker  green,  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
in  any  of  the  preceding  varieties.     (See_y%.  99.)] 

■Q.  sessiliflora,  Ailesiey,  Septemtier,  1834..  Leaves  regularly 
and  deeply  laciniated.  [Acorns  sessile;  leaves  deeplvand  regularly 
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notcbetl,  almost  serrated. 
A  totally  different  speci- 
men from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  (Seej%.lOO.) 

Q.  sessiliflora,    Altes- 
)ey,     September,     1  SSi. 
[The  peduncles   ]  in.  in    -^ 
length,    in    some    cases  . 
clothed  nith  acorns   on     -' 
the  sides,    and    with    a   ~" 
terminal  one ;  some,  also, 
solitary  and  quite  sessile.       - 
A  very  handsome  and  re- 
markable specimen.  The 
acorns  long,  like  those  of 
Q.  H.  pedunculikta.} 

Q.  sessiliflora,  Alles- 
ley,  Oct.,  1835.  Acorns 
on  a  short  peduncle.  [The  peduncle  is  |in.  in  length:  the 
acorn,  long;  and  the  foliage  and  buds  decidedly  those  of  Q. 
sessiliflora.  3 

Q.  sessiliflora,  Allesley,  September, 
1834.  Acorns  very  long  and  pointed. 
Sessile.  [Leaves  numerous,  of  a  darker 
green  tlian  usual.  A  very  remarkable 
variety.     {Seej^.  101.)] 

Q.  sessiliflt'ira,  Allesley,  September, 
1894.  Acorns  round,  and  on  a  short 
peduncle.  [Leaves  broad,  and  yel- 
lowish greep.] 

Qu^rcus  I&bur,  Allesley,  October, 
1834.  With  acorns  on  a  very  short 
peduncle,  and  petioles  longer  than 
usual;  thus  approaching  to  Q.  sessili-  ^u: 
flora,  y^  a  true  Q.  ^6bur.  [There  is 
something  in  the  leaves,  and  their  rather 
long  petioles  and  large  buds  in  the  axils, 

which  reminds  us  of  Q.  sessiliflora ;  but  '■''■" 

still,  taking  the  slenderness  of  the  wood,  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 
their  form,  their  number,  the  small  buds,  and  the  great  length  of 
the  acorn,  the  specimen  appears  to  belong  to  Q.  ii^biir  pedun- 
cul^ta.  We  have  little  doubt  it  is  a  hybrid  between  them.  (See 
^g.  102.).  Mr.  Bree,  to  whom  we  have  sent  a  proof  of  t^ts 
article,  says,  "  This  specimen  is  from  a  genuine  Q.  ^tHi^ 
althougb  in  some  of  its  characters  it  apparently  approachei-^ 
sessilifl6l"a."j  .  .n 
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My  Turkey  o^ks  (Qu^i-cus 
Cerris)  grow  prodigiously :  their 
bark  cracks  and  turns  back  al- 
most like  a  broiled  gizzard. 

Did  you  ever  observe  one 
character  in  the  Turkey  oak  ?  1 
mean  the  large  swelling,  or  pro- 
tuberance, at  the  base  of  the  arms, 
where  they  strike  off  from  the 
trunk  {_fg.  103,).  The  branches 
of  all  trees,  of  course,  have  a 
swelling  in  this  part,  more  or 
less;  but  the  Turkey  oak  in  a  far 
greater  degree  tlian  any  other  I 
know.  [Mr.  Bree  adds  the  fol- 
lowing remark:' — "  This  figure, 
having  been  taken  from  a  very  \ 
hasty  and  rude  sketch,  does  not 
represent  the  swelling,  or  pro- 
tubarance,  alluded  to  by  any  means  so  large  and  prominent  as  it 
should  have  done."] 

What  I  have  called  the  scarlet  oak 
is  the  kind  so  called  in  the  nurseries, 
and  to  be  had  in  almost  any;  whether 
it  is  Q.  coccinea,  I  cannot  say.  I 
send  you  a  few  dead  leaves  of  it, 
{j%.105.)  Itcomesoutinthespring, 
of  a  lovely  soEphur  colour,  and  turns 
of  a  fine  deep  red  in  autumn,  before 
the  leaves  fall.  The  bark  is  very 
smooih,  even  in  large  trees.  fWe 
think  the  leaves  are  those  of  Quercus 
rubra;  those  of  Q.  coccinea  being 
larger,  and  not  nearly  so  deeply  cut. 
The  latter  die  off  of  a  scarlet,  and 
the  former  of  a  deep  red.  Fig.lOi.  a 
is  a  leaf  from  a  large  tree  of  Q.  r^bra,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery; 
and  by  a  leaf  from  Q.  coccinea,  at  Purser's  Cross.] 
.  December  19.  1835. 


The  foregoing  observations  on  British   zz: 
oaks  show  what  a  fund  of  rational  entertain- 


ment may  be  afforded  by  a  single  species  of 
tree.  An  ordinary  observer  is  apt  to  think 
that  Mie  oak  tree  is,  in  foliage  and  acorns, 
just  the  same  as  another ;  but  a  careful  and 
minute  observer  will  never  find  two  trees  exactly  alike  in  the|e 
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respects.  Let  any 
person  riding  or 
walking  along  a 
road  bordered  by 
oak  trees,  or  oae 
where  there  are 
oak  trees  in  the 
hedges,  only  ob 
serve  one  tree  af 
ter  another,  as  he 
moves  along,  and 
note  the  remark- 
able differences  in 
the  foliage,  not  to 

speak  of  the  more  ^ 

evident  difEerences  in  the  form  and  general  magnitude  of 
the  trees ;  and  he  will  be  cohvinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we 
assert.  If  he  is  a  Londoner,  let  him  walk  from  Hampstead  to 
Mill  Hill.  He  will  see  on  the  road  side  a  great  many  varieties  of 
Q.  Aobur  peduncul^ta,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  Q.  JZ6bur 
sessiliflora;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  Mill  Hill,  be  will  find  a 
tree  with  nearly  the  same  kind  of  leaves  as  Fennessey's  oak, 


figured  p.  497.  If  he  afterwards  should  have  access  to  the 
gardens  of  the  villas  at  Mill  Hill,  he  will  find  in  them  several 
specimens  of  oaks,  remarkable  both  for  their  magnitude,  their 
foliage,  and  their  acorns. 

The  stately  and  magnificent  edifice  used  for  a  Protestant  dis- 
senters' school,  built  in  the  grounds  of  what  was  formerly  the 
villa  of  Peter  Collinson,  and  the  garden  belonging  to  which  still 
contains  many  fine  specimens  of  the  rare  trees  planted  by  that 
good  and  truly  patriotic  man,  are  well  woith  seeing,  and  the 
stranger  visiting  them  can  hardly  fail  of  being  well  received  by 
the  excellent  and  intelligent  master  of  the  school,  the  Rev.  W. 
Clayton.  Near  a  pond  in  these  grounds  will  be  found  two 
specimens  of  Q,  R.  sessiliflora;  and  there  are  several  American 
oaks  in  different  parts  of  the  lawn  and  paddock. 
'  The  greatest  treat,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
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with  respect  to  British  oaks,  is,  to  procure  admission  to  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield's  grounds  at  Kenwood.  There,  there  are  a  grea 
number  of  trees  of  the  Q.  R.  sessilifl6ra,  differing  most  remarks 
ably  in  their  foliage  and  in  their  acorns ;  as  we  expect  to  show  in 
some  future  number.  There  are  a  still  greater  number  of  Q. 
^bur  pedunculata,  and  various  trees  obviously  intermediate  be- 
tween this  sort  and  Q.  R.  sessiliflora.  We  mention  these  things 
to  show  the  inexhaustible  source  of  gratification  which  a  little 
knowledge  of  any  subject  is  calculated  to  afford  to  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  obtaining  it ;  and  the  above  remarks, 
though  applied  to  the  oak,  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  and  to  many  other  trees.  Knowledge,  in 
short,  is  an  inexhaustible  source,  not  only  of  power,  but  of 
pleasure.  In  these  notes  we  use  the  terms  Q.  R.  pedunculata, 
and  Q.  R,  sessiliflora,  merely  to  show  that  we  think  them  va- 
rieties of  the  same  form;  but,  in  practice,  we  think  it  quite 
enough  to  use  the  names  Q.  pedunculkta  and  Q.  sessiliflora. 

The  study  of  trees  has  advantages  over  several  other  out  of  door 
studies  (such  as  those  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  insects),  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  carried  on  while  we  are  walking,  on  horseback,  or 
in  an  open  carriage,  along  the  public  roads.  What  a  fund  of 
enjoyment,  for  example,  is  to  be  found  in  walking  or  riding  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  noting  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
planted  in  front  of  the  suburban  houses  !  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  rare  species  that  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  these  gardens, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  causes  which  placed  them  there.  Most  of  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  built  several  at  a 
time,  and  their  gardens  planted  in  like  manner,  by  speculative 
builders.  In  order  to  plant  the  gardens  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
advantage  is  taken  of  nursery  sales,  of  which  there  have  been  a 
great  many  every  autumn,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  partly 
from  nursery  grounds  being  wanted  to  build  on,  and  partly  from 
nurserymen  becoming  bankrupts.  At  these  sales,  the  rare  and 
valuable  articles  are  mixed  with  the  common  ones,  in  order  that 
the  former  may  sell  the  latter;  and  in  this  way,  many  choice 
plants  have  found  their  way  into  suburban  gardens.  Hence 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  North 
America  (and  we  doubt  even  if  America  ought  to  be  exceptecf), 
where  so  many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  seen  on  the 
borders  of  the  public  streets  and  roads  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  ligneous  flora  c»f  the  street  in  which  we  live 
exhibits  a  greater  number  of  rare  trees,  than  all  the  suburban 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  put  together  (with 
the  exception  of  the  nurseries  and  the  Botanic  Garden)  did  in 
the  year  1806.  This  ought  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  a 
Londoner,  whether  he  have  a  town  or  a  suburban  residence,  to 

study  trees.     We  scarcely  know  any  other  study,  unless  it  ♦be 
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that  of  street  or  suburban  architecture  (which  ought  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  it),  which  may  be  entered  on  so  easily  by  persons 
in  the  decline  of  lire,  and  which  even  an  invalid  may  paitake  of 
while  reclining  in  his  open  carriage.  For  our  own  part,  so  great  is 
the  enjoyment  that  we  derive  irom  this  study,  that  we  thmk  we 
can  never  sufficiently  recommend  it.  Though  we  have  been 
looking  at  trees  all  our  life,  and  have  known  the  names  of  all  the 
kinds  in  general  cultivation  as  long  as  we  can  remember;  hav-- 
ing  also  taken  a  deep  interest  in  viewing  them,  and  sketching 
them,  not  only  in  plantations  in  Britain,  but  in  the  native  forests 
and  gardens  of  the  Continent,  from  Stockholm  to  Naples ;  yet, 
since  we  began  to  study  them  more  minutely  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  we  can  truly  say,  that  our  enjoy- 
ment has  been  doubled.  We  only  wish  we  could  get  others  to 
participate  in  it  with  us.  —  Cond. 

The  above  article  was  put  in  type  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Mr.  Bree's  (p.  533.),  but  was  kept  back  for  want  of  room.  We 
have  since  (on  Sept.  25.  and  26.)  bad  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  British  oaks  in  the  park  at  Woburn  Abbey,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many,  both  of  Q.  JR.  pedunculata,  and  Q.  IL 
sessiliflora.  These  trees  are  of  considerable  age,  of  dimensions 
varying  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft.  in  height,  and  with  heads  from  60  ft. 
to  90  ft*  in  diameter.  The  highest  specimen  of  each  sort  will 
be  found  noticed  in  the  succeeding  article.  Most  of  these  trees 
stand  detached  in  the  park  or  pleasure-ground,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  fine  deyelopement  on  every  side ;  the  magnificence 
of  their  general  forms,  and  the  characteristic  variety  of  their 
general  outlines,  masses,  and  tufting.  Some  of  them,  fi*om  age 
and  accident,  are  only  fragments  of  trees ;  but  even  in  these  the 
young  shoots  are  of  vigorous  growth,  and  the  foliage  healthy. 
These  trees  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bree's 
doctrine  as  to  the  superiority  of  Q.  R,  pedunculata  in  point  of 
picturesque  beauty ;  more  particularly  where  the  trees  stand  quite 
detached,  and  where  the  entire  outline  can  be  viewed  against  the 
sky.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  very  rich  and  noble 
in  the  large  individual  leaves  of  Q.  R.  sessiliflora,  which  are  in- 
yariably  flatter,  and  of  a  paler  green  than  those  of  Q,  R,  pe- 
dunculata; and  the  beauty  of  the  former  kind  is  doubtless  greatly 
enhanced  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  botanist  by  its  comparative  rarity. 
In  order  to  show  the  full  force  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bree's  doc- 
tnine,  we  have,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  permission,  engaged 
an  .eminent  artist  to  go  to  Woburn,  and  take  portraits  of  a  tree  of 
each  sort,  which  we  shall  have  engraved,  and  published  lit  the 
A  rboreium  Britannicum.  We  found  at  Woburn,  as  atfloAg  the 
.specimens  described  above,  and  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Bree,'a  greit 
variety  in  the  length  of  the  footstalks,  both  of  the  acorns,  and  of 
the*  leaves ;  but  we  scarcely  met  with  a  case  in  which  we  c!Oufd 
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not  tell  to  which  of  the  kinds>  be  they  species  or  varieties,  the 
tree  belonged.  This  may  be  much  more  readily  and  cerfafaily 
known  by  the  colour,  form,  and  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  thata 
by  the  fruit,  which  is  far  from  being  always  sessile,  or  of  t^6 
same  form.  It  is  singular  that  no  one  had  ever  noticed  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  two  kinds  of  oak  in  the  park  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  till  last  spring.  A  great  number  of  the  tree3 
of  both  sorts  are  now  marked,  in  order  to  observe  what  difiference 
there  may  be  in  the  timber  when  any  tree  is  cut  down;  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  wood  of  Q.  R.  sessilifl6ra,  is  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  more  straight,  or  even-grained,  than  that  of  the 
other  sort  (See  Vol.  VII.  p.  83.) — Cond. 


>%. 


Art.  VII.  Dimensions  of  Trees  of  the  British  Oaks  (Qu^rciis  'RbM' 
peduncultJita  and  Q.  R.  sessiliflbra)y  and  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
(Cedrus  Li6ctni)y  notv  growing  in  different  Parts  of  Britain,  and 
Ireland;  selected  from  the  Return  Papers  filled  wp  for  the  Arhtxc^- 
turn  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,     Published  with  a  View  t^  j^x;g^- 

'  cure  farther  Dimensions,  particularly  from  the  Counties  from 
which  none  have  yet  been  received. 

These  selections  show  the  largest  trees  in  every  county  of 
which  notices  have  been  sent  to  us ;  and  they  are  here  published 
in  the  hope  of  eliciting  farther  notices  and  dimensions.  There 
are  several  of  the  counties  which  we  know  to  contain  much  largef 
oaks  and  cedars  than  those  mentioned  below ;  but,  as  no  specific 
dimensions  or  localities  have  been  sent  to  us,  we  could  not  record 
them.  Our  object  in  publishing  this  list  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  dimensions  given  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  oaks  and  cedars  in  the  county  in  which  they  resid^, 
or  in  that  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted  ;  and  if  tbeyitwdw 
of  any  larger,  we  beg  of  them  to  send  us  an  account  of  lh4h 
heights,  the  diameter  of  their  trunks,  and  the  diameter  of  Ifreft' 
heads,  or  of  the  space  covered  by  their  branches.  In  giving 'tfe 
dimensions  of  oaks,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  it  stsd^ 
whether  the  species  is  Q.  J2.  sessiliflora,  or  Q.  JR.  pedunculal^. 
This  can  be  as  readily  done  from  the  leaves  as  from  thei  fJow^Ks 
or  fruit;  the  leaves  of  Q.  iJ,  sessiliflora  having  invariably  lottg 
footstalks,  and  being  flatter,  and  of  a  paler  green,  thah  those  >df 
Q.  22.  pedunculkta.  (See  the  engravings  of  the  leaves  of  b^ftli 
species,  in  p.  534.)  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  it  i$  not  at'  t^is 
moment  known  whether  the  largest  oak  trees  of  Europe  bdottg 
to  Q.  /?.  pedunculata,  or  to  Q.  R.  sessiliflora.  To  make  ^^ile 
certain  as  to  the  species,  a  leaf  or  two  may  be  Sent  lis  Un 
the*letters  containing  the  dimensions,  provided  these  t^ttef^  We 
franked.  ,     .  '^     .  / 
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To  be  in  time,  such  accounts  as  may  be  kindly  forwarded  to 
us  by  the  well-wishers  of  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  should  be 
received  by  us  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  November.  The  let- 
ters may  be  sent  open,  in  an  envelope  to  the  member  of  the  county 
in  which  the  party  writing  resides,  stating  that  we  had  su^ested 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  expressing  a  hope  that,  the 
object  of  the  letter  being  of  national  interest,  the  national  re* 
presentative^  or  M.P.,  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  frank  it  to  its 
destination. 

In  taking  the  circumference  or  diameter  of  the  trunks,  every 
forester  knows  that  it  would  give  a  much  fairer  estimate  of  the 
timber  each  tree  is  likely  to  contain,  to  measure  it  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft 
from  the  ground,  instead  of  at  1  ft. ;  but,  the  latter  mode  of 
measuring  being  adapted  for  young  trees  under  10  or  12  years 
growth,  and  our  printed  return  papers  having  been  made  out 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  them,  we  have  considered  it  best  to  avoid 
any  distinction  in  the  mode  of  taking  dimensions,  lest  it  should 
create  confusion. 


ENGLAND. 

BtdfordsJUre.  —  Qufircus  Adbur  pedunculita,  at 
Woburn  Abbey :  height  75  ft. ;  diam.  of  head 
€8  ft,  of  trunk,  at  1  ft.  Arom  the  ground,  5  ft. 

Q.  R.  sessiliibra,  at  Woburn  Abbev :  height 
90  ft. ;  diam.  of  head  63  ft.»  of  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
fk-om  the  gvotind,  7  ft. 

Cedar,  at  Ampthill:  55  ft  high;  diam.  of  the 
trunk  41  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. ;  age  85  yean . 
Berks.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cedar,  at  Ditton  P&rk :  80  fL  high  ;  diam.  of 
trunk  5  ft. ;  age  90  years. 
Budt$.  —  Qn^vcaa  P 

Cedar,  at  Temple  House :  45  ft.  hij^ :  diam. 
of  the  trunk  2|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  SS  ft. ;  age 
40  years. 
Cambridgeskire.^Oak,  at  Wimpole :  height  60  ft.; 
diam.  of  trunk  4  ft. 

Cedar, at  Maddingley:  60ft  high;  diam.  of 
trunk  3  ft.  9  in. ;  age  112  years. 
C%/viUrr.— Oak.  at  Kinmel  Park :  height  30  ft. ; 
diam.  of  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  head  SO  ft. 

Cedar,  at  Kinmel  Park :  height  30  ft. ;  age 
SO  years. 
Cornwall.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

CMrus? 
Cumberland.  —  Qu6rcu8  ? 

Cddrus? 
Derhyikire.  —Oak,  at  Foston  Hall :  height  GO  ft.; 
diam.  of  head  66  ft,  of  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  lift.;  age  1000  years. 

Cedar,  at  Hassop :  £4  ft.  high ;  diam.  of  trunk 
1|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft. 
Devon«AI»«.  —  Oak,   at  Bystock   Park:   height 
35  ft. 

Cedar, at  Luscombe:  47ft.  high:  diam.  of 
trunk  S|  ft.,  and  of  head  40  ft. ;  age  SO  years. 

Dorsetshire Oak,  at   Melbury  Park:   height 

60ft. ;  diam.  of  trunk  11  ft.,  and  of  bead  68  ft. ; 
age  300  years. 
Cedar,  at  Melburr  Park :  S8  ft  high. 
Durham.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cedar,  at  Southend:  30ft.  high;  diam.  of 
trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  &  ft. 
Essex.  —  Oak,  at  Audley  End  :    height  57  ft^ 
diam,  of  trunk  7|  ft.,  and  of  head  56  ft ;  age  68 
yean. 

Cedar,  at  Faulkboume  Hall:   80  ft.  high  ; 
diam.  of  trunk  6ift.  and  of  head  100  ft. 
Gloucestershire.^ Oik.  at  Doddington:   height 
80  ft :  diam.  of  tnmk  6  ft.,  and  of  head  252  ft. 

Cedar,  at  Doddington  :  30  ft.  high  ;  diam.  of 
trunk  Itl  ft.,  and  of  head  60  ft. 


Hamp$hire.~^akj.&t  Strath fleldsaye :  90ft.  higii; 
diam.  of  trunk  o  ft,  and  of  bead  69  ft 

Cedar,  at  Strathfieldsare,  106  ft.  high ;  diam. 
of  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  head  74  ft 
Herefordshire. — The  NuiwUpton  Oak,  at  Brim, 
field :  diam.  of  trunk  1 1  ft.  Oak.  at  Croft  Castle : 
height  7S  ft. ;  diam.  of  trunk  10  ft,  and  of  bead 
104  ft. 
Cedar,  at  Eastnor  Castle :  30  ft  high. 
Herifordshire.  —Oak,  at  Pansbanger :  containing 
upwards  of  18  loads  of  timber. 

Cedar :  45  ft  high ;  diam.  of  trunk  2  ft,  and 
of  head  42  ft 
Huntingdonshire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus  ? 
Kent.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 
Cedar,  at  Charlton :  55  ft  high ;  diam.  of  tnmk 
4  ft,  and  of  head  34  ft. 
Lancashire.  —  Quercus  ? 

Cedar,  at  Latham  House :  23  ft.  high  ;  diam. 
of  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  head  29  ft 
Leicestershire. — Oak,  at  Donnington  Park :  68  ft 
bi|^ :  diam.  of  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  head  81  ft 

Cedar,  at  Elvaston  Castle :  73  ft.  high ;  diam. 
of  trunk  4  ft  8  in^  and  of  head  76  ft 
Lincolnshire.  —  (^uercus  ? 

CMrus? 
Middlesex.  —  Oak,  at  Whitton  Place :  75  ft  high  ; 
diam.  of  trunk  5  ft. 

Qudrcus  sesulifldra,  at  Kenwood :  60  ft  high  ; 
diam.  of  trunk  2^  ft,  and  of  head  60  ft 

Cedar,  at  Syon :  72  ft  high  ;  diam.  of  trunk 
8  ft  ,  and  of  head  117  ft 
Monmouthshire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Norfolk.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Northamptonshire.  —  Oak,  at  Shipley  House  i 
diam.  of  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  head  171  ft  The 
Gog  and  Magog  Oaks,  at  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton's,  contain,  one  1688  cul^  fieet, 
the  other  900  cubic  feet 

Cedar, at  Castle  Ashley:  80  years  old;  has 
a  trunk  4ft  in  diam. 
Northumberland.  —  Oak,   at   Haitbum :   74  ft 
high :  diam.  of  trunk  3|  ft,  and  of  head  00  ft 
Cddrus  ? 
Nottinghamshire. -^Oak,  at  aumber  Park :  90ft 
high;   diam.   of  trunk  Mft.,    and   of  head 
72  ft. 

Cedar,  at  Clumber  Park  :  80  ft  high  ;  diam. 
of  trunk  3  ft  11  in.,  and  of  head  44  ft 
Oxfordshire. '^O&kt  at  Blenheim:   tnijik  10ft 
in  diam. 
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Cedar,  at  Oslbrd,  in  the  Botanic  Garden:  it 
is  soft  high ;  diam.  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and 
of  heads?  ft 
RuUandshire.  —  Qa6rcxu  ? 

Cedar,  at  Belvoir  Cattle :  90  ft.  high ;  age  S8 
years. 
Salop. —  OA,  at  Kinlet:  101  ft  high;  diam.  of 
trunlc  7  ft,  and  of  head  lis  ft 

Cedar,  at  Kinlet :  87  ft  high ;  diam.  of  trunk 
2  ft,  and  of  head  26  ft 
Somenetsh^e.^ Oak,  at  Brockley  Hall:  80ft 
high ;  diam.  of  trunk  12  ft  At  Nettlecombe : 
100  ft.  high ;  diam.  of  trunk  6i  ft,  and  of  head 
50ft. 

Cedars,  at  Crowcombe  Court :  50  ft  to  70  ft 
high ;  diam.  of  trank  6  ft,  and  of  head  80  ft 
Stafbrdshire,  —  The   CUff  Oak  :    75  ft   high ; 
olam.   of  trunk  6  ft ;   trunk   clear   to   the 
hcdffht  of  40  ft,  and  containing  482  cubic  feet 

Cedar,  at  lYentham :  60 ft  high;  diam.  of 
trunk  4  ft,  and  of  head  50  ft 
Suffblk.  —  Oak,  at  Fmborough  Hall :  75  ft.  high ; 
diam.  of  trunk  6ft.  and  of  head  62  ft 

Cedar,  at  Hardwicke :  50  ft  high  j  diam.  of 
trunk  5  ft,  and  of  head  43  ft 
Surrey.  —  Oak,  at  Claremont :  76  ft.  high ;  diam. 
of  trunk  4^  ft,  and  of  head  80  ft 

Cedars,  at  Claremont :  100  ft  high ;  diam.  of 
trunk  16  ft    Another,  with  a  stem  clear  to  the 
height  of  100  ft 
Sunex.  —  Oak,  at  Cowdrey :  60  ft  high ;  diam. 
of  trunk  5|  ft,  and  of  head  108  ft 

Cedar,  at  West  Dean :  64ft  high ;  diam.  of 
trunk  4  ft,  and  of  heed  80ft 
Wartoickikire.  —  Oak,  at  Combe  Abbey :  70  ft 
high ;  diam.  of  trunk  7  ft,  and  of  head  101  ft  ; 
age  600  years. 

Quircus  sessilifldra,  at  AUesIey :  60  ft  high ; 
diam.  of  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  head  50  ft 

Cedar,  at  Combe  Abbey  :  47  ft  high  j  diam. 
of  trunk  4ft,  and  of  head  80  ft. 
Westmordand.  —  Qu6rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
WiUa — Oak,  at  Wardour  Castle:  50ft  high; 
diam.  of  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  head  45  ft. 

Cedar,  at  Bowood:   60ft  high;   diam.  of 
trunk  Si  ft,  and  of  head  62  ft 
Worcetiershire.  ^  Oak,   at    Hagley:   diam.    of 
trunk  7i  ft,  and  of  head  35  ft 

Cedar,  at  Croome:   100ft  high;  diam.  of 
trunk  5  ft,  and  of  head  85  ft 
YorktMre.  —  Oak,  at  Castle  Howard :  90  ft  high  ; 
diam.  of  trunk  6  ft,  and  of  head  90  ft 
Cedar,  at  Grimston  :  12  ft  high. 

NORTH  WALES. 

I9k  of  Angleseg.  —  IZu^rcus  ? 

CMrus  ? 
CaemarvoiuMre.-'  QufirdUS? 

Cddrus? 
DenbighsMre.  — Cedar,  at  Llanbede  HaU:  18  ft 

FUtUshhre.  —  Quercus  ? 

(%drus? 
Merionethskire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

CMrus? 
Montgomerfakire.  —  Quercus  ? 

{^rus? 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecknockshire.'^  Qugrcus? 

Cddrus  ? 
Cardigaruhire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

didrus? 
Caemutrthenthire.  —  Qu^reus  ? 

CMrus? 
Glamorganshire.  —  Quircus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Pembrokeshire.  —  Quircus  ? 

Cedar,  at  Stackpole  Court :  38  ft  high ;  diam . 
of  trunk  l|ft,  and  of  head  33  ft 
Radnorshire. -^OA,  at  Maeslough  Castle :  56ft 
hich ;  diam.  of  trunk  7  ft 

Cedar,  at   Maeslough  Castle :   51  ft  high  ; 
diam.  of  trunk  Sft  8in.,  and  of  head  50ft 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire. ^Ouk,  at  Gordon  Castle:  66ft 


high :  diam.  of  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  head  66ft. 
Cedar,  at  Thainston  :  9  ft  high. 
ArgyUsUre.  —  I2u£rcus  ? 

(:edar.  at  Roseneath   Castle:    45ft   high; 
diam.  oftrunk  2|  ft 
4yrsMrtf.  — Oak,    at    Kilkerran:    50ft.    high; 
diam.  of  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  head  4  ft 

Cedar,  at  Loudon  Castle :  SOft  high ;  diam. 
of  trunk  4  ft 
Bat^shire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cedar, at  Gordon  Castle:  33ft  high:  diam. 
of  trunk  1ft 
Bervoick^ire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cedar,  at  the  HirsQ :  23  ft  high. 
Aie^Btae.-~Qa6rcxa?    ' 

Cedar,  at  Mount  Stewart,  IS  ft  high. 
Caithness.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

CMrus? 
Ctaekmannanshire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrua? 
Dumbartonshire.  —  Qu§rcus? 

Cddrus? 
DumMesshire.  —  Qufircus  ? 

C%drus? 
EdinburghdUre.  —  Oak,  at   Hopetoun   House  : 
75  ft  high ;  diam.  of  trunk  3}  ft,  and  of  head 
60  ft 

Cedar,  at  Hcmetoun    House  :  68  ft  high  ; 
diam.  or  tnmk  4|  ft,  and  of  head  81  ft. 
^ginshire.  —  Quircus  ? 

(%drus? 
F^eshire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cedar,  at  DanibrUtle  Park:  19ft  high. 
Forfarshire.^ Oak,  at  Monboddo:  55  It  high; 
dum.  oftrunk  15  in.  At  Kinnaird  Castle:  50  ft 
high ;  diam.  of  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  head  50  ft 
Cedar,  at  Gray  House:  60ft  high;  diam.  of 
trunk  5|  ft  and  of  head  65  ft 
Haddingtonshire. —  Oak,  at  Yester:  89ft  high; 
diam.  of  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  head  70  ft. 

Cedar,  at  Tynningham :  27  ft  high  ;  diam.  of 
trunk  1  ft,  and  of  head  27  ft 
Invemess^hire.  •—  Qu§rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Kincardineshire.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Kinross-shire.  —  Quircus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Stewartry  qf  JOrkendbri^.  —  Oak,  at  St  Mary's 
Isle:  €Sft  high ;  diam.  of  trunk  3|  ft.,  and  of 
head  59  ft 

Cedar,  at  Cassincarrie :  50  ft  high ;  diam.  of 
trunk  3  ft 
Lanarkshire.  <.—  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
LinUi^owMre.'^Q}x%Tcva? 

Cddrus? 
Nairnshire.  —  Qu6rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Ides—  Qugrcus 

Cldrus? 
Peeblesshire.  —  Qu6rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Perthshire.  —  QuSrcus,  at  Castle  Mensies :  89  ft. 
hi^ :  diam.  of  trunk  5  ft 

Cedar,  at  Taymouth  :  36  ft  high ;  diam.  of 
trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  head  20  ft 
Bet^ewshire.  —  Oskt  at  Bothwell  Castle:  59ft 
high  ;  diam.  of  trunk  5ft,  and  of  head  58  ft 
CMrus? 
iZacs  and  Cromarty.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cedar,  at  Brahan  Castle :  50  ft  high  ;  diam. 
of  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  head  36  ft 
itoxfttirg^AsAtVe.  —  Oak,  at  Minto:   70  ft  high 
diam.  of  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  head  73  ft 
CMrus? 
Selkirkshire.  —  Qufircus  ? 

Cddrus  ? 
S/trttn^sA^fV.— Oak,  at  Sauchie:   107  ft.   high; 
diam.  of  trunk  ^  ft,  and  of  head  63  ft 

Cedar,  at  Blair  Drummond  :   45  ft  high  ; 
diam.  oftrunk  Ifft,  and  of  head  25  ft. 
StMeHandshire.  —  Oak,   at    Dunrobin   Castle: 
55ft  high;  diam.  of  trunk  Sft  11  in.,  and  of 
head  63ft. 
CMrus? 
W^wnshire,  —  Quercus? 
Cddrus  ? 
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I VELAND.  —  LBiNvrsB. 

Dmtiin,^0»k,  at  Cypteu  Grove:  50ft.  high} 
diani.  of  trunk  2|  ft ,  and  of  head  58  ft. 

Cedar,  at  CasUeCown :  S8  ft.  high  ;  diaoi.  of 
trvnk  Sift,  aod  of  head  50  It 
Louik.  —  O*t,  at  Dundalk :  90ft.  high  ;  diam.  of 
tniDkSlft. 

Cedar,  at  Oriel  Temple:  S3  ft  high;  diam. 
of  trunk  1|  ft,  and  of  head  £8  ft. 

CMnu? 
Wieklow.  —  Qa6rcn$  7 

CMnw? 
WtJ^wrd.  —  Qu6rcua  ? 

CMrus? 
Lomgford. — Qu^reof  ? 

Tddruf? 
WatmetUk.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

CMtus? 
fiM'f  CowUm,  —  Qu^icus  ? 

QMeen*»  Omniy.  —  Qu^rcua  ? 

CMrui? 
KUdare.  —  Qu€rcu«? 

CMnii? 
Kilkennif.  —  Qu^rou  ? 

Cddrufl? 
Carlow.^Qa(sca»f 

Cddrua?  _ 

ULflTER. 

TXmm.  — Oak,  at  Moira:  70ft  high;  diam.  of 
trunk  8  ft ,  and  of  bead  68  ft 

Cidxus? 
Antrim.  —  QuiTcns?  .^^  ^,  ^ 

Cedar,  at  Antrim  Castle :  17  ft  high. 
Londonderry,  —  Ou^rcus  ? 

CMnu? 
DanegaL  —  Qu^rcut  ? 

(TMnia? 


i^pnmnuwA.  — Oak,  at  Ftoienoe   Court:   80 (t 
high  :  diam.  of  trunk  S  ft 

Cedar,  at  Florence  Court :  2S€L  high ;  dtam. 
of  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  bead  50ft. 
Ca»a$L  —  Quercuf  ? 

CMnia? 
Jfoiuvikaa.  —  Hufitvut  ? 

Cidnu? 
Jmutf A.  —  Qu^rraa? 

Cldrua? 
Tyrcne.'-OA.  at  Baron*i  Court:  50ft  high; 
diam.  of  trunk  S^  ft,  and  of  bead  00  ft 
CMrus? 

MumrrBa 

Clare.  —  Qu^ua  ? 

(%druf? 
Kerry.  —  Qudreos  ? 

CMrua? 

C^ril Oak,  at  Caatle  Freke :  4S  ft  high  ;  diam. 

of  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  head  soft 

CMrua? 
Waterford,  —  Quircus  ? 

GMruy? 
TSpperary.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

CMruf  ? 
Lhneriek.  — .  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 

CONNAUGHT. 

Leitrim.  <.—  Qu^rcufl  ? 

Cddrus? 
50^0.  —  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Mayo.  —  Qu^rcus? 

CMnia? 
Gcdway.  — -  Qu^rcus  ? 

Cddrus? 
Aweomfium.  —  Qu6rcua? 

Cddrus.' 


Art.  VIII.  List  of  the  most  celebrated  old  Oaks,  Cedars^  Larches^ 
Chestnuts,  Beeches,  Elms,  Ashes,  Sycamores,  Sfc»,  in  Great  Britain. 
Published  with  a  View  of  acquiring  Information  respecting  their 
present  State. 

The  chief  object  for  which  we  present  the  following  list  is,  to  enable  us  to 
determine  with  accuracy  whether  the  oldest  oak  trees  of  Britain  belong  to  the 
species  or  variety  Quercus  726bur  pedunculata,  or  Q.  R.  sessiliflora. 

Those  who  have  studied  Art.  Yl.  p.  571.,  and  the  article  on  oak  foliage, 
by  Mr.  Bree,  in  p.  533.,  will  readily  be  able,  on  inspecting  any  of  the  old  trees 
enumerated  below,  to  determine  to  which  sort  they  belong;  and,  if  any  one 
should  feel  the  slightest  difficulty,  he  has  only  to  send  us  a  couple  of  leaves, 
attached  to  about  an  inch  of  the  shoot,  in  a  frank. 

We  wrote,  some  time  a^,  to  the  proprietors  of  most  of  these  oaks  respect- 
ing their  present  state,  kmd,  &c. ;  and  from  most,  or  all  of  them,  we  have 
received  answers  of  a  general  nature ;  but  the  object  of  this  communication  is 
to  direct  the  attention  of  gardeners  and  botanists  to  the  subject,  so  as  to 
acquire  some  information  of  a  definite  and  specific  nature ;  and,  above  alt,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  species  to  which  the  old  oak  trees  belong. 

With  respect  to  the  old  cedars,  chestnuts,  beeches,  &c.,  our  wish  is  chiefly 
to  ascertain  their  present  state,  and,  as  is  the  object  of  the  preceding  article, 
to  get  notices  of  any  older  or  larger  specimens. 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire, — The  Oak  at  Ampthill  is  40  fb.  in  circumference  at  the  baae ; 
and  supposed  to  be  more  than  1000  years  old.  (Timers  Telescope,  I822»p4 158.) 
Queries,  Its  present  dimensions,  particularly  its  height  and  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  at  4  ft,  from  the  grouncf ;  its  present  state  m  re^rd  to  health  and 
vigour  of  growth ;  and  whether  it  is  Qu^cus  jRobur  pcduncuTata^  or  Q,R,  sesfiili- 
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flora.  To  enable  us  to  determine  this  for  ourselves,  specimens  of  the  leaves 
may  be  sent  us,  in  a  franked  letter.  The  Abbot's  Oak  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
seen  by  us  September  26.  1836;  when  we  found  it  to  be  Qu^reus  i26bur 
pedunculata,  in  a  vigorous  state,  and  ripening  acorns.  Height  30  fl.  or  40  fl. ; 
diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  or  7ft.;  and  supposed  age  upwards  of  500 
years.  The  Great  Ash  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  90  ft.  high, 
the  girt  of  the  trunk  23  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  113  ft.  Cubic 
contents  872  ft. 

Buckinghamshire,  —  TheBurnham  Beeches,  Lord  Grenville.  This  beau- 
tiful tract  of  woodland  is  four  miles  from  Stoke  Pogis,  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  Gray's  poetic  musing.  {THm^s  Telescope yp,  76.)  Queries  as  above, 
as  to  one  or  more  of  the  principal  trees. 

Denbighshire,  —  A  yew  tree  in  Gresford  churchyard,  near  Wrexham,  is 
29  ft.  in  girt,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground ;  height  52  ft. ;  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft. 
—  J.  E.  Bowman,    July  1.  1836. 

Essex,  —  The  large  Oak  at  Hemstead,  is  99  ft.  high ;  the  circumference  of 
the  trunk,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  51  ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  100  ft. 
{Gent,  Mag,,  March,  1802,  p.  213.)     Queries  as  above. 

Gloucestershire,  —  The  Tortwbrth  Chestnut,  Lord  Ducie,  is  supposed  to  be 
above  1000  years  old ;  and  it  measures  52  ft.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  solid  contents  are  1965  feet.  (Strutt,  p.  85.)  Queries 
as  above. 

The  Boddington  Oak  prows  in  a  piece  of  rich  ^rass  land,  called  the  Old 
Orchard  Ground,  belonging  to  Boddington  Manor  Farm,  lying  near  the  turn- 
pike-road between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury.  **  The  stem  is  remarkably 
collected  and  close  at  the  root,  the  sides  of  its  trunk  being  more  upright 
than  those  of  large  trees  in  general ;  nevertheless,  its  circumference  at  the 
ground,  as  near  to  it  as  one  can  walk,  is  20  paces :  measuring  with  a  2-foot 
rule,  it  is  somewhat  more  than  18  yards.  At  3-ft.  high,  it  measures  42  ft.; 
and  at  its  smallest  dimensions,  namely,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  it  is  36  ft.  At 
about  6  ft.  it  begins  to  swell  out  larger,  forming  an  enormous  head,  which 
heretofore  has  been  furnished  with  huge,  and  in  all  probability  extensive,  arms. 
But  age  and  ruffian  winds  have  robbed  it  of  a  principal  part  of  its  grandeur ; 
and  the  greatest  extent  of  arm  at  present  (1783)  is  8  yards  from  the  stem. 
From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  crown  of  the  trunk  is  about  12ft.;  and  the 

f;reatest  height  of  the  branches,  by  estimation,  45  ft.  The  stem  is  quite  hol- 
ow ;  being,  near  the  ground,  a  perfect  shell ;  forming  a  capacious,  well-sized 
room ;  which  at  the  floor  measures,  one  way,  more  than  16  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  hoUowness,  however,  contracts  upwards,  and  forms  itself  into  a  natural 
dome,  so  that  no  light  is  admitted  except  at  the  door,  and  at  an  aperture  or 
window  in  the  side.  It  is  still  perfectly  alive  and  fruitfiil,  having  tnis  year  a 
fine  crop  of  acorns  on  it.  It  is  observable  in  this  (as  we  believe  it  is  in  most 
old  trees),  that  its  leaves  are  remarkably  small ;  not  larger,  in  general,  than 
the  leaves  of  the  hawthorn."  (Plantijig  and  Rural  Ornament,  vol.  ii,  p.  299.) 
Queries  as  above. 

An  oak  at  Standish,  near  Stroud,  comes  into  leaf  every  year  in  February, 
and  may  be  worth  your  enquiring  about.  (W,  T,  B,  AUesley  Reclory,  Sept, 
21.  1836.)   Queries  as  above. 

Piffe's  Elm,  according  to  Marshal,  is  the  largest  fine-leaved  elm  in  the 
Vale  of  Gloucester.  It  stands  in  the  road  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkes- 
bury, within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Boddington  Oak.  The  turnpike- 
gate,  the  fence  belonging  to  which  is  ^  fastened  at  one  end  to  this  tree,  takes 
its  name  from  it,  being  called  '  Piffe's  Elm  Pike.'  The  smallest  girt  of  this 
tree,  which  is  at  about  5  ft.  high,  is,  at  present  (1783),  exactly  16  ft.  At 
10  ft.  high,  it  throws  out  large  arms,  which  have  formerly  been  lopped,  but 
which  now  are  furnished  with  tree-like  shoots,  rising,  by  estimation,  to  70  ft. 
or  soft,  high,  with  an  extent  proportionable;  exhibiting  altogether  the 
^andest  tree  we  have  seen ;  not  so  much  from  its  present  size,  as  from  that 
fullness  of  vigour  which  it  now  wears."    We  mention  Piffe's  Elm   *  the 
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rather,  as  it  may  be  a  tree  in  ages  to  come;  and,  standing  as  it  does  in  a  well- 
soiled  country,  may  swell  out  to  twice  its  present  size."  {Planting  and  Rural 
Ornament,  toI.  ii.  p.  430.)    Queries  as  above. 

Hampihire,  —  Burley  Lodge,  Lord  Bolton ;  a  group  of  12  oaks,  here,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ''Twelve  Apostles."  The  largest  of  them  is  7^ 
yards  in  circumference.  (Strutt,  p.  54.)     Queriei  as  above. 

The  Maple  in  Boidre  churchyard  is  45  ft.  high,  and  12  ft.  in  circumference 
at  the  ground.  This  is  considered  the  largest  maple  in  England.  (/</.,  p.  126.) 
Queries  as  before. 

A  yew  tree  in  Warblington  churchyard,  near  Portsmouth,  is  26  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference; another,  at  Loose,  29  ft.  in  circumference.  (3firror,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  120.)     Queries  as  above. 

Herefordshire,  ^^  The  Moccas  Park  Oak,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  Sir 
George  Amyand  Comewali,  Bart.,  is  36  ft.  in  girt,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground. 
(^Strutt,  p.  26.)  Queries  as  above. 

Hertfordshire.  —  The  great  Oak  at  Panshang«r,  Earl  Cowper,  is  19ft.  in 
circumference  at  3ft.  from  the  ground;  and  contained,  in  1830,  1000ft.  of 
timber,  and  was  still  in  a  thriving  state.  (^Id,  p.  7.)  Queries  as  above. 

The  lime  tree  in  Moor  Park,  the  Marquess  of  Westminster,  has  19  large 
branches  striking  out  horizontally,  at  9  ft.  from  the  ground,  to  the  length  of 
from  67  ft.  to  71  ft. ;  its  circumference  on  the  ground  is  23  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  head  122  ft.;  height  100  ft.;  contents  875  cubic  feet.  (/(/.,  p.  94.)  This 
tree,  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  informs  us,  is  still  in  a  most  vigorous  state. 

A  spruce  fir  of  remarkable  form  has  been  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
marquess,  and  we  have  sent  an  artist  to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 

Kent,  —  The  oaks  in  Fredville  Park,  J.  Plumtree,  Esq.  "  Majesty,"  the 
largest,  is  28  ft.  in  circumference  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  contains  above 
1400  ft.  of  timber.  ''  Stately,"  the  next  in  point  of  size,  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  tall  oak,  the  stem  going  up  straight  and  clean  to  the  height  of  70  ft. ; 
girt,  18ft.;  contents  above  500  feet.  ''Beauty,"  16ft.  in  circumference; 
solid  contents  nearly  the  same.  {Id,,  p.  52.)     Queries  as  above. 

Sir  PbUlip  Sidney's  Oak,  at  Penshurst,  was  "  planted  at  the  birth  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidnev ;  a  name  dear  alike  to  valour  and  the  Muses,  consecrated  by 
every  virtue  that  could  adorn  private  life,  and  graced  with  talents  that  rendered 
their  possessor  the  admiration  of  Europe."  (Id,,  p,  49.)     Queries  as  above. 

An  ash,  on  a  wall  which  forms  part  of  the  rums  of  Saltwood  Castle,  near 
Hythe,  presents  the  singular  appearance  of  the  root  running  horizontally  along 
the  wall  to  the  extent  of  about  4ft.;  it  then  strikes  down  perpendicularly, 
outside  the  wall,  for  about  9  ft.,  which  is  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  it 
enters  the  ground  at  its  base.  Another  large  root  proceeds  from  the  base  of 
the  trunk,  and  enters  the  wall  there,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  ramifi- 
cations, which,  penetrating  into  the  crevices  of  the  stonework,  would  probably 
have  demolished  it,  but  for  the  ivy  which  holds  it  together.  {Gent,  Mag,, 
vol.  Ixxxv.  part  L,  for  1815,  p.  577.)  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  dimen- 
sions, and  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  tree,  if  it  still  exists ;  and 
also  a  sketch  of  it  drawn  to  a  scale. 

The  Chipstead  Elm,  Chipstead  Place,  George  Polhill,  Esq ,  is  60  ft.  high ; 
20ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base;  and  contains  268  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
(Strutt,  p.  60.)  Mr.  Polhill  informs  us  that  this  tree,  which  is  now  the  property 
of  Frederick  Parkins,  Esa.,  died  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  in  September  was 
standing  '*  a  monument  of^what  it  was,  but  i^ess." 

At  Cobham  Hall,  is  an  ancient  chestnut,  called  the  "  Four  Sisters,"  fbom  its 
four  branching  stems  closely  combined  in  one  massive  trunk.  It  is  35  ft.  in 
circumference  at  the  ground,  and  40  ft.  at  the  point  where  the  trunk  divides. 
(Id,,  p.  88.)  Not  far  firom  the  Four  Sisters,  is  the  Fallen  Chestnut.  (Id,,p,  90.) 
Queries  as  above. 

The  yew  tree  in  Leeds  churchyard  is  31  ft.  2  in.  in  girt ;  height  32  ft. ;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  50  ft.  In  1833,.  some  gipsies  were  residing  in  it. 
(Mhror,  vol.  xxv.  p.  120.)     Queries  as  above. 
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The  plane  tree  (Pl&tanus)  at  Lee  Court,  near  Blackheath,  is  65  ft.  high ; 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  14 ft.;  and  the  cubic 
contents  300  ft.  (5'/rM«,  p.  112.)     Qume«  as  above. 

Evelyn,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  his  "good  neighbour"  Mr.  Bohun,  at  his 
elegant  villa  and  garden  at  Lee,  Sept.  16.  1683,  says,  "  He  showed  me  the 
zinnar  tree,  or  platanus ;  and  told  me  that,  since  they  had  planted  this  kind 
of  tree  about  the  city  of  Ispahan,  in  Persia,  the  plague,  which  formerly 
much  infested  the  place,  had  exceedingly  abated  of  its  mortal  effects,  and 
rendered  it  very  healthy."  (Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  525.)  "  Lee  Court 
remains  at  present  much  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  during  Evelyn's  time ; 
and  die  idea  of  this  plane  tree  having  been  examined  by  him  with  curiosity 
and  interest,  as  one  of  the  first  introduced  into  this  country,  is  sufficient  to 
give  it  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  admirable  genius 
and  virtues,  independent  of  the  attraction  which  it  may  boast  in  its  own 
beauty."  (Strutt's  i^/.  Brit,,  p.  113.) 

Lincolmhire.  —  The  horsectiestnut,  at  Burleigh,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
is  in  height  60  ft. ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground, 
is  10  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  head  61ft.  {Id.,  p.  88.)     Queries  as  above. 

Middlesex, —-The  Chandos  Oak,  at  Michendon  House,  at  Southgate,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  18  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and 
at  3  ft.,  15  ft.  9  in. :  the  height  of  the  stem  to  the  branches  is  8  ft.  It  is 
60  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  1 18  ft.  {Id,,  p.  12.)  Queries  as 
above. 

The  Harlington  Yew.  —  In  the  GentlemarCs  Maeazme  for  May,  1808, 
p.  385.,  there  is  a  print  of  Harlington  Church,  Middlesex ;  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  which  is  represented  a  part  of  the  old  yew  tree,  somewhat  altered  in 
shape  since  the  print  of  1729,  of  which  we  gave  a  fig.  in  p.  246.  .  The  tops 
of  some  other  trees,  probably  yews  also,  are  seen  to  rise  above  the  roof  of 
the  church.  These,  if  we  may  judge  fi*om  one  which  is  seen  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  building,  were  kept  cut  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  as  the 
large  one,  their  tops  only  being  left  to  take  their  natural  growth. — W,  Baxter, 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  Oct,  3.  1836. 

The  Great  Cedar,  at  Hammersmith,  is  59ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  5|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  (Strutt,  p.  187.)  We  saw  this  c^ar  on 
Aug.  11.,  soon  aft;er  the  house  to  which  it  belonged  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
ground  sold  in  lots  for  building  on.  The  tree  either  is,  or  doubtless  will  be, 
felled ;  but  we  have  preserved  a  figure  of  it  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum, 

The  two  cedars  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  are  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft. 
high,  with  trunks  12  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft. 

The  Enfield  Cedar,  Manor  House,  Enfield,  Dr.  May,  is  said  to  have  been 
nused  from  a  seed  brought  firom  Mount  Libanus,  by  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Uvedale, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  who  died  at  Enfield  in  1722.  In 
1821,  it  was  64ft.  high;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  1ft.  from  the 
ground,  was  17ft.;  and  it  contained  548  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of 
the  branches.  (Strutt,  p.  105.)  We  sent,  in  Nov.,  1835,  to  get  the  dimensions 
of  this  tree,  which  at  that  time  was  64ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  measured  16  ft. 
in  circumference  at  3  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  The  tree  was  beginning  to  decay, 
and  had  lost  a  large  branch.    (See  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  48.) 

The  yew  tree  at  Ankerwyke,  J.  Blagrove,  Esq.,  is  27  ft.  in  girt  at  3  ft. 
from  the  ground.  At  8  ft.  high,  five  large  branches  shoot  out  horizontally, 
which  average  5|  ft.  in  girt.  (Strutt,  p.  1 18.)     Queries  as  above. 

The  Great  Beech  in  Windsor  Forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sunninghill, 
presents  the  remains  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  is  evidently  of  great  an- 
tiquity. (Id,,  p.  74.)     Queries  as  eSoye, 

Norfolk,  The  Wmfarthmg  Old  Oak,  -^  In  1820,  this  tree  measured,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  roots,  70  ft.  in  circumference ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
trunk,  about  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  40  ft.  in  circumference.  Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor,  who  sent  us  a  beautiful  portrait  of  this  oak,  from  which  Jig,  106.,  to 
the  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.,  has  been  engraved,  accompanied  the  drawing  by  the 
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folloMng  observations :  — **  Of  the  age  of  this  remarkable  tree  I  reeret  to  be 
unnble  to  give  any  correct  data.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  hearing  tW  it  wa« 
called  the  Old  0»k  at  the  time  of  the  Conijuest ;  but  on  what  eiith(»hy  I 
never  could  learn.  Nevertheless,  the  thing  is  not  impotoible,  if  the  Bpacula- 
tions  of  certain  writers  on  the  ages  of  trees  be  at  all  correct.  Thorns  South, 
Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bath  Society  (published  in  their  Fapen,  vol,  x.) 
says,  that '  a  tree  which,  at  300  years  old,  was  sound,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter, 
wouldj  if  left  to  perish  gradually,  in  its  thousandth  year,  become  a  abell  of 
10  ft.  in  diameter.'  *  Upon  this  calculation,  47  It.  in  circumference  cannot  be 
less  than  1500  years  old.'  '  It  is  equally  probable,'  says  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his 
Si/lva  Bnlamiica  (p.  20.), '  that  it  should  be  more.  Mr.  Marsbam  calculated 
the  Bentley  Oak  to  be  1500  years  old  when  it  was  34  ft.  in  circumfaence.* 
An  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  Winfarthing  Oak  givas  us  the 
following  as  its  dimensions :  — '  This  oak  is  in  circumference,  at  the  oitremite 
of  the  roots,  70  ft. ;  in  the  middle  40  ft.  1630.'  Now,  I  see  do  reesoD,  if 
the  si»e  of  the  rind  is  to  he  any  criterion  of  age,  why  the  Win&rthlng  Osk 
should  not  at  least  equal  the  Bentley  Oak  ;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  iq)waTdB 
oif  700  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  an  age  which  might  very  well 
justify  its  then  title  of  the  '  Old  Oak.'  It  is  now  a  mere  shelf—  a  migfatT 
ruin, '  bleached  to  a  snowy  white  j '  but  it  is  magnificent  in  its  decay ;  and  1 
do  wonder  much  that  Mr.  Strutt  should  have  omitted  it  in  his  otherwise 
satisl^ctory  list  of  Tree-worthies.  The  only  mark  of  vitality  it  exhibits  is 
on  the  south  side,  where  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  sends  forth  the  few  branchei 
shown  in  the  drawing,  which  even  now  occasionally  produce  acoms.  It  ii 
said  to  be  very  much  altered  of  late;  but  I  own  I  did  not  tiiinlc  so  when  I 
saw  it  about  a  month  ago  (May,  1836),  and  my  acquaintance  with  the 
veteran  is  of  more  than  40  yeorB'  standing!  an  important  portion  of  ra^  lif^ 
but  a  mere  span  of  iti  own  I"  —  S,  Taylor.  WAittington,  near  Sttd^errg, 
Norfolk,  June  34.  1B36.     This  is  the  Q,.  R.  pedunculala. 

NortAamptotukire.  —  The  Gc*  and  titmoe  Oaks,  in  Yardley  Foren,  Bfar- 
quesa  of  Northampton.     The  largeHt  of  them,  Gog,  measures  88ft.  at  the 
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coots,  is  58  ft.  high,  and  contains  1668  ft:  of  solid  timber.  Magog  is  more 
imposing  in  dimensions,  measuring  54  ft.  4  in.  in  girt  at  the  ground,  and 
^Ift.  3 in.  at  .3ft.  from  the  ground;  height  49ft.:  its  solid  contents  ar9 
913  ft.  10  in.  {Struii,  p.  50.)  Oar  correspondent  Mr.  Monro,  late  of  the  Brechin 
Nursery,  but  now  the  Marquess's  forester,  informs  us  that  the  trees  are  si 
good  heatth,  and  that  they  are  of  the  Kind  <2u^rcus  JR6bur  peduncul^ta. 

The  Salcey  Forest  Oak,  Earl  of  Euston.  Circumference  at  the  bottom 
46  ft.  10  in. ;  at  one  yard,  39  ft.  10  in.  Circumference  within  the  trunk,  near 
the  ground,  29  ft.,  and  at  one  yard,  24  ft.  7  in. ;  height  within  the  hoHow 
14  ft.  8  in.;  height  of  the  tree  itself  39  ft.  Calculated  to  be  1500  years  old. 
{Id,f  p,  18.)     Queries  as  above. 

Nottinghamshire,  —  The  Greendale  Oak,  in  the  Park  of  Welbeck,  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is  35  ft.  in  circumference;  height  to  the  top 
branch  54  ft.  (Id.,  p.  39.)     Queries  as  above. 

Oxfordshire,  —  The  Wootton  Oak,  at  Wootton  under  Bern  Wood,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.    Height  90  ft. ;  diameter  of  the  head  150  ft. ;  of  the  trunk,  at 

1  ft.  from  the  ground,  8|ft.,  and  at  12  ft.,  5  ft.  (Id.,  p.  10.)  Queries  as  above. 

Elms,  at  Mongewell,  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  principal  tree  among  them 
is  79ft.  in  height;  14ft.  in  girt,  at  3ft.  from  the  ground;  and  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  is  65  ft,  (Id,,  p.  65>')  Queries  as  above.  We  saw  these  trees 
in  1833,  and  they  were  then  m  good  health;  but  we  have  known  elms  about 
London,  apparently  as  vigorous  as  those  shout  Mongewell,  which  have  died 
during  the  last  winter. 

Joe  Pullen*s  Elm,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Joe  PuUen's  Tree,  stands 
on  the  top  of  Headington  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  Oxford,  It  was 
the  favounte  tree  of  Josiah  PuUen,  Vice-President  of  Magdalen  Hall,,  who 
died  in  1814.  (Memorials  of  Oxford,  No.  xxxiii.  p.  13.)  Mr.  Baxter,  the 
curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  has  kindly  informed  us  that  this  tree, 
in  Sept.  1836,  is  about  80  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.,;  and  of 
the  head  55  ft. ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth* 
•   The. yew  in  Iffley  Churchyard  is  22ft.  high;   the  ^rt  oi  the  trunk,  at 

2  ftp  from  the  ground,  20  ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  beeul  25  ft.  The  truiik 
ia  now  little  more  than  a  shell,  with  an  opening  4  ft*  square  on  the  east  sid^f 
t—  W.  Baxter.    Oxford,  Oct.  3.  1836. 

Shropshire. -^ The  Shelton  Oak,  known  by  the  appellation  of  ''Owen 
Glendower's  Observatory,"  stands  on  the  road  side,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
firom  Shrewsbury.  The  cavity  of  the  trunk  is  capable  of  holding  at  least 
half  a  scoce  of  persons.  (Strutt,  p.  42.)  Queries  as  above.  Mr.  Dovaston  has 
promised  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  this  tree. 

^^oifdshire.  —  The  Squitch  Bank  Oak,  in  Bagot's  Pai'k,  Lord  B^ot,  is 
4^ ft,  in  circumference  at  the  roots;  and  at  5 ft.  from  the  ground,  21  ft,  9m* 
The  butt  contains  660  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Height  61ft,  (Id.,.p,  14.) 
Queries  as  above. 

-,.  TheiBeggar^s  Oak,  in  Bagot*s  Park,  is  20  ft.  in  circumference  at  5  ft,  from 
the  ground:  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  148ft.  It  contains  877  cubic  feet 
of  timber,  which,  together  with  the  bark,  would,  in  1812,  have  produced 
202/.  14f.  9d,  (Id,,  p.  16.)     Queries  as  above. 

'  The  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak,  in  Needwood  Forest,  the  property  of  Govern- 
foeot,  b  above  600  years  old,  and  21^.  in  girt,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground. 
(/(/.,  p*  24.)'  Queries  as  above.  We  iiave  a  sketch  of  this  tree,  which  we 
to<^  in  Aj^g*  ^^^  9  which,  as  compeared  with  Mr.  Strutt's  engraving,  shows 
Qonsiderable  decay  in  the  branches  which  compose  the  head.  We  were  not,  at 
thatkne  that  we  saw  it,  aware  of  the  difference  between  Q*  /?.  pedunculata 
aiid  Q.  R.  sessiliflora. 

.  The  Totbucy  Wych  Elm  ts  iiOft.  high ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at 
,5ft,,  is  14  ft.  9  in.,  aad  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  90  ft.  (Id,,  p.  67.)  Queries 
as  above. 

The  wych  elm,  at  Bagot's  Mill,  Lord  Bagot,  is  more  distinguished  by  its 
beauty  thaa  its  sise,    (Id*,  p.  68.)    Queries  as  abo?e. 
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Suffolk,  —  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak,  at  Huntingfield,  Lord  Hunth^eldL  ^ 
aM.4ff  eifciiimrtiiilcid  at  7ft.  fttm  the  ground.  It  is  sup^ocfed  to  be  WOxi}, 
600year8  old.  (/</.,  p.  4<5.)    Q^erie*  ad  above.  J 

»'Tiie  Abbot's  WHW^  near  Bnry  St  Edmund's,  in  the  grounds  of.  J, 
Bemafield,  Eso.,  is  75  ft.  h%h ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  6  ft.^  and  of  the 
head  lOfi  (IcL^p,  101.)  Quenet  as  above.  In  1834,  Mr.  Turner,  of  ^ 
'Bury  St.  Edmund's  Botanic  Garden,  sent  us  some  account  of  thl^  tree^. 
which  was  then  in  a  thriving  state.  If  any  change  has  since  tak^h  ^acCp. 
we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Turner  to  let  us  know.  ,  ; 

The  black  poplar  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  is  90ft.  high;  the  circi^mference, 
of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  15ft.,  and  dear  to  the  height,  91 
46  ft.     Its  solid  contents  are  551ft.  (/(/.,  p.  97.)    Qum^x  as  above.  .^ 

Surrey,  —  In  Hone's  Ye€ar  Book  is  an  engraving  of  a  Yew  tree,  in  ^ip- 
dlesham  Churchyard,  near  Bagshot,  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  time'of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  12ft.  in  girt.  (Hone's  Year  Book,  as  quotedi  in . 
the  Mirror,  vol.  xxv.  p.  147.)     Queries  as  above. 

In  Crowhurst  churchyard  was  a  yew  tree,  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  30  ft*  in 
ci^eumfttence.    (-Mfcror,  vol.  xxv.  p.  120.) 

•  Susiejf,  ->«  The  Crawley  Elm,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Bright<yi, ' 
is  "70  ft.  high ;  the  trunk,  which  is  perforated  to  the  very  top,  is  61  ft.  in  cvc^, 
cumference  at  the  ground,  and  35  ft.  round  the  inside  at  2  ft.  from  the  ba^. 
(S^hUty  p,  62.)     Queries  as  above. 

'  Warwickshire, '--The  Bull  Oak,  in  Wedgenock  Park,  Earl  of  Warwick,  at . 
1  yd.  from  the  ground,  is  34  ft.  in  girt.  It  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  1000  ^^ 
ydflong  old.  The  body  is  nothing  but  a  shell,  covered  with  bulky  protuberances^  ^ 
Twenty  people,  old  and  young,  have  crowded  into  it  at  a  time.  {Id,,  p.  22.)  . 
Qiteries  as  above. 

The  Gospel  Oak,  near  Stoneleigh,  stands  in  a  little  retired  coppice,  the 
solitude  of^  which  is  equally  favourable  to  thought  and  to  devotion^  (Id,, 
pr  32.)    Queries  as  above. 

Wikskire. —  The  King  Oak,  in  Savemake  Forest,  Marquess  of  Aylesbury,  -<. 
24ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  180ft.  {Id,,  p.  28.) 
Queries  as  above. 

The  Creeping  Oak,  in  Savemake  Forest,  Marquess  of  Aylesbury,  ^  is  so 
called  from  tne  circumstance  of  one  of  its  main  limbs  havii^  crept  so  closely 
to  the  earth  in  its  youth,  that  in  its  old  age  it  actually  reclines  the  weight  of 
its  increasing  years  upon  the  ground."  (Id,,  p.  30.)     Queries  as  before. 

The  oak  known  by  the  name  of  the  Duke's  Vaunt  stood  near  the  vomi^ 
firom  Marlborough  to  Bedwin.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  30  fti,  and 
20  ft.  round  the  hollow.  Calculated  to  be  above  100  years  old.  {Gent,  Mag,, 
1802,  p.  497.)     Queries  as  above.         .  '  .  ^  »- 

YtiA^e,  —  The  Cowthorpe  Oak,  near  Wetherby,  Lord  Stourton :  H^nt.  ^ 
85fh ;  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  48  ft.;  and-'clm 
to  (he  ground,  78  ft.    "  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  tree  at  present  kiiotwi<>: 
in  ^e  kingdom."  {Struit,  p.  37.)     Queries  as  above.  oij-.i 

The  vew  tree  at  Fountains  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  is  ^6^  ft.  in  circumfarenc^  ^  , 
at  3  ft.  irom  the  ground.  {Id,,  p.  120.)    Queries  as  before. 

SCOTLAND.  ,    ,  ,.,. 

ArgyUslwre,^T\ie  silver  fir  at  Roseneath  Castle,  Duke  of  Argyll^  is  m  r 
ft.  highj  and  22  ft.  in  girt ;   and   contains  620  cubic  feet  of  timber.    ^Id,^    . 
p.  144.)  We  are  informed  by  His  Grace,  that  this  tree  still  exists  in  as  vigor* 
ous  a  state  as  when  the  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  Strutt.  '  ^  '* 

i>vfRA(zr<ORi&tiv.  — The  yew  tree  at  Rosedoe  is  upwards  of  12  ft.  in  «if^i'.M 
cumference;  and  that  in  the  parish  of  Arroquhar  is  28 fL  in  eireunifaeeiiqe..:^! 
In  the  Island  of  Inchlonaig  are  said  to  be  several  thousands  of  yenfs^  ^-fl^oi 
considerable  size.  ( Report  of  the  Countif  of  Dumbarton,)     Queries  as  above.         ^ 

PfeHfAi3Mr<r.— The  Fortingal  YeW  was,  in  1770,  52ft.  in  circumferttidijll*^'* 
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18  now,  however,  decayed  to  the  ground,  and  completely  divided  into  two 
distinct  stems.  (Strutt,  p.  149.)     Quenes  as  above. 

The  larches  at  Dunkeld,  on  the  Duke  of  Athol's  estate^  The  largest  is 
97  ft.  high,  and  13  ft.  in  circumference.  (Id,,  p.  146.)     Queries  as  before. 

Renfrewshire,  —  The  Wallace  Oak,  at  Elderslie,  Archibald  Spiers,  Esq., 
M.P.,  is  21  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground ;  the  diameter  of  the  head, 
80  ft.;  height  67  ft.  (M,  p.  135.)  Mr.  Spiers  informs  us  that  this  tree  is 
still  in  a  vigorous  state. 

The  wych  elms  at  Pollock,  Sir  J.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  stand  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cart.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  88  ft.  high,  and  18  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  {Id,,  p.  140.)  Sir  J.  Maxwell  informs 
us  that  these  trees  are  still  in  a  vigorous  state. 

Queen  Mary's  Yew,  at  Cruichstone  Castle.  The  yew  was  a  favourite  tree 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  tradition  says,  that  '*  the  tree  still  exists  at 
Cruichstone  Castle,  whither  Darnley  repaired  with  his  fair  queen,  and  where 
their  mutual  vows  reached  the  heavens.  To  perpetuate  this  event,  Mary  had 
the  figure  of  the  yew  tree  enstamped  on  her  coins."  (Reid's  Histor,  and  Lit, 
Botany,  p.  70.)  Does  this  tree  still  exist ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  its  dimensions 
and  its  present  state  ?  There  is  a  tree  propagated  from  it  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden.     What  are  its  age,  dimensions,  and  present  state  ? 

The  sycamore  at  Bishopton,  Sir  J.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  is  60  ft.  high,  and 
soft,  in  girt;  containing  720ft.  of  timber.  {SiruH,  p.  138.)  This  tree,  tlie 
proprietor  informs  us,  is  still  in  a  vigorous  state. 

Stirlingshire,  —  The  ash  at  Carnock,  Sir  M.  S.  Stewart,  is  90  ft.  high,  and 
31  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  The  solid  contents  of  the  tree  are 
679  cubic  feet.  {Id.,  p.  150.)  Sir  M.  S.  Stewart  informs  us  that  this  tree  is 
still  in  a  vigorous  state. 

The  fir  in  Dunmore  Wood,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  is  perhaps  the  lai^gest 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  being  67  ft.  high,  1 1  ft.  in  girt  at  the  ground, 
and  containing  261  cubic  feet  of  timber.  (Id.,  p.  142.)  Lady  Dunmore  in- 
forms us  (August,  1836)  that  the  tree  is  still  in  full  vigour,  and  apparently 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  drawn  by  Mr.  Strutt.  It  now  giris  IP  ft* 
7  in*  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground. 


Art.  IX.     On  a  particular  Method  of  managing  the  Brugmdnsm 
suav^olens  in  the  open  Air.     By  Mr.  J.  Spence. 

The  Brugmansia  suaveolens  which  I  exhibited  atChiswick  last 
May,  with  101  flowers  upon  it,  was  so  much  damaged  with  the 
carriage,  that  it  lost  every  flower  and  every  leaf  that  was  then 
upon  it.  About  the  1st  of  June,  I  turned  it  out  of  the  pot,  and 
planted  it  in  the  open  border,  with  its  ball  entire ;  giving  plenty 
of  water  at  the  time,  and  occasionally  repeating  it  at  the  root, 
and  likewise  over  the  top.  lliis,  I  think,  it  is  best  to  do  in  the 
morning,  as  the  plant  is  then  not  so  liable  to  flag  throughout 
the  day.  About  a  month  after  this,  the  roots  having  extended 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  stem,  I  allowed  the  plant  to 
flag  a  little,  by  withholding  water;  and  then  with  a  spade  I  cot 
all  round  it  close  to  the  old  ball ;  but  first  had  a  quantity  of 
rotten  dung  ready  to  be  worked  down  with  the  spade  to  the 
bottom  of  the  roots.  After  working  in  the  dung,  I  gave  th« 
around  a  good  watering,  in  order  to  moisten  the  ground  down 
^  Vol.  Xlf  —  No.  80.  xx 
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to. where  tbe  moUture  was  most  wanted,  instead  of  lettiog  it 
remain  to  be  dried  up  on  tbe  suriSM:e.  In  a  week  after  this,  tb^ 
plant  had  made  thousands  of  young  roots,  which  found  plenty 
of  food  close  at  home.  This  treatment  I  repeated  twice  ixx  the 
season,  the  last  time  cutting  the  roots  1  in.  farther  from  the 
ball  than  the  first  time.  This  does  not  injure  the  plant;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  it  will  grow  immediately 
after  the  operation :  and  another  advantage  of  cutting  off  the 
roots  is,  that  the  plant  is  easily  repotted  m  the  autumn ;  pro- 
vided the  diameter  of  the  space  included  within  the  last  catting 
be  a  little  less  than  the  pot  for  which  it  is  intended.  By  the 
above  treatment,  this  plant  (without  including  the  flowers  that 
were  on  it  in  May)  has,  from  the  middle  of  August  to  tbe  end 
of  September,  expanded  1050  flowers,  each  of  which  measures 
WOf  square  inches ;  so  that  it  has  produced,  in  six  weeks,  52^500 
square  inches  of  flowers.  The  height  ^of  this  plant  is  6  ft.,  its 
diameter  10^  ft.,  and  its  age  four  years. .  We  have  two  ooore, 
nearly  as  good ;  and  two  others,  one  year  old,  which  have  opened 
lOO  flowers  each.  In  the  morning  and  evening,  the  fragraitce 
of  these  flowers  scented  the  air  to  the  distance  of  60  yards. 
Putnej^  Hill,  Oct.  8.  1836. 

Thje  above  we  consider  to  be  a  very  interesting  communtcarion,. 
and  one  that  by  generalising  might  be  turned  to  excellent  ac* 
count  by  the  cultivator.  In  Lancashire,  the  gooseberry  bush 
ia*  treated  in  the.  same  manner,  when  the  fruit  is  wanted  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  as  Mr.  Saul  has*  explained  to  ns  in  a  preoe^ 
ding  volume.  The  pricking  out,  and  frequent  transplantation 
into  very  rich  soil,  of  celery,  cabbage,  lettuce,  &c.,  is  intended 
to. operate  on  the  same  principle;  viz.  that  of  increasing  the 
number  of  mouths,  and  placing  the  food  in  close  coiitdct  with 
tbem*  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  treating  plants  is  sooiewhat 
analogous  to  that  produced  on  animals,  by  giving  tik^m .  rioh 
(bod  w^n  young ;  and,  as  short  legs,  small  bones,  and  aJiM^n^dant 
QMli^eleare produced  in  the  one  case,  so shprt. and  weak  bifanebe^ 
and  lew  acid  short  ramose  roots^  and  nuQ^eroiis  leaves  afid 
fibrils^  are  produced  in  the  other.  It  is  .easy  to  conpeive  ;to 
whAt  important  consequences  this  mode  of  treating  mai^  kind^ 
of  pfentk  would  lead ;  while  at  the  satne  time  it  is  baldly  ap*. 
plicable  at.  all.  to  other  kinds;  such,  for  exampli^  a^  (}ie  JElfi'^ 
chi^m*  We.  shoukl  like  much  to  see  it  tried  on  the  grape  and 
the  nt^olon,  and.  even  the  pine-fl[pple.  By  way  of  experimental 
the  grape  might  be  planted  in  a  tub,  pierced  with  innumerable 
holes  on  the  $ides  and  bottom,  and  suspended  in  a  larger  tub, 
among  semt-lkjutd  manure  of  tiie  richest  kind.  The  pttming 
c^bi  to  be  performed  on  Clement  Hoi^i-e's  principle;  and  the 
mf^9  migbt  be  cut  off  elose  by  tbe  inner  tpb  peHodically.;  fttyone 
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fout^  part  of  the  whole  at  a  time.  If  the  itv^n  or'  thr  jthie*^ 
apple  w^re  so  treated,  the  liquid  manure  for  tRe  mdon  need  ndt 
be  rich;  and  coticentrated  mantire^  reduced  to  mouldy  wouM 
prM)ably  answer  best  for  the  phie-apple.  — *  CokcL 


Amr.  X*     On  the  Cultivation  of  V\ola^  tricolor.     la  a  Letter  to  Mu 

Gorrie  by  Dr.  Miller  of  Perth. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  Bi^CLOi^E  a  letter  to  you  from  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours, 
t&  which  I  hope  you  will  specially  attend.  -  In -ray  Opinion,  poor 
Vkia  has  much  to  complain  of,  even  at  your  hands  ^  for,- after 
havings  fjrirly  biiiiched  her  into  the  giddy  tide  of  populanty^yoH 
obght  to'bave  remembered  that,  unless  she  was  iurni^d  witk 
eertaiti  fuies  for  her  gtfidance,  she  would  naturally  saflfer  aitithe 
bands'  of  the  ignorant  or  designing  chairacters  with  whota^siia 
irenild^coine  i^  contact.  '   ^  ..^  u 

I  consid^  the  outline  of  the  pansy  TenebiH)sa  very  ne^r  to  tAiat 
c(  a  perfect  flower;  You  will  observe  that  it  isas  broad  as/it  is 
long.  If  you  divide  the  surface  of  the  flower  into  thirtBmrpalkts, 
the  upper  petals  will  exhibit  six,  the  two  side  petals  four^  and 
the "mder'-petdthree^  of  these  parts,  llie  great  fault  of  the 
aSost  of  xmrpaiiBtes  is,  that  the  lower  petal  isr  oat  of  prop®rttoii> 
to  the  others;  The  two  upper  petals,  in  a  good  flower,*  should 
oeetipy  abbut  tiie  half,  aiid' the  iower  petal  should  always  be  less 
thatir  dhe'Tisibfe  portion  of  the  two  side  ones  conjoined.  Add  to 
this;  that  ibe  colours  should  be  clear,'  distinct,  and  not  blending'; 
and  if  there  is  a  regular  lacing  round  the  three  lower,  or  Kfae 
whole  five,  petals,  so  much  the  better.  The  upper  petals  should 
fall,  or  rather  join  gracefully  with  the  side  ones,  and  they  again 
with  the  under  one :  none  of  them  should  occupy  a  promineajt 
place,  but  the  one  must  support  and  combine  with  the  other^  so 
as  to  f<»*m  a  harmonious  whole.  No  flower,  in  my  opicnoi^ 
should  be  classed  with  good  ones,  where  the  colour  is  muddiyv 
cbiilused,  or  changing  to  a  dull  hue  afler  it  is  fully  expand^. 

1  have  made  figures  of  several  other  good  fioW(»*st  btft^  on 
analysing  them,  I  find  they  are  pleasing  or  not,  exa<9tl5r  as  tiktf 
approach  to,  or  difler  from,  the  above  proportions.  ^  I  atH  tiitrei^ 
fore  inclined  to  adopt  them  as  the  standard.     I  remain^         ^^'^ , 

My  dcsar  Siiv  yours  trul^y  % 
Kifig  Street^  PertJh  Atig.  2.  1836.  *  ■  JAmwMmJSfm 

.    Mrc  Goerie's.Answjee.      •  _    ^^,,,^ 

y«     My  dear  Suv  Jnnat  Gardefti  iS^«-l5»..1836.    ., 

•^^SiiCH  is  my  oplhion6f  the  justness  of  ydur  rematks  regardiiigf 

th^  ctlteribti  of  a  fin^  violet  hear«8easfe,  that,  in  place  of  publish*^ 
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ing  them  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a  newspaper,  I  shall 
transmit  them  to  Mr.  Loudon  for  insertion  in  his  valuable  Gar-- 
dehef^s  Magazine^  along  with  the  serious  complaint  and  petition 
from  Viola,  and  the  outlines  of  Tenebrosa,  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  judge  them  worthy  of  a  place.  Should  florists  adopt  yonr 
criteria  as  a  standard,  first-rate  flowers  will  be  like  ^^  angels' 
visits,'*  &c.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
•  Dr.  Miller^  King  Streety  Perth.  Archibald  Gorrie. 


Complaint  and  Petitionfrom  Viola  tricolor  to  Mr,  A.  Gonne. 

Honoured  Sir, 
As  an  early  patron  of  myself  and  family,  I  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  you  my  complaint.  Ever  since  you  honoured  us  with 
your  notice,  some  fifteen  years  ago  (see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  573.),  we 
have  risen  daily  in  public  estimation ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  our 
numerous  admirers  do  not  always  evince  that  nice  discrimination, 
and  good  taste  in  estimating  our  merits,  which  ere  while  we  ex- 
perienced under  your  fostering  care.  In  a  family  so  numerous 
and  sportive  as  ours,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  are  not  of 
equal  merit ;  and  I  am  often  not  a  little  irritated,  when  I  see  one 
ot  my  favourite  oflspring,  whose  symmetry  and  complexion  I 
consider  faultless,  passed  over  for  another,  whose  ungainly  form 
makes  me  ashamed  of  our  connexion.  The  public,  however,  are 
often  pleased  with  bulk,  not  quality;  and  my  unfortunate  progeny 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  having  their  merits  judged  by  the  square  inchy 
without  regard  to  their  graceful  forms  or  blooming  countenances. 
'I  have  the  honour  to  send 
yott  an  outline  of  the  coun- 
ttenance  of  one  of  my  fa^ 
vo^red  daughters,  Tene- 
bros  a(y^.l07.),  of  the  size 
0flife.  I  consider  her,  for 
farm  and  size  (though  not 
for.colour),  worthy  of  be- 
ing the  model  or  standard 
by  which  to  estimate  her 
kindred.  The  colours 
iWbich  distinguish  my  chil- 
.dren  ought  to  be  distinct 

and  true ;  for,  as  the  use  of  V  ^  y     1^7 

fiilse  colours  has  been  the 
ruin  of  n^aay,  I  disown  as  mine  any  who  deck  themselves  in 
colours  which  will  not  endure  the  light  without  running  tnto  one 
•anotlier,  or  changing  to  another  hue.  My  offspi-lng  are  a  meiry 
rand  rotund  generation ;  and  those  who  exhibit  a  long  face  are  not 
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my  progeny,  but  are  only  cousins-german)  with  whom  I  have  no 
wkh  to  be  associated.  Trusting,  honoured  Sir»  that  you  will 
relax  a  little,  from  your  other  numerous  and  more  important 
pursuits,  and  again  take  me  and  mine  under  the  wing  of  your 
patronage ;  and  that  you  will  duly  instruct  the  public  how  to 
estimate  our  good  qualities,  so  that  we  may  not  again  suffer 
wrong  by  having  our  long-faced  cousins  classed  with  us,  or,  what 
is  worse,  preferred  to  us  for  their  length  of  visage;  I  remain 
your  very  much  obliged  servant,  Viola, 

Perth^  Aug.  2.  1836. 


Art.  XL     On  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple.    By  Mr.  Alexander 

Forsyth, 

For  Soil^  I  recommend  turf  of  loam,  cut  as  if  it  were  to  be 
used  for  turfing  a  plot  in  a  lawn  or  flow^er-garden.  This  turf 
should  be  stacked  in  narrow  tiers  for  a  year  or  two,  without 
any  process  whatever,  neither  cutting  nor  turning,  both  being 
injurious.  When  wanted  for  use,  it  may  be  chopped,  or  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  hand  (but  by  no  means  bruised,  pounded,  or 
reduced  to  a  powder,  as  is  too  often  done) ;  and  enriched,  by 
adding  a  portion,  say  one  fourth,  of  the  following  ingredienis, 
mixed;  or  any  of  them  that  can  most  conveniently  be  got:*— 
blood,  ground  bones,  animal  remains  from  a  slaughter-house, 
sediment  collected  in  tanks  of  drainings  from  dunghillsj  night* 
soil,  or  droppings  of  animals  collected  from  the  pasture,  park^ 
or  paddock,  without  litter  or  urine.  This  mixture  should  be 
properly  fermented,  aerated,  and  pulverised,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  friable  state :  a  small  portion  of  lime  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
which  will  greatly  accelerate  its  decomposition.  This  is  the 
most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  safe  and  powerful, 
compost  for  pines  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Several  commercial  suburban  growers  use  maiden  loam  from 

Norwood,  in  Surrey,  without  any  manure  or  mixture  whatever, 

and  fruit  the  common  broad-leaved  queen  pine  in  sixteen,  and 

even  twenty  four,  sized  pots,  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  months. 

Worms  are  ruinous  in  pine-pots ;  but  Norwood  loam,  in  a  pure 

state,  they  will  not  meddle  with  ;  therefore  it  is  used,  both  fibr 

growing  and  fruiting  in,  by  many,  but  especially  commercial 

growers,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  frequently  using  iermen^d 

dung  only,  without  fire,  for  their  fruiting  and  growing  depart- 

ments,  find  their  plants  apt  to  get  saturated  at  the  roots,  by  tlie 

condensed  vapour  from  the  dung ;  and  in  such  pits  worms  are 

extremely  troublesome.    Dung  being  cheap  in  the  metropoHs^:it 

is  th^  practice  of  the  London  commercial  gardeners  to  load  tbeir 

vegetable  waggons  with  it,  as  a  back-carriage  from  market;  and, 
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kftdr^it^itis  gone  through  the  first  stiigeof  deday  in  the  forcing- 
g^btinds  as  lining,  &c.,  it  is  then  in  excellent  eondition.  to  mak 
tture*  their  vegetable  ground.  This  is  one  reason  why  commercial 
gmwers  surpass  many  prii^ate  growers  in  cropping.  Bot,tfaoagh 
Norwood  loam,  in  a  pure  state,  suits  the  purpose  of  eomaaeroiai 
growers^  who  have  plenty  of  dung,  and  aim  at  growiag  the 
l^eatest  number  of  middle-sized  fruit  (such  being  most  profit 
able),  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  expense,  the  amatpor 
and  ftmily  grower,  whose  means  and  aims  are  different,  would 
t>e  disappointed  by  following  this  practice.  To  the  gardener 
and  amateur,  dung  is  the  costliest,  tlie  worst-lookmg,  and  the 
most  laborious  agent  that  can  be  employed  :  their  aims,  likewise^ 
are  different.  Gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs  {Nreier  a 
few  pines  at  all  seasons,  rather  than  a  great  many  at  one  season ; 
mid  they  generally  wish  to  have  those  few  of  the  finest  flavour, 
the  richest  colour,  and  the  largest  size.  It  is  the  circumstance 
of  commercial  growers  attending  so  little  to  the  flavour  of  their 
Ihiits,  provided  they  look  well,  that  has  induced  connoisseurs 
in  this  fruit  to  rear  their  supply  themselves ;  and  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  most  successful  of  their  growers  I  shall  here 
detail,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  professed  piae^owers^ 
as  mtimtely  as  my  limits  will  allow:  —  First,  then,  it^  cm  efror 
to  say  that  *<  the  pine  produces  fruit,  and  dies.'^  In  the%osom 
of  every  leaf  is  an  eye^  and,  under  proper  treatment  after  fruititig^ 
^vefy  eye  may  be  forwarded,  and  made  to  form  a  fruitiiig  plant*; 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  propagating  all  sorts  of  pines^  By 
keefnng  the  stools  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  plunged  in  a  good 
bottom  heat,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  suckers  got  from  s^0b, 
a  year  or  two  afler  the  fruit  had  been  cut  from  them;  u^iiie, 
'D'dm  not  being  aware  of  this  simple  fact,  I  have  known  persons 
4hrow  away  stools  of  the  New  Providence^  and  other  shy  toeed- 
^^ig^  black  sorts,  and  have  to  purchase  suckers,  of  the  saas^ 
%hlds,  fM:  half  a  guinea  each. 

^^^  A^l  s<j^h  a^  the  suckers  are  taken  from  the  stools  (and  that 
^h^tif-ld- not  be  done*  till  they  are  well  nursed),  let  their  root 
Mfird^  %e'smoothened,  by  cutting  about  :|  in.  or  ^  in.  off, 
"^tid'^'^ipteic  off  about  five  or  six  of  the  abortive  scales,  like 
%ky^  at  the  bottom,  to  permit  the  roots  to  issue  from  thekr 
%6soms  into  the  soil.  They  may  then  be  potted  QUtr^bt,  with- 
out drying,  as  I  liave  never  known  that  process  do  tberg  either 
gMd  or  barm  :  drying  to  excess  certainly  injures  a  free<»groiri{u; 
"^cki&h  The  pots  should  be  proportioned  to  the  sucker;  am, 
'ii^i^  gvtide  to  the  uninitiated,  I  may  observe  that,  from  1  in* 
;fo  i  ^  in.  should  be  leH  between  the  brim  of  the  pot  and  die 
%tem'  H^f  the  sucker.  The  pots  should  be  of  the^  s^m&  depth 
^/dtameter^  and  the  bottom  of  the  sucker  be-  pm  abtmt  bltlf 
%^J^  !R«dy  the  pat.  ...  •        ,, 
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jrure  light  turf  of  loam  is  superior  to  aay  composit  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  for  a  young  pine  plant  to  root  into*  One 
set  of  suckers,  of  the  common  broad-leaved  queen,  potted  in 
March,  another  in  May,  and  a  third  in  September,  will  produce 
a  succession  of  queen  pines,  which  mil  ripen  all  the  year  round*: 
but,  for  winter  fruit,  there  is  done,  that  I  am  acquainted  witb> 
equal  to  the  black  Jamaicia:  it  is  a  $low*growing  variety,  and 
requires  two  years  or  more  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

In  cultivating^ the  black  Jamaica,  the  following  points  are  tp 
be  observed*  This  sort  will  not  bear  to  be  disrooted  like  the 
queen,  nor  even  so  much  as  the  Providence :  its  ball  must  not 
be  broken  a  great  deal,  nor  its  roots  disturbed  in  shifting;  and, 
above  all  things,  let  it  not  be  over-potted.  After  disturbing  the 
nx>l8  in  any  way,  the  plants  must  be  shaded  from  the  intense 
heat  of  tlie  sun  for  a  week  or  two,  as  no  variety  of  the  pin^ 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  suffers  sooner,  or  more  severely,  from 
die  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  than  the  Jamaica.  It  would  be  akin 
to  inadfiess,  in  my  opinion,  to  set  young  pines  a-growing  in  the 
dfiptb  of  winter ;  for,  if  they  are  excited  in  cloudy  cold  weather, 
when  the  supplies  of  light  and  heat,  so  essential  to  their  vigorous 
development,  are  necessarily  limited,  they  will  become  yelloiv^ 
in  the  centre  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  be  drawn  up,  long  jand 
flaccid^  But  grown  plants  must  be  fruited  in  winter :  and  here 
is  the  difficulty.  In  the  first  place^  then,  it  is  useless  for  any  one 
to  atteiapt  to  grow  finely  flavoured  fruits,  in  winter,  without  a 
edmmand  of  dry  heat;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  consider  it  im^ 
possible  to  swell  a  pine  fruit  to  its  natural  size  in  dry  heat; 
tbevefore,  both  vapour  and  dry  heat,  by  some  me^ns  or  other, 
Blust  be  under  the  control  of  the  grower. 

The  plants,  having  been  kept  shifted,  from  one  sized  pot  to 
anotber,  as  they  required  it,  at  last  show  fruit  at  a  season  wh^n 
gardeners,  a  few  years  ago,  considered  them  as  **  tantamoupt 
to  being  lost"  (Mackintosh's  Practical  Gardener)'^  that  is,jU9t 
peeping  from  their  sockets  in  October.  If,  in  a  dung-lined  pi%  let 
a  fresh  lining  be  now  applied,  in  order  to  draw  the  floweivstems 
iip  to  a 'State  of  vigorous  growth  (there  is  no  fear  of  drawing 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  any  more  now).  In  this  pit  let  the  pl^tis 
remain  till  they  are  ready  to  open  their  flowers ;  then  remove 
them  to  a  dry  heat,^  or  apply  it  to  them  in  this  pit  withoiit  ren 
moving  them ;  and  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  flowers  (^bat 
every  one  may  perform  its  functions^  and  be  symmetrical  in  all 
its  parts,)  as  if  flowers  were  all  you  wanted ;  and,  as  soon.^as 
ever  the  plants  are  out  of  flower,  let  th^m  be  taken  back  i^ain 
to  the  daog-lined  pit;  or  have  dung  vapour  supplied  to  tb^n 
w^^  tbey  are,  till  they  have  swelled  to  their  proper  siz^,  and 
show  jsymptoms  of  colouring  i  then  discontinue  vapour  and  wi^tor- 
ing  at  the  roots ;  and  let  there  be  a  free  current  of  fresh  aiSf  witb^i 
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teiiiperftlure  of  75^  During  the  time  that  tlie  fruits  are  svreliiDg 
(that  is,  between  flowering  and  just  beginning  to  change  eobur 
for  ripening),  about  80^,  with  plenty  of  vapour,  is  not  too  much 
aftificial  heat;  allowing  it  to  be  ten  degrees  higher  during  6un«- 
shine.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  ordinary  routine  culture  of 
the  pine,  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  must  not  be  kept  anywise 
wet  during  the  time  that  the  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
by  no  means  allowed  to  get  dry  whilst  they  are  excited.  The 
bottom  heat,  too,  should  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  active 
growing,  or  dormant,  state  of  the  plants :  about  75%  in  the 
lowest  ebb  of  winter,  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  plunged  half 
their  depth  into  the  bed,  with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
$5^  to  60^ :  this  I  give  as  an  example  of  dormant  culture  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  '^  keeping,  or 
standing  them  over." 

As  the  season  advances,  let  the  hot-house  be  gradually  in- 
creased in  temperature;  and,  as  an  example  of  culture,  when  the 
plants  are  in  active  developement  (say  swelling  off  their  fruits, 
in  June  or  July),  110°  or  130®  of  bottom  heat,  with  the  pots  only 
just  let  into  the  tan  1  in.  or  2  in.  and  a  humid  atmosphere,  from 
90°  to  100°  in  sunshine;  which  may  be  accomplished  by  giving 
very  little  air,  and  using  cheese-cloth  shading.  Such  culture 
as  this  sets  the  ravages  of  worms,  and  saturation  with  moisture 
(two  of  the  greatest  evils  that  pines  are  subject  to,)  at  defiance, 
and  brings  fruits  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  notwith- 
standing the  writings  of  Sweet,  and  other  authors,  to  the  con- 
trary. I  speak  from  the  opinions  of  experienced,  aged  growers, 
and  from  my  own  observation.  The  sorts  I  should  cultivate 
are,  the  Providence,  Trinidad,  Enville,  Jamaica,  jVIontserrat, 
common  broad-leaved  queen,  lemon  queen,  globe,  and  brown 
sngarloaf. 
,    Islemrth^  September^  1836. 


Art.  XII.  On  the  Culture  of  Asparagus  ;  'uoitk  a  Note  on  the  Globe 
Artichoke^  By  Mr.  James  Cuthill,  Gardener  to  Capt.  Trotter, 
Dyrham  Park. 

.  The  fQlIowing  plan  I  have  tried  with  six  beds  of  asparagus 
this  year ;  and,  from  the  extraordinarily  fine  growth,  and  the 
numerous  heads  produced,  I  am  confident  it  will  answer.  I  am 
a  great  advocate  for  plenty  of  manure;  but,  to  those  gardeners 
who  are  bound  to  be  very  sparing  in  this  respect,  I  consider  that 
my  plan  is  a  very  great  improvement,  and  forms  a  channel  for 
tbia  .roots  and  the  crowns  to  run  in  with  the  greatest  ease.  I 
believe  it  has  been  proved  that  asparagus  likes  as  much, moisture 
all  can<  well  be  given  it ;  and^  of  course,  tho  more  dung^  the  mgire 
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itiolstupe*  .The  b^t  asparagus.  I  have,  ^m^  seen  w%s  ift-JV^r^^j 
Bird's^  a  market-gardener  at  Ipswich,  where  th^  bed$,w^|?e  un4^ri 
water  nearly  all  the  winter;  and  he  always  cut  asparagus  sotjiHiei:,* 
than  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Fulham  grows  veiry  fif^e^t^ 
asparagus:  he  made  12  acres  of  beds  about  five  years  agp;:,^ 
and)  if  my  memory  serves  me,  he  put  on  300Z.  worth  of  manur^,,, 
and  trenched  it  all  over  the  ground ;  which  is  more  in  propprtiqi)/^ 
than  we,  walled-in  gardeners,  can  give. 

My  plan  is  simply  this  : —  The  ground  intended  for  the  beds  I  ^ 
had  well  sanded  over,  and  dug  several  times  in  winter :  as  for . 
trenching,  hei*e,  it  is  out  of  the  question.   The  beds  were  formed 
in  the  spring,  3  ft.  wide,  and  the  alleys  the  same.    I  put  six  solid 
inches  of  dung,  measured  on  purpose,  all  over  the  bed:  theti^ 
4  in.  of  prepared  mould  to  plant  in.     The  one-year-old  plants, 
were  put  in  about  three  weeks  after.    As  for  the  time  of  planting  ^ 
there  can  be  no  stated  period ;  but  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  dis- 
covered growing,  that  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  them,  two  rows  . 
in  each  bed,  and  1  ft.  apart  in  the  rows.     I  took  up  a  root  tl^isi; 
season  to  examine  it,  and  found  twenty  heads,  thrown  up  to.  thc^ 
height  of  from  3^  ft.  to  4  ft.,  with  forty  fine  heads  for  next  year 
visible.     The  roots  had  run  in  the  channel  of  dung  upwards  of 
2  ft.     By  the  above  plan,  I  have,  no  doubt,  saved  one  year,  and 
shall  be  able  to  cut  asparagus  when  the  beds  are  only  three 
years  old.  , 

GMe  Artichokes  are  great  favourites  in  most  families ;  and  we 
generally  find  the  gardens  empty  of  them  by  the  1st  of  Sept«. 
The  plan  which  I  have  taken  gives  plenty  up  to  the  time  thatt 
the  frost  sets  in.  I  make  annually  one  long  row  ;  dig  out  the 
mould  to  the  depth  of  1  f);.,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  fill  it  with  dung,  and/ 
then  put  mould  upon  the  dung,  I  now  put  in  the  plants,  2  ft. 
apart ;  and,  though  the  distance  seems  very  little,  yet  their  tim^. 
will  come  round  to  be  destroyed  before  they  get  very  old. 

Dyrham  Park  Garden^  Sept.  17.  1836. 
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Art.  XIII.    Florictdtural  and  Botanical  Notices  an  Kinds  of  Pkmts 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  thai  have  originfited  i»  thelHf 
afid  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  **  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants^*  dnd'  of 
the  **  Hortus  Briiannicus.**  .-     '■< 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing^ 
eight  plates;  3^.  6a,  coloured,  3*.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.  •        •     uj  • 

J^dxvards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  eadi  contaiiiirtg' 

'  eight  plates;   4^.  coloured,  3^.  plain.      Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,- 
P^fessor  of  Bolany  in  the  London  University.  »      '.  "    '  ' 

Sum's  Britiisk  Fhtoev'- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  fs^^h  coiUaiaingr 
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four  plates ;  Sf .  coloured,  2f.  StL  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to,  2j.  6d»  each. 
Conducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  Botanist ;  containing  accurately  coloured  Figures  of  tender  arid 
hardy  ornamental  Plants ;  with  bescriptions,  scientHic  and  popm^ 
lar;  intended  to  convey  both  moral  and  inteUectuat  grathkatt^n. 
Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hen^ 
low,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Plrofessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  To  be  continued  monthly.  8vo ;  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ; 
small  paper.  Is,  6d.  Four  plates,  with  two  pages  of  letterpress  to 
each.     London* 

It  would  appear,  from  the  Introduction,  that  a  main  object  of 
this  work  is  to  teach  the  natural  system  in  an  attractive  manner,  by 
conveying  fragments  of  information  on  the  subject,  along  with  the 
characters  and  description  of  each  particular  plant  figured.  This 
is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  work  may  be  considered ;  an- 
other is  that  of  a  general  botanical  periodical,  resembling  Mr. 
Maund's  Botanic  Garden  in  many  points ;  but  differing  from  it 
in  including  both  hardy  and  house  plants;  and,  in  short,  plants 
of  every  description.  At  the  end  are  given  four  pages  of  a  glos- 
sary of  botanical  terms,  which,  we  think,  would  he  much  improved 
by  references  to  particular  species,  illustrating  the  term  explaine4- 
Tbe  plates  are  remarkably  well  executed,  and  the  whole  work. has 
the  neat  appearance  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 

Fittoepordcea. 

SO'LLYiC  hetoiDi^^iU  XlMlL    Hoit.  Bri^,  No.  S9S5.  i 

Sooie  diiFereDce  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  contipuance 
cf  Sollya  as  a  genus ;  rrof.  Don  remarking  that  the  iVuit  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Billardiera ;  while  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  the 
seeds  are  embedded  in  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  substance ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, added  to  the  inflorescence  being  oppositie  to  tbe 
leaves,  to  the  ^*  short,  somewhat  campanulate  corollas^  short 
stamens  with  the  anthers  adhering  in  a  cone  round  the  styl^  and 
op^ng  by  two  pores  at  the  points,''  would  seem  to  constitute  a 
distinct  genus*  {Bot.  Mag,,  Oct) 

IPabdceOj  cr  Leguminoste  §  Papiliondcece* 

1961.  CTTISUS  lu  „«.«,««„*,•.  ^    ..-^ 

*175S3a  slUiciu  Qmu,    .SSolian     m  ot  M    my     T     StromboU     1896     8     1.1     Bot  i^  IdGS. 

Spec,  Char.  —  Branches  round,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
hoary.  Leaves  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  oval,  tomentose  on  the  margin. 
Flowers  ternate,  almost  bractless,  racemose;  calyx  membra- 
naceous, campanulate,  pubescent.  Legume  glabrous.  (Bot.  Beg.) 

Description. — ^A  tall  shrub»  Branches  covered  with  sofl  spread- 
ing hairs.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  hoary;  leaflets  narrow,  oval, 
almost  sessile,  longer  than  the  petble,  downy  on  the  xo9Xpn. 
Raoemes  terminal,    i^rt,   flexuose,  tomentose  on   the   axis. 
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Flowers  yeUow,  twin  or  ternate ;  pedicels  longer  than  the  calyx, 
pub^cent.  Calyx  campaDulate,  membranaceous,  pubescent,  2- 
lipped ;  upper  lip  2-toothed ;  lower  ovate,  quite  entire.  Stand- 
ard bblong,  blunt,  longer  than  the  wings,  which  are  reflexed  at 
the,  margin.  Keel  pubescent  at  the  base,  with  very  narrow 
linear  claws.  Stamens  monadelphoas,  alternate ;  anthers  smaller. 
Young  legumes  glabrous.  {Bot.  Beg.)  A  native  of  Stromboli, 
4ttid  introduced  into  England  in  1835,  or  before.  It  was  raised 
by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  in  his  curious  garden  at  Abbots^ 
bury,  and  flowered  there  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1836.  In 
the  climate  of  London,  it  is  supposed  to  require  the  protection  of 
n  wait :  there  is  a  fine  plant  against  that  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  ^  In  foliage  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
C  proliferus ;  but  its  flowers  are  altogether  difierent.  Its  real 
affinity  seems  to  be  with  C  trifl6rus,  from  which  it  difiers  in  being 
a  much  larger  and  more  woody  plants  with  terminal  racemes  of 
flowers ;  in  its  larger,  deeper,  and  more  distinctly  campanulate 
calyx ;  and  smooth,  not  hairy  pods.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  an 
intermediate  species  between  C.  Laburnum  and  C  trifl6rus." 
{Bot.  Beg.^  Oct.) 

1985.  ZUPPNUS  T^Mffm.                                                                                                        tA-gar,  8  •,  356. 
*l77Ua  OMcropb^llui  Bcnih.   large-leaved  [?  long-leafleted]     Bl  £k    ^   ^  Jn^L    B    S   s.1    Sw. 

A  tall,  robust,  perennial  herb,  the  whole  clothed  with  copious 
pubescence.  Tlie  stems  are  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ;  the  racemes 
1  ft.  long»  and  the  flowers  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  each  whorl, 
and  those  of  one  whorl  nearly  or  quite  touching  those  of  the 
next.  *^  Nearly  related  to  L,  polyph^Uus,  from  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  its  more  robust  habit,  and  larger  leaves, 
which,  together  vrith  the  rest  of  the  plant,  are  clothed  with  copious 
pubescence.  The  whorls  of  flowers  are  also  more  crowded,  tbe 
|>edicels  shorter,  the  lower  lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  tbe  upper 
one,  and  the  corolla  is  of  a  purple  colour.  In  other  respnsts 
both  plants  are  much  alike,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  be  only  forms  of  the  same  i^pecies.  We  have,  however, 
preferred  following  Mr.  Bentham,  who  regards  them  as  distinct 
species,  not  having  had  ourselves  sufiicient  opportunities  of  study- 
ing their  characters  when  growing  together.-'  A  highly  or^ia- 
mental  plant,  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  flower^gard^q. 
Plants  ar^  in  th^  nursery  of  Mr.  Gorrie,  Stratford,  Essex.  (Brit. 
FL'GarcL,  Oct.) 

Rosacea  §  Pbmea. 

1506.  niATJETOUS  18925  Ar5nia  Boae.,  Dea,  Loud.  Arb.  brit..  Bot  rM.  1 1897. 

SynoKymet  s  ll^pUus  Aiboia  WMd. ;  MktpiAm  arienUlu  apU  fouo  sulitiifl  hinftto  Pooodk 

'  Spec*  Char.  —  Nearly  spineless.  Branchlets  tomentose.  Leaves 
cuneate,  pinnatifid,  and  trifid ;  lobes  broad,  linear,  somewhat  cut 
in  the  tip  I  shining  above,  rather  gli^rous  and  glaucous  bene^; 
corymbs  almost  sessile ;  fruit  of  an  apricot  colour,  somewhat 
angled,  having  two  stones,  which  have  a  very  thick  Sihell.  (UndL) 
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Descriptiotu  *-*-  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  eonical,  some- 
what spreading  head;  branches  rigid,  never flexuose.  The  leaves 
vary  in  form,  as  they  do  in  almost  every  species  of  Cratae^gus, 
the  outline,  however,  is  always  wedge-shaped ;  they  are  3-cleft, 
or  pinnatifid,  .3-toothed ;  the  lobes  quite  entire,  emarginate,  or 
cut ;  the  upper  surface  often  glabrous,  the  under  downy.  Flowers 
elegant,  white.  {BoU  Reg.^  t.  ISQTO  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  &  native  of  the 
Levant,  I  presume,  upon  the  authority  of  Pococke's  Traveis 
[voK  2.  part  ii«  p.  189.  pi.  85.],  which  I  have  not  at  hand  to  con- 
sult. Specimens  from  Grammont,  near  Montpelier,  are  before 
me,  and  they  are  considered  wild  by  Professor  Delile,  who  ga-^ 
thered  them.  This,  I  suspect,  is  the  species  which  yields  the 
fruit  called  at  Montpelier  pommettes  a  deux  closes^  and  not  C. 
Axarblus*  It  is  very  near  C.  Azarolus^  of  which  indeed  it  might 
be  considered  a  mere  variety,  if  it  were  not  so  much  more  hardy, 
nearly  destitute  of  pubescence,  and  constantly  furnished  with  two 
stones  in  its  fruit ;  in  the  true  azarole  there  are  five,  according 
to  Scopoli. 

The  tree  of  C  Aronia  is,  next  to  C.  maroccana,  and  C.  hetero* 
phyila,  tlie  largest,  and  most  like  timber,  of  all  the  thorns.  It 
grows  very  fast,  and  makes  a  handsome  head,  and,  on  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  apricot-coloured  fruit  with  which  it  is  loaded, 
is  a  suitable  ornament  for  lawns  and  grass  in  pleasure-grounds." 
{Bot.  Beg.y  Oct.) 
'•  '  Qfiagrdcea. 

FU'CHSJ^  iniw:rQStdmon  Anns  et  Pav.    Hon  Brit       !  [?1835    C    Itl    Bot  mag.  S581. 

var.  *rccurv^ta  Hook,    tecurved-sepaled     M   .J]    gpl.     ?  Jfe   $    ...    7    ...    R  V    ?  Irish  hybrid 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  considers  this  as  the  most  handsome  of 
all  the  fuchsias,  "  whether  we  consider  the  graceful  mode  of 
growth,  the  delicate  green  of  the  large  foliage,  the  deeply  coloured 
branches,  or  the  size  and  form  of  the  flowers,  and  their  exceed-* 
ingly  rich  hues."  It  was  raised  from  seeds  in  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  and  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  under 
the  name  of  F.  recurvata.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  agrees  with  Pro- 
fessor Don  in  considering  many  of  the  alleged  species  of  Fuchsia 
as  only  varieties  of  F.  macrostemon.  These  varieties,  with  their 
synonymes,  are  thus  given  in  the  Botamcal  Magazine: — 
F.  m    1  discolor  Lindl.y  B.  R.,  t.  1805. ;  Hook.^  B.M.,  t.  3498. 

2  conica  D.  Don ;  F.  conica  Lindl,^  B.  R.,  t.  1062. 

3  gIob6sa  D.  Don;  F.  globosa  Lindl.,  B.  R.)  t.  1062.; 

Hook.,  B.  M.,  3364. 

4  gracilis  Z).  Don ;  F.  gracilis  LindL^  B.  R.,  U  847-  et 

t.   1052.;   F.  decussata  Grah.y  Sims  in  B.  M*^  t. 
2507. 

5  recurykta.  Hook,;  F.  recnrwhta,  Niven^  B.  M.,  t^  3521, 
EscallonisLeeas* 

•  iDiiiita  Presl   varnislied    «   A     w    5  au.s    W.    Chili    ?  1830    C    p.l    Bot.  rcg.  1900.    * 
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Spec,  Ciiar. -— Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  serrulate^  clammy, 
varnished;  corymbs  about  3-flowered,  racemose;  epigynous  disk 
hemispherical.  {Lindl.) 

Description,  —  An  evergreen  bushy  shrub,  covered  on  all  parts 
with  a  clammy  varnish,  and  emitting  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  melilot  or  fenugreek.  Branches  pimpled  with  resinous  dots. 
Leaves  pale  green,  sometimes  shining,  sometimes  clammy  from 
numerous  glands  that  produce  a  shining  resin.  Racemes  ter- 
minal, consisting  of  several  alternate  3-flowered  corymbs,  having 
small  leafy  bracteas.  Flowers  greenish  white.  Calyx  with  a 
truncate  campanulate  limb,  and  five  awl*shaped  teeth.  Stamens 
five,  alternate  with,  and  shorter  than,  the  petals.  Epigynous 
disk  yellow,  hemispherical,  having  ten  nectar-bearing  slight  de- 
pressions at  the  tip.  Ovary  2-celled,  many-seeded.  (Bot.  Reg.) 
A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili  at  £1  Arroyo  de  los  Lunes ; 
and  a  supposed  variety  of  it  has  been  met  with  at  La  Sienta 
Vieja»  at  Cuesta,  de  Chacabuco,  and  La  Laguna  near  Valparaiso. 

"  The  whole  plant  emits  a  powerful  odour,  which  to  some 
persons  is  highly  disagreeable,  appearing  to  them  to  resemble 
the  smell  of  swine :  to  me  it  seems  less  unpleasant,  and  much 
more  the  odour  of  melilot  or  fenugreek."  The  most  hardy  of 
all  the  species  of  Escallonm  at  present  in  British  gardens ;  and 
not  unlikely.  Dr.  Lindley  considers,  "  to  become  a  common  ever- 
green. If  this  should  prove  so,  the  pale  green  of  the  leaves, 
their  varnished  appearance,  and  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  plant, 
will  render  it  a  valuable  ornamental  species,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  beauty  in  its  greenish-white  flowers."  {Bat.  Reg.^  Oct.) 

^ricdcea. 

/^^accinium  virgatum  Ait.  We  are  glad  to  see  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  occupied  with  this  difficult,  and,  as  the  species  or  kinds 
now  stand,  most  unsatisfactory,  genus.  If  Professors  Lindley 
and  Hooker  were  occasionally  to  take  a  particular  genus,  as 
Cratae^'gus  is  lately  done  by  the  former,  and  Facciniqm,  it  would 
appear  by  the  latter,  they  would  render  most  valuable  service  to 
practical  men,  independently  altogether  of  the  advantages  it 
would  afford  to  science.  "  The  excellent  collection  of  American 
whortle  berries,  possessed  by  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,"  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  "  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
studying  their  peculiarities,  which  few  persons  have  enjoyed  to 
such  an  extent :  yet,  I  confess  myself  much  at  a  loss  to  find 
characters  to  distinguish  some  of  the  species,  which,  even  to  a 
common  observer,  appear  sufficiently  marked;  and  such  is  the 
case  with  the  present  individual,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  V* 
virgatum  in  our  gardens,  and  which  I  hove  reason  to  believe  is 
the  plant  so  designated  by  Aiton.  Mr.  Aiton's  plant,  however, 
is  now  almost  universally  referred  to  the  V.  corymb6sum ;  an 
opinion  which  I  once  entertained  myself;  yet  a  more  accu/ate 
examination  has  led  me  to  a  different  conclusion." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  L  Biogrnphical  Notice  of  the  late  Mr.Davtd  Douglai,F.L.S^thi 
Traveller  and  Botanist ;  with  a  Proposal  to  erect  a  Monument  tO' 
his  Memory  t  and  a  List  of  the  Plants  which  he  introduced.  Drawn 
up  from  various  Com  muni  cations  by  the  Conductob  of  the  Ct' 
dener'i  Magazine. 

IKnibmlUlngtothebMuilciil       En  prDpciuiit  lu  puUlc  d«  Indcn wir  dm  PubUcuia da 

mnd  IvathiDltn^  world  (  pro.  bDluiiita  et  d«  (lonlculleun    BotuUut  iind  Hntkultu 

panl  for  cneting  ■  monument  d'*rigct  '  "" ■-— — 

to  the  memoiy  nl  Iho  late  Mr.  tnoln  ir 

Dtvkl  DouifaH^t  WDU  proper  II  pinll 

^^auof  hS'pu&Se'KrrCcei, In    dH^Mrrl'cH'rendui'ur'lGrm  rnrt  nitaeglnneTU "SoBTki..-. 

ocdartsilioiililiEUlini  tapub.    pubUc  pout  prou'er  hi  drain  B«rictit  Stw  uln  VenUnule 

lie  (nHlude.     Thit  we  hare    sur  li  TemmaUnace  nubllque.  um  dw  TuDllkun  ni  oilMn,  bB 

etalJieilnctedltoiniiutlwntic    Noua  aToni  nintt  ceb  pour  !■  idne  AuwikhewtSflkiitBC^ 

uceuBti,  publlahHl  in  Itie  Gar-    plupin  det  notei  aulhentlaiiei  OankbaAelldiriliUiiiii.  DliMK 

davr'f  iliv^zlBC  (vol(.iL  ud    commnniiifei  dani  la  Tnlumn  Imtan  air  nwtel  MI  dw«i»lMa- 

^,.,  „.  .. —  .. .._..._.    -; --"  J" -n-tdmer'iMiga.  tiichenNuluichUniuiaaicn, 

oxitTom  iDu.  wOcbt  Im  Bande  Xt  iwdXll 

L  r^ipTolMtioii  de*  „Gaidener'i  Magt^at'  nil. 


It  t  la  mi-  •onditatni.tlDHiinumcnttun 
d  Daiiglu,  Andenken  dai  vtattaAmn 
e  cotninen.    Hm.  Dkild  DnglH  ni  Kritb- 


»  Mr.  DouBlH^    ilnei-etdepui 
Knal  fHenfi.         mlt  (etl«  mSk 
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Mr.  payid  Douglas  was  born 
at  the  ancient  village  of  Scone^ 
in  Perthshire,  in  im    His  fa. 
ther,  John  Douglas,  was  a  work, 
ing  mason  there,  possessed  of 
good  abilities,  and  a  store  of 
general  information  rarely  sur. 
paned  by  persons  in  his  s(>here 
of  life;  and,  being  a  very  inge* 
nious  man,  was  generally  em- 
ployed as  the  village  statuary » 
and  sculptor,  in  suppTyin|[  grave- 
stoneSb    His  family  consisted  of 
three  dauiditers  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  David  was  the  second. 
Mr.  Douglas's  elder  brother  was 
brought  up  to  the  same  occupa- 
tion as  his  father,  and  has,  for 
some  years,  been  in  the  employ 
of  an  eminent  London  architect, 
Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  as  clerk  of 
the  works.   Mr.  David  Douglas, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  re. 
ceived  the  greater  part  of  his 
education  at  the  parish  scboel 
of  Kinnoul,  where  he  acquired 
what  is  usually  taught  there, 
via.,  reading,  writing,  and  arith. 
metic.     His  boyish  days  were 
not  remarkable  tat  any  particu- 
lar incidents.  like  others  at  bis 
time  of  1U(9,  he  was  gay  and  ac- 
tive^ and  never  failed  in  playing 
his  part  in  the  usual  sporiii  <x 
the  village.    At  an  early  period 
he  WM  put  i^rentice  as  a  gar- 
dener, in  the  garden  of  the  Earl 
<tf  Mansfidd,  at  Scone  Palace, 
alining  his  native  village.  Dur- 
tng  the  time  he  remained  there, 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  atten- 
tion,  his  whole  heart  and  mind 
being  devoted  to  the  attainment 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
business.    Be  was  always  fond 
of  books;  and  when  the  ItUxiur 
of  the  day  was  over,  the  even- 
ings,  in  tum/er.  invariably  found 
him  engaged  in  the  perusal  of 
such  wrarks  as  he  had  obtained 
flrom  his  friends  and  acquaint* 
ances;  or  in  making  extracts 
ftY>m  them  of  such  portions  as 
took  his  fisncy,  which  he  would 
afterwards  commit  to  memory. 
The  summer  evenings,   again, 
were  devoted  to  short  botanical 
excursions,   in   company  with 
such  of  the  young  gardeners  at 
Scone  as  were  of  a  similar  turn 
of  mind  to  himself    We  have 
now  no  means  of  ascertaining 
when  he  fcnrmed  the  idea  of  be. 
coming  a  botanical  traveller;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  intercourse 
with  Messrs.  Robert  and  James 
Brown  of  the  Perth  Nursery, 
both  of  whom  were  good  British 
botanists,  and  so  fond  of  the 
study  as  annually  to  devote  a  part 
of  their  time  to  botanising  in  the 
Highlands.   Hence  their  excur. 
sionswere  often  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  and,  Arom  hearing 
them  recount  their  adventures, 
and  describe  the  romantic  scen- 
ery of  the  places  they  had  visited 
in  search  of  plants,  he  probably 
formed  the  resolution  of  imitat- 
ing their  example. 

His  active  habits  and  obliging 
disposition  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Beattie,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  to 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart ; 
and,  sibout  the  year  1817,  or  the 
spring  of  181S,  he  removed  to 


des  protecteurs  et  des  amis  per- 
sonnels de  feu  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  David  Douglas  nit  n§  en 
1796,  dans  Pancien  village  de 
Scone  en  Perthshire.  John  Dou. 
glas,  son  pdre,  v  ^tait  ouvrier* 
maQop :  11  possMait  des  talens  et 
nne  instruction  g^nerale,  sui^ 
pass6e  rarement  par  de  per. 
sonnes  de  son  #tat ;  et  comme  il 
^tait.  trte-habile,  il  fut  employ^ 

Sar  tout  le  monchs  en  soulpteor 
u  village  et  en  foumisseurdes 
l^erres  mcmumentales.    Sft  ft- 
nUUe  ^tait  compos^e  de  tvoisfllB, 
dont  David  £tait  le  seeend,  et  de 
trois  filles.  Le  fki^  a!n6  de  Mr. 
Douglas  fUt  61ev6  pour  Tdtat  de 
son  pdre ;  et  fl  ftit  employe  pen^- 
d«it  quoqUes  ann^es  comme 
aidejwr  un  excellent  architecte, 
M.  Wm.  Atkinson  k  Londves. 
M.    David    Douglas,   le    sujet 
de  cette  notice,  recut  la  plus 
grande  partie  de  son  education  k 
I'ecole  de  la  paroisse  de  KinnouL 
od  il  apprit  ce  qid  y  est  enseigne 
ordinairement,  c'est  k  dire,  la 
lecture,  I'^criture,  et  Tarilhm^ 
tiqu&  Son  enfance  n'^tait  pas  re. 
mar^uablepar  des  accidens  par- 
ticuhen.  C(»nme  d'autres  ^ar. 
90ns  de  son  Ag^  il  dtait  gai  et 
actif  et  il  ne  manquait  jamais  de 
prendre  sa  part  dans  les  jeux 
usuels   de  son  Ullage.     II  fut 
plac£  de   bonne  heure  en  jar- 
dinier.apprenti  dans  le  jardin  du 
Comte  de  Mansfield  k  Scone  Pa. 
lace,  tout  prds  de  son  villa^. 
Pendant  le  temps  qu*il  y  restait, 
il  se  distinguait  par  son  atten. 
tion,s*€tant  d^vou^  corps  et&me 
i   i*acquisition  d'une   connais* 
sance  parfMte  de  son  6tat    II 
aimait  toujours  les  livres;  etaprds 
les  travaux  de  la  joumee,   les 
soirees  d*hiver  le  trouvalent  in- 
variablemcnt  engag6  k  la  lecture 
des  lirres  qu*il  8*etait  procure  de 
ses  amis  et  de  ses  connaissances^ 
ou  dfaire  desextruts  deces  par. 
ties  qui  lui  plusuent  pour  les 
oonfier  plus  tard  k  sa  m^moire. 
Les  soirees  d*<t£  ^taient  ^gale* 
ment  cmisacr^es  par  lui  k  de 
courtes  excursions  botaniques,en 
compagnie  avec  ceux  des  jeunes 
jardiniers  k  Scone  qui  avaient  le 
mdme  penchant  que  lui.  II  nous 
est  impossible  d  present  de  fixer 
I'epoque  oCi  il  forma  le  projet 
de  se  fiure  botaniste-voyageur  ; 
mus  nous  croyons  qu'il  puisse 
dtre  derive  de  ses  relations  avec 
MM.  Robert  et  James  Brown, 
p^ini^ristes  a  Perth,  qui  ^ient 
tous  les  deux  de  Jl)on8  botanistes, 
et  qui  aimaienttant  ces  Etudes 
qu'iis  employaient  chaque  ann^e 
quelques  temps  k  des  nerborisa- 
tions  dans  la  Haute  Ecosse.  Par 
cela  leurs  excursions  fiirent  sou. 
vent  le  suiet  de  leurs  conversa. 
tions;  et  c'fitait  probablement  en 
les   entendant    raconter    leurs 
aventures  et  donner  la  descrip- 
tion des  sit^  romantiques  des 
S laces  qu'ils  avaient  visit^es  en 
erborisant,  qu'il  forma  la  riso^ 
lution  d'imiter  leur  exemple. 

Son  activity,  et  ses  disposi. 
tions  obligeantes,  lui  gagndrent 
I'amitie  de  M.  Beattie,  qui  le  re- 
commanda  k  feu  M.  Alexander 
Stewart;  et  c'^tait  environ  en 
1817  ou  au  printemps  de  1818, 
qull  se  renait  it  Valley  field,  la 


Sethdlt  worden  slnd  und  seit- 
em  haben  wir  diesen  Bericbf 
den  personlichen  Gonnem  und 
Freunden  des  verstortienen  Hm. 
Douglas  sur  Billigung  vorgel^t 
Hr.  David  Douglas  ward  1796 
in  dem  alten  Dorfe  Scone  in 
Perthshire  geboien.  Sein  Vater, 
John  Douglas  war  daselbst  Mau- 
,rer,  er  besass  Talente  und  Kennt- 
nisse^  selten  iibertrofibn.  von 
Leuten  seines  Standes,  und  wur- 
de,  weil  er  ein  sehr  geshickter 
Mann  war,  allgemein  als  Bild- 
baoer  und  Grabsteinsetaer  sei- 
nes Dorfes  gebraucht.  Seine 
Farailie  bestand  aus  $  Sobnen, 
wovon  David  der  zweite  war, 
und  aus  3  Tochtem.  Deralteve 
Bruder  des  Hm.  Dou£[la8  ward 
zu  seines  Vaters  Oeschaft  erao- 

?en  und  war  einige  Jahre  lang 
i^ehiilfe  eines  ausgeseichne- 
ten  Baumeisters  Hm.  Wm.  At. 
kinson  in  London.  Hr.  David 
Dou^bs,  der  Gegenstand  dieses 
Bericbts,  erhielt  seine  Erziehung 
nosstentheils  in  der  Schule  des 
Kirchspiels  von  Kinnoul,  wo  er 
lemte,  was  dort  gjeiwohnUch  ge. 
lehrt  wird,  d  h.  Lesen,  Schrei- 
ben  und  Rechnen.  Seine  Kind- 
htit  seichnete  sich  durch  Heine 
besondem  Voff&Ue  aus.  Gleicb 
andem  Knaben  sitines  Alters 
war  er  f^d'hlich  und  tbiitig  und 
ermangelte  nie  an  dm  gewpbnr 
ten  landlicbcn  Spielen  Th'eil  zu 
nehmen.  Friihseitigwurdeerals 
Gartnerlehrling  Up  dem  Garten- 
des  Grafen  vonMansfirid  in  Scone 
Palace  gans  nahe  bei  seinem 
Dorfe  unter^ebracht  Wabrend 
seines  dortigen  Aufenthalts 
seichnete  er  sich  durch  seine 
Auftnerksamkeit  aus,  indem  er 
sich  mitLeib  und  Steele  aufErlan- 
gung  einer  vollstandigen  Kennt- 
niss  seines  Berufs  legte.  £rlieb. 
te  stets  die  Biicher  und,  nach 

Sethaner  Tagesarfoeit,  fanden  ihn 
ie  Winterabende  unwanddbar 
beschaftigt  rait  Lesen  der  Bd- 
Cher,  welche  er  sich  von  seinen 
Freunden  und  Bekannten  ver- 
schafil  hatte  Oder  mit  Verferti- 

Sing  von  Aussiigen  solcheir 
iioke,  die  ihmgefielen,  um  sie 
nachher  seinem  Gedachtniss^ 
einzupragen.  Die  Sommeraben. 
de  widmeteer  gleichfalls  kurzen 
botaniscben  l^paziergangen  in 
Gesellshafl  deijenigen  jungen 
Gartner  in  Scone,  welche  glei. 
che  Neigung  mit  ihm  hatten. 
Wir  vermjken  jetzt  nicht  mehr 
denZeitounkt  festzusetzon,  wo  er 
den  Gedanken  fas8te,ein  reisen. 
der  Botaniker  zu  werden ;  wir 
glauben  aber  dass  man  diess  sei- 
ner  Bekanntschaft  mit  den  Hm. 
Robert  und  James  Brown,  Han- 
delsgartnem  in  Perth,  zuschrei- 
ben  konne,  welche  beide  gute 
Botaniker  waren  und  dieses  Stu« 
dium  so  sehr  liebten,da8s  sie  jahr. 
lich  einige  Z»t  auf  botanische 
Ausfiiige  nach  Hoch-Schottland 
verwendeten.  Dadurch  wuidoi 
ihre  Wanderungen  oft  d^r  Geu 
genstand  ibrer  Gesprache,  und 
indem  er  ihre  Abentheuer  er- 
zahlen  und  die  rmnantisdie  La. 
ge  der  Stellen  bescbreiben  hdrte« 
welche  sie  beim  PflanzensMi^ 
meln  besucht  batten,  fasste  er 
wahrscheinlich  6xxk  Gntschluss- 
ihr  Beispiel  nachsuahmeu.         . 


mft      Bij^ajf^icpl  Noticfi  qfthf  l^U  Jifr^  D^^v^  J?^^lfiS9 


yaltesrflcM,  theMftt  ofSIr BpbeiC  r^M«iice  ifi  SSr  Bobert  Pmkoa ; 

milDi>/''B«rt::  'Mail  CiMirMH  Mimelitohr  fiht  fi*te  tfofleeUOfl 

•Mr*  choice «olKctJ<in  of«kot!ei:  ehoigtifAepYantM  exotfque«. 

innSIHniitL  flndinf  Itlmcsreftrt  M.   Stewart  le   voyant  trN 

«#  the  plantt  «omni!tl«d  to  hf|  fol^#ux  wmt  tes  {Anntes  con. 

Mmrgv,  «nc«tira(ed  him  by  effft  fl^M  i  lal,  l*encourageait  par  tout 

iii«an«  m  hit  power.  HetreatM  let  mojens.    II  le  traltait  avec 


Mm  with  kiAdneM,  and  allowed 
lilMi  to  paftfcipate  in  theadvant* 
■get  which  he  derived  htimelf 
fifom  haipiAf  acoemto  Sir  Hobeit 
VV«iioil*a  botanical  hbrarr;  a 
^vilege  oftbe  greate&t  value  to 


bont4  at  loi  permettait  de  nartU 
efper  a«x  avantages  dont  il  Jouls. 
•ait  lul-m#me  d'etre  admis  I 
la  blblioih^ue  de  Sir  Robert 
Preston ;  priVndge  de  la  raleur 
la  plus  grande  pour   un  jeune 


oiietiveunitteneed  like  Doualaa,   horanie  conraie  Ijouglas,  qui  poi. 


tod  endued  with  the  excellent 
faeoHiet  of  mind  and  memory 
wtiieh  he  potaeaaed.  After 
briag  at  VallerfleU  Ibr  about 
c^^kleen  montnt,  he  removed 
M  the  Botanic  Oaiden  at 
Olalpow.  Here  hit  fondnett 
ftar  pTanti  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  (DOW  Sir  W.  J.)  Hooker,  the 
^wofctM*  of  botany,  whom  ha 
aMompMiied  in  hu  excurdons 
Altmgb  the  Weatera  Highlands, 
and  aMfttted  In  oollecting  mate- 
fW*  for  the  FTbra  Seotiea,  with 
iMliefiDr.  Hooker  was  then  en. 
figed.  This  gentleman  recom. 
BMHided  hhnto  the  late  secretary 
df  the  Hortlcultnral  Society,  Jo. 
•^  SHbine,  Esq.,  as  a  botanical 

Sector ;  and,  in  1823,  he  was 
patched  to  the  United  SUtet, 
«hcfre  he  procured  many  fine 
j^kntiy  and  greatly  increased  the 
neiifty's  eoHection  of  fruit  treet. 
He  returned  hi  th«  autumn  of 
tht  same  year;  and,  in_1824, 


s^dait  les  excellentes  quality  de 
son  esprit  et  de  sa  m^inoire. 
Aords  avoir  et6  18  mois  i  peu 
ores  k  Valleytleld,  il  entra  au 
jardin  de  botanlque  k  Glas- 
gow. 

C'^it  Ik  que  sa  passion  pour 
les  i^aates  attirait  I'attention  du 
professeur  de  botantque,  le  Doc. 
teur  (k  present  Sir  W.  J.)  Hoo. 
ker,  qu*il  accompagnait  dans  ses 
excursions  i  Toaest  de  la  Haute 
Ecosse,  et  qu'il  assistait  dans  la 
collection  des  mat^riaux  pour  la 
**  Flora  Sootica"  dont  le  Docteur 
s*oocupalt  alort.  Ce  monsieur  le 
recommanda  H  M  Joseph  Sabine, 
ci<Klevant  secretaire  de  la  So. 
ciet6  d*Horticu1ture  i  Londres, 
en  quality  de  botaniste-colleo- 
teur  i  et  en  18S3  il  ftit  envoye  aux 
Etats.Unis,  od  il  ramassait  beau> 
coup  de  belles  i^antes.  et  oa  il 
augmentaic  constd^rablement  la 
cotiection  de  la  Societe  en  arbres 
fruitiers.  II  retourna  en  automne 


sjift  oppdrttRiHy  having  oflfared,  de  la  m^me  ann^e ;  et  en  1834  la 

through  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com.  Societe  de  la  Bale  de  Hudson 

pattt,  of  sending  him  to  explore  oflfirant  I'occasion  pour  I'envoycr 

thelxitanieal  riches  of  the  coun.  k  I'exploration  des  richesses  bo. 


2 rejoining  the  Columbia  river, 
d  southwards,  towards  Call. 
ibvnla,  he  sailed  in  July,  for  the 
pilrpose  of  prosecuting  this  mi»> 

SlOM. 

^'WhRe  the  vessel  touched  at 
IB04e  Janeiro  he  ocrflected  many 
rite  oMhideous  plants  and  bulbs : 
ataong   the   latter  was  a  new 


taniques  dans  les  environs  de  la 
riviere  du  Columbia  et  du  sud 
vers  la  Callforuie,  il  partit  ao 
mois  de  Juillet  avec  I'lntention 
de  rempKr  cette  mission. 

Pendant  le  sljour  du  vaisseau 
i  Rio-Janeiro  il  cueillit  mainte 
Orchid^  et  mainte  plante  tuber. 
culeuse :  il  y  avait  parmilesder- 


species  of  Gesndrio,  which  Ifr.  nidres  une  nouvdle  espdce  dc 

SaJUne  named,  in  honour  of  Its  Oesneria  que  M.  Sabine,  en  hon. 

dffcoverer,  0.  DougliWf.      He  neur  de  celui  qui  Tavalt  dicou- 

vMit  enraptured  with  the  rich  vert,  nomroa  Oesneria  Dougla. 

vegetation  of  a  troploal  country,  sii.  II  Ait  enchant^  par  la  veg§ 


r«gret 

age  rotrnd  Cape  Horn,  be  shot 

mkny  curious'  birds  peculiar  to 

tKo  southern  hemisphere,  and 

pn^ted4hem  for  sending  home. 

CM  €»«rlstma8.day  be  reached 

tM  Celebrated  island  of  Juan 

FeMftndea,  which  he  describes 

ai^  an  enehantSngspot,  very  fer. 

tite^  and  deligbCalllf  wooded  j" 

add^,  ^  I  sowed  a  large  colleo* 

ti|m  of' -garden  seeds,  and  ex. 

pfessed  k  w^sh-  that  they  might 

pfespev,  and  add  to  the  eoltec. 

ti«i»  of  a  second  Robinson  Cru. 

scA$  ihAUilid  one^  appear.**     He 

a^f<hed  at  Fort  -Vancouver,  on 

th)^  XOiumMa,  •<on  4he  7feh  of 

AMiH\  !8^. '  •  Hete  a«  extensive 

field  )tf«senied  ^ttelftoMm  y  and 

tb#^M6iielten«  manneif  in  which 

h^perihiKiMd  hl*«Qty<to  the 

IftiVioMtMltftt-SodMtrcinnot  lie 

btfl«^<MWtii|»UflM  4kan  byre^' 

ferring  to  the  vast  ootlectiOiii  df- 

ue^UmMlh^m  ti»i*>to«vmek 

htf»»|laaMttH»d  •  «llott)fty<v  >a|«Niig':! 

wiVtf>^iitt^<9pmmm,    tHHmik-- 

•    lit'"    '•*  r^  :*"'  .*f">\^.      1     ■'. 


a  regrets 

En  continuant  son  voyage  au. 
tour  du  Cap  Horn,  il  tua  beau- 
coup  d'oiseaux  curieux  propres 
k  I'hemisph^re  meridional,  et  il 
les  pr§para  pour  les  envoyer 
dans  son  pays.  II  arriva  le  jour 
de  NoSl  dans  cette  He  c^ldbre  de 
Juan  Femandex,  qu'il  peint 
comme  **  un  s6jour  ehannant, 
bien  fertile  et  tr^s-bohse,"  en 
ajoutant :  •*  J'y  ai  seme  une 
grande  collection  de  graines  cut. 
tivees dansles  jardins en  expri- 
mant  le  desir  qu'elles  r^ucsissent 
et  qu'eHes  auginentassent  la  col- 
lection d*un  second  Robinson 
Crusog  s*il  en  parftt  un  tel.* 
II  aborda  le  7.  AvrtI,  182S,  ati 
Fort  Vancouver  sur  le  Colotbbia. 
C*^lt  Ik  mi*H  keprisi^ntait  ft  lul 
un  ohamp  Men  grand;  et  i^excel*  • 
lentoe  manrkre  avec  l^ucAle  il 
reAralit  ses  devoirr  en  vers  la'So^'  ? 
ci6ti  d'Hortietilturetlte  pdttrtaft  - 
fet#*  toroovfee^mleux  0^'Ai  teh~i"^ 
voysnt  )Mi3t  vastes  e«omlbtt'*'d# 


Seinft 

uhd  tfle^x. 

Ihrn  'die  f'teunflscnk^  ^e^  ^ 
Beattie^  der  ihin  iSeifi-yeri 
benen  Hrri.  Alexl 'Stev^.ef 
pfahl,  und  um'  1817  W^""^* 
fm  FriiMinge  tSlB  eog  Or  hi 
Valley  field,  deiia  jLan49ibe 
Baronet  Sir  Ri«ei^  Pcef^ta^ 
damals  bertihmtdbrch'eiue  au^ 
eriesene  Sammluq^  frepad/^  f^ 
wSchse.  ' ' 

Da  Mr.  Stewftrt  sah  dapserd^ 
ihm  ahirertrauten  I*flanzeh  se|)j{ 
sorgfaltig  pflegte.  crmunlerte  ey 
Ihn  auf  atle  mogncbe  Weise.  '£■ 
behandelte  ihn  hiii,auteund,G§ 
laubte  ihm  die  Voflheile  mit  ^ 
benutxen,  die  er  selbst.  da^v 
sog,dassertuSir  Rob.  Frc  ' 
Bibliothek  den  2ugap 
eln  Vorrecht  von  deni  ^( 
Wert  he  fUr  einen  juHgen  .., 
wie  Douglas,  der  die  f  refflif 
Aniagen  seines  Ceistes  und 
dachtnisses  besass.  ^ith  eii.^,^ 
Aufenthalte  vpn  etwa  JL8  M<^}^ 
ten  In  Valleyfield  kam  er  ia.4^ 
botanischen    Gartcii    24   CHiff 

Dort  erregte  seine  Yijrliebe^^ 
die  Pflunzen  die  Aufmerksam* 
keit  des  Professor's  der  BotanGk^ 
Doctor  (nun  Sir  W.  J,)  ^^a^ 
welchen  er  aiif  seinen  Aus^Ufs 

Sn  durch  die  westlichen  Hochn 
ide  begleitete  und  welchem  §1^ 
beiSammlungderMateriaDen  1 
die  ,.FIora  Scotica  **  bal^  woum 
sich  damals  Dr.  Hooker  btascl^j 
iigte.  Dieser  Herr  empfa)itj 
ihn  dem  vori|[en  Secr^ar  i^., 
Londner  GartenbaugeselUchaf^^ 
Jos^h  Sabine,  Esq.,  t(l»  'Imqu, 
tanischen  Sammler,  ynd  1^%^, 
ward  er  in  die  Vcreinig^en  ^t^\ 
ten  gesandt,  wo  er  viele  .schoD^} 
Pflanzen  sammelte  und  ^i, 
Sammlung  der  GeseUsdhaft  sCwk ' 
an  Obstbaomen  vem^ehiite,  1^ ' 
kehrte  im  Herbste  deistmail 
Jahres  zurGck,  und  d^  sich  i95t , 
durch  die  Hudson VBay-<^om;>, 
pagnie  eine  Gelegenheit  dai^i^ , 
um  ihn  zurErforschung'der^, 
tanischen  Scbatze  in  der  Victi*' 
barschaft  des  Cotumbia.l?1Sgsi«s  > 
und  im  SUden  gegep  C<ilifon|ieR,: 
hin  auszuseuden,  so'  'legate  er ! 
im  Julius  in  der  Abacbt  A\t^^ 
sen  Auftrag  zu  erfUllcfhf'  .  ^' 
Wahren?  das  ScHiTJn'  W$,-. 
Janeiro  lanijete,  sanimq( 
manche  selten^  Oxctiifleer 


I         if 
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Knollengewachse'j'  U*^R  JS^] 
lelztem  war  e^e  n^uf-,ATyma 
neria,  welche  Hr.  $9t>ine  f  ^1^,^" 
ren  ihrea  Entdeckieni,  G^'  Dcm|-  . 
glasii  nannte.  Er  *^a^'vbn  a»  j 
so  reichen  Vegetatl6ri>lh^T- 
penlandes  1>czaubert..hi^It  s 
in  Rio  langer  auf,.aU  er  erir. 
hatte  una  verlUaji  «'"^" 
dauern.  •  =  •  -n 

Im  Verlapf^  setoff  R 
das  Cap  worn  i^ 
n*rk  wtirdlge.'cter , 
haffteelgenthUii^tt 
bereitete  i^e'  rtqr" 
vdr    Adi'We^ 

seftf  d^^ni 

wkiHetitie 

zifilfclztY^ 
lic^ft  Sam 
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failf  ttrMerred.  vnd  now  Arm* 
tlig  wtt  or  the  bctbMittm  in  the 
gkritn  ^  ^e  Society  at.Chla. 
*!cIe«  Of  the  fepui  Plnua  h« 
discovered  leveral  species,  some 
of  wUeh  attain  to  an  enormout 
tise.  The  Ftnus  Lambertiaiia. 
irhich  he  named  in  ernnpliment 
to  Aylmer  Bourice  Lambert.Esq., 
Vice.President  of  the  Linnaan 
Societr,  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
tree  of  the  genus.  Oneofttwse, 
Which  had  been  blown  down. 
Measured  S15  ft,  in  length,  and 
£7  ft.  9  in.  in  circumrerence  at 
dft  from  the  ground  I  The 
cones  of  it,  which  Mr.  Douglas 
sent  home,  were  16  in^  long,  and 

I  tin.  in  circumference.  The 
emel  of  the  seed  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  eat^i 
Djr  the  Indians,  either  roasted  or 
pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for 
winter  store.  The  resin  which 
exudes  fhim  the  trees,  when 
they  are  partly  burned,  loses  its 
ust\al  flavour,  and  acquires  a 
sWeet  taste;  in  which  state  it  is 
oaed  by  the  natives  as  suear. 
Another  species,  named,  by  Mr. 
Sabine,  Pl&us  Dougl^sti,  attains 
nearly  the  size  of  the  above. 

In  the  spring  of  18S7,  Mr. 
Douglas  traversed  the  country 
fhrni  Fort  Vancouver,  acroas  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  met  Capt  (now 
Sir  John}  Franklin,  Dr.  Richard- 
ion,  and  Capt  Back,  returning 
fhmt  thtir  second  overland  arctic 
expedition.    With  these  gentle, 
men  be  came  to  England  in  the 
autumn,  bringing  with  him  a 
variety  of  seeOs,  as  well  as  speci. 
mens  of  plants,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  natural  history.  Through 
the  kindness  of  his  firiend  and 
nttron,  Mr.  Sabine,  he  was  in» 
traduced  to  the  notice  of  many 
of  the  leading  literary  and  scien. 
tiflc  characters  in  London ;  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  was  ho. 
noured  by  being  elected,  f^ree  of 
expense,  a  Fellow  of  the  Un. 
MEen,  Geological,  and  Zoological 
Societies ;  to  each  of  which  he 
contributed  several  papers,  since 
published  in  their  Traruactt'onSf 
evincing   much    research   and 
aeuteness  as  a  naturalist. 
After  being  in  XiOnd<m  two 
ears,  Mr.  Douglas  sailed  again 
hr  Columbia,  in  the  autumn  of 
1869;  where  he  continued  en. 
j<^ng  his  fkvourite  pursuit,  and 
adding  largely  to  his  former  dis. 
iSoveries..  Afterwards  he  went 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  which 
be  remained  some  months,  and 
bis  return  was  expected  by  the 
very  ship  which   brought   the 
tidings  of  his  horrible  death  ;  an 
event  the  more  to  be  regretted 
fh>m  having  been  oocasioned  by 
circumstances  which  we  shudder 
to  contempbte ;  that  of  fUIing 
Into  a  pit  made  by  the  natives  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  catch- 
ing wUd  bolls,  one  of  the  latter 
Wmg.  In  it  at^the  time.    This, 
lamentable  event  occurred  on 
July  18.  )854,  in  the  S6th  year  of 
blaage.    The  details,  whieh  are 
too  hdrrible  to  repeat,  will  be 
tmuid  given  at  length  In  the 
Qiu40ner*i  Mamuwif,  vol  xil^ 
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gralneaqu'ReovoyAit  de  tempa 
en  terns  rimultanement  avec  cie< 
plant'es  efechles  et  supfirieure* 
ment  conserv^es,  qui  fbntoirtle 
k  prtsent  de  l*her6ier  de  la  8o« 
c\Hi  k  Chiswick. 
.  Ildteouvrit  plusieurs  espdcea 
du  ;genre  Finns,  dont  qucaques 
unes  atteignent  un  volume  pro. 
digieux.  Pinus  Lambertiana, 
ou'il  nomma  en  honneur  de  M. 
Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  le 
vice>prteident  de  la  Soci^tS  Lin. 
n^enne,  est  peut-^tre  le  plus 
grand  arbre  de  cette  espdce.  Un 
He  ces  arbres  abattu  par  le  vent 
mesurait  S15  pieds  de  longueur 
et  57  pieds  9  pouces  de  pferiph^. 
rie  k  3  pieds  de  hauteur  au  des. 
sus  du  sol !  Les  c6nes  envoy^ 
par  Mr.  Douglas  avaient  16 
pouces  de  longueur  et  11  poucea 
de  Peripherie.  I/amande  en  est 
douce  et  agr^able  &  manger,  et 
elle  est  mangle  par  les  iridienB 
ou  r6tae  ou  rMuite  en  gftteaux 

Srossiers    pour    lea   provisions 
'hiver. 

.  La  resine  provenant  de  ces  ar.. 
bres  quand  ils  sontbrCd^sen  par- 
tie,  perd  son  odeur  ordinaire  et 
prend  un  gout  doux,  dans  quel 
6tat  ellesert  aux  indigtees  en 
guise  de  Sucre.  Une  autre  espdce 
de  pin,  nommee  par  M.  Saoine 
FinusDouglasii,  s'approche  trds- 
prdsde  la  premidreen  hauteur. 
Au  printeropc  de  18S27  Mr. 
Douglas  parcourait  les  pays  de- 
puis  le  Fort  Vancouver,  en  tra- 
versant  les  montagnes  recall, 
leuses  (Rocky  Mountains),  jus- 
qu'il  la  Bale  de  Hudson,  oil  il 
rencontra  le  Capitaine  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Dr.  Richardson,  et  Ca- 
pitaine Back  revenant  de  leur 
second  voyage  par  terre  aux  pays 
arctiques.  II  arrive  eoAngletorre 
i  I'automne  avec  ces  messieurs, 
en  raiqrartant  un  grand  nombre 
de  graines  et  de  plantes  steh^es 
et  d*autres  objets  de  I'histoire 
natureUe.  Par  la  bonte  de  son 
ami  et  protecteur  M.  Sabine  il 
fut  introduit  chez  plusieurs  des 

E-emiers  litterateurs  ^t  savans  de 
ondres,  et  il  fiit.bonore  bieiit6t 
aprte  par  son  Election  sans  flrais 
comma  membre  de  la  Scciete- 
Linn^enne,  Gtelogique,  et  Zoo. 
logique;  il  pr6senta  i  chacune 
de  ces  soci6t§s  plusieurs  articles 
publics  depuis  dans  leurs'*Trans. 
actions,"  quiprouventqu'il  avait 
beaucoup  d'esprit  scnitateur  et 
de  gtoie  comme  naturaliste. 

Aprds  avmr  pass^  i  ans  k  Lon- 
dres,  M.  Douglas  partit  encore 
pour  la  Colombie  en  automnede 
1889,  oil  il  continuait  de  Jouir  de 
son  occupation  favorite  et  ilaug.. 
menter  de  beaucoup  ses  d^ciMi. 
vertes  pr^cedentes.  Ensuite  il 
allait  aux  ties  de  Sandwich,  od  il 
passait  quelques  mois  etod  il 
embarquait  un  nombre  de  pa- 

3 nets  reraplis  de  graines  et  de 
ivers  objeta  de  rhlstoire  natu- 
reUe, qui  se  sont  pordus  maUieu- 
rmsement 

Son  retour  avec  une  autre  col- 
lection etalt  expects  pwlejntoie 
vaiaseau  qui  rapportais  letnou. 
velles  de  aa  mort  horrible.  Get 
6v)6nement  est  d'autant  plus.  !««■ 
mentable  etant.  bocafioair£.  par 
del  elrooniiMne&doiitlaconteni- 
platidn  Mtft^mir;  etett  i  dire 
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den  Wiinscb^sie  mSc^ten  geddic^ 
hen  und  die  Sammiung  eines 
tweiten  Robinson  Crusoe  ver. 

gehren,  sollte  eincr  ericbetnea.*f 
r  kam  im  Fort  Vancouver  am 
Columbia  den  7.  April  18^5  an. 
Hier  hot  sicb  ibm  ein  weites 
Fe'd  dar,  und  die  herrliche  Art* 
in  welche  er  seine  Verbindlidi* 
keiten  gegen  die  Gartenbftuge- 
sellschaft  erfiinte,  kann  nicht 
besser  erlautert  werden^als  durch 
Verweisnng  auf  die  grosseil 
Sammlungen  von  Samen,  welche 
er  von  Zeit  au  Zeit  hcimschick- 
te  zugleich  mit  getrockneten, 
prachtig  erhaltenen  Pflanxeot 
welche  nun  einen  Theil  des  Her. 
bariums  im  Garten  dcr  GeseU* 
schaft  au  Chiswick  ausmachen. 
Vender  Gattung  Bnus  entdeclu 
to  er  vcrschiedene  Arten.  von 
denen  einige  tAne  nngeheure 
Hohe  erreiehen.  Fmus  1.jub. 
bertiana,  welche  er  zu  Ehren 
des  Vice.Pi^identon  der  Lin* 
njiischen  Gesellschaft  Ayhner 
BurkeLambert,  Esq.,  nannte,  Ist 
vielleicht  der  grdsste  Baum  die- 
ser  Gattung.  Einer  derMlbeny 
welchen  der  Wind  umgeworfett 
hatte,  mass  315  Fuss  in  der-L8o« 

gi  und  57  Fuss  9  Zoll  im  Um^ 
nge  S  Fuss  hoch  liber  der  Erde( 
DieZapfen,  welche  Hr.  Dougla* 
davon  heimschickto,  waren  IS 
Zoll  lang  und  11  Z.  im  Umfangei; 
Die  Samenmandel  ist  sUsa  un* 
wohlschmeckend  und  wird  von 
den  Indianem  cntwedergerdstel 

f;egessen  oder  in  grobe  Kiichen 
ur  den  Wintervorrath  zer^ 
stampft  Das  Harz,  welches  aua 
diesen  Baumen  schwitzt,  wenn 
sie  theilweise  vcrbrannt  werden^ 
verliertseinen  gewohnlichen  Oe» 
ruch  und  bcAcommt  einen  siissoi 
Geschmack,  in  welchem  Zustan* 
de  es  von  den  EingtiM>men  als 
Zucker  gebraucbt  wird.  Elne 
Art,  von  Hrn.  Salnne  Plnua 
Douglatii  genannt,  kommt  deff 
vorigen  an  Grdsse  nahe. 
•  Im  Friihlinge  1897  durchwan.; 
derte  Ht;  Douglas  das  Land  vom- 
Fort  Vancouver  aus  itber  die- 
Felsengebirge  (Rooky  Moun. 
tains)  bis  zur  Hudson's  Bay.  wo 
er  zusammentraf  mit  Capt^  (nun 
Sir  John)  Franklin,  Dr.  Itichartl* 
son  und  Cap.  Back,  welche  von 
ihrer  zweiten  Landreise  zum 
Nordpole  zuriickkehrten.  Ml* 
diesen  Herren  liam  er  im  Herb. 
sto  nach  England  und  bmchte 
eine  Menge  Sttmereien  sowohl 
als  getrockneter  Pflanien  und' 
andrer  naturwissenschaftltchen 
Gegenstande  mit.  Durch  di* 
Gtite  seines  Freundes  und  6on« 
nere  Hm.  Sabine  wurde  er  mit 
vielen  der  ersten  Literatorm  und 
Gelehrten  in  London  bekanni 
und  tiald  darauf  durch  die  ko. 
stenfbeie  Wahl  zum  Mitgliede 
der  Linoaiscben,  Oeoloffiseben 
und  Zbologiachen  G««eUw4iaft 
beehrt ;  zu  Jeder  derselbea  truy 
er  versohiedene  Aitikel  bel,  wM« 
che  aeitdeni  in  ihren  VerbaDdM 
lungen  gedmckt  worden  sind 
una  vielen  Forfrhungageist  und 
SoharfMick  ale  Katurlbraeberan 
Ujin  bewMseiu  < 
.  Kaehdem  er  in  Loniton  t  Jab- 
re  gebiieben  war,  mm^-Hetr 
Douglaatm  Ifeitoto Hflp^sicder 
naeh  Golumbi*,  wo  t%  farlAihr 
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'SolMillC  W«i  t«oelvcd  bf  ths 
(OUnlttlxaaboiticultiinUinifW 
9i  Briuin  wUh  Mines  oCtfac 
Aecpttt  Kgrtt,  IMC  only  on  ae- 
tunal  ct  the  aninent  MVTieci  he 
fud  rendered  to  bef  any,  but  ebo 
10  other  brtachee  of  oetaral  hit. 
tor^.  Duriaf  the  twelre  yean 
in  which  h«  WM9  indefiitictbly 
mptoyed  In  the  canee  of  natnral 
apieace,  the  aiiae  of  DoogUs  la 
anocUted  with  all  the  rare  and 
beatttlftU  plantf  latehr  intro- 
dikced  from  Verth-weit  America; 
and  which,  by  meani  of  the 
Hortictilttiral  Society  of  London, 
nave  been  extensively  diitri- 
huted,  not  only  in  Britain,  but 
over  Europe,  and  those  naru  of 
Korth  America  where  they  are 

'  Bot  Indigenous.  To  hhn  we  are 
mdiMetC  not  only  ibr  many  va. 
watde  timber  trecik,  some  beauH. 

'  tal  ribeses,  and  other  omamentel 
ihrub^  bat  for  the  elegant 
clarkia,  the  dill^rent  species  of 
pentstemons,  lupines,  cenothe- 
lai,  and  a  twist  of  other  oma. 
tnental  plants,  enumerated  be. 

Sv,  which  now  adorn  our  gar. 
na;  and  which  have  formed, 
and  stin  continue  to  fbnn,  the 
great  attraction  of  the  several 
botanical  publications  wherein 
Ihey  have  been  figured  and  de- 
scriaed.    In  short  If  we  only 
haagine  the  British  gardens  de- 
irived of  theplants  Introduced  by 
Douglas,  we  shall  find  them  but 
,  very  little  farther  advanced,  in 
'  point  of  ornamental  productions, 
than  they  were  a  cenniry  agaOne 
great  advatatage  of  the  introduc 
l^ns  of  Douffuss,  independently 
'  of  theirheaiity,  is,  that  they  art, 
with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
dons.  not  onify  *h1e  to  stand 
w^oot   protection,  4>ut  very 
^Rsrdy ; .  and,  consequently,  flrom 
tlpening   seeds  in  abondance, 
they  are  calculated  for  orna- 
menting the  garden  of  the  cot. 
taaer  equally  with  that  of  the 
'prince,  in  Bntain,  and  the  cen- 
tral districts  of  Bnrope. 
'   The  Perthshire  Royal  Horti. 
^«ultm«l  Society,  which  includes 
:imst  of  thi  botanists  and  gar. 
'denen  ofth0  district  in  which 
;{).Oug^  was  bom,  desirous  to 
^vxppesf  their  sense  of  the  ser. 
vices  wh  ich  her  has  rendered  to 
:  the  botany  aiid  gatdeninj^  6t  his 
'  couhtiy.  and  deepry  typspnthls. 
In^  -mn  the  manner  Of  his 
aeath,  bav^  resolved  to  erect  a 
'tnonuteent  to  hts  memory,  in  Kjs 
l^ative-villageof  SoObe,lu  Perth, 
•iniire;   knd  hH^  appointed 'a 
iqomtajttee  of  their  number  to 

'^TFt  ^^  *^^^  ^^^  effisct,  by 

hoflatinl:  the  aid  of  th^  gardeii- 

ing  world,  and  mora  especially 

of  the  MtimiMn  of  BriUin,  who 

„JS*X  WProve  of  the  undertalUng: 

"ThejsomnAttee  hat  liteited  the 

*;',ftimto  be  sobacHbed  by  praetlcai 

garaen^  to  5s:  t'  and  they  ex. 

no  tnore  tusn  U.   (inan 

and  6<  from  ap. 

Any  sum  from  ama. 

jri.  hdw^SrersmsIlL  or  hoiir. 

-tret 'large,  will  be Ihahkflttlly 

^4ckndWledged.'',  The  M^ect  Is, 

'-'^idt^roiith.'tfi^roctore  *  hhje 

>A%a/F^  aflteitt  this  mrths  lo 


fB*U  tomlMi  dan*  ane  iDise  ctew- 
•ee  par  sea  ihombims  poor  pseii* 
■ve  oea  lauienn  aawagea,  losae 
an  moment  oil  il  y  en  aivait  tm 
■ria.  Cet  accident  dMorableeul 
Beu  le  12  Juillet,  18N^  A  l*ige  de 
86  ans  q^*il  avait  alora  Le  d£. 
tail  de  toatea  las  dreonstaaoea, 
troptenftle  pour  ttn  rep^£  id, 
se  trottve  dans  toote  sa  Mngear 
au  donsltaie  volume  da  **G«Hr. 
denet^  Magaxine,**  page  <74. 

La  nouvdle  de  la  mort  de  cet 
cntreprenant  botanlsfee-voyafeiir 
frit  re^oe  par  tepnUie  dee  boCn- 
nistes  et  des  horticnlteurs  avec 
let  sentimens  des  plus  pralbiids 
regrets  d  cause  des  serflees  die- 
tfaigute  rendus  par  lul,  noo  scute* 
ment  4  la  boCanique  mats  aussl 
aux  autres  branches  de  I'MstoIre 
natttrell&  Pendant  les  IC  ansoh 
Hs  sCoccupalt  infatigablemeBt  des 
sciences  natmrelles,  le  nom  de 
Douglas  Alt  ioint  &  toutes  lea 
planccs  raros  ei  belles  introdultes 
deraiftrement  du  nord-ouest  de 
l*Am§ri<)ue,  qui  ont  €t6  ret«n. 
dues  au  loin  par  USoci§te  d*Hor- 
ticultura  h  Londres,  non  settle- 
ment dans  toote  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  mats  ansd  dana  toute 
I'Burope  et  dans  ces  parties  d» 
PAmCTique  septentrlonale  eh 
dies  ne  sont  pas  indlgtaes.  Nous 
hii  devons  non  seulWnent  pin- 
slenrs  valuables  arbres  de  hatrte. 
Ibtaie;  quelques  belles  espfecet  de 
Ribes  et  d*autresarbnstesd^irne> 
ment,  mais  aosri  la  joHe  Clarkia 
(CUrfcia  imlcheHa),  hs  dlff^ 
rentes  espies  de  Pentstemon, 
Lupinus,  CEnothera  et  une  Ifi. 

tlon  d'autres  plantes  d*omemMt 
num^r^  Ht-bas  qui  d^corent-h 
present  nos  Jardlna  et  qui  ont 
donn£  et  qui  donnent  toidoofs 
enpore  tant  de  cbarmesaiix  ecrKs 
p^riodiques  des  botanlstes  oil 
elles  sont  figur^es  et  d^eritefe. 
Ehfln,  iraapnonsnoilssMilement 
les  jardins  BriCanniqnes  pritfia 
des  pUmtes  introdultes  par  Oeu- 
glas,  et  nous  ne  ha  tronverons 
pas,  sous  le  nppoft  des  phintes 
d'omement,  beauconp  plus  a- 
vanc6s4]u*un  sidcle  avknt  nous. 

Un  grand  avantage  que  Ma 
v£g§taux  introduits  par  Douglas 
possMent,  indipendaraneiit  de 
leur  beauts,  Ceit  quHi  une*  iMi 
deux  exceptions  pres  ils  ne  de- 
mandent  pas  settlement  point  de 

ffi>tection,  mais  ils  sont  par- 
tement  rustiquea,  et  par  con- 
sequent, portmnt  des  graines 
mores  en  iid)ondance,  its  fi&r- 
ment  aussl  bien  I'omement  du 
Jardin  du  cottager  que  du  prince 
dans  la  Orande^Bretagne  et  dans 
le  centre  de  PEurope^ 

LatSoci^ti  Royaled'HortleuU 
ture  pour  Perthshire  qui  Cotifi- 
prend  U  plupart  des  botanlstes 
et  Jardintonr  du  pays  de  fen  Mr. 
Douglas,  d^lrant  exprtmer  lettr 
reconnaissance  des  services  eufl 
a  rendns^  la  botanlque  ec  H  l*hor. 
tibulturedesonpayaet  rcsrettawt 
pt^fond^ment  la  manl^re^desa 
tnort,  n  r^spto  tfCrfger  en  00n 
honneur  nn  menmnent^lans  son- 
Mt!»  de  nalssance'h  Boone  en 
Pe>thshii«,  et'dle  a  ^nomm§ 
un  dohiiti' de  son' n^mb^e  pQ^r 
ex^euter  ^ettcr^tMihttlnnen  itp- 
p6Mit  iito-'seconrs  ^tua^GK'^jat-^ 
^diiri^rf  cf  fitif ;pjiHli}U|i^»ti^^t . 


ildkmlCaelncrLMinni 

ftrllicrtf  EMMiflkiin^ 

wt  vefftteneen.  'xneniui -^iiiip  'er 


dinlge  lfoaat«  hMb  iffitt  «Mn 
AnnaM  Fackete  tail  CKiaercich 

wnd  veiecfaledencn  flattt^hisloA- 


weiebe  aber  nnglCcklleherwciie 
vcnoeen  g^angcn  snu.  neMR 
BUcfckehr  mlt  einer  aadeni 
SamMhime  wmde  nnf  dcmMlben 
SBbMte  erwartet^    wcMies  die 

Hcben  tbdebMObte :  dietsa  Br. 
dgiHas  la  urn  ■oheiisnii'Hswa». 
diger,  da  eadimdi  Umatandie »»- 
amant  wurde,  deren  Benadl. 
fung  una  sehaudeni  WMeht^t'er 
6d  fmmlieh  in  dhe  'Grtbe;  w«l. 
ebe  die  Elngebornen  gemacHt 
hatten,  um  wiUe  aiietw  an  fldU 
gen,  gecadr  xu  der  Z<^  da  ehi 
toteher  dariti  war.  IMcae  kilt. 
Hche  Beget>en1idt  ttug  slab  an 
12.  Jufius  188«  Im  8Brten  JaNve 
sdnes  Alters  mit  ihm  xu.  Dto 
besondern  UmstHndedavon,  wel. 
cbe  au  sdiredchch  sind,  omtMr 
wiederhok  an  werden,  «iiid<Mr 
Lange  nach  Xu  finden  im  19Uu 
Bande  des  „Oardenec^  Maia. 
xtne*"  Sdtem.  ^ 

Die  Viachrfcht  y%Mn  dem  XMe 
dieses  nntemehmenden  reisen- 
den  Botanikers  wurden  ¥ofk  deta 
PuMfknm  der  Botaniker  Wdd 
HoitikuRuiisten  tait  dem  e^ 
fUhle  des  tieftten  Bcdaoetna  avff* 
genommen,  wegen  dfer  ani#i. 
aeicbneten  Dienste,  w«lcbe  «r 
Hicht  Uossder  Botataik  erwiesen 
hat,  aondem  anch  dcu  libHgita 
Bwdgen  der  Naiui«eschiel^ 
Die  12  JHhre  hindtirch;'  tMPer 
iinenhOdet  iich  mi4  WrtMM- 
schMhaft  beschditlgte, -war  der 
Name  Douglas  mit  alien  aelttien 
und  lehiTneo  PflanaeA  ¥etd|rij(t, 
wdchenetterMch  snsN^id»West. 
Amerlka  eingeftihit  wurdcM  ittd- 
wetebe  vemAftdat  der  OartM. 
baugeadbchaftin  LondlHl'^^r 
vetbrdtct  worden  'Aid,'Mllit 
bkMs  (Iber  gatts'Grose>Brit«n« 
nien,  eondRn  fiber  gaiii^BiiM*a 
und  diajenlgwi  Tl?dw^wn  ^ONI. 
Atnevika,  wo'  sie  nidft'ehAel. 
misch  slbd.  IMA  veittttikeo  wir 
iileht  mkrvide%d«ibar«  Bankim- 
aeiw  dnlge  schSlM 'Ifitfeft. A'Min 
una-  andre  ZfenAHtucher,  'ion- 
dern  attehdieitileAileheetafkle 
(Cterkia  mrichenii)i  die  ^efWMt.' 
denen  Arten  roh  PeritawhiMi, 
Lupinus,  Ofihothera^  m*d  mn 
Heer  anderer  'ZienMlknsen,MMI. 
che  nniien '  au^fcimUr  'dnd^  m^ 
Che  mm  unsewOSttenacMnti- 
dien  nmt "weldir^fe  vcrsthle- 
denen  botaalstAieM  «chi4itAi'xo 
anxiehend  featiatfit  Imbfefa  jiyr 
nocK  immep  M  manheto  ffNil|di> 
ren,  wodleedbeta  abjf^MeHriid^ 
beschifeben  WMtlMi  stftA^IOitfK, 
stelleh  Wir  line  nmr  dii^flh- 
lehen  GirKHiiala  de^vlMi'Dlfti. 
g^  eli}geAll»it«»  l^aMCh  he. 
«adbt  vor,  eo^dwrden  mt  dtrin 
BetriRht  von  Bi<^liu«in>nldit 
'^M  waiter  «>org»ilbki  SiiaBi^ 
k\»  sle  ¥or«lnelS  JkhihnNrike 
waren.'-     -^     ■  •  •''  .'--j --•-■^■^a  • 

Bin  Msev:V9^ut'««r-^ 
DMghi?MliM«qlii«enll«W^ 

vfimirigitvohvif^r^k^^ 

Iif,ril»MriiVn)f^M1i'1!Alftr!<Mer 


.'«wV4  a  Fropasalfor  a  Manmimi  to  Ah  Mehtary.^       fMW 


im^tkA^ia evlncloc  Ihek •Tfw^ 
i^y'VrilNi  tlM  cfflMrttyand  mit. 
iDiUwe  of  GNi«4if  their  brafchreo ; 
««b1  tlMW»  «fc  iha  4IUM  limcL  ho. 
«mirfa)f  thwuelvott  by  doinf 
flMnwrto  t^  Mftpooiyof  Dou^ 
'■iMk  Evfi7  MMtrUwlM  to  Uie 
«qKNM»t  of  lA  ahaU  be  eoUUed  to 
s»  pfUHed  list  or  mbccriben' 
eneoiett  to  wbifib  a  Utboflpraofalc 
•«o#gll  of  the  meaumeiit  and  ia- 
wrvtion  aboil  be  attached. 

Uie  hoped  tl)al  gardenen»  and 
.^Ui^Mtmk  to  gtrdening  and 
.ertWIPB,  will  oome  forward  in 
.eiMil  •vewier  a«  to  fniM»le  the 

.ihiy  hevo  filmed  of  what  will 
^beitiilteblt  manuneot  to  the 
.toenaOM  of  Douglaa;  euitable 
3II0I  vah  to  the  mod  of  tervieea 
.vfBdwwl  ^  the  individual,  but 
to  Uie  epint  of  the  age^  which 
Recogoiaea  utility  to  the  living  aa 
^e  gaeat  principJe  of  guidance 
w  QoiQiMmor^ng  the  aenricca 

oftheiM* 

'    The  oomiDittee,  Tiewing  the 

aubjed  in  thia  light,  propgee'  if 

^eeniount  of  the  aubecription 

will  admit,  to  pujrcbaae  a  piece 

of  ground  auffloient  to  hold  IViU- 

grown  sp^meoa  of  all  the  treea, 

F    Hhniba,  and  plaiita  inlrodaced 

by  Oouglaai  to  enclose  it;  to 

ffant  it  witb  tbeae  treea  and 

fhndJt^  to  >  elect  a  momnaent, 

eiach  aa  nmr  be  agreed  on,  in 

eonift  part  of  the  ground,  and  to 

build  a  housof  which,  together 

.with  the  wbolo  demeane,  shall 

be  aettled  <»  liia  heirs  at  law  fimr 

over.    'Ihey.aUco  raropose  to  pur. 

«ihaaeaa  much  addttlohal  gsound 

•^T  two  or  thaae  acrea)  aa  will 
Mttflooftar  keepliig4he  rcpreaent. 
otiveof  the  nmily  for  the  time 
beiiigt  ea  a  inarket.g«rdener,« 
amaU  jfiamien  ot  a  nuraerymaii. 
The  portrait  of  pouglasplaced 

.  «t  the  head  of  toia  article,  is 
09P«ed,  bv  the  kind  permisaion 
«f  Samuel  Curtia^  ^8q.p  firom  «n 
fograving  wbtob  appeared,  atong 
Wiw*  a  tcry  oopioua    life   of 

.  OottghM^  in  the  Cwtpamiou  io 
4ke£9ttuue0l  Mtutatdmi  which 
awgravtogj  Mr.  Curtia  infonna 

<,iu,  ia^eftera  elialk  drawing  of 
the  siae  of  naturot  in  the  poasea. 
etna  of  JXiwsQQ  Turner,  Sso. 

Subscriptiooa  wUl  be  received 
by  Aichibald  T^urner.  Eaq.,  trea- 
euffof  of  the  Perthabire  Horti. 
4NiHwebI  Sodeto  j  M  the  office  of 

'  the  X«onden  Hoilicultural  So- 
«lflti^  gLRoBeniSlioet,  XjooAaa : 

Co.,  99.  Pwtemeatar  Row,  Lon- 

c  4*0 )  by  Meaara.  Flator  £awaon 

,«nd  SW)  aeedanMn»  lEdhiburgh ; 

.by  Mesara.  Vilnaarln  and  Co^ 

aendamen,  Quai  do  la  Migisaerie, 
<  Ifoi  aa  |*aria ;  by  MescrsL  Booth, 

tFlortbeok  Nvvaefy^  Hambvig; 

by  BL  Ottok  dieeotor  -of  the  Bo. 

tanio  GaindeBi  Berlin)  bf  M. 

i^haclea  Bauob,  opator  of  the 
.  Iipperial  Qavdena  at  Bcnnweg, 
;  Vionnat  )•  by  M,  aDbeU.  inapectoT' 
.  .flcn«ral  ot  thft  BojalGardeoa, 
!  .xHnnich^s  tar  WaMia,  IluHbura, 

aeedamen.  New  York ;  by  Robert 

Clegborn,    £a^,    BUKieryBiaH. 

Montreal  \  immL  Mi«en«cali  by  «li 
.  Qiodureptoff  «f  bwaiMC  gdMeos, 

^md  nunerynMti  and  Soedamen, 

In  Europe  and  North  AtteDoa. 


toiia  les  jardiniera  de  la  Oraudtt- 
Bretagne  QUi  appiouvent  cctto 
ontrepdae. 

Le  comil6  a  fiibS  le  montont 
4e  la  aouacription  pour  lea  ial^- 
dinlera  pratidena  &  5  ch.  (6  ft.)» 
et  iia  n'attendent  paa  plua  qn'un 
ch.  d*ttn  journalier  et  6  pence 
4*un  appienti.  Toutealeacontri- 
butioaa,  a^t  niodeatM,aoit  oonai* 
d^rablea,  aeront  re^uea  avecde 
la  reoonnaiasance.  LHntention 
n*eat  paa  avant  tout  de  ramaaatfr 
uno  grande  aotnme.  nuda  plutM 
de  donner  occaaion  a  toua  lea  Jar- 
diniera dana  toualea  paya  de  moo- 
trer  leura  interna  &  to  c^l^brit^ 
et  au  malheur  dHin  de  leura  oon- 
fMrea,  et  de  a'hooorer  ninai  par 
euxHntoiea  en  memo  tenoa 
mi*ila  honceent  la  m^moire  «e 
I)ouglaa.  Cheque  centrilmtton 
d^un  chelin  oonnera  le  droit 
derecevoir  une  liate  imprim^e 
dea  noma  dea  aouacripteurs,  &  la- 
QueUe  aera  jomt  une  liUiograpliie 
ou  monument  avec  aa  descrip- 
tion. 

On  eapdre  que  lea  jardiniera  et 
touslea  ama£eura  du  jardinage 
et  dea  aciences  naturellea  ae  mon- 
treront  d*une  mani^re  tell^  que 
le  comiti  soit  mis  en  -^tatt  d*ex- 
fenter  Tidee  qu*U  ^eai  fbrm^e 
d*un  monument  digne  de  la  vA* 
■KAre  de  Deaq^laa;  digne  non  paa 
aeulonent  de  oette  eaptee  dea 
moritea  que  cet  iodlvidu  a 
conquisea,  maia  digne  aussi  de 
I'ea^t  du  svdcle  mii  reconnait 
dana  l*utilit£  peair  lea  ▼iv<ana  le 
grand  principe  divecteanr  pour 
la  oorom4mor«tion  dea  servieea 
deamorta. 

Le  comity,  %ui  regerde  IVtbjet 
aoua  oe  point  de  vue,  prq^e 
done  ai  le  montant  dea  aouacrip- 
tiona  le  permet,  d*acheter  une 
teirre  auttaamment  grande  pour 
contenir  toiia  lea  arbrea,  ar- 
brisaeauz,  et  plaotea  mtroduita 
par  Donglaa  dana  toute  la  viguettr 
de  leiur  v^tation,  d'en  (aire  im 
encka,  d*enger  dana  une  pArtle 
deoetto  pi^  de  terre  un  mo- 
nument convenable,  d*v  bAtir 
une  maiaon  qui  seta  cMee  arec 
la  pitce  de  terre  aux  hiritiera 
legitimes  sous  le.titte  de  pro- 
priety perpetuella  Le  comit^ 
propose  ausai  d'y  alouter  par 
achat  aaaes  de  terre  Q^  j>eu  prte 
S  ou  3  arpena  annaia)  oour 
auffire  4  fiaire  vivre  lorepr^en- 
toot  actuel  de  la  famjlle  comme 
maratcher,  petit  fermier,  ou  pe- 
pinieriate. 

Dea  souacrqitiona  aeront  re- 
f  uea :  par  M,  Archibald  Turn- 
bull,  triaorier  de  la  Society 
d*  Horticulture  en  Perthshire  i 
au  bureau  de  taSoci^t^  d' Horti- 
culture it  Londrea,  SL  Regent 
Street|Londrea;  parMM.Iiong- 
man,  Reea  et  Comp.,  39.  Pater- 
noater  Row,  Londrea  j  par  MM. 
Peter  Lawson  et  fila,  marchanda 
grainiera  2  Edinbourgj  par 
M.  Vilmorin  et  Conipi,  mar- 
ohanda  graintoKa^  .  Quai  de  W 
Afdgisserie^  30i  &  Parisi  Iwr  M. 
.^ootb,  p€uinieristea4  floeth^ 
prdfi  de;.Ilainhourg  aur  X^S^ ; 
par  M>  Qtto,  directeur  dia  }ar- 
din  de  plaotea  \  Berlini^  par  H. 
Charles  ftauc^i,  curateur  dea 
jardina  imperiaux  aur  le  Benn- 
wc^  k  Vleniie  en  Autrichc ;  par 
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xwel  Ausonlrmeiu  ^OladgX  Dloia 
Cahig  dea  SchuMes  xu  eiitl)ehrep; 
aonderu  auch  aehr  hiut  ain9( 
und  folglicb,  da  ale  Satoen  Ibin 
Ueberftuaae  sur  Belfe  .brtng«ti, 
aind  aie  geeignet  xur  Versienidg 
dea  Gartens  dea  HSualeta  aowobl 
ala  dea  Furaten  in  BritannlVa 
juad  Mittel-Europa. 

iXe  k{>nigUche  Gartenbaiq(b. 
aenachaAvon  PertbahiTO,  Welcbe 
die  meiaten  Betanlker  und  Giij^ 
ner  der  Gegend  In  alch  b0. 
grelfl,  wo  I>oug]Mgeboren  war, 
wunacbt  Ihre  JSrkennUichm 
fur  die  Dienate  auaiudnicM, 
wehAe  er  der  Botanik  und  Gmr 
nerei  aeinea  VaterUndea  ernrie- 
aen  hat  undbedauerttiefdie  Aft 
aeinea  Todea^  aie  hnt  bc»chIo»> 
aen  ««  aeinem  GedachbUaae  in 
aeinem  GebiKtaorte  Sootto  tn 
Perthahire  ein  MonuQifintsu  er- 
ricbten.und  eihen  Ausschuaa  aua 
ihrer  Mitte  emanot,  um  dleaen 
JBntachluaa  auasufUorendunli 
Anrufung  dea  Beistandes.  der 
Grtanerwelt  und  inabeaondere 
der.  britiachen  Gartner,  wdche 
daa  Unternehmen  biUigeii. 

Der  Auaachuaa  hat  die 
acriptionssumme  itir  prakti 
Gartner  auf  5  SchUlinge  feHi 
aetzt;  und  es  erwartot  nicl 
mehr  ala  1  SchiUing  von  Tagl(d). 
ttem  und  0  Pence  von  QarUier- 
lehrlingen.  Jeder  Beitrag  Vw 
Garteniiebhabem,  aogering  Oder 
bedeutend  er  auch  aeyn  ma^ 
wird  dankvoU  aneclumnt  ver- 
deh.  Die  Abaicht  lit  nicht  so 
wohl  elne  groase  Summe  xuaam. 
men  ta  brmgen,  ala  OSrtneili  ui 
alien  Weltoegendep  Gelegenpat 
xu  geben,  Ihre  Tnellnabme  «i 
der  Bertinmthelt  iind  deni  Un- 
glueke  einea  ihrer  BrQder  iu 
beweiaen  und  ao  joigleich  Mpi 
aelbst  xu  ehren,  Inoem  ale  win 
Andenken  Douglases  £hnp  ejr- 
weisen.  Jeder  Beitrag  von  1  Sob. 
soil  su  einem  gedruoKC^  T^- 
xeichniaae  der  Mamen  der  Sub- 
acribenten  berechtigen,  welchem 
elne  Steinzeichnung  dea  Mon^- 
ments  nebat  Beacbreibung  bei* 
gefiigt  werden  aoU, 

Man  ho9t,  4aaa  Oartoer  und 
aBe  Preunde  4er  C^itnerei  und 
Katurwiaaenacfaaf^  alch  auf  eine 
aolche  Art  aelgen  werden,  daaa 
der  Au8achuaa-l^  ,den  Sfan4  g^ 
.  aetxt  wird,  die  Idee  auszuflihren, 
welche  deradbe  aich  von  einepi 
dea  ATid^nkena  anX>6u|;Mi8  wur- 
disen  DeiJi^roale  gemacht  hat; 
wurdtg  n^t  bloaa  der  Art  vcfn 
'  Verdienston,  welche  dieaer  4n- 
xdne  Staop  alch,  erworben  bait, 
aondern  iiuch  dea  >Zeitmitea, 
welcher  )HitxI}chkeU  mr.  dje 
x«benden  alt  den  grosaen^leiten* 
den  Qtundaatf  iiir  die'Gedacbt. 
nissstiJftuog  der  Dienste  der  Tod- 
ton  anerkennt 

.  -  Der  Au8a9huaii,  welcher  cton 
Gegenatand  in  diesem  Lichee 
]|ietrachtot,  achlagt  vor, .  Itrenn 
de;r  Bubscriptionsbetrag  es  J(U- 
UsRl^  ein  Grundatiick  anwl^Q- 
^eq,  ^elcl^ea  hiitr^chenA  ftr<^a 
-^  lim  ajje  voh,  DmiiglM  ^i^ 
ifton  Baum^, , .JStrMic^er  ui)d 

*flanxeo  U}  ibrernvdwh 
,  ttume  ^xu.  entlMat^,n. 
feininhagen.  auf  einen)   j,  neue 
,l3e»  Grundatiiqkea  ein      ^ 
Dthkmal'xu  errichteh  und  nn 


ta»lon«rtMniiii|mt)li..Ml"(.ia  Bilftdlflj  io}.«  *  Burto-.  dm cuun qiwidUllaVfMM 

oriteunUiKi  Iit-UhvU  auiltoi  pur  MU.  TliaTlxini,  mauhindi  gnMilichcR  IMxn  ml  iiiiliier 

ef tbaTiartriiiHi'i ila  nnf-  (nlnltn  ft  Nav-Yotlii  pu  U.  nun    £lg«n[)iuiiic    rInfiniiBt 

dMsmnmi .  mill  nfaii  rvrl  icli  Hotint   ClECbom,  pfainlirttU  jiudu  uU.      Der   AnucliiiB 

pSnJTBo ,   l>r.  Lipii..l,l  )•  de  pUnta,   pu  Miu  la  p^  kiufCn,  ■!.  lulnMi«i.a«-|lM 

- -■    "--"n--     .1.—^- •-' " ^._„...       ...       0«B(l,^un»T, 

B-HuMivHt- 


■ugartUcluiftilB' 


, . ^_  _ ,._  SltwiniibiiiiiednLondDV  ifjj 

Ididoq  t  Ton  <tn  Hn.  Longmu,  !t««i,  utd  Coop.,  39.  Foitt 

*-* —  *  "tfion  nod  Sohii,  BuneohiiidlRii  In  EdlDburg  i  Ton  di'i 

,  Quil  da  U  UqtnBla  S).  Putog  tod  den  Hnrn 

ri  TonHm.  Otlo,  DlnkMr  Am  botiinlKlim  Owttni  1 


tn,  RunSbciiilana  UDd  Siuiimil 


dtfbara.  Bu,  HuddiviTtiiR'  In   MaotrHl  i   und  lUwrhauj 


Uuu««lls[:hiift,2l.  McgenlSIml, 

ilh,  Flwiliecker  BBumKhulE  in 
n.  Sdiell,  Oenenl-InifiHilM  den 

on  KlItTi  Hlreetarcn  baMlli«I)«n 


Xiri £/*  P/'ia^  iairodaced  by  Ihg  laic  Mr.  David  DoHgLu,  F.L.S.,  ^.,.«il  ^ 
waich.with  oneortwoExceptiptii,  are  novi  iaSrUiih  Garden*  in  aUvingStaU. 
.Vranged  from  a  List  fumished  \iy  the  Loadon  Hor^cultural  Society. 


Mmuinn*    ■                             - '  Sc/ooNfilrtirf*   ftntiWinon  gi:*Qii«iu  i",ii,,| 

tlnipMrti  ricenAn  •    ■-'■■•   '^^     -     '^    ■      drfl.tm «  A  ,7)0 

ApriTMiuiB  Doog^K  r  I  grlLcllis  f  ^                  ." 

dKfanni'J  -.    „        ■    ,      flnlicinruit  A     ■-■..,-.>, 

fallpMuluIIiS      ■  "  .      ■         .             illgltoTiIWrm  C    A       'ii? 

raMibaUlla  (rfwlillli)  wn-  Hroulcrl  £  A             '.' ,. 

Ettgnon  111    (EMoicfii     ^eclftH  i.nn"iilaa  <   A        '  .       T 

'TKplDDUpuj'incibiii*  uorft  f  .^  cnrdlniTlA  ^  A          -,  ■  r^ 

■iUMaHipta  O  Buii.ltu.  ^a           "  „,;, 

ErlnphfliDn  uipMatm  t.  A  rfdi.'ui  3;  A 

HeliinUiut  tcnOcutlrii  O  floHtifinilui             .,,_, 

'•MUUIMMUlukB4<  A  CnUlli'ococtliMa  O^     ...;.„ 

CiUttHii  AtUMniAiM  C  A  Colllisiii  grind  Wdn  0      '     ' 

TtaiagMuB MrtUe  ncrlfl!^*  Q                  .'-j 

laatttMatikUaraSA  O  iMMtat.    JrruKpDi(LiiplilntHiu3^rri*.]Li1Ie^i' 

ftakiU*  O  'tUot  ji  A 

A'ltuilH  tilKtn  t  Pnm*Ulctx.    DnUElfiUa  nlrtTIl  i.A«n.  F£  A-  .  I 

^ucUlkUm  oi^tuiil  Htert^  A              '   ^     -     ^-,\ 

MfeaHHUiMv.    l>MAi niidiiu " It "  FeJromdnw.    EriepinumcaiipMUam'C.  Jr  A* 

.        .               IMMphon denllHirui  O  nilclDiii3t  A                ~  m 

^iiSmSceui  O  Carrgittm.    Ciirjo  elliptic*  «.  , 


Severa]  edditionB  will  require  to  be  made  to  the  above  llkt;  because  ■ 
number  of  plants  which  have  been  raised  from  Beeds.acot  haiDe  bj  Douglaa, 
have  not  yetflowered.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  who  is  publishing  an  interesting 
Memoir  of  DougUs,  with  extracts  from  his  Journals,  Jn  the  Otrntp,  to  the  Bol, 
Mag.,  to  the  praprietM*  of  nhicfa  we  are  indebted  for  nennl'iiaon  to  copy  the 
portrait  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  states  to  us  that  tlie  dried  collections  of 
plants  sent  faotne  by  Douglas  probably  contain  800  Califomuh  species  alone, 
of  which  moB(  likeTv  foany  are  new,  but  of  which  Dougiaa  ei>«ld  neither  send 
home  roots  nor  leeds.  The  total  number  of  species  ecumeratedaboveare, — 
ligneous  plants,  ^3;  hf^toceous  plants,  145;  m  all,  JiKi  a^eater  numberof 
hardy  apecies>  than  ware  ever  before  introduced  into  Britain  by  one  collector. 
When,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  considered  that  all  tfaeae  plants,  widi 
only  one  or  two- exceptions,  are  quite  hardy,  and  that  they  actually,  at  the 

.present  mo^nt,  form  the  principal  ornaments  t6  &icjsh  gardens,  from  the 
cottage  to  the.pi^aoe,  (lie, name  of  Douglas  ou^t  Va  be  coothtually  present  to 
our  mindfft  :di^,ite':qHd}(i  n^^ to  forget  how  much  w«  w«:indebted  to  him, 

-and  to  tboiiew6a.Merernis[u>tf«fW-Mi(l  employers, '.' 
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*  <       ,        ,•     1     .'  ..■"    \    •   »-  -  •!  « 

Aftf*  It.     7%^  scieniffic  Examination  ^Gdrdevten*      '' 

A«  aRAHO  Btq^  haa  been  (dben  by  the  jLondoQ  HorticuUnral  ^oii^^  for/  the 
l^onolioii  of  gwrdeniogy  ami  one  from  which  laav  be  dated  9^jmvf.isr^','p,ttiB 
Wtu  -Ilia  propoaedby  the  darden  Cooamittee  of  the  Society  to  receiyeoo 
gvdeiiera  tor  permaQeot  employoient  in  the  gardens  who  <;aBQat  Wpdufe 
iaiisbctory  evideoce  that  they  have  received  a  certain  d€^ee<»f.prjelinainary 
cdueatioQ ;  and*  after  any  one  has  been  admitted,  he  cannot  be  reconunended 
to  any  place  aa  a  eardener,  until  he  shall  have  undei^^ne  an  exaniinat^  on 
what  m9f  be  called  horticultural  science,  and  received  a  certificate^  a  copy  of 
JwMch  wUl  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot  suffi- 
tfbaily  axpresa  the  high  opinioa  which  we  entertain  of  the  good  that  will  ,cesu{t 
from  this  determination  of  the  Society.  Hitherto,  a  young  gardener,  who  (las 
atudied*  *nd  understands,  the  science  of  his  art,  has  not  bad  a  fair  ^Hance:; 
because  another,  with  not  half  his  knowledge,  but  more  favonred  by  fortune 
afid  accident,  ma^  have  been  apprenticed,  and  worked  as  journeyman,  at  peaces 
«f  gceater  celebrity ;  and  the  nead  gardeners  at  such  placea  generally  taking 
jnpcentice  or  journeyman  fees,  they  consequently  feel  bound  to  recoipmeoU 
radir  pupils,  whether  they  particularly  deserve  it  or  not ;  and  they,  c^  course, 
•re  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  getting  places,  thaa  those  who  have  been 
appreoAkes  or  journeymen  in  places  less  celebr^ited,  and  who  depend  solely, 
iSff  chio^y,  on  their  own  merits.  Another  good  effect  of  this  examination 
syatem^  will  be,  that  young  men  of  industry  in  acquiring  knowledge  will  be  duly 
i^reciated  by  their  erop&vers ;  while  those  who  have  no  natu^  talent  £ig>r 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  their  profession  will  be  induced^  tfo  re- 
linquish it»and  adopt  some  other  for  which  they  are  better  adapted  by  nature. 
Or,  if  they  do  not  adopt  another,  they  will  be  considered  as  belongii^  to,a 
secondaiy  grade  in  the  profession,  and  fit  only  for  secondary  places.  In  t6!s 
way,  the  profession  will  be  weeded  out,  as  it  were,  and  those wmch<remain  .^ill 
constitute  a  body  of  men  who  will  attain  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
which,  thOMgh  long  deserved  by  many  individuals  among  them,  has  not  hitherto 
been;  obtained  by  the  profession  generally. 

We  have  said  above  that  this  determination  of  the  Horticultural  §pdety 
ili4lL  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  gardening;  but  stiQ  more 
^e^ctually  will  it  create  a  new  era  among  gardeners,  by  distinguishiag  and 
.elevating  all  those  that  are  really  worthy  of  the  name :  and  this  will  lead 
(to  their  being  more  suitably  paid,  and  more  respectfully  treated  by  their 
'jsmployers^  than  many  of  them  are  at  present. 

t  "jphedrcumatance  of  a  certain  preliminary  education  being  necessary  before 
ft^e  fBurefits  of  any  young  man  can  even  hope  that  he  will  ever,  attain  to  the 
situation  of  head  gardener,  will  do  an  immense  deal  of  good,  by  showing,  the 
advantages  of  sobool  education  to  young  persons  generally ;  and,  with  other 
caufi^a^now  in  operation,  it  will  contribute  towards  that  most  desirable  result, 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  at  the  expense  ofall|  .and 
fqr  the  benefit  of  all. 

V  '  W^  hdpb  aw  other  Horticultural  Sodeties,  who  hav»  g^tt%lttia  dfld  wAm^ 

secretari^,  or  curators,  Will  institute  preHmittary  r QgulafK^M  oF^'^lrriilar  kind ; 

for,  iltotigh.a  cestficaRtefipom  a  providcial  inatitution^aa  never  rank  with  one 

,^m.ithe  l^tropolitan  Society,  yet  it  will  be  pf  some  value,  and  tend  to^^  eil- 

<}wica  the  worth  of  that  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  3olciety«  ,  We  m^* 

.alscb'thatyotu»g«mett»in  every  part  of  the  country,  who  are  in  their  apprettdo^- 

t)^^  or  whc>  are  working.as.  iouraeymen,  will  prepare  themselves  for  ex^ina- 

^^pt^  by  ^h$  London  Horticultural  Bod^ty;  and  will  be  sufficiently  ani^puf, 

not'jto  d#6i|^  to  $Ua/plaGaf  till  they  have  proved  that;,  as. far  as  rjei^§9ts^tB^ 

«:^m6C(ioC  their  art*  they  are  properly  qualified  for  it  . o^^j  oK 

The  books  that; we- would  recomi^end  for  perusal  to  a  young  msuf^  dinu^ijB 
^JWPWiiWlwwett ai'j,  ^1^4  tii4)^'^  worJwi.flwre^^m^^^ 
,</  Botany y  Outimes  of  HorUcuHur9,MikA  Ais  JtittpouqitQifS  ^9,Mm^to^^ 
^ Natural  Sf^stcnt,  and  his  Ladiei*  Botany  (which,  we  are  happy  ixi  say^-Ms 
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already  readied  a  third  edition)  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemutnf  ought  also  to 
be  studied  «#4  Alain's  Vfgelible  I1ij/mh^9x\^  Mayvmtd*^  Mindpln  of 
Horticulture. 

'  Wbil^  we  offiir  ^ese  remarks  for  the  encoufBgtm^htbfyomig  meb  Mtefting 
%k6  the  prbfesnon  of  b  gardener,  we  think  it  may  no€  be  amiis  t&  eaution  aH 
fttuii  against  supfposlng  that  the  possession  of  scientific  knowledge  aidhe  wiil^ 
fit  Hietn  for  filling  ^tuattons,  either  first  or  seeond-rate,  as  head  gardenen^ 
lifitri^  less  will  it  pttt  diem  on  a  par  With  nianjr  gardeners,  both  young^lMd 
"did/  Wlk^,  in  connexion  with  the  practice  of  their  art,  hare  been  study^4h» 
seiexic^  ^'it,- fh>ni  books  and  from  nature,  all  their  lives.  WhatevM  dtay  bit 
fheseiettoe  of*any  ait  possessed  by  a  young  man,  nothii^  can  enable *hitii 'to 
practice  thftl  art  with  a  certainhr  of  success,  but  time  and  expi^ence.  fiv> 
p^fl^nce  cahnot  be  gained  without  time ;  and,  thereicH-e,  in  this  r«spee€  no 
j^ng  gardener  can  be  on  a  par  with  an  old  one.  Besides,  in  gavdening^'  aft 
m  every  other  pursuit,  it  is  not  always  those  who  have  most  knowled^  *who 
are  most  capable  of  carrying  what  they  know  into  practice.  The  tbpcfiicion^' 
of  grafting,  and  even  planting  with  the  dibble,  however  ,sinq)Ie  they  vomywf^ 
pear,  may  be  perfectly  understood  from  description,  and  yet  not  perfiimed  In 
such  a  way  as  to  insiure  auccess.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  tbemoiirt 
sudcessful  cultivators,  both  of  fruits  and  flowers^  in  the  ne^bourh^cid-ttf' 
London j  and  in  Holland,  tl«  men  who  never  read.  We  mibidil;  th«»e 
remarks,  not  to  discourage  young  men  who  may  wish  to  studr  thtti)P>ivt 
scientificdly  firom  doing  so;  bat  aimply  to  prevent  the  chance  of  tbe  youuK 
toen  who  hiave  obtain^  or  who  nay  obtain,  certificates,  from  being  pufl^ 
np  by  their  newly  acquired  honours,  and  perhaps  despising  their  «bi|ir 
brethrel!!.  ■"     •        ' 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  sliall  submit  the  documents  whiofc 
liave  jgivfen  rise  to  them.  * 

*■■"-'     ^  •■'■,."«•', 

[JFbnn  :of  a  LsHtr  tekich  mil  henceforward  be  teni  to  all  Candidaicii  for  AtUm- 
y -J     '  iion  into  Ute  Horticultural  Sodei^t  Garden  J] 

Horticultural  Society*ii  Garden, 
Chiswick,  193 

8tn, 
/  I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you,  as  a  candidate  for  admissioti 

into  this  garden,  the  accompanying  resolutions,  to  which  I  beg  particularly  to 
trail  yoii^  attention.  I  am  also  to  request  that  yon  wiR  immediately infiMinniie^, 
by  post,  whether  yoii  will  be  prepared  to  comply  with  these  resolilCi^tis,  tfi 
order^  that  your  application  may  in  that  case  be  confirmed.  If  I  do  not  nsckfi^ 
ixti  answer  to  this  letter  in  the  course  of  a  month,  you  will  be  considerfed  to' 
'ofcpe>jt  to  the' reg^ilatf ons,  and  your  name  will  be  removed  from  th^  %l^'bf 
applicants.  *•     -^ 

I  am,  your  obedient  iftcrvant,        -  ^  ^ .    j. 

*  6^tt^(p»ers  ' 

'     To  Mr.  .    ■    ..  <     ■  •     ,  ,'r 

U^rfgulatiMf,  Pe^cting  tlie  future  Admitsion  of  young  iMtn  intq  tihc  X^aon 
.  u    -    .JS^ttQUltwPoi'Soektjf^  GardeUfOndtli^  BxtmniiatJPnqflcrmardf^^.  \^^, 

'^     '£lttnict'fiy>in  di#  Mtnmes  of  the  Garden  €ommittee^;&b;-  22M88^ ,  ^ '  ' 

The  Oardeti  Gommittee,  having  had  their  attention  ce^enf  tV  tte  defedtli^ 
state  of  the  education  of  some  of  the  young  men  whoai*e  i'eeo'ftiMi^nded  t6 
'them  for  employment  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  feeling  \t  fd'tii&'Yfjost  dfe- 
sirable  that  all  persons  Intended  fbr  gard^ers  should  possesaj^e' means  W 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  krt  ^hich  they  intend  td  frreld-' 
tfse,  have  dh-ected  that  the  fbllowin^  regu^tions  be  in  future  ^db^vi^d  f-<—  '  ; 

No  person  is  to  be  received  into  the  Garden  fbr  perm^iientCihpfoyB(i^t-^1io 


* 
ill 


j:r> 
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S.  Tim  he  k  tofieieaclj  aoqnsinced  widi  ■rhhmrtii'  to  be  Mt  to  keep 
•ecoonts. 

4.  That  he  u  able  to  measure  land,  and  make  simple  groond  plana. 

No  peraon^  ik/9^  htrthig  hten  renewed  Mo  the  Chtrden^  can  be  recoiBmciidBd  tie 
•  place  as  gairdener  antU  he  shall  have  sabmitted  to  examinatiooy  not  onl^  ii 
the  three  last  sufejects,  but  also  in  geography,  and  the  elements  of  botaay 
and  vegetable  physiology. 

When  any  person  employed  in  the  Garden  is  ready  to  midergo  such  aa  ex* 
aminadon,  be  is  to  eive  notice  in  writing  to  the  assistant  secretary,  who  will 
appoint  the  time  and  manner  in  which  tlw  examination  is  to  take  place.  The 
result  of  the  examination  will  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpoae :  if 
it  be  satishictory,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  will  be  granted,  and  the  person  ex- 
amined will  be  then  entitled  to  be  recommended  to  a  place,  provided  his 
general  conduct  is  approved  of. 

The  standard  of  qualification  is  placed  very  low  by  the  Committee,  in  order 
to  render  the  system  of  examination  applicable  to  all  capacities ;  bat  the  ex- 
aminer will  have  directions  to  raise  it  in  those  cases  in  which  men  may  desire 
it ;  and  the  certificates  will  be  varied  accordingly.  Of  course,  those  persona 
will  be  considered  to  be  qualified  for  the  highest  places  whose  exammations 
are  the  most  successful. 

The  examinations  will  be  verbal,  and  private.  [This  appears  to  us  the 
only  doubtful  part  of  the  plan.  We  certainly  think  that,  at  least,  two  or 
more  members  of  the  Garden  Committee,  and  the  head  gardener,  and  perhaps, 
also,  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments,  ought  to  be  present  at  the 
examination.] 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  is  to  be  given  to.  every  person  employed  in  the 
Garden,  and  is  to  be  transmitted  to  every  candidate  n>r  admission. 

Publication  of  the  Names  of  Gardeners  who  have  been  examined. 

It  is  our  intention  to  apply  to  the  Council  of  the  Hortieoltural  Sckaety  for 
permission  to  publish  the  names  of  all  candidates  who  have  passed  their  ex- 
amination, immediately  after  they  have  obtained  their  certificate ;  in  the  mean 
while  we  have  beeii  favoured  by  Dr.  Lindley  with  the  following  list  of  names. 

Cer^ficates  granted  in  the  Garden  of  the  HorUctiltural  Soctety  of  London^  from 

June  \st  to  October  1st,  1836. 

June  24.  —  George  Henry  Brown  of  Stockport,  Cheshire*  A  certificate  of 
the  second  class. 

August  1.  —  John  Lumsden  of  Inchture,  Perthshire.  A  certificate  of  the 
first  class. 

September  26.  —  Robert  Fortune  of  Kelloe,  Berwickshire.  An  extra  ecr- 
tificate  of  the  first  class. 

Horticultural  Society^  October  10.  1836. 


Art.  III.     Obituaiy, 


Mm.  James  Young,  F.  H.  S.,  of  the  Epsom  Nursery,  wh6  was  much  re- 
spected, by  both  professional  and  commercial  gardeners,  and  by  a  munerona 
circle  of  fnends,  died  in  the  last  week  of  September. 

Mr,  Robert  Adams  died  in  the  month  of  January  last,  at  the  School-hotiie. 
of  Banchoy,  Devinich,  schoolmaster  of  that  parish,  at  the  age  of  43  yewrs. 
He  was  a  most  enthusiastic,  persevering,  and  intelligent  fiorist,  and  posi^essed  a 
collection  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none,  to  the  truth  of  which  the 
books  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  bear  ample  testimony.  Tba 
premature  demise  of  Mr.  Adams  is  universallv  regretted  by  a  nnmerons  eir^e 
of  practical  men,  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  aequmntance* 


\s 


GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE^ 

DECEMBER,  1836. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     A  summary  Vieuo  of  the  Progress  of  Gardening,  and  of 
Rural  Improvement  generally y  in  Britain,  during  the  Year  1886;  * 
Huith  some  Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Countries,  ^ 
By  the  Conductor. 

The  progress  of  a  science,  or  of  an  art,  is  not  so  readily  measured  \ 
by  the  advances  made  in  it,  during  the  comparatively  short  space 
of  a  year,  as  by  a  comparison  of  .its  present  state  with  its  state 
atrfiome  former  and  more  distant  period.     Accordingly,  if  we 
were  to  look  back  six  years,  and  to  compare  the  state  of  garden- 
ing in  Britain  in  1836,  with  its  state  in  1830,  we  should  find  a  ^ 
wonderful  difference  between  the  two  periods;  more  especially  ^ 
wilh  reference  to  public  institutions.     In  1830,  there  were  only 
tw;o  zoological  gardens  in  Britain,  and  these  were  both  in  the 
metropolis.     Now  we  have   zoological   gardens  established  at    ' 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol;  and  others  are  projected,  or   . 
commenced,  at  Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  vari- 
ouS'Other  places.     The  number  of  provincial  horticultural  so- 
cieties has,  also,  been  nearly  doubled  during  the  same  period. 

Bui,  though  surveys  of  the  state  of  an  art  made  at  different 
intervals  may  afford  the  most  striking  views  of  its  progress,  sur- 
veys at  short  and  regular  periods  appear  better  calculated  to 
stiniulate  to  improvement,  by  speedily  making  known  to  all 
whata«  done  by  a  few ;  and  hence  the  utility  of  an  annual  sum- 
mary view  like  that  which  we  are  now  about  to  submit  to  the 
reaaer.  Our  notices  under  each  separate  head  will  be  vei?y  slight, 
but^^the  reader  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  details  of  any  parti- 
cuUr^subject  or  improvemfentj  has  only  to  look  for  it  in  the  table  ] 
of  Oontencs.  

^       '       ^  '".  tSARDEIJlNG  A^  A  SCIENCE.  .     -  .       ^- :  >a 

The  Education  of  Gardeners.  —  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance which  has  occurred*'duriTfg"tfrc"ipastyear  is,  the  determi- 
Vol.  XII.  — No.  81.  zz 
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nation  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  admit  no  young 
men  into  their  garden,  as  journeymen,  who  have  not  received  a 
certain  degree  of  school  education ;  and  to  recommend  no  jour- 
neymen from  the  gardens,  to  fill  situations  as  head  gardeners, 
who  have  not  been  regularly  examined  as  to  their  physiological 
and  other  scientific  knowledge,  and  received  a  certificate  stating 
the  degree  of  proficiency  they  have  attained.  The  details  of 
this  measure,  with  our  remarks  on  it,  will  be  found  at  p.  610. 
We  consider  this  as  by  far  the  most  important  step  for  the  im- 
provement of  gardening  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Society  since 
its  commencement ;  and  this  step,  by  its  immediate  influence  on 
the  young  men  who  may  be  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
garden,  and  by  its  indirect  influence  in  other  places,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plan  being  imitated  by  other  societies,  will  speedily 
be  felt,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on  the  Continent,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and,  in  short,  throughout  the  world. 

It  has  appeared  to  us  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  adopted  in  1826,  with  reference 
to  gardeners  employed  in  their  gardens,  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
press, and  even  degrade,  young  men  desirous  of  becoming  pro- 
ficients in  gardening,  rather  than  to  encourage  them;  and  to 
lower  the  art  of  gardening,  and  the  profession  of  a  gardener»  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  gentlemen,  their  employers,  rather  than 
to  elevate  both.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  by  the 
influential  party  connected  with  the  Horticultural  Society,  about 
the  time  the  garden  at  Chiswick  was  commenced,  that  it  was 
possible  to  improve  the  art  of  gardening  without  at  all  improv- 
ing either  the  minds  or  the  condition  of  gardeners ;  and  that, 
while  the  latter  were  to  be  kept  stationary  as  far  as  respected 
themselves,  the  productions  of  the  gardens  they  cultivated  were 
to  be  greatly  increased  in  excellence,  or  enhanced  in  value,  by 
being  produced  at  unusual  seasons.  We  refer,  for  the  grounds 
of  our  opinion,  to  the  Report  of  the  Garden  Committee,  &c.  pub- 
lished in  March,  1826,  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  I.  p.  312 — 316.  In  that  Report  two  conditions  only  are 
stated  with  reference  to  young  men  desiring  admission  into  the 
garden ;  viz.  first,  that  the  party  should  be  recommended  by  a 
subscriber ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-six,  educated  as  a  gardener,  unmarried,  and 
"  capable  of  reading  and  "writing  moderately  "weU^  These  young 
men  are  designated  in  the  regulations  as  '^  labourers,"  and  the 
terms  "  gardener  "  and  "  under  gardener  "  are  only  applied  to 
the  head  gardener  and  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  look  back  to  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  this  Magazine  (1826),  and  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  which  now  prevail  amongst  the  higher  ranks 
respecting]the  working  classes  of  society,  from  what  were  prevalent 
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even  at  that  short  distance  of  time.  The  working  classes,  and 
more  especially  servants  of  all  sorts,  were  then  considered  as  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  wealthy  and  independent  classes ;  and  the 
great  object  of  government,  and  of  individuals,  was  to  keep  them 
ignorant  of  every  thing  beyond  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they 
were  employed.  The  contrast  between  these  times,  near  though 
they  be,  and  the  times  at  present,  is  indeed  most  remarkable ; 
and  not  less  remarkable  than  it  is  gratifying.  We  find,  in  1836, 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommending  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  general  system  of  education,  in  which  all  useful 
knowledge  is  to  be  taught  to  all  persons;  and  another  com- 
mittee (that  on  the  fine  arts)  recommending  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  design,  museums,  and  libraries,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  mechanics  and  manufacturers ;  and  also  the  establish- 
ment of  botanic  gardens,  &c.,  for  the  same  purpose.  We  find, 
too,  a  benevolent  individual  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
highly  respectable  committee  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl 
ofEuston  (see  Architectural  Magazine^  vol.  iii.  p.  360.),  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  public  gardens  and  public  baths* 
and  promenades  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns.  It  is  evident,  from  these  appearances,  that  the  working 
classes  are  now  looked  upon  in  a  very  different  point  of  view 
from  what  they  were  formerly ;  and  that,  instead  of  attempting 
to  keep  them  under  as  slaves,  or  useful  living  machines,  they 
are  now  considered  worthy  of  enjoying  life,  as  well  as  the  rich, 
and  of  being  raised  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  their 
employers.  Such  is  the  wonderful  change  of  opinion  that  has 
come  over  the  face  of  society  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten 
years  ! 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  keeping  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  general  desire  for  improvement.  The  idea  of  ex- 
amining gardeners  in  the  manner  before  stated,  we  have  no  doubt 
originated  with  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  thus  rendered  a  most 
important  service  to  the  gardening  world.  It  affords  us  some 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that,  from  the  period  of  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardenings  in  1822,  to 
the  present  moment,  we  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  a 
general  system  of  education  applicable  to  all ;  and  especially  for 
highly  educating  gardeners.  We  have  persisted  in  recommend- 
ing this,  both  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  and  in  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Denson,  in  the  year  1834  (see  vol.  x, 
p.  59.),  also  strongly  recommended  that  candidates  for  the 
curatorships  of  public  gardens  should  be  examined  by  a  professor 
of  established  reputation ,«  either  belonging  to  the  institute,  or 
hired  for  the  occasion ;  an  excellent  idea,  which  may  afford  a 

valuable  hint  to  provincial  societies  of  various  descriptions,  both 
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'with  reference  to  their  curators^  and  to  the  recommendation  of 
young  men  from  their  gardens. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society  having  advanced  in  their 
conditions  oF  qualifications  for  the  admission  of  young  gardeners, 
from  "  reading  and  writing  moderately  well "  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  SI 5.), 
to  "writing, arithmetic, land-surveying, mapping,  and  geography" 
(see  p.  610.),  the  circumstance  will  not  only  tend  to  raise  the 
character  of  gardeners,  but  to  show  the  real  practical  value  of 
school  education  to  working  men  generally.  This  will  conse^ 
quently  aid  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  measures  for  establish- 
ing a  national  system  of  education ;  a  part  of  which  system  will 
consist  in  the  examination  of  pupils,  and  the  granting  of  certi- 
ficates from  the  masters  and  managers  of  the  national  schools 
to  all  persons  whatever  that  have  been  educated  in  those  schools, 
after  they  have  been  publicly  examined.  These  certificates,  by 
showing  the  natural  taste  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
will  regulate  the  kind  of  profession,  or  employment,  to  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  apply  with  success.  This  is  the  case  at 
present  in  Wirtemberg  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  (See  Vol. 
V.  p.  692.) 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany,  —  We  have  not 
much  to  say  under  these  heads.  The  facts  that  plants  may  be 
kept  alive  in  the  smoke  of  cities,  and  in  close  rooms,  by  covering 
them  with  glass  cases,  the  lower  rims  of  which  are  placed  in 
water,  so  as  to  exclude  the  free  entrance  of  air ;  and  also  that 
they  may  in  this  manner  be  transported  in  a  living  state  from 
any  one  part  of  the  worFd  to  any  other  part,  have  been  proved  by 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Ward,  whose  experiments  we  have 
noticed  in  former  volumes.  A  curious  fact,  which  bears  on  the 
subject  of  the  duration  of  the  vitality  of  seeds,  will  be  found 
noticed  in  a  paragraph  in  a  future  page,  respecting  some  ra^ 
berry  seeds  which  vegetated  after  having  been  buried  many 
centuries.  A  hybrid  plant  between  C^tisus  purpureus  and  C, 
£ab6rnum  lias  reverted  to  its  original  parentage ;  by  one  part 
of  the  plant  becoming  Cytisus  purpureus,  and  the  other  C^'tisus 
J!/ab6rnum ;  which  seems  to  show  that  permanent  hybrids  cannot 
be  produced  between  genuine  species ;  and  to  confirm  that  part 
of  the  definition  of  a  species  which  designates  it  as  a  form 
which  cannot  be  obliterated  either  by  nature  or  art  A  botanical 
society  has  been  esta^blished  in  Edinburgh,  and  another  in  Lon- 
don. (See  Domestic  Notices.) 

New  Age7its  of  Culture,  —  Of  these  the  most  valuable  which 
has  been  produced  during  the  year  is  Reid's  new  hydraulic 
machine,  which  combines  all  the  advantages  of  a  syringe,  and 
most  of  those  of  a  garden  watering-engine.  In  this  machine  a 
great  acquisition  of  power  is  obtained  by  having  two  cylinders, 
in  one  of  which  the  air  is  compressed  as  in  Montgolfier'«  engines. 
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We  regret  to  observe  that,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
present  laws  relating  to  patents,  Mr.  Reid's  invention  (the  most 
important,  we  think,  that  he  has  yet  made  for  gardening)  has  been 
pirated  by  two  individuals.  A  double  action  garden  pump,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Greene  of  Sheffield,  has  been  exhibited  at  some 
of  the  provincial  shows ;  but  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  A  pruning-knife  for  vines,  and  a  botanist's  spud,  with 
some  other  articles  belonging  to  this  department  of  gardening, 
will  be  found  figured  or  described  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

Landscape-Gardening.  —  We  are  not  aware  of  any  remarkable 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  as 
such ;  but  we  think  we  may  refer  to  several  papers  in  the  present 
Volume,  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  making  considerable 
progress  among  practical  gardeners.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  improvement  of  any  young  man  in  landscape-gardening, 
than  visiting  country  seats  and  gardens,  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  their  beauties  and  defects,  and  committing 
his  criticisms  and  remarks  on  what  he  has  seen  to  paper.  One 
advantage  of  writing  down  our  opinions,  accompanied  by  our 
reasons  for  having  formed  them,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case, 
is,  that  the  doing  so  obliges  us  to  examine  our  opinions  with 
more  care ;  and  thus  to  test  their  justness  and  propriety.  By 
this  means  a  habit  is  attained  of  thinking  correctly,  as  well  as 
of  writing  correctly ;  and  these  will  ultimately  lead  to  habits  of 
order  in  every  thing. 

In  Garden  Architecture^  some  very  useful  designs  appear  in  the 
present  Volume,  accompanied  by  highly  instructive  reiparks.  A 
plan  for  laying  out  a  public  cemetery  well  merits  attention  ;  and 
there  are  various  designs  for  different  descriptions  of  forcing- 
houses.  The  practice  of  heating  by  hot  water  continues  to  in- 
crease ;  and  the  two  modes  most  generally  in  use  about  London 
are,  that  with  common  horizontal  pipes  and  an  open  boiler; 
and  that  practised  by  Weeks,  by  which  the  wa.ter  is  first  raised 
to  a  level  varying  in  height  according  to  circumstances,  and 
afterwards  circulated  in  small  tubes  on  the  same  or  on  different 
levels;  every  inequality  being  overcome  which  is  below  the 
level  of  the  elevation  to  which  the  water  is  raised.  Cast-iron 
tubes  are  in  most  general  use ;  but  zinc  is  employed  in  some 
places,  and  earthenware  in  others ;  and  at  Vienna,  glass,  as  will 
appear  by  the  design  of  a  house  so  erected,  which  will  be  given 
in  our  succeeding  Volume.  The  use  of  iron  sash*bars,  and  of 
curvilinear  surfaces,  in  theconstruction  of  hot^houses,  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase. 

Arboriculture.  —  The   advantage  of  girdling  trees  has   been 

pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ward ;  and  Mr.  Gorrie  has  illustrated  Mx. 

Lawrence's  plan  for  forming  plantations  with  a  view  to  faciliXate 

their  after-manageraent.      The  difference  between  the  stfilked- . 
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fraited  oak,  and  the  sessile-fruited  oak,  as  painters'  trees,  has 
been  shown,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Bree.  The  establishment  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  in  situations 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds,  may  be 
effected  by  increasing  the  number  and  strength  of  their  roots ; 
and  this,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  done  by  pinching  off  the  leading  shoot 
of  the  tree  for  several  years  in  succession.  A  paper  illustrating 
this  theory  was  read  by  Mr.  Nuttall  at  the  British  Association ; 
and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  give  the  essence  of  it,  together  with 
some  other  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe,  in  our  succeeding  Volume.  A  number  of  papers  on  the 
study  of  trees,  on  their  culture,  on  the  dimensions  which  they 
have  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  the  com- 
parative progress  which  they  have  made  in  different  soils  and 
situations,  are  distributed  throughout  this  Volume ;  and  some  of 
them,  we  think,  are  extremely  interesting.  No  new  trees  have 
been  introduced  from  foreign  countries  during  the  past  year; 
but  some  old  trees,  and  some  new  shrubs,  will  be  mentioned  in 
our  Arboricultural  Notices  for  January,  1837. 

Floriculture^  as  a  branch  of  cultivation,  may  be  considered  as 
advancing,  both  in  the  ordinary  and  in  the  higher  departments. 
Great  progress  is  yearly  making  in  raising  new  sorts  of  roses, 
dahlias,  pansies,  &c.,  from  the  seeds  produced  by  flowers  which 
have  been  cross-fecundated  ;  and  great  progress,  also,  is  making 
in  the  difficult  culture  of  the  tropical  OrchidesB.  New  orchideous 
plants  are  being  continually  introduced,  chiefly  from  South 
America;  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  sent  home  by  Douglas,  Druramond,  and  other  col- 
lectors,^ or  brought  to  England  by  travellers,  are  coming  into 
flower  from  time  to  time,  and  are  thus  added  to  our  collections, 
and  recorded  in  our  catalogues.  All  of  these  which  have  been 
figured  in  the  botanical  periodicals  in  the  course  of  the  year 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  our  Floricultural  and  Botanical 
Notices.  The  most  beautiful  hardy  annual  of  the  year  is  Phlox 
Drumm6ndi;  and  the  most  beautiful  new  dahlia  Dod's  Mary. 
The  most  interesting  modes  of  cultivating  flowering  plants  given 
in  the  present  Volume  are,  those  applied  to  the  brugmansia  by 
Mr.  Spence,  and  to  the  solandra  by  Mr.  Symonds. 

Horticulture.  —  A  notice  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  fruit-gardener 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  of  the  new  fruits 
which  have  been  lately  proved,  and  deserve  culture,  will  be  found 
in  a  succeeding  article,  followed  by  one  on  the  new  culinary 
vegetables  of  the  past  year.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  tropical 
fruit  which  has  been  brought  into  notice  for  many  years  is  the 
Musa  Cavendish//,  which  produces  abundance  of  highly  flavoured 
fruit,  at  an  early  age,  with  less  care  and  attention  than  either 
the  pine-apple  or  the  melon.     From  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
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plants,  this  Miisa  has  not  yet  been  much  cultivated;  but  the 
reader  will  find  in  p.  3  ]  6.  the  high  anticipations  that  have  been 
formed  of  it  by  Mr.  Paxton,  who,  in  a  letter  to  us  dated  Nov.  8., 
informs  us  that  after  nine  months'  trial  he  has  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  his  most  sanguine  expectations  will  not  be  realised. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  remarkable  culinary  vegetable  having 
lately  attracted  attention,  though  some  new  modes  of  managing 
those  in  general  cultivation  will  be  found  treated  of  by  different 
correspondents.  The  articles  on  cropping  kitchen-gardens,  on 
the  management  of  fruit  trees,  and  on  fruit  tree  borders,  by  Mr. 
Errington;  those  on  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  and  vine,  by  Mr, 
Forsyth  ;  that  on  the  cultivation  of  chicory,  by  Dr.  Lippold ; 
and  various  others,  will  be  found  highly  instructive  to  the  prac- 
tical gardener.  The  quinoa  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having 
answered  as  a  spinach  plant ;  but  it  ripens  abundance  of  seeds, 
which  may,  perhaps,  form  a  useful  substitute  for  rice  or  millet* 
In  our  notices  of  the  provincial  societies,  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir 
Charles  Lemon  is  cultivating  the  quinoa  on  a  large  scale.  Few 
experiments  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  with  the  Oxalis 
crenata. 

STATISTICS  OF  GARDENING. 

Botanical  Collectors.  —  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  after  a  pause  of  several  years,  has  revived  a 
practice  which  has  been  attended  with  so  much  success ;  viz, 
that  of  sending  out  botanical  collectors.  In  October  last,  M. 
Theodore  Hartweg,  the  son  of  the  late  M.  Hartweg,  director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Carlsruhe,  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
Vera  Cruz ;  whence  he  will  proceed  to  Mexico,  and  remain  there 
three  or  four  years,  collecting  specimens,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history,  all  of  which  will  be  sent  home  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  From  the  Kew  Gardens,  a  collector  was  sent  out 
to  South  America  during  last  year.  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  has  also  a  collector  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  chiefly  in  search  of  Orchideae ;  and  Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton 
Nursery  lately  had  our  correspondent  Mr.  Henchman  as  a  col- 
lector in  Demerara,  and  still  has  Mr.  Anderson  as  a  resident 
collector  in  Australia.  The  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  we  have 
elsewhere  stated,  has  sent  out  a  gardener  to  collect  in  New  Zea- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Bateman,  who  obtained  so  many  new  Orchideae 
through  Mr.  CoUey,  has,  we  believe,  sent  out  another  collector 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  objects.  We  are  surprised  that  no  col- 
lectors are  sent  out  to  California,  and  to  other  parts  visited  by 
Douglas;  where,  as  stated  in  our  biographical  notice  of  that 
indefatigable  botanist,  it  is  known  that  there  exist  many  plants,  not 
yet  introduced,  of  which  he  sent  home  specimens,  but  could  not 
procure  seeds ;  or,  having  procured  them,  was  unfortunate  enough 
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to  lose  them,  or  even,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  to  be  obliged  to 
eat  them,  for  want  of  other  food. 

Provincial  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies  and  Exhibit 
iions  continue  to  prosper,  and  even  to  increase,  since  the  summary 
view  of  their  exhibitions  given  in  our  last  Volume.  We  refer 
to  an  article  headed  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden^ 
to  show  the  increase  of  visitors  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited.  The  most  interesting 
provincial  show  of  the  season  appears  to  have  been  that  at  Shef- 
field, which  attracted  commercial  and  private  gardeners  from 
almost  every  part  of  England,  and  from  several  parts  of  Scotland ; 
above  150  master-gardeners,  and  more  than  that  number  of 
journeymen,  having  been  present.  The  substitution  of  books 
and  articles  of  plate,  as  prizes,  instead  of  medals,  is  an  improve- 
ment which  is  taking  place  generally  both  in  the  London  and 
provincial  societies. 

Public  Gardens.  —  We  have  noticed,  in  various  places,  the 
progress  making  in  the  establishment  or  projection  of  zoological 
gardens ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Bristol  Zoological  Grarden 
being  finished,  and  a  plan  published.  The  provincial  botanic 
gardens,  and  the  gardens  of  provincial  horticultural  societies, 
are,  in  general,  in  a  prosperous  state.  In  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  some  new  pits  are  constructing, 
and  the  tent  for  the  exhibitions  has  been  extended.  In  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew  a  new  palm-house  is  nearly  completed;  and 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  various  improvements  are 
making,  under  the  direction  of  the  active  and  profoundly  scien- 
tific professor  of  botany.  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  excellent  curator,  Mr.  Baxter.  The  new  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden  is  completed ;  and  considerable  progress  is 
making  towards  the  removal  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den to  a  more  eligible  site.  The  public  garden  at  Gravesend 
is  completed.  At  Exeter  some  public  walks  have  been  com- 
menced ;  and  we  have  just  seen  a  plan,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  which 
has  been  approved  of,'  for  the  Cheltenham  Zoological  Garden. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  the  erection  of  additional 
hot-houses,  so  as  to  complete  the  splendid  range  which  forms 
such  a  fine  object  in  that  establishment,  is  nearly  finished ;  and 
we  hope,  in  our  next  Volume,  to  give  a  plan  and  elevation 
of  it ;  with,  possibly,  an  isometrical  view  of  the  whole  garden, 
like  that  given  of  the  garden  of  Canonmills  Cottage.  The 
Glasnevin  Garden  is  undergoing  most  important  improvements, 
under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  Niven,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  gardeners  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Niven  expecls  shortly  to 
be  able  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  for  a  natural  arrange- 
ment, which  he  obligingly  furnished  us  with  some  months  since, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume.     The  report  of 
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Mr.  Niven  on  this  garden,  made  in  November  last,  is  of  very 
great  interest;  and  we  regret  we  are  obliged  to  defer  its 
publication  for  want  of  room.  A  great  many  cemeteries  are 
projected  in  different  parts  of  the  country :  that  at  Kensall 
Green,  near  London,  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  state;  and, 
independently  of  its  use  as  a  burying-ground,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  school  of  improvement  in  architectural  taste,  and  of 
instruction  in  trees  and  shrubs. 

Private  Gardens,  —  Those  private  gardens,  the  improvement 
of  which  is  most  likely  to  be  noticed  in  this  summary,  are,  such 
as  are  so  extensive,  and  so  well  known,  as  almost  to  entitle  them 
to  be  considered  public.  The  greatest  encourager  of  gardening 
in  England,  at  the  present  time,  is,  without  doubt,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire:  he  has  already  planted  the  extensive  arboretum 
described  in  our  former  Volume,  and  is  now  erecting  a  house 
for  palms  and  other  tropical  plants,  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  cover 
nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  The  plan  and  elevation  of  this  house 
may  be  compared  to  those  of  a  cathedral,  the  central  ailes  being 
wider  and  higher  than  the  two  side  ailes.  The  roof  is  of  the 
ridge  and  furrow  kind,  first  described  in  our  remarks  on  hot- 
houses (^to,  1816,  p.  vi.),  and  which  is  admirably  calculated  for 
uniting  strength  with  lightness.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
large  house  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1838. 

The  next  greatest  improvements  making  in  private  gardens 
are  those  at  Woburn  Abbey ;  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
recently  completed  a  large  rustic  structure  for  the  protection 
of  araucarias  during  winter,  and  where  an  extensive  range  of 
glass,  including  a  palm-house,  has  been  commenced.  The 
beauty,  and  high  order  and  keeping,  of  all  the  gardens  of  the 
different  persons  belonging  to  the  Woburn  Abbey  establish- 
ment, including  the  cottage  and  village  gardens,  are  beyond 
all  praise ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  landed  estate,  of  similar 
extent,  on  which  it  is  equalled.  Extensive  improvements  are 
making  at  Bagshot  Park,  by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  at  The 
Deepdene,  by  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq. ;  and  at  Gunnersbury,  by  Mrs. 
Rothschild.  In  the  grounds  of  different  noblemen's  and  gen- 
tlemen's residences  throughout  the  country,  many  alterations  are 
going  forward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nesfield,  a  landscape- 
gardener  who  only  requires  to  cultivate  a  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  Mr.  Nesfield  perfectly  understands  the  dif- 
ference between  the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesque ;  between 
fac-simile  imitation  of  nature,  and  imitation  on  artistical  prin- 
ciples; and  between  lowering  and  caricaturing  real  scenery, 
and  elevating  and  ennobling  it  The  pervading  error  of  one 
class   of  landsci^-gardeners   (those,    viz.,   who   have   arisen 
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from  being  painters)  is,  that  of  arguing,  or  seeming  to  argue, 
that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  beauty  applicable  to  natural 
scenery,  viz.  the  picturesque ;  and  the  pervading  defect  of  those 
landscape-gardeners  who  have  arisen  from  being  cultivators 
is,  that  they  do  not  know  correctly  what  constitutes  either  the 
picturesque  or  the  gardenesque.  The  error  of  supposing  that 
the  only  kind  of  beauty  adapted  for  garden  scenery  is  the  pic- 
turesque, was  a  very  natural  one  to  fall  into  in  the  early  days  of 
Price  and  Knight,  after  the  long  prevalence  of  the  very  c^posite 
kind  of  beauty  in  garden  scenery,  viz.  the  geometresque,  or  the 
architecturesque,  if  we  may  be  allowed  these  terms.  At  present, 
however,  the  picturesque  is  found  to  be  only  a  beauty  among  other 
beauties ;  and,  though  appropriate  for  some  kinds  of  artificial 
scenery,  such  as  extensive  parks,  dells,  dingles,  &c.,  it  is  much 
less  adapted  for  scenes  of  cultivation,  such  as  shrubberies,  lawns, 
and  flower-gardens,  than  the  gardenesque ;  and  by  no  means  so 
suitable  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mansion  as  the  archi- 
tecturesque. It  is  a  happy  circumstance  when  the  architect  and 
the  landscape-gardener  operate  harmoniously  together;  and 
this  has  been,  and  is  long  likely  to  continue  to  be,  the  case  with 
Mr.  Nesfield,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq.,  ar- 
chitect. The  latter  is  an  artist  of  real  genius ;  and,  though  not 
regularly  initiated  in  the  profession  of  architect,  and  still  a 
young  man,  he  is,  perhaps,  next  to  Mr.  Barry,  more  exten- 
sively employed  by  country  gentlemen  than  any  architect  in 
England.  Another  landscape-gardener  who  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  extensively  employed,  is  Mr.  Forrest,  than  who 
no  artist  in  England  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
executive  part  of  his  profession;  and  particularly  with  the 
various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  adapted  for  different  soils  and 
situations,  without  attending  to  which,  the  execution  of  the  most 
elegant  design  would  lose  half  its  interest.  As  a  garden 
architect,  we  know  no  man  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Forrest. 
Among  many  examples,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we 
may  refer,  as  a  standing  proof  of  his  abilities  in  this  department 
of  his  profession,  to  the  admirable  range  of  forcing- houses  and 
pineries  erected  in  the  kitchen-garden  at  Syon  (see  the  plan, 
&c.,  Vol.  V.  p.  509.),  and  to  the  walks  and  general  arrangement 
of  that  garden.  Mr.  Forrest  has,  also,  had  more  experience  in 
laying  out  zoological  gardens  and  arboretums  than  any  other 
artist. 

Commercial  Gardenings  taking  the  country  generally,  is  in  a 
more  prosperous  state  than  it  has  been  for  some  years ;  though, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  a  large  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  metropolitan  nurserymen  is  transferred  to  the  provinces ; 
a  change  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  public 
as  a  whole,  and  ultimately  so  even  to  the  metropolitan  nursery- 
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men,  by  increasing  their  wholesale  business  with  the  trade  in  the 
country. 

The  nursery  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  be 
carried  on  with  success,  must  now  be  established  on  a  different 
principle  from  what  it  was  formerly;  and,  instead  of  the  main  ob- 
ject being  to  get  business  by  keeping  an  extensive  stock,  and  by 
travelling  through  the  country  to  solicit  orders,  it  must  be 
sought  by  having  the  articles  composing  that  stock  true  to  their 
names,  and  by  exhibiting  specimens  not  only  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  but  of  all  the  more  remarkable  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
gentlemen  and  country  nurserymen  who  propose  becoming 
purchasers.  Facilities  must  also  be  given  to  young  gardeners 
to  acquire  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  articles  grown  and  sold 
by  nurserymen,  than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed ;  otherwise, 
how  is  it  possible  that  they  can  order  them  after  they  have 
entered  on  situations  as  head  gardeners?  The  London  nursery- 
men, in  short,  would  do  well  to  take  a  bint  from  the  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  exhibitions  made  by  some  of  their  brethren 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Forrest,  who  (as  observed  in  a  future  page) 
has  lately  commenced  nurseryman  at  Kensington,  appears  to 
us  to  have  set  out  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  first  place,  he  undertakes,  with  the  name  of  every 
plant,  seed,  or  root,  which  he  sends  out,  to  add  the  authority  for 
that  name,  in  the  manner  done  by  Messrs.  Audibert  of  Taras- 
con.  Secondly,  he  intends  having  specimen  plants  of  all  the 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  the 
fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs,  which  he  sells.  Thirdly,  he  intends, 
in  every  month  of  the  year,  to  exhibit  in  his  shop  gathered  speci- 
mens, correctly  named,  of  the  best  fruits,  flowers,  flowering 
plants,  and  culinary  vegetables,  which  are  in  perfection  at  that 
particular  season;  so  that,  by  visiting  Mr.  Forrest's  shop,  any 
person,  though  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  gardening,  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  every  useful  gardening  production  which 
the  open  air  of  this  country  will  afford ;  and  will  know  the  sea- 
son, or  the  difierent  seasons,  at  which  each  production  will  arrive 
at  perfection.  Fourthly,  he  intends  to  have  a  collection  of  garden 
implements,  machines,  utensils,  and  articles  used  in  gardening, 
foreign  and  domestic,  both  for  show  and  for  sale.  This  was  the 
practice  about  a  century  ago,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  gardeners' 
calendars  and  nurserymen's  catalogues  published  about  that  time; 
but  the  practice  has  gradually  been  left  off,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  sale  of  garden  implements  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  iron- 
mongers and  agricultural  implement  makers,  to  the  injury  of 
the  young  gardener,  who  has  thus  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
tools,  but  those  used  in  the  garden  where  he  is  at  work.  Fifthly, 
be  proposes  to  have  a  library  of  reference  of  the  best  gardening 
and  botanical  works ;  and  he  intends  to  keep  a  small  stock  of  all 
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such  works,  and  to  sell  them  to  working  gardeners  at  very  little 
more  than  the  trade  price.  Sixthly,  in  the  library  of  reference 
he  will  place  his  own  very  complete  hortus  siccus,  and  collect 
specimens  of  seeds,  fruits,  cones,  8lc.,  of  useful  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs ;  and  also  specimens  of  woods,  commencing 
with  a  copy  of  the  Holz  Bibliothek  from  Germany.  And,  lastly, 
be  intends  to  devote  a  room  to  the  use  of  young  gardeners, 
either  working  in  his  nursery,  or  elsewhere,  for  them  to  meet  in 
to  read,  discuss,  or  otherwise  to  improve  themselves ;  the  yoong 
men  being  at  the  expense  of  their  own  fire  and  candles,  and 
paying  a  small  sum  per  volume  for  the  loan  of  books. 

Mr.  Forrest  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  tFiese  things  at 
once;  but  such  is  his  activity  of  mind,  his  ambition,  and  his 
perseverance,  that,  if  health  permits,  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  carry  the  whole  into  effect,  and  that  sooner  than  any  other 
man  we  know. 

In  no  article  sold  by  seedsmen  has  there  been  a  greater 
increase  of  consumption,  during  the  past  year,  than  in  that 
of  bulbous  roots,  which  are  now  imported  from  Holland  to  more 
than  double  the  extent  to  which  they  were  seven  years  ago.  Of 
all  the  flowering  plants  in  existence,  bulbs  are  the  best  adapted 
for  small  gardens,  for  street  gardens,  and  for  all  gardens  that 
are  not  under  the  care  of  a  professed  gardener.  They  are  de-> 
sirable  for  street  and  suburban  gardens,  because  they  flower 
early  in  the  season ;  and  gratify  the  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
distant  country  is  less  inviting  than  during  summer  and  autumn, 
when  he  may  leave  his  town  or  suburban  residence  for  a  water- 
ing-place or  a  villa  at  some  distance;  and  they  are  desirable 
to  all  gardens  whatever,  because  they  are  certain,  with  little  or 
no  care,  of  flowering  well  for  the  flrst  year  at  least;  and,  with  very 
little  care,  for  several  years  in  succession.  The  transactions  be- 
tween the  London  and  American  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  con- 
tinue greatly  to  increase ;  and  we  only  regret  that  country  gende- 
men  in  Britain  are  not  aware  of  the  very  low  prices  at  which 
American  tree  seeds  may  be  purchased  in  London,  and  by  which 
they  might  add  some  hundreds  of  new  species  to  their  collections, 
at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  do  by  purchasing  plants. 
The  only  difference  between  seeds  and  plants  is  that  of  time. 
The  connexiori  between  British  nurserymen  and  those  in  France 
and  Germany  is  steadily  on  the  increase;  and  what  will  con- 
tribute to  this  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else  is,  the  now 
greatly  extended  cultivation  of  the  English  language  in  Germany, 
and  of  the  German  in  England.  Continental  gardeners,  and  the 
sons  of  French,  German,  and  Dutch  nurserymen,  are  how  very 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  either  on  a  visit,  or  on 
immediate  business,  or  residing  here  for  improvement.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  the  gardener  of  Prince  Metternich  made 
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a  tour  of  upwards  of  two  months  through  the  different  counties 
of  England  at  his  master's  expense  (see  p.  550.);  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  the  son  of  a  Vienna  nurseryman,  now  resident  in 
this  country  for  his  instruction,  has  visited  a  number  of  gardens 
and  nurseries,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  New  York  nurseryman  has  had  his  son  for  some  years  in 
Paris  with  M.  Vilmorin ;  and  the  son  of  a  London  seedsman 
is  now  working  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh  makes  a  commercial  journey  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  every  year. 

The  Condition  of  Gardeners  may,  we  think,  be  considered  'as 
improving  rather  than  otherwise ;  partly  from  the  great  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  partly  from  the  increasing  know- 
ledge in  gardening  of  the  employers  of  gardeners:  since  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  more  a  proprietor  knows 
of  gardening,  the  more  anxious  will  he  be  to  employ  a  first-rate 
gardener ;  and  this,  too,  whether  his  garden  be  large  or  small. 
However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  strictly 
true,  that  to  manage  a  place  of  great  extent  does  not  require  one 
whit  more  gardening  skill  than  to  manage  a  very  small  place, 
even  one  of  a  single  rood ;  supposing  the  object  to  be  to  bring 
the  gardening  of  both  places  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfecticHi* 
But  to  manage  the  large  place  other  qualities  in  the  gardener 
are  required,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  knowledge  of  his  art; 
such  as  forethought ;  unity  of  design  in  contriving  work ;  and 
system  and  vigilance  in  the  management  of  men,  and  in  other- 
wise carrying  work  into  execution.  These  are  qualities  totally 
distinct  from  a  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  may,  and  often  do, 
exist  in  an  individual  who  is  below  mediocrity  in  his  profession; 
while,  ou  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  be  a  first-rate  cultivator, 
and  yet  below  mediocrity  in  comprehensive  views,  and  in  a  system 
of  management.  When  the  beauties  and  enjoyments  of  garden^ 
ing  come  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  employers  of  gardeners, 
those  who  have  small  places,  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  or  less, 
will  be  just  as  anxious  to  have  first-rate  gardeners  to  manage 
these  places,  as  those  who  have  a  walled-in  garden,  and  pleasure^ 
grounds  of  100  acres.  For  example,  to  make  the  most  of  our 
garden  here  at  Bayswater,  which,  exclusively  of  a  few  square 
yards  for  culinary  crops,  is  only  50  ft  by  160  ft.,  would  re- 
quire a  man  with  just  as  much  scientific  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  gardening  as  Mr.  Paxton,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  has,  perhaps,  2000  acres  under  his  care;  or 
as  Mr.  Marnock,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sheffield, 
who  has  the  management  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  botanical 
and  horticultural  establishments  in  the  country :  though,  in 
these  two  last  situations,  higher  qualities  of  mind  would  require 
to  be  added,  than  could  ever  be  brought  into  use  in  taking  care 
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of  our  garden,  in  order  to  insure  proper  general  management. 
Hence  it  follows,  that,  as  a  small  garden  requires  as  much  gar- 
dening knowledge  as  a  large  one,  all  gardeners  whatever  ought 
to  be  highly  educated  and  scientific  men ;  and  that  all  ought  to 
have  certificates  as  to  their  physiological  and  physical  know- 
ledge .  This  will  raise  the  gardener  in  the  scale  of  society ;  and, 
as  the  love  of  gardening  and  agriculture  takes  the  place  of  the 
love  of  dogs  and  horses  in  country  gentlemen,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  a  man's  own  estate  or  farm,  affords 
him  a  deeper  interest  than  hunting  or  shooting,  driving  or 
gambling,  the  enjoyments  of  gardening  and  farming  will  be 
more  highly  prized,  and  the  professions  of  gardener  and  of 
farmer  will  be  more  respected.  Whoever  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  comparing  what  passes  at  the  meetings  and  exhibi- 
tions of  the  provincial  horticultural  societies  with  what  was 
transacted  at  similar  meetings  ten  years  ago,  will  be  convinced 
that  such  a  change  is  gradually  taking  place. 

Ohituaiy.  —  Among  the  eminent  men  connected  with  botany 
and  gardening  who  have  died  in  course  of  the  year  are,  the 
celebrated  Jussieu,  the  founder  of  the  natural  system  of 
botany;  Deleuze,  the  historian  of  the  introduction  of  orna- 
mental plants  into  European  gardens;  Richard  Cunningham, 
the  colonial  botanist  at  Sydney ;  and  Dr.  Hosack  of  New  York, 
the  founder  of  the  Elgin  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  Besides  these,  we  have  lost  Sir  John  Sinclair,  one 
of  the  greatest  agricultural  and  economical  writers  that  has  ever 
appeared,  and  an  active-minded  and  benevolent  man ;  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Berry,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  British  Farmer's 
Magazine^  and  an  excellent  judge  of  live  stock.  Among  the 
practical  gardeners  who  have  died  during  the  last  year  may 
be  mentioned,  Mr.  Malcolm,  Mr.  Young  of  Epsom,  and  Mr. 
Falla  of  Gateshead,  all  eminent  nurserymen.  Some  further 
particulars  respecting  the  death  of  the  lamented  Douglas,  pro- 
posals for  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  a  biogra- 
phical notice  of  him  in  three  languages,  will  be  found  in  the 
present  Volume.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  intention  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  eminent  botanical 
collector,  to  whom  gardening  and  botany  are  so  much  indebted, 
has  excited  the  sympathy  of  gardeners  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
No  very  large  sum  will  be  raised;  because  the  subscriptions, 
though  numerous,  are  limited  to  very  small  sums ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  same  exertions  will  be  made  to  erect  a 
monument,  as  would  have  been  done  if  Douglas  had  left  a  wife 
and  family  to  be  provided  for,  or,  indeed,  any  one  dependent  on 
him.  Enough,  however,  will  be  collected  to  show  the  respect 
in  which  his  memory  is  held ;  and  to  do  this  has  been  our  great 
object  in  furthering  the  subscription,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  ob- 
serve the  spirit  with  which  this  subscription  has  been  entered 
into  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Gbttingen.  (See  Annales  de 
From&nt^  and  Otto's  Garten  Zeitung^  vol.  iii.  p.  294.) 

Garden  Literature.  —  A  work  on  landscape-gardening,  by 
Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  from  which  we  have  given  copious 
extracts,  contains  some  remarks  which  may  be  useful  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  work  is  strikingly  deficient  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  fundamental  principles  which  would  be  of  universal 
application.  Dennis's  Landscape-Gardener  is  written  with  great 
carelessness,  considering  that  its  author  is  a  clergyman,  and  is 
of  litde  value  in  either  a  scientific  or  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  best  agricultural  work  which  has  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  year  is  Lawson's  Agriculturists  Manual^  which  every 
gardener  who  acts  as  a  farmer  or  land  steward  ought  to  pro- 
cure. Two  new  botanical  periodicals  have  been  commenced,  viz. 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Botanist;  and  the 
Floricultural  Magazine^  by  Mr.  Marnock  of  Sheffield,  adds 
another  to  the  number  of  provincial  magazines  already  in 
existence.  The  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Royle,  on  the  Botany  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,  &c.,  of  which  nine  parts  have 
already  appeared,  will  be  completed  with  the  tenth  part,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Of  the  foreign  garden  literature,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  work  on  fruit 
trees  by  Van  Mons,  and  Otto's  Garten  Zeitung,  there  have  been 
very  few  books  published,  either  in  France  or  Germany,  that 
are  not  mainly  made  up  of  translations ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Gardener's  Magazine,  of  verbatim  copies  of  articles 
from  English  books. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENT  GENERALLY. 

.  Agriculture  is  certainly  in  a  prosperous  state  in  Scotland ; 
and,  from  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  influential  en- 
couragers  of  agriculture  in  England  and  the  first  agriculturists 
of  the  north,  great  improvements  may  be  anticipated  throughout 
both  countries.* 

^  *  Mr.  Handley,  well  known  for  his  exertions  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
employment  of  steam  in  cultivating  the  soil,  in  a  speech  made  at  the  public 
dinner  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  in  October  last,  adverting  to  the 
present  state  of  agriculture  in  England,  expressed  a  wish  that  a  "  public 
body  like  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  existed  there,  to  stimulate  the 
activity  of  the  farmers,  and  take  the  lead  in  improvement."  He  hinted,  and 
the  Scotsman,  from  which  we  quote,  adds,  he  "  might  have  stated  in  the 
broadest  terms,  that  such  an  institution  would  do  more  good  to  the  landed 
interest  than  fifty  parliamentary  committees.  The  value  of  the  Highland 
Society  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  premiums  it  bestows,  or  the  immediate 
effects  of  its  patronage ;  but  by  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  it  spreads 
abroad,  and  the  activity  it  gives  to  the  circulation  of  useful  ideas  among  a 
class  of  men  whose  situation  renders  them,  in  most  countries,  the  slaves  of 
prejudice  and  routine.  So  rapid  and  easy  have  the  means  of  communication 
now  become  in  Scotland,  and  so  numerous  are  the  intelligent  active  minds 
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The  observations  on  the  subject  of  agricoltural  improvemeDts, 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  quoted  in  a  future  page,  under  General 
Notices,  are  remarkable  for  taking  a  new  and  masterly  view  of 
what  is  called  agricultural  distress,  and  showing  that  the  only 
permanent  remedy  for  that  distress  must  be  found  among  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  employment  of  steam  in  agriculture 
seems  to  be  no  longer  a  chimera,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  at  the 
time  when  we  first  mentioned  the  subject  in  our  Third  Volume* 
We  refer  to  the  article  "  Ploughing  by  Steam,"  p.  488. ;  and  to 
various  subsequent  paragi'aphs  on  the  subject  in  this  Volume. 
The  editor  of  the  Scotsman  truly  observes  that,  ^^  if  even  half 
the  advantages  of  the  steam  plough  are  realised,  some  millions 
of  acres  of  bog  in  Scotland  will  be  reclaimed,  and  the  arable  sur- 
face of  that  country  doubled ;"  and  we  have  seen  in  p.  489.  that 
about  8,000,000  of  acres  would  be  added  to  the  arable  surface 
of  Ireland." 

The  important  uses  of  the  Deanston  subsoil  plough  (see 
p.  1308.  fig.  1187.  of  the  First  Additional  Supplement  to  our  En-* 
cj/clqpadia  of  Agriculture^  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  gardeners  as  well  as  farmers;  because  loosening 
the  subsoil,  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  is  fully  as  important 
to  gardeners,  especially  in  arboriculture,-  as  it  is  to  farmers  in 
agriculture.* 
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Stationed  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  that  any  useful  discovery,  in  hus- 
bandr}'  or  the  kindred  arts,  will  find  its  way  from  Maidenkirk  to  John 
o'  Groat*s,  in  half  as  many  months  as  it  would  have  required  years  at  the  end 
of  the  American  war.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  in  illustration  of  the  want  of  a  great 
institution  of  this  kind  in  the  south,  that  every  year  new  inventions  applicable 
to  agriculture  are  sent  from  various  parts  of  England  to  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, as  the  best  means  of  bringing  their  merits  into  notice.  If  Mr.  Handley's 
sentiments  are  shared  by  his  countrymen  generally,  the  want  may,  perhaps, 
soon  be  supplied ;  and,  if  the  attempt  is  made,  there  is  one  piece  of  counsel 
we  would  tender  to  the  parties  concerned  in  it :  it  is,  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Highland  Society,  in  carefully  excluding,  not  only  all  political  topics,  but 
all  theoretical  questions  upon  which  a  division  of  opinion  exists.  Had  the 
Highland  Society  engaged  m  discussions  about  the  wisdom  of  the  com  laws, 
or  the  propriety  oi  abolishing  the  malt  tax,  it  would  soon  have  made  one 
half  of  the  people  its  enemies,  and  its  utility  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
The  improvement  of  agriculture,  as  an  art,  presents  an  ample  field  for  the 
employment  of  its  funds,  and  to  this  it  wisely  devotes  itself.*'  (Scotsman, 
Oct.  12.  1836.) 

*  To  show  how  well  the  use  of  the  Deanston  plough  is  understood  by 
Mr.  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  we  quote  his  own  words :  —  "  Smith's  subsoil  plough  is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  draining ;  and,  ^hen  that  is  done  effectively,  it 
seems  calculated  to  render  the  most  sterile  and  unproductive  soil  fertile  and 
profitable.  There  is  no  difficulty  more  fatal  to  the  practical  farmer  than  that 
of  cultivating  a  thin  shallow  soil  with  a  stiff  retentive  subsoil.  Whatever  pains 
may  be  taken  with  the  tillage  of  the  former,  however  expensive  the  dressing 
which  may  be  used  in  its  cultivation,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  will  always 
counteract  its  beneficial  effects.  Many  persons  have  endeavoured,  by  trench- 
ing, to  obviate  this  difficulty ;  but,  where  the. subsoil  is  of  that  sterile  nature 
which  requires  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  period  to  make  it 
oroductive,  few  farmers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  repeat  the  experi- 
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Another  agricultural  improvemetit,  perhaps  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  is  the  system  of 
thorough  under-draining  adopted  in  Scotland.  This  system 
will  be  found  described  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture^ 
vol.  vL  p.  325.  and  515.;  and  also,  in  a  concise  and  masterly 
manner,  in  Mr.  Le  Fevre's  Report.  To  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston 
is  also  due  the  invention  of  this  improved  mode  of  effectually 
draining  land ;  and  his  plan  will  be  found  noticed  in  bur  Nintn 
Volume,  p.  448.,  and  given  at  length  in  the  First  Additional  Sup^ 
plement  to  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Agriculture^  p.  1347. 

The  greatest  agricultural  novelty  of  the  past  year  is  the  culti- 
vation of  beet  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar.  We 
refer  to  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  a  future  page ;  and,  also, 
to  an  article  in  the  British  Farmer^ s  Magazine  for  Oct.  1836 
(vol*  X.  p.  369.).  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  this 
manufacture  should  answer  in  any  country  where  there  is  A 
trade  in  the  sugar  of  tropical  climates,  subject  to  only  a  mode- 
rate duty ;  but  more  especially  in  this  country,  where,  we  should 
think,  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  solar  light  and  heat  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  sugar  in  any  plant  whatever.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  this  supposition,  since  it 
is  alleged  that  more  sugar  is  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of 
beet-root  grown  in  the  temperate  parts  of  France,  than  in  that 
grown  in  the  warmer  provinces  of  that  country ;  and  since  we 
know  that  the  cultivation  of  the  beet,  as  a  sugar  plant,  has  been 
tried  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  turned  out  far  from  satisfactory. 
While  this  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  find  that  the  French 
have  succeeded  in  procuring  potash  from  beet,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  sixth  part  to  that  of  the  sugar  which  the  root  yields. 

The  exhibitions  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce,  by 
the  seedsmen  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Perth,  are  continued, 

ment.  Mr.  Smith's  most  ingenious  invention,  by  breaking  the  subsoil  without 
bringing  it  to  the  surface,  renders  it  pervious  both  to  air  and  water.  The 
same  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  a  fallow,  owing  to  its  exposure  to 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  rain,  are  thus  brought  into  operation  in  the 
subsoil,  whilst  the  sur&ce  soil  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cropping;  and 
when,  aflter  a  few  years,  by  a  gi*eater  depth  of  ploughing,  the  subsoil  is 
mixed  widi  the  i:q)per  soil,  it  is  found  to  be  so  completely  changed,  in  its 
nature  fis  to  be  capable  of  producing  every  kind  of  com. 

**  The  advanta^s  of  this  system  of  husbandry  are  so  apparent,  that  no 
fiurmer  will  be  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  invention.  I  believe  it 
to  be  quite  as  important  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  clay  lands  as 
the  introduction  of  the  turnip  system  has  been  with  reference  to  light  soils ; 
and,  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried  for  twelve  ^ears,  and  with  uniform 
success,  I  cannot  but  anticipate  its  ultimate  adoption  in  those  districts  of 
England  where,  firom  the  cold  retentive  state  of  the  soil,  the  greatest  extent 
of  agricultural  distress  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  where  draining  is  essential 
to  preserve  die  soil  in  a  state  of  cultivation."  (^Le  Fevr^s  Remarks  on  the 
preient  State  o^  Agneudture^  &c.) 
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as  usual,  with  the  same  successful  results;  and  the  Highland 
Society,  who  hold  their  exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land •  had,  this  year,  the  one  before  mentioned  in  the  month  of 
October,  at  Perth,  which  was  remarkably  well  attended  by  the 
practical  farmers  of  that  district,  and  by  many  proprietors  from 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  from  England.  The  partial 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  for  three  successive  years,  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  several  districts  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  has  called  forth  various  remedies ;  the  most 
rational  of  which  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  of  burying  the  tubers 
intended  for  sets  in  thin  layers,  mixed  with  soil,  in  a  cool  cellar, 
or  in  thoroughly  drained  soil,  in  the  open  air,  where  they  will 
be  kept  plump,  till  wanted  to  be  cut  into  sets.  Taking  up  the 
tubers  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  exposing  them,  thinly 
strewed  on  the  ground,  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be 
found  a  useful  adjunct  to  this  practice.  After  the  tubers  are 
cut  into  sets,  care  should  be  taken  never  to  let  them  lie  together 
in  such  quantities  as  to  endanger  their  heating.  The  supposi- 
tion of  insects  being  a  cause  of  failure  of  the  sets,  and,  also,  that 
the  kinds  and  varieties  in  cultivation  are  worn  out,  appear  to 
us  alike  unsupported  by  facts.  Insects  seldom  attack  either 
plants  or  animals  till  they  are  in  a  state  of  disease  or  decay ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  healthy  sets  from  a 
healthy  potato,  of  any  given  variety,  or  healthy  cuttings  of  any 
healthy  variety  of  willow,  poplar,  or  vine,  will  not  produce 
healthy  plants  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  most  curious  piece  of  agricultural  quackery  which  has 
occurred  during  the  past  year  is,  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  sale  of  the  seed  of  the  variety  of  borecole  called  the  cow 
cabbage,  which  has  been  brought  forward  under  the  highly 
sounding  name  of  the  Waterloo  Caesarean  evergreen  cow 
cabbage.  (Seep. 441.) 

In  agricultural  science,  the  only  point  that  we  can  recollect 
worthy  of  notice,  that  has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  is  the 
advancement  of  the  principle,  by  the  American  agricultural 
writer,  Mr.  RufBn,  that  no  soil  whatever  will  continue  fertile, 
for  any  length  of  time,  that  does  not  contain  calcareous  matter. 
This,  we  believe,  was  never  distinctly  stated  as  a  principle  by 
Kirwan,  Chaptal,  Davy,  or  any  other  European  chemist  or 
agriculturist  We  refer  to  the  review  of  Mr.  Ruffin's  book, 
in  p.  156,;  and  those  who  wish  to  peruse  his  work  entire  will 
find  it  copied  in  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  British  Farmei^s 
Magazine^  where  it  is  given  as  a  series  of  original  communica- 
tions to  that  periodical !-  New  agricultural  machines  are  every 
year  coming  into  notice,  and  others  every  year  falling  into 
disuse.  Such,  we  may  readily  anticipate,  will  be  the  iate  of  the 
mill  fur  chopping  turf,  noticed  in  a  future  page,  which  afib^da  a 
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fiiie  example  of  the  application  of  main  force,  instead  of  slciU,  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.      A  siphon   to  facilitate  the 
milking  of  cows  has  been  patronised  by  the  Society  of  Arts^ 
and  may,  probably,  lead   to  some   useful  purpose.      At   the 
meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  at  their  great/ 
agricultural  show,  held  at  Perth,  on  October  7.,  a  trial  was  ' 
made   of  two   reaping    machines  ;    the   one   the  invention   bf 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  and  the  other  of  our  correspondent  ' 
Mr.  Bell.     Mr.  Bell's  machine  clips,  by  means  of  fourteen  pairs 
of  scissors  (see  the  engravings  and  description  of  this  machine 
in  Vol.  VI.  p.  296.) ;  and  Mr.  Smith's  cuts,  or  mows,  by  means 
of  a  circular  plate  with  a  sharp  edge.     (See  the  description  and 
engraving  of  this  machine  in  our  Encyclopisdia  of  Agriculture^ 
2d  edit.  p.  422.)  Both  these  machines  seem  to  answer;  but  whichi 
is  the  most  likely  to  come  into  genei*al  use,  does  not  appear " 
from  the  report  of  their  trial.     A  gentleman  who  was  present, 
however,  M.  Rosenthal  of  Vienna,  now  in  London,  informs  us 
that  Mr.  BelPs  machine  did  decidedly  the  most,  and  the  best, 
work.  (See  the  Constitutional^  and  Perthshire  Agricultural  and 
General  Advertiser,  for  Oct.  8.)   An  economical  mode  of  forming 
furrow-drains,  and  of  making  draining  tiles  of  peat,  will  be 
found  in  the   Quaf^terly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  September 
last  (vol.  vii.  p.  244.  and  256.). 

Rural  Architecture  is  making  considerable  progress  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have 
lately  adopted  an  admirable  mode  of  improving  both  cottage  ar- 
chitecture and  cottage  gardening ;  viz.  that  of  offering  premiums 
for  the  neatest  cottages  and  the  best  kept  gardens  ;  and  limiting 
the  competition  to  particular  districts,  and  even,  in  some  instances^ 
to  particular  parishes.  This  mode  of  making  the  competition 
for  premiums  local,  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  all  so- ' 
cieties  the  object  of  which  is  rural  improvement ;  and  it  shows 
the  much  greater  advantages  to  be  derived  from  provincial 
societies  of  every  kind,  than  from  central  societies  alone,  how- 
ever wealthy  and  powerful  the  latter  may  be.  This  is  admirably 
illustrated  both  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  horticultural  societies^ 
and  in  that  of  the  Highland  Society.  What  eflTort  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  for  example,  could  have  produced  the 
results  which  we  see  in  Cornwall,  Jersey,  Yorkshire,  and  a 
hundred  other  places  more  or  less  remote  from  the  metropolis  ? 
The  Highland  Society,  for  several  years,  had  offered  premiutni^ 
for  improvements  in  cottages ;  but,  as  the  competition  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  it  produced  no  result ;  for  a  competitor' 
in  those  places  where  cottage-building  was  in  a  backward  state, 
though  he  might  produce  a  far  better  cottage  than  any  of  those ' 
in  his  vicinity,  might  yet  find  his  cottage  as  far  behind  those  Ih] 

another  district,  as  it  was  in  advance  of  tiiose  around  it.     A  great 
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improvement  in  agriculture,  and  in  rural  matters  generally,  has 
taken  place  in  Scotland  since  the  Highland  Society  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  holding  their  shows  in  different  paits  oFthe  country; 
and  this  has  taken  place  precisely  on  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  that  of  stimulating  locally  one  part  at  a  time,  as  well 
as  in  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  whole  country  at  once. 

7%e  Ikprooement  of  Furniture,  Domestic  Utensils,  and  Clothing 
is  stiU  kept  in  view  by  the  government ;  and  a  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  forming  a  thick  folio  volume^ 
with  illustrative  plates,  has  just  been  published.  A  summary 
of  this  Report  will  be  found  in  the  Architectural  Magazine  ibr 
December  1836.  A  gardener  would  not  expect  to  find  much 
in  this  Report  that  would  be  of  any  direct  use  to  him ;  but  in 
this  he  will  be  mistaken.  In  VoL  III.  p.  250.  of  this  Magazine 
will  be  found  an  article  compiled  by  us  from  a  lecture  given  by 
Mr.  Reinagle  at  the  Royal  Institution,  '^  On  the  Original  Beauty 
of  Lines  and  Forms,"  which  will,  we  think,  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  valuable  to  any  gardener  who  professes 
to  lay  out  grounds.  Now,  in  the  Report  referred  to  (p.  51 — 53.) 
Mr.  Reinagle  has  given  the  essence  of  his  system,  illustrated 
with  figures. 

Railroads.  -^  The  number  of  railroads  and  common  roads,  in 
progress  or  projected,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  wonderful  influence 
on  the  general  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country  for 
many  years  to  come.     The  grand  and  characteristic  effect  of 
railroads  is  that  of  equalisation.      Not  only  will  the  value  of 
landed  property  be  rendered  comparatively  the  same  every  where, 
but  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  each   particular  class  of 
society  will  be  comparatively  i*aised  to  the  same  level.     An  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  completion  of  every  line  of  railroad  will 
be,  the  erection  along  its  margin  of  numerous  villas ;  and  thus 
rural  architecture  and  landscape-gardening  will  be  called  into 
exercise,  and  displayed  to  advantage.     The  prosperity  of  the 
country,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  has  been  promoted 
by  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law ;  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  police  as  a  beneficial  public  measure. 

An  improvement  which,  we  think,  would  be  second  only  to 
that  of  the  railroads,  and  before  them,  as  far  as  gardeners  are 
concerned,  would  be  the  equalisation  of  the  slopes  of  public 
roads ;  a  subject  on  which  we  have  already  said  much  in  difierent 
volumes  of  this  Magazine.  (See  Vol.  VII.  p.  450.,  and  Vol.  XL 
p.  627.)  Were  all  Tiilly  roads  reduced,  so  that  no  part  of  their 
surface  were  steeper  than  the  steepest  parts  of  the  Holyhead 
road,  viz.  one  in  thirty-six,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  three  persons 
to  travel  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  gig,  or  any  two*wheeled 
carriage  with  one  horse,  as  it  is  now  with  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
and  a  couple  of  horses.     This  would  greatly  facilitate  gardeners 
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in  visiting  one  another ;  and  would  enable  many,  who  now  seldom 
leave  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  see  only  those  gardens  which 
they  can  approach  by  stage-coaches,  to  inspect  the  principal 
gardens  throughout  the  country.  This  they  cannot  do  by 
travelling  by  stage-coaches  alone,  because  many  of  the  first-rate 
gardens  are  situated  at  a  distance  (too  far  for  walking)  from 
the  main  roads.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret  the  loss 
which  foreign  gardeners,  who  have  come  over  to  this  country 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  our  gardens,  have  sustained 
from  this  circumstance ;  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  a  person 
may  be  conveyed  fifty  miles  on  a  stage-coach  along  a  main  road, 
for  less  than  he  can  go  five  miles  in  a  post-chaise,  or  in  a  gig,  on 
a  cross  road.  Another  improvement,  which  would  greatly  faci- 
litate the  travelling  of  the  working  classes,  including  both  arti- 
sans and  artists,  would  be  the  removal  of  all  turnpike-gates,  and 
the  taking  off  the  present  heavy  tax  on  stage-coaches  and  gigs, 
and  on  horses  drawing  in  them.  Stage-coaches  and  gigs  are 
the  carriages  of  the  middle  and  working  classes ;  and  by  means 
of  them  nearly  all  the  important  business  of  the  country  is 
transacted.  Let  the  taxes,  therefore,  be  removed  firom  them, 
and  placed  on  the  post-chaises,  and  other  carriages  of  the  wealthy. 
Another  improvement  which  we  should  like  to  see  take  place,  is 
the  increased  stability  of  every  description  of  public  carriages  by 
widening  them,  and  allowing  no  luggage  whatever  to  be  placed 
on  the  roof,  or  even  above  the  level  of  the  axletree.  There 
ought,  also,  to  be  a  law  to  regulate  the  number  of  outside  pas- 
sengers, the  rate  of  driving,  and  the  length  of  stages,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  great  number  of  coach  accidents  which  annually  occur. 
(See  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in  \heScotsmanj  Oct.  12. 
1836.) 

GARDENING  AND  RURAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

In  France^  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a  new  palm-house 
has  been  completed,  and  the  hot-houses  in  that  establish- 
ment generally  hare  b«en  altered  and  improved.  The  new 
variety  of  mulberry,  Jkf6rus  multicaulis  (see  Arboretum  et  Fni" 
ticetum  Britannicum^  art.  ikforus),  has  been  lately  extensively 
propagated  by  the  nurserymen,  both  for  planting  in  France,  and 
for  exportation  to  America  and  other  countries.  The  Maclilra 
has  ripened  fruit  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles ;  and  the  leaves  have 
been  employed  to  feed  the  silkworm  in  the  latter  place.  Young 
plants  of  the  Salisburia  have  been  raised  from  fruit  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpelier.  All  these  facts  will  be 
found  in  detail,  at  more  length,  in  their  appropriate  departments 
in  this  Magazine.  (See  Foreign  Notices,  in  the  table  of  Contents.) 

Holland^  in  consequence  of  the  increased  commerce  in  bulbous 
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ifQOt49  Md:lhe<qniintity  of  melons^  grapes,  and  otlier  fruit  grown 
in.  \\\2^%  eovii^tryy  aod  seat  annually  to  the  London  and  Brigtitpn 
tnarke(t$t  mojs  we  condude^  be  considered  as  prospering  in  a 
lUtt'deouig  point  of  view.  The  celebrated  Botanic  Garden  at 
X4eyden  is  still  carefully  kept  up,  as  appears  by  Professor  Rein- 
.tvardt's  letter,  in  a  future  page. 

,  Jn  Belgium^  we  understand,  few  horticultural  improvements 
are  going  forward;  and  we  regret  much  to  learn  that  the  Botani- 
cal and  Horticultural  Garden  at  Brussels  is  still  suffering  from 
w<aQt  of  funds.  Gardening  seems  rather  in  a  more  prosperous 
/$tate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  where,  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Maddison  informs  us,  a  hall  for  hortici^ltural  exhibitions 
bas  been  erected.  A  valuable  communication  from  Mr.  Mad- 
dison, on  this  subject,  will  appear  in  our  succeeding  Volume. 

Germany.  —  A  number  of  plants,  new  to  the  gardens  of  Vi- 
enna, have  been  sent  thither  from  the  Swan  River,  and  from  the 
/^OUitb  coast  of  New  Holland,  by  Baron  Hugel,  just  returned 
jfrom  a  scientific  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  New  Holland ; 
(gnd  Prince  Metternich's  gardener  has,  also,  introduced  several 
npw  species,  which  he  carried  yi^ith  him  from  England.  (See 
Otto's  Garten-Zeitungf  vol.  iv.  p.  199.)  The  grand  centre  of 
landscape-gardening  and  architectural  improvements,  in  Ger- 
many, continues  to  be  Munich,  where  the  English  garden  has 
recently  undergone  various  changes,  and  an  Ionic  temple  has 
been  raised  on  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mount,  and  finished 
interiorly  with  polychromic,  or  many-coloured,  paintings.  This 
n^w  and  singular  mode  of  interior  finishing  is  at  present  ea- 
.gaging  the  attention  of  architects  throughout  Europe.  It  seems 
a  revival  of  an  art  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  on  and  within 
their  temples,  and  continued  through  the  dark  ages,  by  painting 
the  ceilings  of  cathedrals  and  churches  with  blue,  and  varying 
the  surface  with  golden  stars,  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  figures, 
A0d  also  by  the  stained  glass  of  church  windows,  and  the  illu- 
wiaated  tnissals  of  the  church.  A  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
cess will  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  October, 
1,S,^;  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Inslittition  of  British  ArehitectSy 
vol.  i. ;  and  in  the  Architecturat  Magazine^  vol.  iv.  A  splendid 
]^yi  opuntry  house  has  been  built  by  W.  Von  Maredboltz,  at 
^ilhelmsburg,  near  Brunswick  (see  Architectural  Magazine^ 
vol.  iii^) ;  but  we  have  heard  nothing  respecting  its  gardens. 
^!  The  botanical  garden  at  Berlin  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  i^  Germany.  A  correspondent  (apparently  G.  Bentbam, 
£$q.9.  secretary  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society)  pf  tbe 
,Cfjf\pamon  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  writing,  in  August  last, 
^ays^of  this  garden,  that  it  is,  be  believes,  ^^stiU  the  most  iia- 
portant  in  Germany  in  the  number  of  species,  trees  .excepted, 
in  which  respect  the  Viaina  garden  excels."  "  Californian  plaQts," 
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he  adds,  "thrive  remarkably  well  in  it."  Speaking  of  the  Ham- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  the  same  writer  observes,  that,  "in  poitit 
of  sitaation,  it  is,  neitt  to  Edinburgh,  the  most  beautifal  one  I 
know.  It  occupies  about  sixty  English  acres,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  on  the  old  outer  ramparts  of  the  town,  planted 
with  a  good  deal  of  taste.  The  old  town  ditch  is  here  broad, 
and  the  water  clear.  The  walks  and  plantations  come  down  to 
the  water's  edge ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  bank  is  laid  out 
as  a  promenade,  with  flower-beds,  shrubs,  and  plantations  that 
conceal  all  the  town,  except  the  end  of  a  very  handsome  new 
street,  which,  from  several  parts  of  the  garden,  looks  like  a 
fine  chateau  in  an  extensive  park.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
ancient  rampart  of  Hamburgh  is,  in  the  same  manner,  converted 
into  promenades,  full  of  flower  beds  and  of  flowering  shrubs, 
neatly  kept,  and  perfectly  open  to  the  high  road ;  which  has  a 
beautiful  effect,  especially  near  the  large  lake  called  the  Alster. 
In  a  purely  botanical  point  of  view,  the  garden  is  chiefly  rich  in 
Cape  plants,  introduced  by  M.  Ecklon,  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  Chilian  and  other  new  things,  which  have  been  much 
raised,  of  late,  in  German  gardens ;  several  very  interesting  Cali- 
fornian  plants  from  the  Petersburgh  garden,  and  the  ordinary 
quantum  of  ill-named,  ill-defined  garden  species,  which  infest 
Continental,  and  especially  German,  botanic  gardens.  Amongst 
the  Cape  plants,  the  most  curi<>us  are  the  palms,  introduced  by 
Ecklon,  and  published  by  Professor  Lehmann,  under  the  name 
of  B^katkia.  There  are  six  or  seven  species,  chiefly  in  small 
specimens ;  but,  amongst  those  received  last  December,  there  are 
two  or  three,  above  8  ft.  high,  that  are  now  shooting  leaves 
from  the  top.  There  is  also  a  very  extensive  collection,  lately 
introduced,  of  medicinal  plants.  The  whole  is  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  or  town  of  Hamburgh,  and  is  open  to  the 
public,  nominally,  on  certain  days,  at  certain  hours ;  but,  really, 
all  day,  and  every  day,  without  fee  or  payment.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  arrangement  of  an  active  and  intelligent  curator, 
M.  Ohlendorff,  and  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
professor  of  botany.  Dr.  Lehmann."  {Companion  to  the  Botani-' 
col  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  74.) 

Booth's  Nursery,  at  Floetbeck,  near  Hamburgh,  the  same 
writer  observes,  continues  to  be  the  first  in  Germany,  and  has 
received  extensive  additions  since  I  last  saw  it,  especially  in  the 
houses.  It  contains,  altogether,  105  English  acres  at  Floetbeck, 
and  10  i^dore  at  some  distance.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Bo^th,  that  a  great  part  of  his  commerce  is  now  with 
Americc^.  This  nursery  is,  however,  also  the  great  entrepdt 
of  the  nursery  commerce  between  Germany  and  England. 
[Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

DertmarJcj  Sweden^  and  Norway.  —  A  very  interesting  work 
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has  latdy  been  published  on  Norway,  entitled  the  Journal  of  a 
Residence  there,  by  Mr.  Laing ;  but,  as  the  subject  of  it  belongs 
more  to  agriculture  and  to  general  improvement,  than  to  gar- 
dening, we  shall  pass  it  over,  strongly  recommending  its  perusal, 
as  a  work  Ml  of  practical  information,  and  of  liberal  and  bene- 
volent views.  Some  curious  extracts  from  it,  on  the  subject  of 
the  uses  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  will  be  found  in  our  Arbo- 
return  et  Fruticeitan  Britannicum. 

Russia.  —  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  splendid  palm- 
house  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and 
Dr.  Fischer,  the  director  of  that  garden,  has  been  some  months 
in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  different  modes  of 
construction,  and  of  heating.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Kewley 
is  likely  to  be  employed  for  the  latter  purpose.  A  railroad  is 
forming  from  the  very  centre  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  village 
Tzarskojeselo,  and  continued  to  the  great  park  of  Pawlowzk, 
of  which  details  will  be  found  in  the  Architectural  Magazine. 
An  agricultural  school  has  been  founded  by  the  government  in 
the  province  of  Mohiloff,  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  our 
succeeding  Volume. 

In  Poland,  we  have  been  agreeably  surprised,  during  the  past 
year,  with  the  account  of  Count  Wodzitzcki's  arboretum,  at 
Cracow,  which  has  been  established  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  of  which  details  will  be  found  in  our  succeeding  Volume. 

From  Switzerland  we  have  received  some  notices  of  remark* 
able  trees  by  Mr.  Strutt,  the  eminent  artist,  who  lately  resided 
there;  and  we  learn  from  other  sources,  that  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Geneva  is  in  its  usual  state.  The  paper  by  M. 
Adolphe  De  CandoUe,  on  the  ligneous  flora  of  Switzerland, 
given  in  this  Volume,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

From  Italy  we  have  received  some  most  interesting  communi- 
cations, from  our  highly  scientific  and  intelligent  correspondent, 
Signor  G.  Manetti,  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heads.  There  can  be  no  question  that  gardening  is  in  a  pros- 
perous state  in  Lombardy.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  we  are 
informed  by  an  English  gentleman,  who  has  resided  there  many 
years,  that  very  great  general  improvement  has  taken  place,  in 
consequence  of  excellent  Macadamised  roads  having  been  formed 
all  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  now  practicable^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  live  in  a  country  house  apart  from 
a  village  or  a  town ;  which  was  not  the  case  till  these  roads  were 
formed,  and  the  banditti  either  employed  on  them,  or  deterred 
from  pursuing  their  avocations,  by  the  facility  these  roads  afibrd 
of  detection.  It  is  diflicult  for  a  native  of  Britain,  in  the  present 
day,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  great  additional  comfort  which  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  to  the  owners  of  property  in  the  south 
'>f  Italy.     From  Signor  Manetti  we  have  received,  this  autumn, 
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a  quantity  of  seeds  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  whidi  we  have 
distributed ;  and,  if  they  should  vegetate,  and  plants  should  be 
raised  from  them,  there  will  doubtless  be  found  among  them 
the  female,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  introduced ;  the  Earl 
of  Rochford,  in  1758,  having  only  brought  over  cuttings  of  the 
male  plant. 

On  the  State  of  Gardening  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe,  we  have  nothing  to  state.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  at 
Gibraltar  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Andrew  Heron  of 
Bargally,  as  noticed  in  a  future  page,  imbued  with  the  same 
taste  as  that  eminent  botanist  and  horticulturist,  and  cultivating 
there  ^^  florists'  flowers,"  pelargoniums,  and  other  Cape  shrubs, 
with  the  plantain  of  the  tropics,  and  the  raspberry  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  all  in  the  same  garden. 

From  Africa  and  Asia  we  are  without  gardening  news  ;  unless 
it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  head,  that  plants,  in 
boxes  covered  with  glass,  and  hermetically  closed,  have  arrived 
safely,  with  all  the  plants  alive,  at  Calcutta,  from  London ;  and 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  London,  from  Dr.  Waliich,  at  Calcutta. 
(See  p.  263.)  The  discovery  of  the  tea  plant  in  Assam,  in  great 
abundance,  was  announced  in  our  preceding  Volume ;  and,  as 
we  have  since  learned  that  this  immense  tract  of  country 
abounds  in  botanical  riches,  we  hope  it  may  be  found  to  con^ 
tain  many  plants  which  are  likely  to  prove  hardy,  or  half-hardy, 
in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

In  North  America,  gardening,  in  common  with  every  other 
description  of  rural  improvement,  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Two  magazines,  exclusively  devoted  to  gardening,  are  published, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  the  other  at  Boston ;  and,  as  we  believe 
they  have  both  reached  a  second  volume,  we  may  consider  them 
as  established.  In  these  magazines,  accounts  are  given  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  country  seats  of  several  men  of 
wealth,  and  of  various  extensive  ranges  of  glass,  heated  by  hot 
water;  and  including  all  the  modern  European  improvements. 
We  refer  to  the  other  articles  headed  North  America,  under 
our  Foreign  Notices. 

From  the  British  West  India  Islands  a  new  orchideous  plant  is^ 
occasionally  received ;  but  we  have  had  no  accounts  lately  of  the 
progress  of  garden  cultivation  in  that  quarter ;  though,  bappiiyy^ 
the  new  law  respecting  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  said 
to  work  well. 

From  South  America  Mr.  Matthews  continues  to  send  home 
splendid  specimens ;  and  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London; 
have  lately  sent  to  Mexico  a  zealous  young  naturalist,  M.  Hart- 
weg,  who  will  probably  penetrate  into  Columbia.  Engravings 
of  some  new   species  of  pines  and  firs,  brought  from  Brazil 
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and  Mexico  by  Dr.  Coulter,  are  about  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Lambert. 

Australia  has  lost  the  curator  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Garden, 
Mr.  Richard  Cunningham ;  and  a  notice  of  the  distressing  man- 
ner in  which  he  met  his  death  will  be  found  in  a  preceding 
page*  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
has  been  appointed  his  successor,  and  sailed  from  London  in  Octo- 
ber last.  From  the  new  colony  established  in  Southern  Australia 
much  is  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  concentration;  by  which  means,  in  a  very  short  period, 
a  distant  colony  may  be  made  to  unite  all  the  essential  advan- 
tages of  an  old  country  with  those  of  a  new  one.  I'his  prin- 
ciple consists  in  government  assuming  the  proprietorship  of  the 
land,  and  allowing  no  person  to  settle  who  does  not  become  a 
purchaser,  or  an  occupier  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  show  that  he 
has  sufficient  capital  to  bring  what  he  purchases  or  hires  into 
proper  cultivation.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  application 
of  this  principle  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  estates,  all  lying  near  together,  and  within  an  easy 
distance  of  a  town  occupied  by  tradesmen  and  labourers,  who 
will  supply  the  wants  of  the  agriculturists,  in  return  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  their  farms.  In  such  a  colony,  it  will  be 
long  before  there  can  be  any  overgrown  estates ;  and  it  may 
probably  grow  up  a  second  Norway,  where  every  head  of  a 
family,  among  the  rural  population,  is  an  owner  of  land,  which 
he  cultivates  himself.  A  number  of  portable  houses,  such  as 
those  figured  and  described  in  our  Enci/clopadia  of  Cottage^ 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,  p.  £51.;  a  portable  school  and 
church ;  and  a  portable  banking-house,  of  two  stories;  have  been 
constructed  in  London,  and  sent  out  to  this  colony,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  first  settlers.  Mr.  Allen,  an  early  corre- 
spondent of  this  Magazine,  has  gone  out  as  a  nurseryman  and 
garden  architect ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  South  Aus- 
tralian newspaper,  one  of  his  advertisements,  offering  bis  ser- 
vices in  laying  out  and  planting  small  gardens.  From  the  lati- 
tude of  Southern  Australia,  we  should  expect  the  climate  to  be 
more  analogous  to  that  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  than  to  that  of 
Sydney ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  will  be  found  better  adapted 
for  the  health  of  British  emigrants,  and  for  the  growth  of  Bri- 
tish productions.  The  great  article  of  export  from  Australia 
to  Europe  continues  to  be  wool ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  cotton  and  silk  will  be  added. 
Wine  and  oil  may,  doubtless,  be  produced  there  in  suffici^t 
abundance  for  home  consumption,  if  not  for  exportation. 
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AtiT.  II.  Pomological  Notices i  or^  Notices  ofn/^  FruUsf  fokich  have 
been  proved^  during  the  past  Year^  to  deserve  general  Cultivation  in 
British  Gardens.  By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  Fruit-Gardener  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

That  the  selections  of  fruits  which  have  been  already  put>- 
lished  include  too  great  a  number  of  varieties,  is  a  fact  to  which 
most  cultivators  will,  I  believe,  readily  assent;  still  I  consider,  that 
although  they  were  divested  of  every  objectionable  superfluity,  yet 
they  would  not  be  in  that  perfect  state  to  which  they  will  doubtless 
be  ultimately  brought  by  the  progressive  advancement  of  horti- 
culture. If  such  reduction  were  now  made,  there  would  either 
be  blanks  in  the  supply  for  some  periods  of  the  season,  or  culti- 
vators would  be  limited  occasionally  to  a  variety  which,  in  many 
situations,  would  not  be  suitable.  No  new  varieties  should, 
however,  be  brought  into  notice,  unless  they  possess  fair  claims 
to  superiority  in  regard  to  the  following  particulars :  first,  in*- 
trinsic  value,  or  richness  of  flavour;  secondly,  productiveness; 
thirdly,  hardiness ;  fourthly,  season  of  ripening.  Flavour  is  the 
first  and  greatest  consideration;  and,  accordingly,  no  varieties 
are  intended  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  following  notices, 
unless  they  possess  a  good  share  of  merit  in  this  respect,  what^ 
ever  their  other  properties  may  be. 

The  season  has  been  unfavourable  for  fruits  in  general*  The 
spring  was  very  cold,  and  even  frosty,  about  the  time  of  bios* 
soming,  although  this  was  considerably  later  than  usual ;  and 
many  of  the  strongest  blossoms,  from  being  the  most  forward^ 
were  cut  off!  Such  of  the  rudiments  as  escaped  were  brought 
on  tolerably  well  during  the  short  period  that  could  be  termed 
summer  weather.  There  was,  however,  a  great  want  of  sunshine 
from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September,  and  the  nights 
were  frequently  unusually  cold;  so  that  the  ripening  was  imperfect. 

Of  the  hitherto  unknown  sorts  that  have  this  year  fruited,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  many  have  proved  of  infe* 
rior  quality ;  others  so  little  above  mediocrity,  as  to  render  them 
unworthy  of  recommendation,  whilst  there  are  already  so  many 
superior  ones  known ;  and  a  considerable  number  have  proved 
synonymous.  The  merits  of  part  of  the  production,  of  course^ 
remain  to  be  decided. 

The  pears  form  the  only  class  in  which  anything  of  sufficient 
interest  for  noticing  has  been  discovered* 

Fitigal's  Pear,  or  Ellaririoch,  is  a  hardy  variety,  obtained 
from  Inverness,  and  is  said  to  succeed  better  thiui  any  other  ia 
the  Isle  of  Skye ;  in  which,  or  in  some  of  the  adjoining  isles, 
the  original  tree  was  found.  The  fruit,  from  a  standard,  is  large; 
ripening  about  the  same  time  as  Williams's  bon  Chretien,  to 
which  it  is  considered  preferable.  It  is  the  only  pear  from 
Scotland  that  I  would  recommend. 
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The  Marie-Louise  Neuoe  is  a  middle-sized  pear,  of  a  totally 
different  shape  from  the  Marie- Louise,  being  roundish^  or  ber- 

K mot-shaped.  In  flavour,  it  much  resembles  that  of  the  Marie- 
mise ;  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it.  It  ripens  about  the 
same  time,  or  rather  later. 

King  Edvoard*s  Pear^  from  a  standard,  is  very  large,  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome ;  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  of  a  bright  red 
next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  melting,  and  very  good,  but  has  the 
&ult  of  soon  turning  mealy.  Ripens  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. 

The  Eyewood  Pear  is  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  new  varieties.  It 
resembles  the  crassane,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour ;  but  it 
has  an  important  constitutional  difierence,  for  it  bears  well  as 
a  standard ;  whereas  the  crassane  will  not,  to  any  perfection. 
Mr.  Knight's  pears  are  still  hardier  than  the  Belgian  varieties, 
with  which,  as  they  are  now  becoming  in  a  fruiting  state,  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
The  result,  so  far,  inclines  me  strongly  to  recommend  them 
for  general  cultivation;  and  more  especially  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be 
mentioned,  not  unacceptably,  as  a  selection  to  proceed  with  in 
the  mean  time,  until  another  season  shall  have  afibrded  addi- 
tional proofs  of  the  relative  excellence  of  numerous  others, 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
above-mentioned  patron  of  horticulture :  — 

Althorp  crassane,  Oct.,  Nov. ;  Belmont,  beginning  Nov. ; 
Brougham,  Nov. ;  Croft  Castle,  Oct. ;  Dunmore,  Sept,  Oct. ; 
Broom  Park,  Jan. ;  Rouse  Lench,  Jan. ;  Pengethley,  Feb., 
Mar. ;  monarch,  Dec,  Jan. ;  March  bergamot,  March  or  later. 

Among  those  which  have  proved  synonymous,  there  is  one 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  enquiries  —  the  beurr^ 
Spence.  This  name  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  to  belong  to 
any  distinct  sort  in  this  garden.  The  beurr6  de  Capiaumont, 
and  beurr6  Diel,  have  been  so  called ;  and,  last  summer,  the 
sort  with  the  above  name,  received  from  your  garden  at  Bays- 
water,  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  beurr^  de  Mons.  This 
pear  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  beurr6,  being  rather  a  crisp 
juicy  pear,  and  not  so  high-flavoured  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  that 
it  is  the  kind  so  highly  prized  by  Van  Mons.  Perhaps  your 
correspondent  M.  De  Wael  of  Antwerp  could  give  some  inte- 
resting information  in  regard  to  this  and  others  of  the  Belgian 
varieties* 

CA  large  eating  pear  has,  this  autumn,  been  brought  into  notice 
by  Mr.  Willmott  of  Isleworth,  as  Willmott's  new  pear ;  and 
a  lithograph  of  it  is  about  to  be  put  into  circulation.  Having  seen 
a  specimen  of  the  fruit  in  Mr.  Forrest's  shop-window  at  Ken-* 
sington,  we  made  enquiries  respecting  its  origin ;  and  Mr.  For- 
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rest  informs  us,  that  "  the  only  account  Mr.  Willmott  can  give 
of  his  new  pear  is,  that,  about  ten  years  ago,  his  foreman, 
Campbell,  brought  a  cutting,  but  he  docs  not  know  whence; 
and  it  was  grafted  on  the  Napoleon  pear;  and  this  new  pear  is 
the  produce  of  the  graft."  — R.  F.    Oct.  2.  1836. 

Having,  previously  to  receiving  this  information,  directed  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  specimen  of  this  pear  in 
Mr.  Forrest's  window,  he  sent  us  the  following  remarks :  — ] 

"  I  have  not  sufficient  information  respecting  Willmott's 
new  pear,  exhibiting  in  Mr.  Forrest's  window  at  Kensington.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  the 
French.  That  sort  will  probably  be  soon  obtained  from  Paris, 
and  the  identity  will  then  be  better  determined." 

[In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  that  this  pear,  of  the  real  merits 
of  which  very  little  is  known,  will  not  be  introduced  into  col- 
lections under  any  fixed  name,  till  its  real  one  is  ascertained. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Forrest  will  take  particular  care  not 
to  be  instrumental  in  doing  this ;  because  one  of  the  points  that  he 
professes  particularly  to  attend  to  is,  to  use  no  names,  in  sending 
out  plants,  without  giving  their  legitimate  authorities.  Whoever 
originates  a  new  fruit  from  seed,  imports  a  foreign  one,  or  (as 
in  the  case  before  us)  revives  an  old  one,  ought,  in  our  opinion, 
previously  to  bringing  it  before  the  public,  to  submit  it  to  Mr. 
Thompson  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  order  that 
its  merits  may  be  determined  by  him;  and,  also,  whether  it  is 
j-eally  new  or  not.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  to  the  horticulture  of  this  country,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  order  in  nomencla- 
ture ;  but  to  Mr.  Thompson,  as  having  a  far  greater  knowledge 
of  fruits,  than  any  other  man  in  Britain,  indeed,  we  might  say 
in  Europe,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring.  -—  CondJ} 


Art.  III.     Olitorial  Notices  ;  or.  Notices  of  new  Culinary  Vegetables 
deserving  of  general  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens. 

The  sources  of  information  to  which  we  have  had  recourse, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  draw  up  this  article,  are  various ;  but 
our  main  reliance  has  been  on  Mr.  Charlwood.  As  clerk  of 
Covent  Garden  Market  (an  ofHce  which  he  has  filled  for  several 
years),  Mr.  Charlwood  is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
principal  market-gardeners  and  fruit-growers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  and  three  times  every  week  thi*oughout 
the  year  it  becomes  his  duty  to  inspect  their  productions.  Mr. 
Charlwood  informs  us,  that  iio  perfectly  new  culinary  vegetable 
or  fruit  has  been  introduced  into  Covent  Garden  Market  during 
the  past  year ;  or,  as  far  as  be  knows,  into  private  gardens.  We 
may  here  observe,  that  it  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  more 
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injorv  may  be  done,  both  to  the  gi*owers  of  fraits  and  vegtstables 
for  the  DdRrket,  and  to  the  private  gardener  and  his  employer, 
by  recommending  new  articles  that  have  little  merit  but  their 
novelty,  than  by  saying  nothing  on  the  subject.  We  are  aware 
of  the  ardent  thirst  for  novelties-  of  every  kind,  more  especially 
among  those  who  are  only  novices  in  any  particular  taste ;  never- 
theless, we  have  always  acted  on  the  principle  of  recommendiog 
nothing  that  we  did  not  feel  perfectly  confident  was  decidedly  of 
superior  merit  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  previously  in  cultivation. 
If  this  determination  on  our  part  should  render  our  olitorial 
notices  rather  meagre,  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  in  the  stale  of 
the  art.  The  truth  is,  the  nurseryman's  catalogues,  like  the 
botanical  catalogues,  are  already  much  too  long ;  the  same  thing 
bdng  introduced  under  many  different  names,  without  its  being 
indicated  which  of  these  are  mere  synonymes.  The  London 
Horticultural  Society  has  made  some  progress  towards  the  cor- 
rection of  this  evil,  as  far  as  respects  culinary  vegetables  and 
fruits ;  and  we  have  attempted  it,  as  far  as  respects  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  our  Arboretum  et  Fruttcetum  Britanntcum,  Neverthe-^ 
less,  as  new  culinary  vegetables  are  every  now  and  then  coming 
into  notice,  either  originated  in  this  country,  or  introduced  from 
abroad,  the  labours  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  examining 
them,  and  laying  their  results  before  the  public,  would  require 
to  be  perpetual.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
kitchen-garden  department  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
had  been  neglected  for  several  years,  is  about  to  be  revived. 
We  are  certain  that  this  news  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by 
a  number  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Charlwood  has  marked  a  few  articles  in  his  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1837,  which  he  thinks  deserve  to  be  better  known,  or  brought 
more  into  notice  ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  place  the  names  of 
these  articles,  and  of  some  others,  before  our  readers,  following 
the  same  arrangement  as  that  given  in  the  catalogue  of  culinary 
vegetables  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardenings  and  in  the  article 
Covent  Garden  Market,  in  this  Magazine. 

Cabbage  Tribe.  —  Knight's  early  dwarf  cabbage  is  a  very 
eariy  variety,  which  has  Ifcen  brought  to  market  since  1835,  and 
seems  to  deserve  to  take  the  place  of  the  early  York.  The 
Braganza  cabbage  is  entirely  a  cabbage  of  luxury,  requiring 
fully  as  much  care  as  the  summer  cauliflower ;  but  it  is  a  most 
delicious  vegetable  when  well  grown. 

Legumes.  —  The  tall  green  Knight's  marrow  pea  is  one  of  the 
best  where  there  is  abundance  of  room.  If  sown  in  rows  12  ft. 
apart,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  different  crops,  such 
as  turnips,  cauliflower,  &c.,  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of 
peas ;  and,  if  sown  in  rows  at  the  same  distance,  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west,  those  crops  may  be  sown  or  planted  between 
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the  rows  which,  in  summer,  require  the  shade;  as  spinach,  lettuce, 
small  salading,  &c«  The  nonsuch,  or  Woodford  marrow,  and 
the  new  grotto  marrow,  are  good  varieties ;  and  the  dwarf  green 
Knight's  marrow  is  held  in  much  estimation. 

Tubers  and  Boots,  —  Mr.  Charlwood  remarks  that  salsify, 
scorzonera,  and  skirret  are  not  nearly  so  much  cultivated  as 
they  used  to  be ;  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  because  they 
make  excellent  side  dishes  and  stews  in  the  winter  season,  when 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  vegetables  are  in  many  places  scarce, 
on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  With  respect  to 
potatoes,  the  quality  of  that  tuber  seems  to  depend  much  more 
on  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  than  on  the  variety 
cultivated.  We  have  never  yet  tasted  any  potatoes,  either  of 
Scotch,  Irish,  or  English  growth,  equal  to  those  that  are  grown 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Prescot,  in  Lancashire ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  London  market. 
A  dry  soil  and  a  moist  climate  seem  essential  in  bringing  the 
potato  to  perfection,  either  in  point  of  size  or  flavour ;  for  which 
reason,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Spain  and  Italy,  little  is 
to  be  expected  from  them,  except  when  grown  on  the  moun* 
tains. 

{To  he  continued,') 


Art.  IV.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  horticultural  societies  of 
the  present  year  is,  the  increasing  attention  which  has  been 
paid  throughout  the  country  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  poor. 
The  produce  of  the  cottagers'  gardens  has  been  generally  ad- 
mired ;  and  the  influence  which  these  exhibitions  are  likely  to 
have  on  the  condition  of  the  cottager  is  most  important,  and 
demands  the  serious  attention  of  every  person  who  wishes  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  poorer  compatriots.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  the  rich  sympathising  with  the  poor,  as  in  nature  and 
reason  they  ought  to  do ;  and  this  must,  in  the  end,  lead  to  the 
moral  and  inteflectual  elevation  of  the  former.  We  are  happy 
to  see  several  gentlemen  giving  up  the  prizes  they  have  obtained 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  society ;  and  others  giving  them  to 
the  fund  for  cottagers*  prizes. 

Mr.  Niven  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  has  thrown  out 
the  following  very  judicious  suggestions  :  —  "  That  all  plants, 
fruits,  or  flowers  exhibited  should  be  correctly  named^  or,  if  not 
so,  disqualified  for  competition ;  that  a  prize,  or  prizes,  might 
be  awarded  for  the  encouragement  of  botanical  science^  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  education  of  every  practical  man."  In 
a  preceding  page,  we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  offering  prizes 
for  the  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
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general  distribution  of  those  valuable  and  beautiful  old  and  neg- 
lected, or  new  and  comparatively  unknown,  species  and  varieties, 
which,  at  present,  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Several  new   societies,  which   have  been  originated  during 
the  past  year,  in  the  following  notices  are  distinguished  by  a  *• 

Bbrkshtre.  —  Royal  Berkshire  Hortintitural  Sociefy,  —  June  15.  TMs 
Societv  held  its  first  fete  and  second  show  at  Walhngford,  ha.  the  casdi 
grounds  of  W.  6.  Blackstone,  Esq. ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Oxford  commemoration  happening  upon  the  same  day,  the 
company  was  exceedingly  numerous.  Six  of  the  Society's  marquees  ^bnA 
tents  were  pitched  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds;  and  the  one  in  which  the 
show  was  held  was  heautifiilly  decorated  with  the  choicest  exotics  from  thft 
conservatories  of  W.  S.  Blad(stone,  Edward  Wells,  J.  K.  Hedges  (one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries),  W.  J.  Clarke,  Esqrs. ;  Mr.  Brown  of  Slou^,  and 
Mr.  Sutton  of  Reading ;  and  the  prize  flowers.  In  the  minor  tents,  kes  and 
other  refreshments  were  provided  for  the  company.  The  scene,  altogether, 
was  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  |ave  nmversal 
sadsfection.  No  comparison  can  he  instituted  between  this  method  of 
holding  horticultural  shows,  and  that  which  is  confined  to  a  narrow  crowded 
room.  Mr.  Blackstone  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Society,  and  the 
town  at  large,  for  the  accommodation  he  has  so  liberally  afforded.  A  mi^iik> 
ficent  bouquet,  formed  of  the  choicest  of  the  prize  flowers,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Blackstone  for  presentation  to  the  Queen,  at  the  drawingroom  on  the 
following  day  ;  and  another,  collected  from  the  cottagers'  prizes,  to  be  pr&* 
sented  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  {Macdesfieid  Courier^ 
July  9.) 

*  Hungerfbrd  Dahlia  Society,  —  Oct,  9.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  flowers'; 
and  the  room  was  very  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens,  intermixed  with 
dahlias  of  difierent  colours,  including  several  pretty  devices  of  the  crowiv 
stars,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  devices,  was  the  figure  of  a  Mexican  chie£ 
formed  of  dahlia  blooms  of  every  different  shade,  made  by  Mr.  Sparry  of 
Hungerford,  and  which  was  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Hillier  of  MarlborOi^ 
exhibited  a  pretty  collection  of  pansies ;  and  Mr.  J.  Kington  of  Corsham,  two 
beautiful  stands  of  seedling  and  other  dahlias,  not  for  competition.  (^SaliAmy 
Herald,  Oct.  15.) 

Cambridgeshire.  —  The  Cambridgeshire  Hortictdiural  Society.  -—  March  23. 
This  show  was  distinguished  by  the  adoption,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  gnavd 
fence  placed  round  the  plants,  and  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  ^allerjb 
Mr.  Newman  exhibited  some  apples  ^scarlet  nonpareil,  royal  pearmam,  and 
Norrington  wonder'J  preserved  from  last  year ;  and  Mr.  Widnall  and  M5 
-dearie,  some  beautiml  hyacinths.  (Huntingdon  Gazette,  April  2.) 

*  Cheshire.  — -  Aldersley  Floral  Society.'^  July  2.  The  most  soccessiitl 
competitor  for  pinks  and  roses  was  Mr.  Hammond ;  and  for  raauiiculuaec 
Mr.  Massey.  (Macclesfield  Cowriery  July  9.)  < 

Cornwall.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall,  ^-June  3.  Of  frui^ 
the  quantity  exhibited  was  very  small :  the  pines  and  grapes,  however*  which 
ebtttmed  the  prizes,  were  of  very  superior  quality;  and  it  afforded  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  find  that  the  first  nyedals  oSksmsA 
foy  them  should  have  been  awarded  to  its  founder,  J.  Vivian^  Esq.,  of  Pen^ 
calenick.  There  was  a  dish  of  very  fine  strawberries  firom  the  earden  of 
Mr.  Stephens  of  Penryn,  who  has  for  the  third  year  carried  off  this  prizes 
The  pelargoniums  were  unusuallv  fine,  and  a  great  many  new  varieties  were 
exhibited;  and  the  calceolarias,  from  die  coUecttoa  of  B.  &unpson,  Esq.*  (^ 
^Tullimaar,  attracted  universal  admiration.  The  new  seedlings  were  fin^y 
formed,  and  of  excellent  colours. 
i  .  Afber  the  prizea  had  been  decided,  Mr«  Viviaii  addxessed  the  meei^l^  a^ 
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some  length;  and,  among  other  topics,  remarked  that  Dr.  Wallich,  who  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Society,  and  had  forwarded  to  it,  during  the  past 
year,  a  great  variety  of  seeds  from  India,  was  desirous  of  receiving  some  roots 
and  seeds  of  the  Dahlia,  the  Maranta,  or  Calathea  zebrina,  and  the  CkimsL 
viridifiora.  He  also  wished  to  get  some  seeds  of  South  American  plants ; 
but  for  these,  he  believed,  they  must  be  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
packets.  He  (Dr.  Wallich)  would  be  glad  as  well  to  have  some  seeds  of 
grapes,  oranges,  limes,  and  lemons ;  and  the  Society  would  be  able,  he  hoped, 
to  show  Dr.  Wallich  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  his  request.  With 
regard  to  the  indigenous  botany  of  Cornwall,  the  first  collection  was  sent  by 
Mrs.  Grylls  of  Cardingham  ;  the  most  interesting  plant  in  which  was  Botry- 
chium  Lun^ria,  which,  if  not  an  addition  to  the  Cornish  flora,  is,  at  leasts 
extremely  rare  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  although  we  know  it  is  common 
in  the  northern  counties  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  second 
collection,  sent  by  Mr.  William  Lobb,  comprised  dried  specimens  of  those 
plants  wanted  for  the  hortus  siccus  of  the  Society.  Besides  the  above, 
there  was  a  splendid  collection  of  specimens  of  mosses*  also  from  Mr.  Lobb, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  collected  and  arranged  with  great  care. 

Mr.  Vivian  concluded  by  saying  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  cott^eera. 
The  improvement  of  their  condition  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Society;  and,  therefore,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  state  that,  by  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  Society,  many  local  cottagers'  societies  had 
been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  county ;  and  he  had  reason  to  hope  that 
others  would  soon  be  established.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  cottagers  had 
gone  on  increasing  and  improving  every  year. 

The  only  nurseryman  who  exhibited  was  Mr.  Pontey  of  Plymouth,  who 
displayed  about  20  varieties  of  Petiinia,  100  of  heartsease,  and  numeroua 
pelargoniiims,  roses,  and  ericas.   (  West  Briton,  June  10.) 

Jtiltf  22.  From  the  great  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  preceding  week,  the  show  of  flowers  was  very  small,  and  there  was 
only  one  dish  of  peaches ;  but  the  pines  and  grapes,  and  the  small  fruits,  were 
very  fine,  particularly  the  Naples  black  currant,  which,  for  size  and  flavour, 
is  far  superior  to  the  common,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  gardeners. 
The  vegetables  were  very  much  admired;  amongst  them  was  a  sample  of 
the  Chenop6dium  Quinoa,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  an  account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  X.  p.  588.  Afler  dinner,  the  secretary  begged 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  company  to  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
firom  Mr.  Booth,  gardener,  of  Carclew,  respecting  the  subscription  for  erection 
a  monument  to  poor  Douglas;  when  the  sum  of  2/.  I2s,  6d.  was  subscribed. 
At  the  dinner,  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  quinoa  were  served  up,  dressed  as 
spinach,  and  were  very  much  admired.  {Cornwall  Royal  Gazette,  July  29.) 

Sept,  27.  The  grand  stand  for  flowers  and  plants  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  was  well  filled  with  beautiful  specimens.  One  side  was  set 
apart  for  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  the  other  was  appro- 
priated to  nurserymen's  flowers,  of  which  there  was  a  brilliant  display  nrom 
Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Pontey  and  Mr.  Rendle  of  Plymouth,  and  Mr,  Fox 
of  Penzance  ;  while  the  end  opposite  the  chair  was  crowded  with  excellent 
samples  of  showy  flowers,  and  the  more  important,  because  the  most  useful, 
fruit  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  cottager. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Sir  C.  Lemon  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  great  variety  of  the  plants  exhibited  : —  Sir  Charles  *'  b^ged  particularly 
to  notice  the  purple-fruited  guava,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  as  new 
and  interesting;  and  two  beautiful  pines,  contributed  to  the  dessert,  though 
not  exhibited  for  a  prize,  from  Mr.  M.  Williams.  The  grapes,  also,  were  of  a 
very  superior  character.  Among  the  vegetables  he  wished  particularly  to 
direct  attention  to  the  quinoa,  which  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  be  as  valuable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  America  as  the  rice  is  to. the  inhak^ants  of 
India.  He  was  cultivating  it ;  and,  though  unable  to  state  the  probable 
produce  per  acre,  the  specimen  he  held  in  his  hand  proved  how  meAy  its 
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seed  was  produced ;  and«  even  its  unripe  state,  it  contained  a  large  prc^rtion 
of  farinaceous  matter.  He  also  noticed  the  Pomeranian  cabbage,  and  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbage,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  value  of  which,  for 
general  cultivation,  would  doubtless  soon  be  ascertained,  as  it  appeared  that 
they  were  cultivated  by  more  than  one  exhibiter.  Among  the  flowers  the 
most  interesting  was  the  Cattleya  Loddig^sit,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Fox ;  a  beautiml  plant,  in  a  particularly  healthy  state.  By  the  same  gentle- 
man a  very  interesting  group  of  plants  was  exhibited,  raised  from  exotic  seed, 
some  of  it  sent  by  Dr.  Waluch  to  the  Society.  Among  them  was  the  Indism 
tamarind,  a  beautiful  plant,  of  mcefvl  foliage  ;  and  two  species  of  Anona,  one 
of  them  the  celebrated  Cherimoiia,  A  plant  of  that  rare  and  beautiful  passion 
flower,  the  Passiflora  kermesina,  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Phillpotts. 
Of  the  cottagers'  productions,  and  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place 
amongst  them,  it  was  difficult  to  speak  in  too  hi^h  terms :  many  of  those 
exhibited  might  vie  with  those  of  their  more  wealuiy  neighbours,  in  reject 
of  cultivation  and  of  goodness  of  qualitv,  proving  that  the  importance  oi 

Otbe  best  seed  was  appreciated  by  them.  He  had  also  to  notice  that 
chard  Davey  had  presented  the  Society  with  a  collection  of  300  plants, 
for  thdr  general  herbanum,  from  Switzeriand.  Miss  Fox  had  presented  a 
group  of  hchens,  indi^nous  to  Cornwall,  peculiar  for  their  dying  properties ; 
m  connexion  with  wmch,  he  must  mention  the  interesting  fact,  first  noticed 
by  that  lady,  that  the  colour  of  the  dye  was  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  lichen  grew.  With  regard  to  the  indigenous  plants,  Mrs.  Grylls, 
Miss  Rodd,  Miss  Warren,  and  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  had  made  some  valuable  dis- 
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After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  finished,  a  splendid  dejeuner  was 
served,  which  was  partaken  of,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen  [an  example  which  we  think  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  other 
societies].  {West  Briton  and  Cornwall  Advertiser^  '^^P^*  ^^*) 

♦  Gwennap  Cottage  Gardening  Society. — July  26.  This  was  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Society ;  and  a  more  satisfactory  exhibition  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 
The  room  was  decorated  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  Many  beautiful  speci- 
mens  of  stove  and  other  choice  plants  were  supplied  by  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  from  the 
cottagers'  gardens,  gave  ample  promise  of  the  future  success  of  the  Society, 
At  two  o'clock,  on  the  motion  of  Michael  Williams,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Joho 
Paul,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts  took  the  chair.  The  Rev.  gentleman,  after 
congratulating  the  meeting  on  the  complete  success  of  the  experiment  that 
had  been  made  in  the  formation  of  this  Society,  alluded,  in  feeling  terms,  to 
the  advantages  which  must  ever  accrue  to  the  cottager  himself,  as  well  as  to 
his  family  and  neighbours,  from  the  encouragement  of  industrious  and  sober 
habits.  At  four  o'clock,  the  numerous  company  adjourned  to  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  vicarage,  where  another  equally  gratifying  scene  awaited  them.  The 
children  of  the  church  Sunday-schools,  upwards  of  500  in  number,  with  their 
teachers  (having  previously  been  admitted  to  view  the  exhibition),  were  plen- 
tifully regaled  with  tea  and  cake;  and  their  orderly  and  becoming  demeanour 
was  extremely  creditable  to  themselves  and  their  instructors.  An  excellent 
band  attended,  and  enlivened  the  scene  by  their  performances.  The  day  was 
eoncluded  by  the  ''Evening  Hymn"  being  sung  by  the  assembled  children^ 
assisted  by  the  church  choir :  the  effect  of  their  united  voices  in  the  open  air  was 
calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings  in  every  breast.  The  whole  passed 
off  with  the  utmost  harmony;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
bldest  parishioners,  that  a  day  so  marked  by  unanimity  and  good  feeling  had 
never  been  witnessed  within  their  recollection.  (Cornwall  Royal  Gaxettc. 
July  29.) 

*  The  Western  Cottagers'  Gardening  Society.  —  Sept  22.  The  first  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  Penzance.  The  show  of  fruit,  vegetables,  &c., 
was  remarkably  fine,  especially  on  the  cottagers'  tables,  and  it  was  most  gratify- 
ing to  observe  such  a  display  of  the  firuits  of  the  cottagers'  labour  and  iuiuistry  ^ 
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as,  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  meeting  was  necessarily  determined 
on,  and  the  short  time  aiibrded  for  circulating  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
its  views  and  intentions  could  have  been  little  known  in  the  neighbouring  and 
more  distant  parishes.  The  show  of  flowers  was  equally  attractive,  and  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  support  which  the  private  gardens  of  the  neighbour- 
pood  afforded,  aided  by  the  kind  assistance  of  some  ladies,  who  took  a  deep 
tiiterest  in  the  arrangements  of  the  day.  It  is  due  to  the  market-gardeners 
generally,  to  notice  die  readiness  with  which  they  have  forwarded  the  objects 
of  die  Society ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  more  especially,  claims  our  mention ;  in  the 
first  place,  for  his  liberality  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  individual  exertions  he  has  made  in  promoting  its  views  from  its  first 
formation.  The  chair  was  taken  at  half-past  two,  by  John  Scobell,  Esq.,  of 
Kancealveme,  who  briefly  adverted  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  the  great  good  which  had  been  produced  by  the  formation  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  different  parts  of  the  county.  (West  Briion,  Sept.  30.) 

l\werdreath  Rural  Gardening  Society,  —  The  show  of  fruit,  &c.,  was  par- 
ticuMirly  fine,  more  especially  on  the  cottagers'  table,  which  far  exceeded  any 
former  year,  and  proves  tnat  a  spirit  of  innocent  ambition  and  harmless 
rtvahy  is  spreading  among  the  labouring  classes  who  are  within  the  reach  of 
this  Society.  Among  the  list  of  prizes  we  find  one  for  the  cottager  whose 
rental  does  not  exceed  6/.  lOf.  per  annum,  for  the  neatest  and  best-stocked 
garden  ;  another  for  the  labourer,  miner,  or  fisherman,  in  each  of  the  above 
parishes,  who  has  brought  up  the  largest  family  without  parochial  assistance ; 
and  another,  given  by  Capt.  Collins,  R.N.,  to  the  cottager,  labourer,  miner,  or 
fisherman,  who  has  bound  to  trades  the  greatest  number  of  children  within 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  or  one  year  in  permanent  service,  a  prize  of  1/.  Is. ; 
gained  by  William  Woolcock,  of  Lanlivery  (11  children  bound).  A  prize  of 
5».  to  each  of  the  parishes,  given  by  the  Society ;  and  a  second  prize  of 
2s,  6d,,  given  by  W.  Carlyon,  Esq.,  to  the  cottager,  labourer,  miner,  or  fisher- 
man, who  has  now  in  his  garden  the  greatest  number  of  hives  of  bees,  (Ibid,^ 
July  29.) 

Cumberland.  —  Whitehaven  HorticukHral  Society.  —  Auricula  Show,  May 
3.  The  flowers  were  fewer  than  usual,  but  very  fine.  The  most  successful 
competitors  for  prizes  for  auriculas  were  T.  Falcon,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R.  Elliot ; 
and  for  polyanthuses,  Mr.  J.  Clarke  and  Mr.  J.  Qaitskell.  (  Whitehaven  Herald, 
May  10.) 

.  Thdip  Show,  May  24.  The  display  was  very  good,  and  the  most  success- 
ful competitors  for  prizes  for  tulips  were,  Miss  Mossop,  the  Rev.  J.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  W.  Thornton.  The  roses,  pelargoniums,  and  cactuses,  were  very  fine. 
Among  the  apples  exhibited  were  some  French  pippins,  remarkably  well  kept^ 
by  Mr.  Pennyfeather.  (Cumberland  Pacquety  May  31.) 

Carnation  Show,  A^g.  18.  The  carnations  were  not  so  good  as  last  year ; 
bnt  ample  amends  was  made  for  this  falling  off  by  the  splendid  show  or 
dahlias,  which  was  by  far  the  finest  ever  seen  here.'  The  show  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  was  uncommonly  good,  not  merely  as  regards  quality,  but  quantity ; 
the  tables  being  literally  covered  with  every  species  of  fruit  of  which  the 
North  can  boast.  Mr.  Robert  Elliot  of  Rose  Hill  displayed  no  less  than  fifly 
different  kinds  of  roses.  They  were  arranged  in  front  of  one  of  the  stages^ 
and  a  finer  array  of  floral  beauty  was  perhaps  never  witnessed.  Mr.  Clark's 
green  grapes  were  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Whitehaven ;  and  a  brace  of  cu- 
cumbers, on  one  stem,  from  Gilgarron,  attracted  their  full  share  of  attention. 
The  most  successful  competitors  were,  Mr.  W.  Gird  and  Mr.  W.  Thornton, 
of  Keswick,  for  carnations  and  picotees ;  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  J.  Clark, 
for  dahlias;  and  Mr.  J.  Clark  and  Mr.  R.  Elliot,  for  peaches,  nectarines, 
melons,  and  grapes.  Currants  were  judged  by  the  fewest  bunches  being  re-' 
quired  to  the  half  pound.  Of  these,  fifty  bunches  of  red,  and  39  of  white, 
were  the  heaviest:  Mr.  J.  Pennyfeather  won  both  prizes.  The  heaviest 
gooseberry  was  a  red  one  (huntsman),  which  weighed  17dwt.  5gr.  (Ibid,, 
Aug.  23.) 
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DCRBTSHIRB.  —  i^^e'Am  Hortictdiurtd  and  FloricuHurai  Society, — Jt^^. 
The' display  of  ranunculuses  was  rather  small,  owing  to  the  un&vouFable  &e»- 
80D ;  but  of  plants  there  was  an  abundant  supply,  of  first-rate  qualky.  8ome 
very  superior  strawberries,  and  good  specimens  of  vegetables,  were  exhSiited 
by  Mr.  8heel,  gardener  to  D'Ewes  Coke,  Esq.  Mr.  Fowell,  of  Okerthorpe, 
brought  some  beautiful  pelargoniums,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  2>elp)i$- 
nium  grandiflorum.  Mrs.  Radford  of  Camfield  Hall  exhibited  a  very  neat 
basket  of  choice  flowers,  which  attracted  particular  notice;  and  Mr.  Rickards, 
some  beautiful  roses  and  pansies,  as  well  as  some  vegetables  oi  a  superior 
quality.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Tansley,  contributed  a  very  large  and  choice  collection 
of  roses.  An  assortment  of  dahlias  was  shown  in  great  perfection,  at  this 
early  period  of  the  season.  {Derbyshire  Courier,  July  9.) 

Brampton  Pink  Show,  —  July  5.  The  flowers  shown  by  Messrs.  Beiard  and 
Cotterill  were  of  very  superior  quality :  their  seedlings  were  greatly  admired, 
as  was  also  one  grown  by  Mr.  Coulson,  and  another  by  Messrs.  Marsd^ 
and  Bower.  The  present  is  the  first  year  of  Mr.  T.  Cotterill  cultivating 
ilowers  ;  and  yet  he  carried  off  the  first  prizes,  not  onlv  in  this,  but  in  other 
shows  ;  an  encouraging  precedent  for  young  florists.-  (ibid.^ 

Chesterfield  Floral  ami  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  2.  Tne  hyacinths  were 
very  indifferent,  and  scarcely  deserving  any  prizes  at  all ;  but  the  auriculas 
and  polyanthuses  were  very  good.  The  best  seedling  auricula  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Stevenson,  of  Newbold :  it  was  a  self,  with  a  very  dark 
purple  border,  almost  black.  The  best  seedling  polyanthus  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Simpson  of  Barlow.  J.  B.  Bowden,  Esq.,  of  South- 
gate  House,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  of  stove  and  green*<house 
plants.  This  gentleman  returned  the  prizes  he  gained  to  the  Society,  to  be 
added  to  the  general  fimd.  Among  the  vegetables,  the  most  remarkaUe  was 
a  dish  of  very  fine  early  potatoes,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  by  John  Chorge, 
Esq. ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  these  were  stolen  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
{Ibid,,  May  7.) 

May  31.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  the  visiters  numerous  ;  and 
we  are.  happy  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  arrangements  made 
by  the  committee  to  prevent  confusion,  we  have  heard  of  no  injury  done  to 
the  plants  exhibited;  the  officers  of  the  Society  promptly  prohibiting  any  per- 
son from  touching  any  of  the  specimens.  The  principal  contributors  of  tender 
exotics  were  G.  H.  Barrow,  Esq.,  the  Rev,  F.  Foxlowe,  and  Mr.  Hurst.  Tlie 
specimens  sent  from  Mr.  Foxlowe's  extensive  collection  wiere  numerous  and 
highly  interesting,  amongst  which  were  a  great  variety  of  pelargoniums ;  seve- 
ral of  them  entirely  new,  and  never  before  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  plant  called  Jane,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  we  understand  was  a 
seeding,  raised  by  Mrs.  Foxlowe,  and  was  universally  admired.  Several 
choice  calceolarias  were,  also,  sent  by  Mr.  Foxlowe ;  one  of  which,  with  deep 
crimson  flowers,  was  a  very  beautiful  specimen.  Of  vegetables  the  supply 
rather  limited,  but* much  improved  in  quality  as  compared  with  those  shown 
at  the  last  meeting.  Of  cut  flowers  there  were  three  baskets ;  one  of  tender 
exotics,  by  Mr.  Foxlowe;  and  two  of  hardy  specimens,  by  Mr.  Conlson. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  display  of  taiips,  which 
far  exceeded  the  highest  expectations  of  the  most  ardent  amateur.  :  The  one 
selected  as  the  best  flower  of  any  colour,  named  Walworth,  was  of  unexcep- 
tionable merit,  and  well  deserved  the  distinction  conferred  upon  it  ^  beine  of 
excellent  shape,  well  bleached,  and  the  colour  on  the  edge  remarkably  <£ear 
and  well  defined.  The  tulips  forming  the  pan  which  won  the  premier  prifle, 
'and  of  which  the  above-named  flower  was  one,  were  grown  by  Messrs.  Tomlin- 
son and  Simpson  of  Barlow.  Mr.  C.  Cotterill  obtained  the  prize  for  the  seeond 
pan.  Mr.  Foxlowe  liberally  returned  half  the  am<»int  of  pnzes  allotted  to  him, 
which  was  considerable,  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund.  {lind,^  June  4.) 

August  2.  The  principal  contributors  of  green-house  and  stove  {ilants  were, 
•  the  Rev.  F.  Foxlowe  of^  Stovely,  G.  H.  itorow,  Esq.  (who^  among  'dtfaer 
plants,  sent  some  beautiful  spotted  French  balcwxis),  Mr.Ctot^^ii^  andMr. 
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Hurst.  The  specimens  of  fruit  were  very  fine,  and  tbe  supply  of  vegetables 
was  extensive,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  The  principal  flowers  were  carnations, 
of  which  there  was  a  great  number  and  variety.  They  were,  not,  perhaps,  sp 
large  as  are  frequently  seen  ;  but,  for  clearness  and  perfection  in  colour,  the^ 
could  not  well'  be  excelled.  There  was  a  very  good  <lisplay  of  dahlias,  which 
were  much  admired ;  as  were  the  baskets  of  hardy  flowers  exhibited  by  Mt, 
Ooulson,  one  of  which  had  his  name  worked  in  flowers  on  the  side  imme- 
diately fronting  the  entrance  into  the  room.  The  Rev.  F.  Foxlowe  liberally 
returned  the  whole  of  the  prizes  awarded  to  him  at  this  and  at  former  fioeet- 
in^s,  which,  in  connection  with  the  variety  of  specimens  he  has  supplied  to 
Uus,  as  well  as  to  the  previous  exhibitions,  sufficiently  evinces  his  desire  Ibr 
the  wel^e  of  the  institution.  (Derbyshire  Courier,  Aug.  6.) 

Devokshirb.  -—  Devon  and  Comwctll  Botanical  and  Hortictdtural  Sodeip,  — 
May  19,  The  di^lay  of  flowers,  exotics, ,  and  vegetables  was  excellent. 
A  citron  sent  by  Mrs.  Carew  of  Antony  drew  particular  attention.  The 
flowers,  plants, -and  shrubs  from  Endsleigh,  the  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Buke 
of  Bedford,  were  very  fine,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  Bray,  for.  tbe 
care  evinced  in  bringing  them  such  a  distance.  Mr.  Cornelius  of  Kellv  also 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  his  articles  were  exhibited. 
The  plants  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hare  of  Curtisknowle  were  very 
beautdiil.  The  conservatories  of  Kitley,  as  usual,  furnished  ample  supplies 
to  the  grand  stand.  Major  Gammell  of  Stoke  Villa,  and  J.  Norman,  Esq.,  of 
Belmont,  sent  some  very  splendid  plants.  We  cannot  omit  noticing,  if  not 
among  the  most  conspicuous  objects,  at  least  one  of  the  most  attractive,  a  pair 
of  fairy  roses  sent  by  Mr.  Noah  Barry  of  Port  Eliot.  The  largest  with  the 
rose-bud  on  it  was  not  above  1^  in.  in  height.  The  nurserymen's  room  had, 
also,  a  very  imposing  appearance ;  Mr.  Rendle  and  Mr.  Pontey  having  con- 
tributed some  beautiful  specimens.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  find  that 
this  excellent  Society  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  state.  Its  funds  are  increasing, 
and  each  succeeding  year  brings  further  support  to  it.  (Plymouth  Heraldi 
May  21. ;  and  West  Briton,  May  27.) 

Devon  and  Mxeter  Botanical  and  Horticultvred  Society.  —  June  3.  Mr. 
Yeitch's  exhibition  was  of  the  most  splendid  description :  it  occupied  two 
thirds  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  whole  of  one  of  the  centre  stands;  and 
could  not  have  been  brought  to,  and  removed  from,  the  room  without  great 
labour  and  expense.  His  collection  of  pelargoniums  was  very  superior. 
The  most  remarkable  were  P.  speculum  miindi,  and  Dennis's  perfection. 
He  had  also  a  beautiful  collection  of  calceolarias ;  viz.  mountain  of  snow,' 
ferruginea,  and  Veitch's  picturatum,  beautifully  spotted.  His  display  of 
ericas  was  universally  admired :  they  consisted  of  50  different  varieties,  one 
of  which  was  quite  new.  Among  his  green-house  and  hardy  plants  were, 
Phl6x  Drummdndt,  Cli&nthus  punlceus,  and  the  new  yellow  Scotch  roses. 
Mr.  Charles  Sdater  of  Summerlands  exhibited,  some  splendid  calceolariar, 
and  some  very  fine  pelargoniums ;  among  which  a  beautiful  seedling,  called 
Sdater's  Adelsade,  excited  particular  attention.  Hewett,  Nott,  and  Co.,  dis- 
played a  superb  collection  of  pelargoniums ;  also,  a  collection  (consisting  of 
100  vsuieties)  of  new  double  Dutch  anemonies,  which  were  ex.ceedin^y  fine ; 
and  a  choice  variety  of  Cape  heaths.  Mr.  J.  Manly,  of  Heavitree,  produced 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers.  Among  the  ve^tables 
the  most  remarkable  was  a  dish  of  100  heads  of  asparagus  (none  of  whidi 
exceeded  7  in.  m  length),  which  weighed  71b.,  and  wbs  exhibited  by  Sir  J. 
Kennaway.   (  fVoolmer^s  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette t  June  4.) 

West  Devon  Animal  Pink  Show.  —  Jtdy  2.  The  room  was  elegantly  deco- 
rated with  numerous  choice  plants  sent  by  the  gentiemen  in  the  vicinity,  and 
by  Mr.  Rendle,  nurseryman.  Mr.  F.  Wood  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  competitor  for  the  prizes.  (^Plymouth  Herald,  July  9^ 

Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society » — Sept,  10.  J.  Collier,  Esq., 
M.P.,  in  his  address  from  tbe  chair,  after  having  stated  that  the  Society  was 
ia  a  most  prosperous  state*  added  that  it  was  contemplated  to  erect  a.  public 
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fffiAJwy  for  the  porpose  of  acoommodating  more  visiten.  The  intended  ck<* 
liibitioii^ioom  wnl  oe  upwanb  of  100  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  proportioiial 
hveadth ;  and  ao  cooatructed,  with  regard  to  light  and  ventilalion,  aa  to  obfiate 
tbe  innoBfenience  generally  felt  in  a  crowded  room.  The  sheres  are  put  np 
up  at  10/.  each,  in  order  that  th^  may  be  generally  difiused ;  and,  when  a 
certain  mimher  of  namea  are  attached  to  the  list,  a  general  meeting  will  be 
Md,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  the  plan  into  executioiiw  Among 
the  planta  exhibited,  the  dahlias  and  annuab  of  Mr.  Rendle»  and  the  dahliaa, 
annuals,  and  green-house  plants  of  Mr.  Pontey,  were  particularly  admired. 
The  latter  gentleman  obtained  two  gold  medals ;  which,  giving  him  a  nujonty 
over  all  the  candidates  of  the  season,  entitled  him  to  receive,  also,  a  handsome 
eihrer  cup.   (Devonpart  Telegraph,  Sept.  17.) 

DoBftBTSHiRB.  —  ^  Sherbome  and  VeovU  Horticuliural  Society,  -<—  Jufy  27. 
The  first  show  of  this  Society  was,  in  every  department,  briUiaat  and  attrac- 
tive ;  the  plants  being  rare,  and  in  the  fullest  perfection  of  beauty*  The  orna- 
mental baskets  of  flowers  for  competition,  firom  the  gardens  of  R.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  BI.P.,  and  J.  Gooden,  Esq.,  were  splendid  collections ;  and  the  nosegagr 
ef  the  dioioest  plants,  from  the  Upwav  Gardens,  was  greatly  admired  for  mR 
variety  of  ridi  and  choice  plants  which  it  contained.  It  was  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  Chinese  temple,  and  had  a  pretty  effect.  The  firuit  was  not  infetior 
to  any  other  part  of  the  exhibition :  it  comprised  the  most  valuable  procfaie* 
tions  from  the  hot-house  and  open  garden ;  consisting  of  pines,  melons,  grapea, 
peaches,  apricots,  raspberries,  strawberries,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  &c.  The 
aeoond  table  was  api>ropriated  to  vegetables;  conmsting  of  peas,  beana,  celery, 
carrots,  onions,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.,  in  profusion,  and  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion. The  lower  part  of  the  room  presented  a  beautiful  display  of  plants,  &c., 
not  for  competition,  fit)m  the  different  gardens  m  the  nei(^bourfaood.  (HiV«« 
lera  Flymg  Pott,  August  4.) 

Essex.  —  *  Tke  SnUh  Essex  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  —  We 
extract  the  following  paaoage  from  the  prospectus :  — **  The  first  leading  feature 
of  this  Society  is,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  a  class  of  men  who, 
feom  their  situatimi  in  life,  have  not  an  opportunity  of  dispia3dng  the  talent 
many  of  them  possess,  and  give  a  higher  tone  to  their  mental  powers,  winch, 
but  for  a  stimuudng  cause,  must  to  a  certain  extent  have  remained  in  ol^ 
flcnrity.  This  the  Society  propose  doing,  by  distributing,  firom  time  to  time 
such  rewards  as  the  committee  shall  deem  advisable,  for  the  superior  pro- 
duction  of  flowers,  fitdts,  and  vegetables.  The  next  feature  of  this  Sodty  is, 
the  rewarding  the  industrious  cottager  for  the  productions  of  his  own  garden  ; 
thereby  raising  his  mind  above  the  grovelling  pursuits  now  too  prevalent,  and 
imfilBnting  in  his  bosom  a  desire  to  rank  among  those  persons  who,  b^  perse- 
vering industry,  have  obtained  a  station  in  society  wnich,  while  it  aads  to 
their  comforts  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  entitles  them  to  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  those  around  them.  This  Society,  we  believe,  has  held  several 
exhibitions;  but  we  have  not  received  the  particulars. 

Glougestebshirb.  —  Cirencester  Horticultural  Association,--^  Sept.  9.  The 
tables  and  stands  were  profusely  covered  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  state 
that  there  were  exhibited,  ather  for  competition  or  ornament,—- 

Dahlias        -- 784 

Dishes  of  fiiiit,  including  many  by  cottagers,  upwards  of        •    200 
Baskets  and  parcels  of  vegetables,  chiefly  by  cottagers  •      46 

Hants  of  vaneties  in  pots      ..«..,.    880 

Total  number  of  specimens,  about  «.  •  •  12^ 

Of  the  dahlias  240,  of  various  splendid  colours,  were  formed  into  a  large 
star,  placed  over  the  central  junction  of  two  elliptical  arches  springing  firom 
each  Me  of  the  room,  fully  enwreathed  with  laurel,  and  elegantly  entwined  by 
gaiiands  of  the  scented  dematis,  and  other  flowers.  It  is  due  to  Mesaia.  Gre- 
^ry  and  Son,  nurserymen,  to  say,  that  those  beautiful  decorations  were 
mtrochiced  by  them  at  their  own  expense ;  and  that  they  also  furniahed  the 
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priheiplal  stage  with  groups  of  evergreens,  interspersed  with  iiowert,  amongst 
which  the  cmdean  blue  of  the  aga^anthus  was  conspicuous.  There  wen 
other  pleasmg  manifestations  of  a  desu^  to  enrich  the  exhibition,  and  contri^ 
butions  to  that  effect  were  liberally  made.  Amongst  these,  we  mBymentkni 
that  Miss  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Alxeander  Smith,  nurseryman,  prepBi^ 
and  presented  several  ornamental  baskets  of  beautiful  flowers,  winch  were 
placed  upon  the  Society's  tables  during  the  show,  and  much  admired.  The 
collection  of  dahlias  certainly  was  magnificent,  and  many  individual  spedmeiii 
peffect  in  every  requisite.  Fruit  of  &e  more  useful  sorts  was  plenjtiful  aod 
fine;  nor  were  the  luxuries  of  the  dessert  deficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  cottagers'  exhibitions  of  excellent  fruit  and 
vegetables :  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  obviously  improved  since  the  establish^ 
ment  of  this  Society;  a  gratiAdng  proof  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  firom 
industrious  and  sober  habits.   (Gloucestershire  Chronicle,  Sept.  17.) 

Hampshire.  —  The  Hampshire  Hortieultural  Sodetp,  —  Mardi  Id.  The 
show  was  most  splendid  in  forced  flowers,  vegetables,  and  green-house  plants. 
Fruits  were  confined  to  pears  and  ^ples :  the  latter  were  numerous,  a&d  ex- 
hibited good  management  in  the  gardeners'  method  of  preserving  diem.  The 
Rev.  F.  Beadon,  the  president,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  well-kept  table 
and  kitchen  apples,  stove  plants,  Elford  rhubarb,  and  two  varieties  of  peaird. 
A  very  fine  box  of  forced  lilies  of  the  valley,  a  large  basket  of  finely  flowered 
Neapolitan  violets,  a  tray  of  handsome  hyacinths,  and  a  collection  of  other 
flowering  plants,  were  sent  by  Sir  T.  Baring ;  a  good  collection  oi  hyaciBtfaey 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheere ;  a  fine  Daphne  odoratfssima,  and  other  g^en^ouee 
l^ants,  with  forced  vegetables,  by  Col.  Wall ;  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
Tropse^olum  tricolorum,  with  other  green-house  and  hot-house  plants,  by  John 
Fleming,  Esq.  ;  a  collection  of  green-house  plants,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rashleigh; 
very  fine  asparagus,  and  other  forced  vegetables,  by  Lord  Ashburton ;  ab^tu- 
tifiil  specimen  of  a  new  stapelia,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cramier;  and  numerous 
other  flowering  plants  and  vegetables,  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Th^re  was  a  distribution  of  grafts  and  seeds  amongst  the  mem^ 
hers,  which  were  sent  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  together  with  a 
liberal  supply  from  Messrs.  Ronalds  of  Brentford,  and  Mr.  I^e  and  Mr. 
Rogers  ot  Southampton ;  in  the  whole,  between  3000  and  4000  packets.  A 
cottager's  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Charles  Young,  for  some  rhubarb  stalks 
grown  without  forcing.  (Salisbury  Herald^  March  19.) 

June  27.  This  meeting  was  held  at  Winchester,  where  a  most  splendid 
show  of  flowers  was  exhibited.  The  v^etables  were  plentiful,  excelksit, 
and  in  great  variety ;  the  fruits  were  fine  and  excellent,  but  sparing  in  quan- 
tity. A  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums,  most  of  them  seedlings,  were  sent  by 
J.  King,  Esq.,  of  Corhampton ;  several  stove,  green-house,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  as  wdl  as  melons  and  strawberries  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beadon ;  a  ku^ 
and  fine  collection  of  plants  firom  Mr.  Page  of  Southampton,  and  another 
from  Mr.  Ingram ;  and  numerous  specimens  of  flowers  and  fruit  from  tke  sur- 
rounding nobility  and  gentry.  The  competition  for  cottagers'  pri^s  was  very 
limited.  (Ilnd.,  July  2.) 

August  4.  This  meeting  Was  held  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Archery  Rooms, 
Southampton,  where  an  excellent  collection  of  flowers,  firuits,  and  vegetables 
was  exhibited*  The  flowers  in  pots  were  but  few,  except  the  fine  coftections 
sent  by  Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Ingram.  The  cut  flowers,  in  general,  w&e  good ; 
and  a  handsome  collection  of  pelargoniums  were  sent  by  Miss  Hale;  fine 
grapes,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  by  Lord  Ashburton;  cherries  and  goos&*  ' 
bearies,  by  Mr.  Shenton;  melons,  apricots,  gooseberries,  currants,  cut 
flowers,  and  carnations,  by  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart. ;  fine  and  wel^kept  old 
apples,  oranges,  shaddocxs,  melons,  seeding  celsias,  and  cut  flowers,  by  OoL 
Wall ;  vegetables,  flowers,  and  firuits,  by  Mr.  Wickham ;  hot-house  and 
green-house  plants,  dahlias,  roses,  cut  flowers,  peadies,  raspberries,  goosc^i^ 
ries,  aj^les,  melons,  and  vegetables,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Beadcm ;  melons,  carnations 
and  picotees,  by  J.  Pultney,  Esq. ;  apricots,  gooseberries,  and  flewttns^  b^ 
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Wm.  Fkzha^,  Esq. ;  queen  fnnes,  peadies,  nectarines,  melons,  afid  cherries, 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  apricots,  plums,  gooseberries,  cherrieS)  flower», 
and  vegetables,  by  Mrs.  Haines ;  lettuce,  carnations,  and  cherries,  by  Mr. 
Oakley ;  coxcombs  and  carnations,  by  the  Rev.  the  Warden ;  peaches,  cox- 
combs, cucumbers,  celery,  and  other  vegetables,  by  R.  Mismng,  Esq. ;  cox- 
'combs,  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  melons,  gooseberries,  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, by  J.  Guitton,  Esq. ;  melons,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
vegetables,  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Bayley ;  melons,  plums,  hollyhocks,  dah- 
lias, and  vegetables,  by  Mrs.  Wright ;  hollyhocks,  heartsease,  roses,  ouma- 
tions,  annuals,  and  herbaceous  plants  by  Miss  Gamier;  apricots,  cherries, 
dahlias,  roses,  and  coxcombs,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Gamier  ;  hollyhocks  and  pota- 
toes, by  Lord  Ash  town;  figs,  carnations,  and  cauliflowers,  by  Sir  G.  Hewitt; 
green-house  plants,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh  ;  dahlias,  by  Col.  Worsley ; 
melons,  carrots  (particularly  large  and  fine  white),  and  French  beans,  by  G. 
J.  Purvis,  Esq. ;  carrots,  &c.,  by  Lady  Dickson.  (Salisbury  Herald,  Aug.  13.) 

Sept,  15.  The  display  of  dahlias  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ingram,  ai^  Mr. 
8quibb  was  superior  to  any  former  exhibition.  The  cut  flowers,  in  general, 
"Were  good;  one  stand  in  particular,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  given,  con- 
sisted of  150  varieties :  also,  the  green-house  plants,  from  the  Re^.  G.  O. 
Rasldeigh,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  company.  Nearly  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  sent  flowering  plants,  and  fruit,  among  which 
were  150  varieties  of  i^ples,  from  Sir  T.  Baring.  There  were  also  numerous 
specimens  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  grown  by  cottagers.  A  dinner 
followed,  to  which  the  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  contributmg  36  dishes  of 
fruit  for  the  dessert,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fine  vegetaUes  exhibited  at  their 
meeting.  A  great  number  of  horticultural  implements  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Carter,  and  Messrs.  Lankester.  (Hampshire  Chronicle ,  Sept.  19.) 

Wmckester  Pink  Feast, — June.  The  flowers  shown  were  unusually  fine,  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  cultivators.  The  first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Peter  Young  of  Twyford ;  the  second,  to  Mr.  Kingston  of  Stockbridge ;  and 
the  third,  to  Mr.  Weaver,  gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 
The  maiden  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Watson,  jun.,  of  Winchester.   (Ibid,) 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  jjml  26. 
The  flowers  were  more  splendid  than  we  have  seen  for  several  years.  The  first 
prizes,  for  the  best  auricula,  polyanthus,  and  polyanthus  narcissus,  were  won 
by  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Raye  showed  the  best  hyacinths.  After  dinner,  R. 
Fox,  Esq.,  called  the  attention  of  the  subscribers  to  an  act  of  injustice  prac- 
tised towards  this  society,  by  the  editors  of  the  Gooseberty^grower^s  Re^ 
gister  for  last  year,  in  neglecting  to  insert  their  last  show ;  as,  on  reference 
to  that  book  and  the  Huntingdon  list,  they  would  find  that  they  produced 
the  heaviest  gooseberries  of  cUl  England,  and  also  the  heaviest  in  three  of  the 
colours.  It  is  there  stated,  that  Mr.  Fardon's  wonderfiil,  84dwt.  was  the 
heaviest  gooseberry  grown  in  the  year ;  at  the  Huntingdonshire  Horticul- 
tural show,  held  on  July  21.  1835,  Mr.  Giddings  of  Hemingford  produced  a 
yellow  gooseberry  (leader)  weighing  24dwt.  17  gr.  In  the  green,  that  Mr. 
Ormond's  thumper,  20dwt.  8gr.  was  the  heaviest;  at  the  Huntingdon- 
shire show ;  Mr.  Gidding's  peacock  weighed  20  dwt.  15  sr.  In  the  white, 
Mr.  Dewhurt*s  Eagle,  of  Richester,  at  2 1  dwt.  is  stated  as  the  heaviest ; 
l^e  Huntingdonshire  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Giddines*s  ostrich,  23  dwt. 
16  gr.  the  second  by  Mr.  Adams's  ostrich,  23  dwt.  and  the  third,  by  Mr. 
Fordham's  ostrich,  22  dwt.  8gr.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
secretary  should  write  to  the  committee  of  Gooseberry  growers  at  Manchester, 
and  offer  to  grow  the  four  colours  for  weight,  next  year,  for  20/. — Hunting- 
donshire against  Lancashire.  To  be  shown  either  at  Huntingdon  or  Man- 
chester, as  may  be  agreed  upon.    (Huntingdon  Gazette,  April  30.) 

Carnation  Show,  July  26.  Mr.  Headley  was  the  most  successful  candi- 
date $  but  Mr.  Wood  exhibited  the  best  seedling.  Mr.  Wood  had  also  the 
best  picotee,  and  the  best  dahlia.  Among  the  cottagers,  Mr.  W.  Clarke  of 
Bourne  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  carnation,  and  for  the  beat  pound  of 
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^oaeberfies,  32  in  number.    Among  the  fniit  shownj  tbe  heaviest  .goo99- 

*  ^lerry  was  leader,  by  Mr.  Giddings,  weighing  21dwt.  llgr.     The  heaviest 
^e4  gooseberry  was  the  roaring  lion,  shown  by  Mr,  Fordlam^  and  weighing 

«20dwt.  6gr.      The  heaviest  red  currants  were  16  bunches  to  the  pound  <$ 

*  and  the  heaviest  white,  27.    Both  were  shown  by  Mr.  Giddings. 

**        Kknt.  — *  Dover  HorticulturtU  Society,  —  May  27*  This  was  the  first  meet- 

*  -ing  of  the  Society.     The  backwardness  of  the  season  precluded  the  display  of 
r  hardy  plants ;  but  this  was  amply  compensated  by  the  beautiful  pelargoniums 

•  from  Mr.  Bice,  and  some  rare  exotics  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Jeo- 
^  nings,  who  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  blowers.     In  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
£arl  Guilford  and  Mr.  Fector  were  the  successful  competitors.    It  was  a  sub- 
^  ject  of  regret  that  no  cottagers'  prizes  could  be  given,  as  only  one  nos^ay 
I    was  placed  for  competition.     In  the  absence  of  Countess  GuiUbrd  (from  in- 
disposition), Mrs.  £.  Rice  gracefully  distributed  the  prizes.  A  vote  of  thanks 
^     to  her  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Knocker ;  after  which  Mr.  Rice  rose  to  ackno^- 
Ickdge  the  compliment,  and,  in  an  able  and  appropriate  manner,  congratulated 
the  Society  on  the  beauty  and  excellence  ofthe  display  before  them  f  conclud- 
ing his  speech  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  judges.     Mr.  Masters  briefly  re- 
turned thanks  for  himself  and  brother  judges,  and  warmly  congratulated  ihe 
present  meeting  on  the  success  of  this  their  first  exhibition ;  and  gave  his 
opinion  that  proximity  to  the  sea«  or  insalubrity  of  climate,  was  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  otherwise  to  the  pursuit  of  horticulture,  since  greater  stimulus 
was  sdlTorded.     He  adduced  Scotland  as  an  instance,  which  has  always  pro- 
duced the  most  clever  and  experienced  practical  gardeners,  from  the  skill  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  be  exerted  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles  of 
temperature  and  situation.   {Kentish  Chromcley  Msiy  31.) 

*JVi7igham  HorUcuiurcU  and  Floral  Society, — May  20.  A  very  good  display 
was  made  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Among  the  last,  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison  exhibited  50  heads  of  asparagus,  which  weighed  4  lb.  Mr,  Masters 
sent  a  beautiful  collection  of  plants,  in  addition  to  those  which  entered  inio 
competition  for  the  prizes.  (Ibid,,  May  24.) 

Lancashire.-— ^o//on  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, — July  6.  This 
meeting  was  for  the  show  of  pinks,  roses ;  stove,  green-house,  and  herbaceous 
plants;  fruits,  &c.  Every  thing  was  beautifully  arranged,  and  the  room 
was  very  respectably  attended.  The  band  of  the  48th  regiment,  as  usual,  was 
pres^at,  and  played  a  number  of  delightful  airs.  Mr.  Wm.  Lodge,  £.  Ash- 
wortb,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh  were  the  most  successful  competitors. 
(^Manchester  Courier ^  July  9.) 

Lancaster  FloreU  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept  27.  The  dahlias  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  very  numerous.  A  very  great  variety  of  apples  and 
pears  were  exhibited;  many  of  the  very  first-rate  sorts.  We  noticed, 
in  the  collections  of  the  Kev.  T.  Mackreth  and  Mr.  Saul>  the  bennt^ 
d'Aremberg.  The  specimens  were  rather  small,  but  we  found  upon  enquiry, 
that  they  were  from  very  young  standard  trees.  We  also  noticed,  amongst 
Mr.  Mackreth*s  collection,  very  fine  specimens  of  the  beurre  Diel,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  and  that  decidedly  the  best  of  all  the  late  keeping-pears,  the 
Easter  beurre.  There  was  a  very  fine  plate  of  the  Marie-Louine  pear,. from 
John  Swainson,  Esq.,  Halton  Hall.  They  were  grown,  we  understood,  upon 
the  wall :  but  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  (and  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  the  information),  that  this  most  valuable  of  our 
autumn  pears  bears  equally  well  as  a  standard,  and  appears  capable  of  afford- 
ing a  certain  crop,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  placed.  The 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  honoured  the  Society  by  sending  from  the  gardens  at 
Aahton  some  veir  fine  pine-apples,  and  also  a  small,  though  very  choice, 
collection  of  apples  and  pears.  Our  respected  member  Mr.  Greene  sent 
from  his  gardens  at  Whittiogton  Hall  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  Gladiolus 
psittacina,  and  some  remarkably  fine  China  asters,  and  French  and  Amerii^an 
marygolds.  We  noticed  in  the  room  two  iron  garden,  chairs, invented  by 
our  ingenious  townsman,  Mr.  M.  Saul  of  Sulyard  Street.    The  seat  rep0e- 
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eeoti  an  open  flover-basket,  with  cut  flowers  strewed  roiuid  the  edge^  It 
b  perfectly  easy,  and  is  supported  by  leaves  and  flowers,  springing  from  two 
vases  (flower-pots).  The  back  represents  a  flower-pot  with  leaves  and 
flowers ;  and  the  centre  of  the  bac^  is  crowned  witn  a  bunch  of  straw- 
berries. The  whole  is  painted  to  imitate  nature,  and  has  a  very  bold,  nove\ 
and  beautiful  eflect.  This  chair,  we  believe,  may  be  procured  at  Messrs. 
Whewell  and  Co.,  ironfounders  in  this  town.   (Lancaster  Gazette,  Oct.  1.) 

Norfolk.  —  Dereham  Horticultural  Society, — June  28.  There  were  many 
choice  specimens  in  all  parts  of  the  room ;  but  we  were  particularly  struck  by 
the  magnificent  display  of  vegetables  and  fruit  on  the  cottagers'  table :  they 
far  surpassed  anythmg  exhibited  on  the  subscribers'  table ;  and  there  were 
some  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  professed  gardener  whatever : 
we  allude  more  particularly  to  those  belonging  to  Jeremiah  Martin  of  Dere- 
ham ;  though  there  were  many  others  equiuly  deserving  of  praise.  This 
man,  it  appears,  is  a  brickmaker  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Wigg;  and  the 
land  he  cultivates  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  He  obtained  ten 
prizes ;  four  for  the  best  vegetables,  and  six  extra  prices  for  vegetables  and 
flowers,  amounting  in  all  to  1/.  %t, ;  and  we  cannot  but  say  to  him,  and  to  the 
Society,  "  Qo  on  and  prosper.*'  The  entire  amount  distributed  amongst  six- 
teen cottagers  was  3/.  2«.  6d.  (Bury  and  Nonoich  Post,  July  13.) 

Holt  Horticultural  Society. — April  29.  The  show  was  rather  thinly  attended, 
the  weather  being  very  unpropitious,  with  the  thermometer  at  noon  only  42^ ; 
but  persons  were  absent  whom  the  ungenial  atmosphere  out  of  doors  would 
not  have  prevented  from  attending.  (Ibid.,  May  4.) 

June  3.  The  show  was  very  small,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  weather, 
partly,  as  a  correspondent  hints,  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
management  of  the  concern.  (Ibid,,  June  8.) 

July  8.  At  this  show  there  was  a  good  display  of  flowers.  A  paid  judge 
has  been  substituted  instead  of  a  selection  from  the  committee,  which  may 
tend  with  other  arrangements,  to  restore  the  Society  to  its  former  prosperity. 
(Ibid.,  July  13.) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Show, — Jurte  23.  Nearly  1300  persons 
were  present.  The  show  was  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  successful  com- 
petitors were  very  numerous.  Mrs.  Burroughes  and  John  Longe,  Esq.,  re- 
turned the  prizes  which  they  won.  (Norwich  Mercury,  July  2.) 

Yarmouth  Horticultural  Society. — June  30<  Besides  the  specimens  for  which 
prizes  were  awarded,  there  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  plants  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Fenn  and  Laws  of  Beccles,  not  ibr  competition ;  among  which  was  an 
excellent  collection  of  calceolarias,  some  of  the  best  pots  of  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  were  destroyed  in  bringing  to  the  meeting.  The  principal  competitors 
were  the  Bev.  J.  Burroughes,  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas,  the  Rev.  C.  Lucas,  the 
Rev.  £.  Ensor,  and  Mr.  George  Thurtell.  The  latter  gentleman  gave  his 
prizes  to  the  cottagers.  (Ibid.) 

Northumberland.  —  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  Botanical  and  Hortieulturtd 
Society. — June  3.  The  show  of  tulips,  notwithstanding  the  late  severe  weether, 
was  the  most  splendid  ever  witnessed  on  the  tables  of  the  Society,  and  the 
whole  exhibition  reflected  great  credit  on  the  attention  and  management  of  the 
gardeners  of  the  district.  A  very  fine  dish  of  Ribstone  pippins,  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation  (which  had  been  kept  in  sand  highly  dried),  was  exhibited 
from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House.  The  exhibition  was  very  nu- 
merously attended.  (Newcastle  Courant,  June  11.) 

July  1.  The  principal  prizes  given  at  this  meeting  were  for  firuit,  but  there 
were  some  for  flowers.  Mr.  John  Wilson  and  Mr.  Isaac  Scott,  both  of  New- 
castle, obtained,  respectively,  the  prizes  for  the  best  pinks,  and  the  best  ranun- 
culases.  The  sum  of  Three  Guineas  to  the  gardener  who  could  produce  the 
best  testimonials  of  his  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  length  of  servitude  in 
one  family,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Moderiil,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Jesmond,  he  having  been  gardener  in  that  family  for  13  years.  (Ibid,, 
July  9.) 
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Auguit  S6.  The  exhibition  of  fhdts,  flowers,  and  vegetables  was  considered 
to  excel  all  former  ones  of  this  Society,  both  as  to  the  number  and  excellence 
of  the  specimens.  A  magnificent  bouquet  from  the  gardens  of  John  Hodgson 
Hinde,  Esq.,  M.  P.  of  Elswick  House,  attracted  much  attention.  Among  the 
prizes  was  one  given  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  for  a  seedling  pine-apple  (Lamb^rtta). 
(Newcattle  CourarU,  Sept.  3.) 

October  7,    This  meeting  was  principally  for  fruit  and  vegetables.     The 
heaviest  pine-apple  (a  Providence)  weighed  6  lb.  4  oz.,  and  was  shown  by 
Mr.  George  Dale.    The  best  apples,  the  best  pears,  and  the  best  plums  were 
::^i  shown  by  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  £.  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe.  {J^yne 

-•^:  CI  Alercury,  Oct.  11.) 

:  a'Jevi  ^^  Florists  of  Fdton  held  their  annual  show  of  tulips,  June  4.,  when  Mr. 

1'  .toi  John  Earsdon,  and  Mr.  William  Scott,  were  the  most  successful  competitors. 

"^  The  collection  of  flowers  was  truly  splendid,  both  as  regards  variety  and 

quantity ;  and  the  care  and  judgment  evinced  by  the  judge  in  awarding  the 
Afferent  prizes  gave  universal  satisfaction.  (^Newcastle  Courant,  June  11.) 

June  27.  This  show  was  for  ranunculuses  and  Brompton  stocks ;  where 
Mr.  John  Earsdon  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson  won  most  of  the  prizes.  (Ibid,, 
July  9.) 

Ousebum  Florist  Socieit/.  —  TulyD  Show.  May  30.  The  prizes  were  gained 
by  Mr.  Robert  Eltringham,  Mr.  John  Morris,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Scott.  (Ibid,, 
June  4.) 

Ranunculus  Show,  Jufy  4.  The  prizes  were  all  gained  by  Mr.  Robert 
Eltringham,  Mr.  John  Morris,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Scott.  {Ibid,,  July  9.) 

WkitekUl  Point  Florists, — Ranunculus  Show.  June  25.  Mr.  Noble  Young 
gained  the  first  prize  with  the  ranunculus  named  supreme.  (Ibid,) 

The  Florists  of  Cowpen  and  its  VicmUy, — Tulip  Show,  May  28.  In  defiance 
of  the  late  unprofutious  state  of  the  weather,  a  greater  display  of  flowers 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  was  brought  forward  by  the  mde&tigable 
zeal  of  the  members.  The  tulips  for  exhibition  were  placed  on  a  range  of 
tables  which  extended  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  backed  by  a  flower-stand, 
containing  a  variety  of  pelargoniums,  and  other  exotic  plants,  in  full  bloom ; 
also  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  from  the  garden  of  M.  Sidney,  Esq.,  of 
Cowpen.  There  was  also  a  large  stalk  of  rhubarb,  from  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Robert  Oliver  of  Cowpen  colliery,  which  attracted  much  notice,  and  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  grower.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  afforded 
strangers  a  specimen  of  the  delightful  climate,  for  which  Cowpen  is  so  justly 
celebrated,  (ibid.,  June  11.) 

Nottinghamshire.  —  ChUwell  and  Beeston  Auricula  and  Polyanthus  Show, 
April  27.  The  first  prize  (silver  spoons)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Oldham ;  and 
the  second  prize  (silver  sugar-tongs)  to  Mr.  Spray.  ''  Though  the  spring 
months  have  been  somewhat  unfavourable  for  the  perfect  blooming  of  these 
favourite  flowers,  still  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  many  fine  specimens  brought 
together  on  this  occasion :  we  counted  nearly  100  pots  of  auriculas  and  poly- 
anthuses, besides  numerous  fine  trusses  in  bottles,  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  stage  of  a  first-rate  show.  We  particularly  noticed  some  seedling 
polyanthuses  of  great  merit ;  especially  one  exhibited  in  the  winning  pan,  be- 
kmging  to  Mr.  Oldham,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  it,  and 
called  forth  un(|ualified  approbation.  In  fact  it  was  allowed  to  be  the  best 
seedling  raised  m  Nottinghamshire  for  these  few  years  past ;  and  we  doubt  not 
the  fortunate  raiser  will  realise  a  considerable  sum  by  its  sale.  The  room  was 
decorated  with  some  well-grown  plants  from  the  conservatory  of  Thomas 
Charlton,  Esq.  Amongst  the  various  decorations  which  excited  admiration, 
was  a  laurel  Inranch,  in  which  a  titmouse  had  firmly  built  its  nest.  Some  very 
fine  specimens  of  pansies  were  exhibited;  and  a  close  contest  was  the  result. 
(Nottingham  Reinew,  May  6.) 

Radford  Floral  Society,  —  Auricula  Show.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Wild  were 
the  most  soccessful  competitors.  (Id,) 

Retford  and  Bavjtry  Horticultural  Society,^April  28.  The  room  was  crowded 
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^riffh  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  tbd«ho#  of 

Plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  every  visiter, 
'he  JShodod^ndron  Russelliami,  in  full  bloom,  from  the  garden  of  R.  P. 
Milnes,  Esq.  presented  a  remark{ri>ly  splendid  appearance,  decorating  one  end 
of  the  large  centre  table,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  end, 
where  appeared  a  large  ifcacia  armkta,  from  the  same  place.  The  display  of 
Miriculas,  pansies,  ericas,  tulips,  and  hyacinths  was  exceeding  rich  and  choice. 
A  seecHing  mimulns  excited  particular  admiration.  Nor  did  the  vegetables  of 
every  description  ^1  to  excite  the  highest  applause,  particularly  with  respect 
to  asparagus,  which  was  remarkablv  fine,  and  evinced  that  no  small  portion  of 
care  had  been  bestowed  in  its  cultivation,  in  order  to  produce  so  perfect  a 
specimen.  We  must  also  mention  two  dishes  of  the  finest  strawberries  from 
tne  gardens  of  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  which  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  attracted 
the  admiration  of  all  the  visiters.  (Doncaster  Gazette,  May  6.) 

Nottingham  Floral  aiid  HortictUtural  Society. —  Hyacinth  Show,  April  2^* 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Juger,  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  John  Spencer.  {Nottingham  Review,  May  6.) 

Gooseberry  Show*  in  Nottinghamshire.  —  At  Nottingham,  July  25.,  the 
largest  gooseberry  was  companion,  a  red  variety,  which  weighed  22dwt.  d^rs; 
Mr.  Blundell  exhibited  two  gooseberries  of  this  kind  on  one  stem,  which 
weighed  4«l  dwt.  7gr. 

July  27.     Companion,  23  dwt.  12  gr. 

New  Rad/hrd.  —  July  23.     Companion,  22  dwt.  20  gr. 

July  25.     Wonderful,  24  dwt.  6  gr. 

WoUaton. — July  26.  Wonderful,  23  dwt.  18  gr.  Twins  on  one  stem, 
thumpers,  33  dwt.  3  gr. 

Southwell,  —  July  28.  H.  Stenton,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  largest  red  goose«> 
berry,  companion,  25  dwt.  2gr. ;  and  the  largest  yellow,  20  dwt.  13gr« 
Also,  a  dish  of  gooseberries,  gathered  from  one  tree,  15  to  the  pound. 
(Nottingham  and  Newark  Mercury,  Aug.  6.) 

Somersetshire.  —  Bath  Royal  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  — -  DahUa 
Show. —  Sept  15.  The  dahlias  were  very  splendid  and  numerous ;  but,  per«^ 
haps,  the  most  strikingly  curious  and  beautiful  plant  was  a  most  stately 
specimen,  12f^.  high,  of  the  Gloriosa  superba.  It  arrived  too  late  for  conr- 
petition,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  it  uninjured.  It  belonged  to 
S,  J.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Warminster,  who  brought  it  in  his  own  carriage,  and 
who  had,  also,  a  variety  of  other  curious  and  rare  plants  in  the  coUectioiu 
Some  rare  and  beautiful  orchideous  and  other  stove  plants  were  sent  by 
J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  of  Camerton ;  among  the  latter  of  which  was  a  spedmen 
of  Clerodendron  specioslssimum,  said  to  be  the  first  time  the  plant  had 
flowered  in  Britain.  There  were,  also,  numerous  other  choice  plants,  sent 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  several  basKets  of  cut 
flowers,  most  tastefully  arranged.  The  upper  tent  was  appropriated  to  the 
firuits ;  and  here  the  show  was  allowed,  by  the  judges  and  visiters,  to  be 
splendid  beyond  any  former  collection.  They  consisted  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  hot-house  and  open  garden,  in  pines,  melons,  oranges, 
grapes  (growing  in  pots  and  cut),  figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  numberless  sorts 
c^  plums,  mulberries,  pears,  and  apples  (in  immense  variety,  and  some  of 
stupendous  size)  ;  Spanish  nuts  and  filberts,  cherries  (various),  .&c.  In 
this  tent  there  was  a  basket  of  the  common  fruits  arranged  in  a  conical  form, 
and  consisting  of  alternate  circles  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  Siberian  crate, 
nuts,  &c.,  the  effect  of  which  was  curious  and  pleasing.  The  booths  to  the 
right  contained  the  cottage  productions  of  the  same  description,  with  the 
addition  of  nosegays,  &c.,  which  were  all  allowed  to  possess  striking  merit. 
The  extent  of  the  dahlia  show  rendered  it  necessary  to  allot  several  of  these 
booths  to  the  stands  of  those  flowers  sent  for  competition .  and  show ;  so 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  corner  of  this  part  of  the  gardens  in  which  the  eye 
did  not  encounter  a  collection  of  floral  beaul^.  On  the  lawn  were  some 
botanical  spedmeos;  and  among  these  a  coHecti<Nijieiit  hy  Mr.EDipsoii, 
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wl»eh  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scientific ;  particulariy  a  blue  ftingus,  called 
the  Gymnopus  purus,  or  purple  (pure)  naked  foot.  The  two  upper  booths  to 
the  left  contained  the  drawings  of  flowers,  some  of  which  were  very  beautiful. 
They  were  the  productions  of  artists  and  amateurs.  Among  the  formtt. 
Miss  Rosenberg  was  the  most  eminent.  Her  subject  was  a  group  of  dahHas^ 
and  it  was  certainly  a  chef'd*aeuvrff.  Among  the  amateurs,  Mrs.  St.  John 
Maule  was  deservedly  successful,  for  her  beautiful  chrysanthemum ;  a  single 
flower,  but  drawn  and  finished  with  great  delicacy.  A  wreath  of  wild  flowers^ 
by  Miss  Mintorn,  would  have  occupied  hours  to  examine.  (Bath  Gazette^ 
Sept,  20.) 

Staffordshire. — *  Uttoxeter  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society, —  May  87* 
This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society.  The  prizes  were  mostly  for 
tulips;  and  upwards  of  2000  of  them  were  staged  for  competition.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Society  to  extend  their  objects  to  prizes  for  fruits,  Bowers, 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  to  encourage  cottagers  in  the  management  of  their 
gardens.  The  number  and  beauty  of  the  plants  and  flowers  exceeded 
expectation ;  and  the  attendance  of  company  (who  expressed  a  high  degree 
of  sati^action,  and  promised  their  support)  was  so  large  as  to  render  the 
room  in  which  the  exhibition  took  place  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  A  great  number  of  rare  plants  were  sent  from  the  gardens  of  ih/t 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Alton  Towers),  Lord  Waterpark,  and  T.  S.  Kymaessley, 
Esq.     (Staffordshire  Examiner ,  June  11.) 

*  Walsall  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  —  June  28.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  public  gardens ;  and  the  arrangements  made  by  the  committee  of 
management  were  excellent.  The  company  was  much  more  numerous  than 
heretofore,  and  highly  respectable.  A  military  band  was  in  attendance ;  and, 
by  its  appearance  and  performances,  added  consaderably  to  the  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  the  scene.  Some  choice  specimens  of  plants,  &c.,  were  exhibited  $ 
indeed,  the  whole  exhibition  was  much  more  than  equal  to  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ones.  The  various  prizes  seemed  to  have  been  awarded  with  much 
taste  and  discrimination.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  and  Mr.  Wilmore,  were 
the  most  successful  competitors.  Altogether,  we  think  a  great  impressioD 
must  have  been  made  on  the  public  piind  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  The  public  gardens  at  Walsall  were  laid  out  by  Mr.  Dickenson, 
surgeon,  and  have  recently  undergone  many  improvements  by  Dr.  Kent. 
They  have  only  been  in  the  possession  of  the  present  spirited  pro- 
prietor  a  few  weeks,  by  whom  thev  have  been  opened  to  the  public.  The 
mhabitants  of  Walsall  and  their  friends  will  find  them  a  promenade  sudi 
as  few  towns  of  the  same  size  can  boast  of.  We  can  assure  them, 
from  experience,  that,  in  inspecting  the  Chinese  temples  and  grottoes,  mean* 
dering  through  die  walks,  gazing  at  the  fountains  with  their  ynriedjets  d'eaujr, 
and  examining  the  numerous  and  curious  plants  and  shrubs  in  the  extensive 
green-houses,  they  may  pass  an  af);ernoon  very  agreeably.  (Id.,  July  2*) 

Suffolk.  —  Bury  Horticultural  Society, —  April  28.  The  exhibition  was 
considered  good  for  the  season.  The  report  was  accompanied  by  an  adver<« 
tisement,  requesting  all  persons  whose  names  stand  in  arrear  to  pay  their 
subscriptions,  agreeably  to  the  rules,  which  will  enable  the  Society  to  pay 
those  prizes  which  stand  as  unclaimed  in  the  years  1833  and  1834  :  it  is 
expected  that  all  such  claims  will  be  made  at  the  next  meeting.  The  prizes 
for  1835  have  been  paid,  with  a  balance  remaining.  (Bury  and  Nanmeh  Postj 
Msiy  4.) 

.  Oct.  4.  The  show  of  dahlias,  considering  the  season,  was  very  excellent; 
but  the  supply  of  other  flowers  was  small.  Of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Trevethsn^ 
grapes  and  pine,  Mr.  Knight's  currants  and  morello  cherries,  and  Mr.  Wright's 
pears,  were  especially  admired;  and  Mrs.  Miller,  and  Messrs.  Kneeshaw, 
Lord,  Girling,  and  Felgate  contributed  s(Hne  excellent  specimens  of  horticul- 
tural produce.  The  cottagers'  vegetables  (especially  the  potatoes)  were 
exoeediiigly  good.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  for  the  best  six  dahlias,  to 
Mr»  Gi]£igof  Stcrnnaricec^one  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  Barreitt,  sen.  f 
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third  ditto,  to  Mr.  Felgate,  Stowmarket ;  and  one  for  the  best  seedlkig,  t» 
Mr.  Girling,  {Suffolk  Chromde,  Oct.  15.) 

Diis  Horticuitural  Socieif/. —  Od,  6.  The  show  o£  flowers,  though  smaU, 
was  fine;  ^rticularly  the  dahlias  of  Mr.  Girling  and  of  Mr.  Felgate  of  Stow- 
market. The  fruits  and  vegetables  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  any  former 
exhibition.  The  exhibition  of  the  cottagers  attracted  general  admiration  by 
its  profusion  and  perfection,  the  vegetables  especially:  the  potatoes  were 
particularly  good.  The  great  utility  of  this  Society  is  evident  from  the  great 
exertions,  and  consequent  improvement,  of  the  cottagers  in  horticulture, 
which  b  truly  surprising ;  and  it  is  allowed,  by  competent  judges,  that  the 
exhibition  on  the  cottagers'  table  of  this  Society  surpasses  that  of  most  other 
societies,  though  more  wealthy,  and  of  more  extended  district.  The  neat- 
ness of  the  gardens  which  obtained  prizes  is  well  worthy  remark ;  whilst  the 
happv  countenances,  with  the  looks  of  honest  pride  and  conscious  superiority, 
which  were  visible  in  those  who  obtained  their  small  but  well-earned  prizes, 
oomlnned  to  form  a  scene  which  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  (Ilnd,) 

Hadleigh  HorticuUunU  and  Floral  Society,  —  June  28.  On  no  former  occa- 
sion has  been  witnessed  a  more  numerous  and  respectable  assemblage.  The 
flowers  exhibited  were  of  the  most  splendid  description,  and  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  excellent  for  the  season.  About  sixty  members  sat  down  to 
an  excellent  dinner ;  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Lyall,  president  of  the  Society,  in 
the  chair.  Immediately  after  dinner  the  cottagers  to  whom  prizes  had  been 
awarded  were  severally  introduced  to  receive  them,  and  each  was  presented 
with  a  glass  of  wine.  {Buiy  and  Norwich  Pott,  July  6.) 

Stowmarket  Horticultural  Societi/,  —  July  8.  There  was  a  very  fine  exhi- 
l»tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  by  whom  this  Society 
is  most  liberally  supported.  In  addition  to  the  prizes  obtained  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  ten  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers,  whose  exhibition  of  vege- 
tables were  many  of  them  very  fine ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation,  if  the  funds 
of  the  Society  will  allow  it,  to  increase  the  number  of  prizes  to  this  meri« 
torious  class  of  exhibitors.  (Ibid,,  July  13.) 

Sussex.  —  Lewes  and  East  Sussex  HorHcultural  Society.  —  Sept,  15.  The 
competitors  for  flowers  were  numerous,  and  the  dahlias  of  the  most  beautiful 
descriptions.  The  bouquets  for  the  Society's  premiums  were  superb,  especially 
the  one  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  French  of  Mailing, 
the  tasteful  construction  of  which,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
of  which  it  was  composed,  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  subscribers  and 
visiters.  The  presentations  of  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  by  the  members,  were 
at  once  numerous,  and  of  the  choicest  description.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  accurately  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
growth  of  vegetables  since  the  commencement  of  the  Institution.  The  dis- 
play was  really  astonishing;  and  consisted  of  peas,  French  beans,  potatoes, 
turnips,  parsneps,  carrots,  onions,  cabbages  (red  and  white),  cellery,  broccoli, 
&c,     (Sussex  Advertiser,  Sept.  19.) 

Newtek  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  9.  This  show  was  principally  for 
flowers  and  fi*uit.  There  were,  however,  some  fine  v^etables  exhibited ;  and 
the  firuit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  for  the  cottagers*  prizes  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  the  excellence  of  the  productions.  The  unsuccessful  received 
one  shilling  each,  and  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  show.  (Ibid.) 

Warwickshire. — Bkrmvngham  Botanical  and  Warwickshire  Floral  Societies, 
July  28,  29.  The  plants  were  not  so  plentiful  as  on  previous  exhibitions ; 
but  some  well-grown  and  rare  orchideous  specimens  were  sent  from  the  col- 
lections of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  and  Georse  Baricer, 
Esq.;  and  an  excellent  selection  of  calceolarias  was  exhibited  m>m  John 
Willmore,  Esq;  The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Messrs.  John  Pope  and  Sons 
exhibited  a  singularly  attractive  and  fine  plant  of  Nepenthes,  with  very  "  per- 
fect pitchers."     The  carnations  and  picotees  formed  an  interestii^  feature  of 
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the  exhibition,  and  were  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  Good  fruits,  both 
forced  and  hardy,  were  in  abundance.  There  was  also  a  large  and  excellent 
show  of  vegetables.  The  cucumbers  entered  for  the  sweepstakes  surpassed^ 
in  quality,  any  that  have  previously  been  exhibited.  The  cottagers'  and  aiti> 
sans'  stand,  it  was  grati^dng  to  observe,  was  profusely  covered  with  fimits 
and  vegetables,  attracting  its  full  share  of  notice ;  and  a  liberal  distribution 
of  prizes  being  judiciously  awarded  to  them,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
will  stimulate  them  to  increased  exertion.  The  gooseberries  were  very  fine; 
the  largest  (companion)  was  shown  by  Mr.  Faurfield,  and  weighed  22  dwt. 
12  gr.  {Arises  Birmingham  Gazette,  Aug.  1.) 

Aug.  25,  26.  On  the  first  day,  above  3000  persons  attended  the  gardens. 
The  plants  sent  for  exhibition,  as  was  expected,  were  not  in  great  abundance; 
but  those  which  obtained  prizes  were  fine  specimens  of  their  kind,  particu-^ 
larly  the  Orchldeae,  24  beautiful  varieties  of^  which  were  sent  from  the  col- 
lections of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  Oeorge  Barker,  Esq., 
and  from  the  nurseiy  of  Messrs.  John  Pope  and  Sons.  Messrs.  Pope  Uke- 
wise  exhibited  a  rare  and  valuable  seedling  hybrid  alstrceroeria,  which  pro-» 
mises  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  hardy  ornamental  plants.  The  dahlias  were 
excellent,  and  admirably  displayed ;  and  forced  fruits,  of  good  quatity,  were 
exhibited  in  profusion.  Four  fine  Enville  pines,  sent  by  William  Rolnnsj 
Esq.,  did  not  compete  for  prizes.  Vegetables  were  rather  scarce,  but  of  good 
quality.  The  cottagers'  and  artisans'  stand  was  well  covered  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  a  few  flowers,  tastefully  arranged.  (Id.,  Aug.  29;) 

Sept.  29,  30.  The  exhibition  was  more  attractive  and  splendid  for  the 
season  than  any  preceding  show,  and  included  a  rich  variety  of  fruits ;  a  bril- 
liant display  of  dahlias,  uiiprecedentecf  in  this  town  for  beauty ;  a  fine,  sdthough 
not  numerous,  collection  of  plants ;  and  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  of 
remarkably  good  quality.  Three  groups  of  flowers,  tastefully  and  elegantly 
arranged,  very  greatly  added  to  the  general  attraction  of  the  show.  The 
cottagers'  and  artisans'  stand  was  filled  with  excellent  specimens  of  dahlias, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  commanded  its  full  share  of  notice.  The  exhibi- 
tion took  place  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  a  very  fine  selection  of  plants,  fruits, 
&c.,  was  sent  to  it  from  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  and  Botanical  So- 
ciety. (Id.,  Oct.  3.) 

*  Nuneaton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Jult/,  The  prizes  for  the 
first  and  second  pair  of  pinks  were  won  by  Mr.  John  Glover  of  Hinckley, 
and  Mr.  W.  M'Ewan  of  Nuneaton ;  while,  in  the  classes,  the  former  gentle- 
man and  Mr.  Joseph  Ward  of  Attleborough,  were  extremely  successful.  Mr. 
Ogden  of  Coventry  very  handsomely  sent  over  a  large  quantity  of  green- 
house plants,  which  contributed  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  ex- 
hibition. (Coventry  Herald,  July  15.) 

Chippenham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. — DahUa  Show,  Sept.  9.  The 
dahlias  were  not,  as  many  expected,  the  only  attraction  to  the  admiring 
visiters ;  but  all  the  varieties  of  the  season  did  credit  to  the  science  and 
taste  of  the  contributors,  among  which  were  many  novelties.  The  exotics 
and  hardy  annuals  were  entitled  to  especial  approval.  The  grapes  were 
abundant,  and  remarkable  for  their  large  clusters  and  their  freshness  of  bloom. 
The  peaches  and  pine-apples  were  remarkably  fine ;  but  the  exotic  fruit  were 
eclipsed  in  attraction  by  the  number  and  variety  of  such  fruits  as  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  consider  indigenous :  upwards  of  40  dishes  of  apples,  all  of 
choice  varieties,  ornamented  the  plateau,  which,  for  its  extent  and  rich  display 
of  every  variety  of  fruit,  has  never  been  exceeded.  The  noble  room  above 
the  market-place,  for  which  the  inhabitants  have  to  thank  Mr.  Neeld,  was 
ornamented  most  tastefully.  At  one  end  of  this  apartment  a  beautiful  device 
was  inscribed  to  Flora,  in  letters  formed  by  dahlias,  the  colours  admirably 
chosen,  and  relieved  by  a  dense  background  of  laurel,  from  which  sprang  a 
Grecian  arch,  gracefully  festooned,  &c.  A  stone  vase,  ornamented  with 
moss,  was  filled  with  that  most  brilliant  of  creepers,  the  scarlet  verbena 
(F,  chamsedrifolia).      On  each  side  of  this  central  display  was  placed  a 
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pedestal,  wreadied  with  festoons  of  hops  and  the  purple  deraatk,  and  -aopport* 
log  an  immense  globe,  entirely  covered  with  dahlias :  one  of  these  globes  was 
divided  into  twelve  compartments,  each  of  a  distinct  colour ;  and  the  other 
divided  into  six  segments  of  circles,  consisting  of  flowers.  The  cottagers* 
contributions  excited  the  deepest  interest :  their  rewards  were  as  well  da* 
served,  as  they  were  gratefully  received.  (^o/A  Journal,  Sept.  12.) 

Marlborough  Dahlia  Show.  —  Oct.  3.  This  show  was,  for  the  first  time,  open 
to  all  Englat^ ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  fixed  the  day  before  the 
show  at  Salt  Hill,  it  was  expected  to  be  numerously  attended  by  large  growers 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  on  their  way  thither.  But,  owing  to  the 
early  frosts,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  attendance  of  large  growers  was 
not  so  numerous  as  was  anticipated ;  notwithstanding,  the  flowers  exhibited 
were  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  produced  at  several  of  the  previoua 
shows  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  attendance  of  visiters  very  far  ex- 
ceeded the  attendance  of  former  years,  and  the  company  were  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury  and  the  Countess  Daniskold; 
both  of  whom  were  much  pleased  with  the  splendid  display  of  flowers.  The* 
mas  Halcomb,  Esq.,  the  Mayor,  to  whom  the  flowers  were  presented  after 
the  show,  made  a  distribution  of  them  amongst  the  subscribers,  having  first 
selected  a  box,  which  was  presented  to  the  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury,  who 
had  it  conveyed  to  her  mansion  at  Tottenham  Park  the  same  afbernoon. 
The  funds  of  the  Society  will  enable  the  committee,  next  season,  to  present 
the  competitors  with  prizes  very  nearly  double  in  amount  to  those  of  tne  pre* 
sent  season.  The  seedlings  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  were  all  flowers 
of  merit.  The  fire  king  is  a  fine  scarlet,  perfect  and  well  formed.  Whale's 
Marchioness  of  Aylesbury,  a  fine  rose,  is  a  perfect  and  well-formed  flower^ 
although  no  prize  was  given  to  it.  (Salisbury  Herald,  Oct.  15.) 

Salubvry  Royal,  Dahlia  Society,  —  Oct,  5.  The  most  successful  candidates 
were  Mr.  Sqmbb  of  Fisherton,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Milbrook,  and  Mr.  J.  Kymes 
of  Salisbury.     Several  fine  seedlines  were  exhibited.  (Ibid,,  Oct.  8.^ 

Wills  and  General  Horticultural  Society. — May  17.  We  fed  difliculty  in 
enumerating  the  manv  choice  specimens  so  plentifully  distributed  over  the 
whole  room  ;  for,  whilst  the  eyes  of  one  party  were  intently  rivetted  on 
the  rare  stove  plants,  the  splendid  Oacti,  or  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
Colonel  Baker,  those  of  the  other  were  equally  fixed  on  the  ever-varying 
heaths,  or  gaudy  pelargoniums,  from  the  collections  of  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Batt;  uor  must  we  pass  unnoticed  the  numerous  and  beautifid  hybrid 
calceolarias,  firom  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Shaflesbury  and  the  Hon,  Mrs. 
Harris;  the statelv-flowering  B&nkiia  speciosa,  from  Dr.  Finch;  Tropas^olum 
tricol6rum,  from  the  Earl  of  Radnor;  Caloch6rtus  &lbu8,  from  the  Fu>n.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  M.  P.  Amongst  the  contributions  for  the  day,  we  recognised 
heaths  and  choice  exotics,  from  Thomas  King,  Esq.;  a  few  good  specunens, 
from  Dr.  Greenap ;  calceolarias  from  Sir  Edmund  Aiitrobus,  Bart. ;  and  some 
plants,  in  high  cultivation,  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Squibb,  not  for  competition. 
Among  the  most  successful  competitors  were,  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Baker;  Mr. Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs. Batt ;  Mr.  Christie,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  ftadnor;  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  0.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.P.;  and  Mr. 
Brown,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.  (Ibid.,  Mav  21.) 

July  23.  The  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  all  excellent  in  thdr 
way.  The  most  successful  competitors  were  those  mentioned  above.  Also^ 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  Mr.  Bryant,  gardener  to  Dr.  Finch;  Mr.  TroUop, 
gardener  to  S.  James,  Esq.;  and  Mr.  Alford.     (Ibid,,  July  23.) 

WoRCBSTEBSHiRE. —  Worcestershire  HorticuUural  Society, —  May  24t,  In 
tulips  some  very  good  flowers  appeared ;  and  the  loftv  black  baeuette,  stand- 
ing pre-eminent  above  the  array  on  the  great  stand,  bad  a  good  eflect.  The 
prize  Cdcti,  from  Mr.  Cooke,  Mfr.  Smith,  and  Miss  Sfaaplimd,  were  exceed- 
mgly  beautiful.  Mr.  Smith  excelled  in  the  various  fine  specimens  of  lilies* 
pelargoniums,  and  tulips  he  displayed ;  and  we  were  moeh  pleased  mth  dM 
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vrray  of  paitsies  in  square  tmossy  frames,  ofie  from  W.  'Wall,' E^tj., 
aad  the  other,  adorned  with  shells,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Burlingham,  jun.  The 
nosegays  from  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Biggs  also  merited  notice.  J.  G.  Kent, 
Esq.,  of  Levant  Lodge,  Exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  purple  laburnum.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  were  rather  scarce.  (Worcester  Herald,  May  28.) 

Vale  ofEneiham  HorHcuUural  atid  Florictdtural  Society,  —  3fay  26.  TttUp 
Show,  The  principal  prizes  were  gained  by  Mr.  R.  Whitford,  Mf.  W.  Murrell, 
and  Mr.  Holmes.  (Ibid.) 

YoieKSfr IRE.  —  East  Ridmg  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  —  June  8. 
Upon  the  centre  stage  in  the  marquee  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Me- 
troBid^ros;  and  around  the  pillars  which  supported  the  pavilion  were  placed 
three  gigantic  fuchsias,  sent  by  H.  Ellison,  Esq.  Some  beautifbl  polygalas, 
azaleas,  and  pelargoniums,  were  much  admired.  The  colours  wefe  extremely 
go0d,  and  the  flowers  very  bold :  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  evinced  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  culture  by  the  gardener  of  the 
Rev.  L.  Thoroton,  to  whom  most  of  them  belonged.  Opposite  these  were  a 
rich  display  of  calceolarias,  some  of  the  varieties  of  which  were  quite  new. 
Among  the  plants  in  pots,  was  a  pretty  new  hybrid  petunia,  called  P.  c&mea, 
from  the  Hnll  Botanic  Garden,  presented  to  that  garden  by  Booth  and  Son, 
of  Hamburgh ;  and  a  crimson  thorn  of  most  delicately  beautiful  colour.  The 
Rev.  F.  Best,  as  usual,  exhibited  some  extremely  large  and  fine-flowered 
pannes,  principallv  seedlings  of  his  own  raising.  Of  tulips  there  were  some 
good  trays,  one  m  particular  from  Mr.  Beecroft,  of  Hull;  as  well  as  of  ra- 
nanculuses.  The  Brompton  stocks  were  gigantic  in  size,  the  colours  of  the 
riebest  tinge,  and  the  flowers  exceedingly  well  developed.  Around  the  mar- 
quees wreaths  of  cut  flowers  were  entwined,  reaching  to  the  roof;  we  also 
observed  several  novel  cast-iron  flower-stands,  and  an  elegant  garden  seat, 
manufaetared  by  Mr.  Crosskill.  Above  the  place  appropriated  to  the  presi- 
dent was  the  magnificent  crown  and  feathers,  made  of  cut  flowers,  from  the 
conservatory  and  garden  of  R.  Bethell,  Esq.  The  croMrn  was  composed  of 
pelargoniums,  hoyas,  and  many  rare  exotics ;  whilst  the  feathers,  and  letters 
"W.R.,"  tended  much  to  heighten  the  eflect.  Among  the  fruits  were  several 
varieties  of  pines,  strawberries,  figs,  grapes,  and  apples.  Of  vegetables,  &c., 
we-may  notice  some  enormous  cucumbers,  excellent  new  potatoes,  green  peas, 
kidneybeans,  asparagus,  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  rhubarb.  (Hull  Advertiser, 
June  10.) 

h  Sept.  7.  The  marquee  presented  a  splendid  variety  of  plants  and  flowers, 
aldiOugh  not  so  many  stove  and  green-house  plants  as  we  have  witnessed  at 
former  exhibitions :  mose  there  were,  however,  were  exceedingly  choice  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  dahlias  abounded  in  almost  endless  variety.  In  the  place 
of  the  large  bouquet  of  cut  flowers,  from  Rise,  which  was  usually  suspended 
over  the  place  occupied  by  the  president,  there  was  only  one  of  exotics, 
&c.,  forming  a  crown,  so  arranged  as  to  give  effect  to  the  word  "  FloricuHure,** 
which  was  placed  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  tent,  each  letter  formed  of  a 
class  of  flowers  of  the  same  colour,  and  including  dahlias,  roses,  china-asters, 
holivhoeks,  Ac, ;  underneath  this  were  the  letters  "  W.  R.,"  formed  of  French 
mmgolds  |  in  the  centre  a  star,  composed  of  beautiful  and  choice  flowers. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  assembly-room  was  the  word  "  Horticulture,"  the 
letters  shnilarly  formed  of  flowers.  [This  word  ought  to  have  been  formed  of 
cujtinary  vegetables  or  fruits.]  Among  the  plants  was  a  petunia  with  striped 
flowers.  There  were  also  some  splendid  pines;  a  bunch  of  white  grapes, 
weighing  nearly  5  lbs. ;  and  peaches,  nectarines,  plums.  See,  in  most  luxu- 
riant beauty.  A  dish  of  Mayduke  cherries  excited  considerable  attention; 
l^se,  fn»n  being  so  far  out  of  season,  no  less  than  for  their  size,  were  de- 
clared entitled  to,  and  obtained,  the  judge's  prize.  In  the  vegetable  depart* 
ment,  the  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  &c.,  all  exhibited  the 
great  care  bestowed  upon  their  culture.  (Hull  Observer,  Sept.  13.) 

Wesi  MkUng  HortieuUural  Society,  -^May  11.     Over  the  chair  was  an  arch 
wreathed  with  flowers,  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Barratt ;  and  hanging  above 
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that,  affixed  to  the  wall  behind  the  chair,  was  a  plan  of  a  conservatory,  upon 
a  magnificent  scale,  all  the  architectural  proportions  and  compartments  of 
which  were  indicated  by  flowers,  varying  in  their  kind  and  hue  according  to 
the  varieties  of  the  architectural  parts  of  the  design.  This  ingenious  plan, 
and  certainly  tasteful  ornament,  was  designed  by  the  gardener  of  6.  Went- 
worth,  Esq.,  of  Wooiley  Hall.  [We  should  be  happy  to  reckon  this  gardener 
among  the  number  of  our  correspondents.]  Of  hot-house  fruits  there  was  a 
remawably  fine  show.  The  specimens  of  peaches,  nectarines,  lemons,  oranges, 
grapes,  cherries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  were  as 
large  and  as  well  ripened  as  they  could  be  in  autumn.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  room  was  a  cross-table,  on  which  were  deposited  specimens  of  culinary 
v^;etables.  The  broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  rhubarb,  could  not  be  excelled ;  and 
the  new  potatoes  were  uncommonly  fine  for  the  season.  The  whole  arrange* 
ments  of  the  exhibition  reflected  much  credit  on  those  who  made  them,  and 
were  acknowledged  by  the  visiters  to  be  the  very  best  to  show  all  the  speci- 
mens to  advantage,  and  with  the  greatest  convenience  to  the  company.  In 
the  speech  which  the  Rev.  L.  Sharp  addressed  to  the  meeting,  he  mentioned 
that,  "  firom  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds,  the  Society  had  been  compelled 
this  year  to  adopt  some  honorary  prizes."  Among  the  plants  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Barratt  were  13  new  mimuluses,  and  20  new  varieties  of  shrubby  and 
herbaceous  calceolarias.  (West  Riding  Herald,  May  13.) 

Jultf  28.  This  show  was  generally  deficient  in  quantity;  and  the  stove 
plants  were  miserably  poor.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  were,  however,  good  ; 
and  there  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Cape  heaths  and  fuchsias  fh>m  Mr. 
Barratt's  conservatory.  The  calceolarias  and  dahlias  were  also  much  admired. 
Some  new  pyramidal  flower- stands,  made  by  Mr.  Rothery  of  Wakefield,  were 
exhibited  to  the  company  by  the  chairman,  as  were  also  some  ornamental 
flower-pots,  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  country  by  Mr.  Barratt,  which 
were  much  praised  for  their  neatness.  Several  drawings  of  pansies,  fuchsias, 
and  other  flowers,  drawn  by  Mr.  Terry,  gilder,  of  Wakefield,  were  exhibited 
in  the  saloon,  at  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  on  the  platform ;  and,  for 
their  perfect  colouring,  elicited  unqualified  praise.  It  was  intimated  the  artist 
would  be  happy  to  paint  specimens  for  the  company,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  The  falling  off  in  the  show  was  a  subject  of  general  remark.  It  was 
also  noticed  that,  in  the  immediate  of  Wakefield,  there  are  nearly  800  acres 
of  what  is  termed  market -garden  ground  ;  and  not  a  single  competitor  fi*om 
these  appeared  at  the  West  Riding  Horticultural  Show.  (York  Courant, 
Aug.  4.) 

Huddersfield  Hortundtural  Society,  —  July  29.  The  display  of  vegetables 
was  particularly  fine,  and  was  very  creditable  to  the  neighbourhood ;  indeed, 
the  good  effects  of  the  Society  are  already  apparent,  by  the  improvement 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetables  and  fruits  which  find  their 
way  into  the  market  of  this  town.  Amongst  the  fruits  were  particularly  ad- 
mired two  or  three  of  the  dishes  of  strawberries.  The  raspberries  and  goose- 
berries were  particularly  fine.  There  were  also  currants  —  red,  white,  pale 
red,  and  blacK ;  the  last,  especially,  were  remarkably  fine.  Several  dishes  of 
excellent  cherries  ought  also  to  be  noticed  ;  as  well  as  that  delightfiil  fruit, 
the  gooseberry,  the  display  of  which  formed  an  important  feature  in  the 
assemblage.  The  grapes  were  decidedly  finer  than  any  which  have  been 
exhibited  on  previous  occasions.  The  melons,  oranges,  and  lemons,  were 
also  numerous,  and  remarkably  excellent.  (Ibid,) 

Leeds  Florist  Society.  —  Jtdy  3.  Upwards  of  500  pinks,  of  the  choicest 
selection  ever  exhibited  upon  a  stage,  were  produced.  The  company  was 
very  numerous,  and  highly  respectable;  and  all  expressed  themselves  not 
only  satisfied  with  the  splendid  show  of  flowers  shown  as  competitors  for 
the  prizes,  but  also  highly  gratified  by  the  splendid  style  in  which  the  room 
was  decorated.  Mr.  John  Kearsley,  of  Woodhouse  Hill,  Hunslet,  had  ftir- 
nished  a  large  number  of  the  choicest  green-house  plants,  in  full  bloom, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  variety,  and  enlivened  the  scene.  Several  pond 
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oas  bouquets  graced  the  room,  comprising  upwards  of  100  different  sorts  of 
roses,  and  containing  a  specimen  of  nearly  every  hardy  or  annual  flower  of 
the  season.  (Leeds  IntelUgencer,  July  9.) 

Malton  and  District  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept.  27.  The  chief 
attraction  of  this  season  being  the  dahlia,  the  twenty  classes  of  that  flower 
were  plaeed  on  a  continuous  line  of  tables  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
all  the  winning  specimens  elevated  above  the  rest.  Of  fruit,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  dishes  were  exhibited,  occupying  tables  the  whole  length  of  the 
room.  Another  not  less  useful,  and  more  substantial,  class  of  garden  produce 
attracted  universal  interest  and  admiration ;  viz.  the  vegetables,  which  were  in 
great  abundance,  and  extremely  fine.  The  specimens  of  agricultural  vege* 
tables  were  also  numerous,  and  of  extraordinary  growth  at  such  an  early 
period ;  and  excited  particular  attention  from  all  the  admirers  of  that  valu- 
able produce  of  this  peculiarly  agricultural  district.  A  more  than  ordinary 
interest  was  created  by  an  extra  prize  of  half  a  guinea,  by  the  committee,  for 
the  best  dahlia  of  any  colour,  to  be  selected  from  all  the  winning  flowers, 
after  the  first  selection  was  made  by  the  judges.  The  principal  competitors 
were  Messrs.  Morrell,  Revis,  Slater,  and  Mrs.  Kimberley.  The  flowers  of 
the  two  latter  being  withdrawn,  the  umpires  were  called  in  to  assist  in  the 
decision,  when  Mr.  MorrelFs  flower  (Criterion)  was  declared  the  premier. 
The  room  was  embellished  by  three  beautiful  and  tastefully  arranged  bou- 
quets, sent  from  the  gardens  of  Capt.  Newbery,  and  Messrs.  Dunlop  and 
Hopkins.  (Yorkshire  Gcaette,  Oct.  1.  1836.) 

Pontefract  Horticultural  Societi/. — Aug,  4.  The  show  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles was  good;  but  comparatively  few  fine  flowers  were  exhibited.  Mr. 
Tinker  and  Mr.  Jones  were  most  successful  with  the  dahlias,  and  Mr.  Ely 
with  the  picotees  and  carnations ;  in  which,  in  fact,  he  won  every  prize. 
(Leeds  Jifercury,  Aug.  13.) 

Sheffield  Horticultural  Society, —  May  4.  The  show  of  specimens  of  or- 
chideous  and  stove  plants  from  Wentworth  House,  which  was  extremely 
numerous,  choice,  and  rare,  attracted  universal  attention;  and,  at  some 
periods,  there  was  a  complete  crowd  to  witness  their  beauty.  From  Wel- 
beck,  also,  there  were  several  choice  hardy  shrubs,  as  well  as  some  choice 
plants,  from  the  gardens  of  George  Younge,  Esq.,  of  Sheaf  House ;  S.  Shore, 
Esq.,  of  Meersbrook ;  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield. 
A  choice  display  of  ripe  grapes  was  shown  from  the  Duke  of  Portland :  a 
coiled  one  in  a  pot,  loaded  with  fruit,  attracted  general  attention.  A  truly 
grand  specimen  of  the  palm-tree,  from  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens,  was 
much  noticed.  The  green-house  plants  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
were  numerous.  The  show  of  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and  hyacinths,  was 
not  only  numerous,  but,  in  point  of  quality,  very  superior.  The  show  of  the 
tribe  of  C^actus  was,  likewise,  extensive,  rare,  and  beautiful.  The  bouquets 
were  numerous  and  attractive,  and  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  numerous 
visiters.  In  every  description  of  vegetables,  the  display  was  far  more  nu- 
merous and  excellent  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  apples  and 
pears  excited  wonder  as  to  the  means  of  their  preservation.  Mr.  Milan  took 
the  first  prize  for  asparagus;  and  Mr.  A.  Hall  the  prize  for  British  plants,  as 
well  as  several  others.  Messrs.  Crowder  had  awarded  to  them  the  following 
prizes  :  —  The  best  and  second  best  Camell/a  jap6nica ;  the  best  hardy  her- 
baceous plant ;  the  second  best  display  of  cut  flowers ;  the  best  exotic  fruit ; 
and  the  best  collection  of  roses.  On  the  v^hole,  the  present  exhibition 
exceeded  whatever  might  have  been  anticipated,  whether  as  regards  the 
quaUty  and  extent  of  the  numerous  specimens,  or  the  attendance  of  visiters, 
which,  in  point  of  numbers  and  respectability,  was  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  the  Sheffield  Society.     (Doncasfer,  <J-c.,  Gazette,  May  6.) 

June  22.  This  exhibition  was  of  first-rate  character ;  the  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  being  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  display  of  ranunculuses 
exceeding  that  of  any  former  year.  The  most  successful  exhibiters  were 
G.  Younge,  Esq. ;  Earl  Fitzvrilliam,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Mr.  Mearns,  and 
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Mr.  Machin.  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Green 
won  most  of  the  prizes  for  ranunculuses.  (Sheffield  Mercury,  June  29.) 

Sept,  14.  and  15.  This  show  took  place  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden, 
and  was  decidedly  the  grandest  provincial  horticultural  show  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  England.  A  marquee,  1 11  ft.  in  length,  and  16  ft.  in  width,  was 
erected  for  the  dahlias;  and  one,  96ft.  long,  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables; 
while  a  portion  of  the  green-house,  90  ft.  long  by  24  wide,  was  set  apart  for 
the  plants.  Above  150  master-gardeners  were  present,  and  a  stiU  greater 
number  of  journeymen  and  apprentices;  while  the  number  of  amateurs 
was  not  less  than  5000  or  6000.  The  prizes  consisted  principally  of  va- 
luable articles  of  plate  ;  to  give  an  idea  of  which,  we  need  only  state  that 
there  was  one  cup  of  15/.  value,  five  of  10/.  each,  two  of  7/.  each,  and  eight 
of  5/.  each ;  besides  a  great  number  of  silver  snufi-boxes,  and  other  similar 
articles.  Mr.  Widnall  was  the  winner  of  the  largest  cup ;  and  his  dahlias, 
particularly  one  called  Dodd's  Mary,  were  universsJly  admired.  Mr.  Levich's 
ranked  next ;  and  both  his  flowers  and  those  of  Mr.  Widnall,  though  they 
had  travelled  so  far,  were  as  perfect  (not  a  petal  being  injured)  as  though 
just  gathered.  Very  few  seedlings  were  exhibited.  In  the  fruit  department 
Mr.  Faxton  obtained  a  prize  "  for  a  black  St.  Peter's  grape,  growing  in  a  tub 
18  in.  square.  The  shoot  might  be  about  15  ft.  in  length,  with  the  extremity 
bent  back,  and  tied  to  the  stem  a  little  above  the  pot.  The  number  of 
bunches  we  counted  was  twenty -four,  and  so  regularly  distributed  over  the 
vine  as  to  present  an  appearance  almost  mechanical."  (FhriculturcU  Maga^ 
tdtie,  May  1.  p.  1 18.)  Four  fruits  of  Averrh6a  Carambola  were  sent  by  Mr. 
P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Knypersley  Hall.  The  size  of  the 
fruit  was  considerably  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  with  five  deep  angles,  and  of 
a  whitish  colour.  Among  the  vegetables  were  some  onions,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  near  Manchester,  measuring  between  7  in.  and  8  in.  across.  The 
best  collection  of  stove  plants  was  from  Chatsworth ;  the  best  green-house 
and  hardy  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Menzies  of  Halifax ;  and  the  best 
orchideous  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  Wentworth. 

York  Horticultural  Society,  —  AprU  13.  The  show  of  stove  and  green-house 
plants  was  very  rich  and  beautiful ;  but  the  florists'  flowers  were  deficient, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  Rev.  W.  Hincks,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  took  the  chair  at  three  o'clock.  He  said  he  had  little  to  remark 
respecting  the  show.  With  respect  to  the  florists'  flowers,  it  would  be  observed 
by  every  one  that,  at  the  present  season,  they  had  not  been  successful  in 
finding  out  the  exact  time  of  the  flowers  being  in  perfection.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  weather  had  been  such  as  to  retard  their  progress ;  and  the 
hyacinths,  which  ought  to  have  been  at  this  time  in  full  flower  in  the  open  air, 
were  not  yet  ready ;  consequently  they  were  dependent  for  those  exhibited 
upon  those  brought  forward  in  green-houses.  The  auriculas  were,  also,  a  fuU 
fortnight  behind.  From  this  cause  they  could  not  have  the  gratification  they 
had  expected ;  but  still  there  were  some  specimens  deserving  of  notice.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  exhibition  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  Society  had  been 
more  successful.  There  were  many  very  fine  specimens;  and  the  fruits  and  vege^ 
tables  were  as  fine  as  the  flowers  were  varied  and  gay.  On  the  cottagers*  table 
was  a  very  fine  cauliflower,  produced  by  F.  Eshelby  of  Holgate.  He  regretted 
that  there  was  not  more  abundant  competition  in  this  class ;  but  still  such  a 
specimen  was  highly  satisfactory.  Having  gone  through  the  prizes,  he  mi^it 
notice  several  things  in  the  room  which  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
curiosity,  besides  those  to  which  prizes  had  been  awarded.  There  was  a 
very  good  show  of  green-house  plants,  camellias,  and  forced  shrubs.  One 
plant,  in  particular,  attracted  his  attention  as  a  botanist,  being  of  a  most 
curious,  imcommon,  and  valuable  kind.  It  stood  on  the  centre  of  the  middle 
stage,  and  was  from  Mr.  Oldfield  :  the  Glycine  nigricans.  The  show  of 
apples  was  also  worthy  of  notice :  from  Lord  Howden's  there  were  nineteen 
difierent  sorts,  and  about  sixteen  from  Mr.  Hatfield's,  all  in  exceedingly  good 
preservation.  (York  Chronicle,  April  13.) 
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May  19.  This  was  an  excellent  show.  The  green- house  plants  were 
remarkably  fine,  as  were  the  tulips.  The  broccoli  and  rhubarb  were  of  a 
superior  description.  The  prize  flowers  and  fruits  were  [)laced  on  a  table 
fronting  the  chair ;  and  two  immense  bouquets  of  hardy  flowers  were  erected 
in  front  of  the  orchestra.  The  prize  trays  of  pansies  attracted  extraordinary 
admiration ;  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  they  could  be  approached,  so  great  was 
the  press  around  them.  Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  took  the  chair,  and,  among  other 
things,  observed,  that  the  judges  regretted  that  a  beautiful  new  species  of  the 
Passifldra,  from  John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Grimstone,  was  too  much  blown  to 
prevent  them  awarding  to  it  a  pnze.  They,  however,  requested  him  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  it,  and  also  to  several  other  specimens  of  the 
same  flower  from  that  gentleman.  [We  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of 
this  new  passion-flower.]  The  judges  also  directed  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  a  tray,  from  Mr.  Fox  of  Bramham,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
seedling  mimuluses,  a  flower  which  had  recently  been  much  cultivated  :  the 
centre  flower  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  There  was  a  new 
seedling  petunia,  a  box  of  seedling  pansies,  and  two  seedling  calceolarias, 
from  the  same  gentleman.  He  was  requested  to  call  attention  to  a  dish  of 
black  Frontignac  grapes,  from  Mrs.  Homor.  He  could  himself  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  management  of  the  grapery  at  the  Grange,  having 
recently  gone  over  it;  also  to  a  specimen  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  from  the 
green-house  of  Alderman  Hearon.  (Yorkshire  Gazette,  May  21.) 

Oct,  6.  This  was  the  closing  exhibition  for  the  season,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  successful  one.  The  cut  flowers  were  much  admired,  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  the  eminent  nurserymen  of  York,  received  a 
silver  medal  for  the  bouquets  furnished  by  them.  Among  the  numerous 
articles  worthy  of  attention  were  two  plates  of  grapes,  raised  without  fire ; 
also  an  elegant  basket  of  roses,  fi'om  Lady  Howden ;  and  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  Passiflora  from  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Grimston.  On  the  raised  centre  table 
were  placed  the  stove,  green-house,  and  hardy  plants  ;  and,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year,  these  were  very  showy,  many  of  them  being  in  flower.  On 
the  left  were  placed  the  dahlias,  which  looked  tolerably  well.  On  the  right 
werefiruits  and  vegetables ;  these  were  truly  excellent,  and  afforded  one  of  the 
best  possible  proofs  of  the  value  of  these  societies,  by  improving  those  useful 
and  e very-day  products  of  nature.  Two  splendid  bouquets,  in  pyramidal 
form,  garnished  the  orchestra;  near  which  were  some  stately " stove-plants 
from  the  hot-houses  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  firont  of  the  gallery  were  placed  the 
words  "York  Horticultural  Society,"  formed  of  flowers ;  the  first  word 
in  dahlias,  the  second  in  French  marygolds,  and  the  last  in  CMna  asters :  the 
effect  was  very  beautiful,  and  reflected  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  good  taste 
of  Mr.  Foster,  gardener  to  Lord  Downe,  by  whom  it  was  executed.  We 
also  noticed  a  tray  of  pansies,  which  looked  very  beautiful  at  this  period  of 
the  year.     (Vork  Herald,  Oct.  8.) 

WALES. 

Anglesey  Horticultural  Society. — July  13.  The  show-room  was  most  taste- 
fully set  out  with  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers,  and  which  gave  to  the 
whole  a  most  beautiful  appearance :  for  this  the  Society  was  mainly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Shaw,  gardener  to  Lady  Williams,  of  the  Friars.  The  fruits,  flowers, 
plants,  shrubs,  vegetables,  &c.,  were  arranged  in  admirable  order :  the  con- 
fusion attendant  on  many  of  these  exhibitions  was  totally  avoided.  The 
cucumbers,  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  stove  plants,  specimens  of  heath,  green- 
house  plants,  pansies,  and  vegetables,  were  peculiarly  fine.  There  were  some 
splendid  grapes  and  melons  &om  Kinmel  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dinorben ; 
not  brought  for  competition,  but  merely  for  exhibition,  which  attracted  uni- 
versal attention  :  the  growth  of  them  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Forrest. 
The  numerous  fiishionable  parties  which  crowded  round  the  table  evinced  the 
interest  taken  in  this  Society ;  and  we  trust  it  will  go  on  increasing  in  pro* 
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Bperity  and  utility.  The  most  successful  competitors  were,  Mr.  Vair,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Meyrick ;  Mr.  8cott,  to  Sir  R.  Bulkeley  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  to  Lady  Wil- 
liams ;  Mr.  Ross,  to  Mr.  Pennant ;  and  Mr.  Bostyne,  to  the  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor. We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Fuller,  to  whom  this  Society 
mainly  owes  its  existence,  with  her  usual  liberality,  gave  orders  that  fifty 

Eoor  cottagers  should  be  regaled  with  a  good  dinner  and  curw  da  (old  ale)  at 
er  expense.  {Caernarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald,  July  16.) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Gurrwtey  Horticnltural  Societi/,  —  Mat/.  The  show  of  plants  and  flowers 
was  very  splendid.  The  vegetables,  considering  the  unpropitious  winter, 
together  with  the  bleak  and  cold  spring,  were  m  excellent  condition,  and 
afforded  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  care  and  diligence  of  our  cottagers, 
among  whom  the  sum  of  7/.  I2t.  6d,  was  distributed  as  prizes.  Among  the 
vegetables  we  noticed  some  very  fine  cucumbers,  asparagus,  kidney  potatoes, 
and  carrots,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel. 
Amone  members'  prizes  were  three  beautiful  silver  medals,  of  the  size  of  the 
Banksian,  being  the  first  the  Society  have  given.  The  intention  to  do  so  was 
announced  some  months  back ;  and  the  increased  size  of  the  same  varieties 
of  flowers,  and  the  superior  varieties  brought  forward  for  competition  to  any 
we  have  before  seen,  clearly  shows  how  much  the  medals  have  stimulated  the 
exhibitors.  One  was  awarded  to  William  Brock,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  for  an 
exhibition  of  calceolarias,  in  splendid  flower,  nearly  all  seedlings.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  plants  exhibited  were,  from  Mrs.  Bourne,  20  pots  of 
schizanthus,  in  high  perfection,  the  plants  being  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
covered  with  blossom ;  a  stand  of  150  blossoms  of  heartsease,  of  remarkable 
size  and  beauty.  From  Harry  Dobr^e,  jun.  Esq.,  a  collection  of  30  speci- 
mens of  bulbous  plants  in  pots,  in  flower ;  some  very  good  lettuces ;  a  very 
beautiful  display  of  cut  camellias,  principally  the  double  white,  all  grown  in 
the  o[)en  air;  some  fine  plates  of  dessert  and  kitchen  apples,  in  excellent 
order ;  and  a  few  specimens  of  the  Travers  apple,  two  years  old,  perfectly 
sound.  Mr.  Dobree's  seedling  ranunculus  also  obtained  a  prize.  Mr.  Cock- 
burn's  heaths  were  as  fine  as  usual ;  and  to  the  six  selected  for  competition, 
a  prize  was  very  deservedly  awarded.  This  gentleman's  Calceolaria  pendula, 
wnich  obtained  the  first  prize  for  named  varieties,  was  conspicuous  for  its 
beauty,  even  amongst  the  vast  and  splendid  collection  of  these  elegant  plants 
which  were  exhibited  by  various  members  of  the  Society.  (The  Couranf, 
May  12.) 

Botanic  Garden  in  Guernsey.  —  Proposals  have  been  made  for  establishing 
a  botanic  garden  in  Guernsey ;  for  which  purpose  the  island  appears  admirably 
adapted,  from  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  (See  Guem$ey  Star,  May  4.) 

Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  20.  Pine-apples, 
melons,  grapes,  figs,  strawberries,  cherries,  &c.  &c.,  were  mingled  with 
dahlias,  roses,  jessamine,  carnations,  and  numerous  other  flowers  of  great 
fragrance  and  loveliness.  [They  would  have  had  more  effect  if  exhibited 
separately.]  The  dahlias  of  Mr.  B.  Saunders  were,  for  early  flowers,  de- 
cidedly of  good  promise;  and  three  dahlias  exhibited*  by  Mr.  Dupre,  to  which 
the  first  prize  was  awarded,  were  of  extraordinary  merit  for  July  blooms. 
The  fruits  exhibited  deserve  particular  notice.  Nor  were  the  more  solid, 
though  less  striking,  productions  of  the  kitchen-garden  forgotten :  potatoes, 
cabbages,  artichokes,  and  many  other  esculents,  were  exhibited,  of  enormous 
dimensions.  It  is  with  real  pleasure  we  notice  the  products  exhibited  by  the 
cottagers.  The  vegetables  sent  by  these  competitors  rivalled  those  of  the 
best  cultivated  gardens  ;  and  their  firdts  were  also  of  a  very  fine  order.  After 
the  exhibition,  the  company,  to  the  number  of  200,  partook  of  a  handsome 
deje&ner,  and  the^^'^^  ended  with  a  ball.  (Jersey  Times,  July  22.) 

Oct.  5,  The  room  was  tastefully  and  appropriately  decorated  with  a  great 
profusion  of  wreaths  and  festoons  of  mingled  flowers  and  foliage ;  and  the 
entrance  was  embellished  with  a  lofty  arch  of  sylvan  architecture.  The  stands 
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were  ranged  all  round  the  room,  and  displayed  an  astonishing  variety  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables ;  while  one  immense  table,  or  series  of  tables,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  room  in  its  whole  length,  and  contained  the  contributions 
of  the  cottagers,  the  richness  and  variety  of  which  excited  universal  admir- 
ation. Among  the  flowers,  we  cannot  help  particularising  the  splendid  show 
of  dahlias,  by  Messrs.  Langelier  and  Saunders ;  those  of  the  former  being 
spread  out  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  displaying  upwards  of  100  varieties ; 
and  those  of  the  latter  being  wrought  into  the  letters  "  W.  R.,"  and  the  crown, 
which  occupied  the  upper  end  of  the  room ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  immense 
apartment,  a  conspicuous  ofcnect  of  admiration,  a  large  anchor,  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  prosperity  of  Jersey.  Among  the  fruits  we  noticed  50  Chau- 
montelle  pears,  weighing  341b.  j  12  bergamottes  de  Pentecote,  12  beurres 
d'Aremberg,  and  12  crassanes,  averaging  in  weight  6 lb.  each  set;  and  12 
Duchesse  d'Angoullme  pears,  weighing  101b.  12  oz.  (Jeney  Timet y  Oct.  7.) 
If  the  excellence  of  every  sort  of  pear  grown  in  the  climate  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  were  generally  Known,  we  are  sure  there  would  be  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  them  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  other  large  towns. 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Hortictiliural  Society^s  Exhibition, — June  2.  This  was  an  exhibi- 
tion and  grand  promenade  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Inverleith. 
The  fine  weather,  and  the  attractions  of  this  floral  display,  drew  together  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  fashionables,  little  short  of  a  thousand.  The  ex- 
hibition tents  were  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  thronged  with  eager  admirers  of 
the  fine  exotic  plants,  azaleas,  tulips,  pansies,  ranunculuses,  &c.,  sent  in  by 
the  several  competitors.  Several  extra  prizes  were  awarded  on  this  occa- 
sion; particularly  for  a  very  rich  collection  of  100  seedling  calceolarias, 
raised  from  seed  saved  last  autumn,  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Leith  Walk ; 
also  for  a  fine  collection  of  stage  and  seedling  calceolarias,  raised  by  Mr.  J. 
Kellie,  foreman  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  Dickson,  Inverleith;  for  a  most 
beautiful  collection  of  peonies,  including  several  rare  varieties,  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Forrester,  Carlowrie ;  and  many  others.  Apples  and  pears,  in  a  state 
of  high  preservation,  were  received  from  Mr.  Brewster,  at  Balcarras;  Mr. 
Denneston  of  Oakmount ;  Col.  Hardie,  at  Castle  Semple  ;  and  Mr.  Sharp, 
at  Pitfour.  The  greatest  novelty  in  the  culinary  department  was  a  basket  of 
tubers  of  O  xalis  crenata,  presented  by  Mr.  Macnaughton,  gardener  to  Col. 
Wauchope,  of  Edmonstone.  They  were  of  the  usual  size,  yet  produced 
during  the  present  year,  by  keeping  the  plants  in  sand,  under  the  stage  of  a 
warm  green-house.  —  P,N, 

Ciackmannanihire  HorHcuUural  Society. — AprU  30.  The  room  was  tastefully 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  flowers  firom  Shawpark,  and  from 
the  botanic  garden  at  Dollar.  The  articles  for  exhibition  sent  from  all  quar- 
ters were  much  more  numerous  than  those  for  competition.  There  were 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Walker,  Woodcot,  near  Dollar,  a  number  of  very  beautiful 
hyacinths,  kept  in  the  open  borders  these  several  (some  of  them  for  ten) 
years,  without  any  protection.  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  a  short  journal 
of  the  treatment  of  these  hyacinths  during  the  whole  time,  including  their 
names,  and  the  depth  at  which  they  were  planted,  &c.]  A.  J.  Bonar,  Esq., 
of  Aloa  Glass-works,  exhibited  six  double  hyacinths,  six  auriculas  (two  white, 
two  grev,  and  two  green-edged),  three  polyanthuses,  two  primroses,  and  one 
polyanthus  narcissus ;  all  of  which,  particularly  the  hyacinths,  were  of  great 
beauty,  and  might  have  obtained  first  prizes,  had  they  been  for  competition. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Alloa,  had  an  extensive  collection  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Xerdnthemum  and  Gnaphalium  (now  JElichrysum),  lately  fi'om  the  Cape, 
which  were  much  admired  for  the  splendour  or  their  colours.  William  Clark, 
Esq.,  Greenfield,  exhibited  a  very  fine  tree  carnation  in  flower,  polyanthuses, 
primroses,  and  auriculas ;  one  of  the  last  from  the  open  border,  with  25  pips. 
By  Mr.  Finlayson,  Kincardine,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  double  wallflower 
were  shown.     A  beautiful  antique  terra  cotta  vase,  filled  with  flowers  and 
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•vergreenSf  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Alexander  Bald^  Esq.,  of  the 
Alloa  brick  and  tile-works,  and  was  universally  admired  for  its  elegance  oi 
design  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  We  understand  this  vase  was  modcdied 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bald,  by  Thomas  Hill,  a  very  ingenious  young  man  now 
in  his  employment.  (Stirling  Journal,  May  20.) 

June  30.  The  meeting  on  this  occasion  was  held  in  two  rooms.  The  upper 
room  contained  exclusively  articles  for  exhibition,  and  the  lower  one  those 
for  competition.  Both  rooms  were  very  tastefully  adorned  with  evei^greens 
and  festoons  of  flowers;  a  plentiful  supply  of  materials  for  that  purpose  hav- 
ing been  kindly  sent  from  Dunmore  Garden,  Dollar  Botanic  Garden,  Carse- 
bridge  Gbrden,  from  Mr,  Williamson's  garden,  and  many  others.  Tha«  was 
an  unusually  numerous  assemblage  of  the  members  and  their  fimiilies,  as 
well  as  of  visiters  from  the  surrounding  country;  all  of  whom  appeared  highly 
gratified  by  the  exhibition.  The  number  of  hot^house  and  green-house  plants 
brought  forward,  both  for  competition  and  exhibition,  was  much  greata:  than 
on  any  former  occasion.  Mr.  Lightbody,  the  celebrated  florist  in  Falkirk,  was 
so  obliging  as  to  send  for  exhibition  a  collection  of  his  very  superb  ranun- 
culuses, which  were  universally  admired,  being  the  finest  ever  seen  here. 
From  Kennet  Garden  were  sent  for  exhibition  four  very  large  and  weU-pre- 
served  pound  pears,  numerous  splendid  flowers,  both  tender  and  hardy;  five 
varieties  of  moss  roses,  and  an  elegant  new  variety  of  Antirrhinum  [  ?  name], 
raised  at  Kennet  in  1834.  A  magnificent  bouquet  filled  the  beautifiil  terra 
cotta  vase  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Bald  at  the  last  meeting;  and  Mr. 
Gardiner  of  the  Alba  Pottery  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  ornamental 
£ower-pots,  with  saucers,  of  various  patterns  and  diiFerent  sizes,  which  were 
very  much  admired,  being  specimens  of  such  as  he  now  has  on  sale.  (Ibid^ 
Julv  8.) 

Dumfriesshire.  ^*  Dumfim  and  Galloway  HorticuUural  Sodely,  —  Jtdy  2. 
Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  32  seedling  ranunculuses,  raised  by  Mr. 
Kelloch,  gardener  to  W.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craigielands ;  who  also  sent  Mr. 
Younger's  crest  in  flowers.  {Dumfries  Courier,  July  6.) 

Sept,  22.  There  was  a  very  fine  display  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  antumnal 
flowers,  which  were  all  so  excellent,  that  the  judges  were  three  times  unable 
to  decide  between  them.  Respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Society,  the 
editor  of  the  Dumfries  Courier  observes,  —  "  Our  own  conviction  decidedly  is, 
that  the  Society  is  improving  more  and  more  under  the  joint,  spirited,  and 
judicious  management  of  our  townsmen.  Major  Adair,  and  Mr.  Johnstone. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  such  men  as  Webster  of  Munshes,  M'Gillivray 
of  Closeburn  Hall,  Hannay  of  Dnimlanrig,  honest  John  Learmont,  and  other 
'  good  men  and  true,'  who  have  long  carried  the  Society  upon  their  backs. 
Mr.  Kellock  seems  to  be  a  host  within  himself;  although  ne  is,  no  doubt, 
much  indebted  to  a  most  liberal  master,  who  not  only  gives  him  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  finest  floral  treasiures  and  fruits,  but  encourages  his  ingenuity  in  the 
various  devices  that  tell  so  wonderfully  on  the  Dum&ies  exhibitions.  The 
Indian  pagoda,  or  Temple  of  Juggernaut  (what  the  fituner  called  it  we  do  not 
know),  was  admired  by  hundreds  as  a  surpassing  specimen  of  floral  archb* 
tecture ;  and  nearly  equal  praise  should  be  awarded  to  the  mimetic  fancy  cot- 
tage which  gained  the  first  prize.  But  there  were  two  others  which  excited 
very  general  delight;  and  either,  we  must  say,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scalei, 
would  content  us  for  life."  Mr.  Grierson  of  Baitford  exhibited  some  fine 
German  asters,  and  also  21  stalks  of  Annat  barley,  firom  one  seed,  got  from 
Mr.  Lawson,  nursery  and  seedsman.  Hunter  Square,  Edinbui^h :  each  head 
bore  about  35  grains.  Some  very  large  Portugal  onions  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Norris,  fruiterer,  Dumfries.  Among  the  articles  which  gained  prizes  were  — 
models  of  moss-houses  :  first  prize  by  Mr.  Kellock ;  second  prize  by  Mr.  J. 
Johnston,  Conheath,  Ground  plan  of  garden  and  ^rubbery,  &c.,  by  Mr.  W. 
Dargavel,  gardener  at  Dumcrief.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  28.) 

♦  Galloway  Union  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept,  14.  This  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Newton  Stewart,  and  was  most  respectably  and 
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nunieroiisly  aftended.  A  most  splendid  collection  of  green-houfiRe  plants,  cott* 
nsting  of  ericas,  fuchsias,  and  many  oth^  varieties,  was  presented  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Stewart  of  Caamsmore,  which  added,  in  a  nigh  degree,  to  the 
ornament  of  i^Q  room,  and  the  pleasure  and  admiration  of  the  spectators. 
A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Yiicca  gloridsa,  in  full  flower,  a  munificent 
coxcomb,  and  several  other  rare  plants,  were  presented  from  the  garden  of 
Sir  David  IMJeixwell,  Bart.,  of  Oanloness.  Mr.  Kellock,  gardener  to  William 
Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craigielands,  forwarded  to  the  secretary  a  fine  collectioi^ 
of  dainlias,  pansies,  &c.,  which  attracted  great  admiration;  bnt  not  being 
named,  and  only  intended  by  Mr.  Kellock  as  a  complimentary  ornament  tx> 
the  show,  they  could  not  enter  into  competition.  Toe  garden  of  Kenmure 
Castle  likewise  poured  forth  its  wonders  in  the  shape  of  four  huge  stalks  of 
celery,  of  this  year's  growth,  any  one  of  which  could  have  satisfied  a  dozen 
lovers  of  that  delicious  edible.  About  forty  new  members  enrolled  them* 
selves  at  this  meeting,  which  seemed  to  give  to  all  present  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. (Dumfriet  Courier^  Sept.  21.) 

Edinburghshire. —  The  Mid-Lothian  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  13. 
The  exhibition  was  an  excellent  one,  and  extremely  well  attended.  Among 
the  prizes  was  one  for  retarded  gooseberries,  and  another  for  retarded  cur^ 
rants,  both  gained  by  Mr.  James  Goodall,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of 
Lothian,  Newbattle  Abbey.  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Son,  nursery  and  seeds- 
men, Dalkeith,  having  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Society  two  hand- 
some silver  medals,  as  a  first  and  second  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  two  ap- 
prentices or  journeymen  gardeners,  employed  under  any  member  or  members 
of  this  Society,  who  will  produce  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  named 
specimens  of  British  and  exotic  plants,  gathered  and  dried  in  flower,  since 
Jan.  18.  1836,  the  first  medal  was  gained  by  James  Keddie,  journeyman  gar^ 
dener,  Melville  Castle.  The  herbarium  contained  14*76  different  specimens, 
beautifully  dried,  and  accurately  named.  The  second  medal  was  gained  by 
John  Murray,  journeyman  gardener,  Moredun :  the  number  of  specimens 
were  1529,  and  well  preserved.  A  third  collection  was  sent  by  Alex.  D. 
Pentland,  journeyman  gardener,  Penicuick  House,  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  arrangement  of  plants.  They  were  excellently  dried,  but  were  short 
in  numbers,  were  being  only  931  specimens.  The  committee  voted  an  extra 
premium  for  the  trouble  taken  in  their  arrangement.  [Independently  of  the 
circumstance  of  these  young  men  coming  from  the  place  where  we  were 
brought  up,  we  should  be  glad,  on  account  of  their  merits,  to  reckon  them 
among  the  number  of  our  correspondents.]  (Edinburgh  Evening  Courant, 
Sept.  26.) 

FiFBSHiRE.— iS/.  Andrev^s  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society, — July  13. 
At  no  former  meeting  has  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  appeared.  The  principal  object  of  at- 
traction was  the  show  of  grapes,  which  were  excellent ;  and  we  will  venture 
to  assert  that  the  muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  Sir  David  Erskine's,  cannot  be 
equalled  in  Fifeshire.  The  other  varieties  were  also  very  fine;  and  to  those 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  we  say,  "  Spare  neither  fire,  air,  water, 
knife,  nor  scissors."  The  show  of  cucumbers  was  also  very  fine,  some  of 
them  measuring  2  ft.  long,  quite  young  and  green.  Strawberries  were  par- 
ticularly fine  and  large;  so  was  the  show  of  florists'  pinks,  mimuluses,  pansies, 
&c. ;  and  the  culinary  vegetables  at  once  showed  the  excellence  of  their 
culture.  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  the  Priory,  presented  to  the  Society  a  bunch 
of  grizzly  Frontignac  grapes,  being  one  of  four  produced  from  a  scion  of  two 
buds  engrafted  on  the  black  Hamburgh,  in  the  month  of  March  last  year, 
along  with  a  communication  stating  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  was 
performed,  which,  we  understand,  is  quite  a  novelty  in  vine  culture.  [This 
communication,  which  we  have  received  from  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
will  appear  in  an  early  Number.]  The  judges  awarded  an  extra  prize  to  Mr. 
Smith  for  this  communication  and  production.  (Ftfe  Herald^  July  21.) 

Sepi,  28.     The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  almost  continual  wet  and 
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cold  weather,  bad  tended  materially  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  flowers ; 
but  there  were,  notwithstanding,  a  good  show  of  dahlias,  presenting  a  ridi 
variety  of  colour  of  almost  every  hue  and  shade.    The  grapes  were  the  most 
extensive  and  most  inviting  feature  of  the  competition,  and  attracted  great 
attention.     Melons,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  plums,  were  also  dis- 
played in  great  profusion.  The  very  handsome  and  ingenious  manner  in  which 
the  bouquets  and  designs  in  flowers  were  got  up,  excited  general  admiration. 
The  design  firom  Stratntyrum,  representing  the  eastern  gi^le  of  the  ruin  o€ 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  ingeniously  executed,  and  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice.    There  were  presented  from  the  green-house  of  John 
Small,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  four  splendid  bunches  of  black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
grown  without  fire-heat,  partly  on  the  spur,  and  partly  on  the  new  system  of 
tnuning:   the  judges  awarded  an  extra  prize  to  Mr.  Smith  for  this  pro- 
duction.     From   &eor^  Paterson,   Esq.  of  Ounnoquhie,  some   beautiful 
Antwerp  apples,  Washington  plums,  and  apples  of  1835.    From  Andrew 
Bousie,  Esq.,  some  very  large  nonsuch  apples.    From  Gibliston,  some  beau- 
tiful seedling  dahlias.     From  Strathtyrum,  a  fine  camellia,  and  other  green- 
house plants.     A  bough  of  red  currants,  from  St.  Leonard's,  and  some  huge 
parsnips,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Young.    From  Dr. 
Cook,  an  immense  white  stone  turnip.    From  Mr.  Robertson,  gardener,  St. 
Andrew's,  a  fine  specimen  of  Antwerp  raspberries.    From  Mr.  Erskine,  gar- 
dener, St.  Andrew's,  some  extra  large  norn  carrots,  measuring  5^  in.  in 
diameter.  (Ilfid,,  Oct.  6.) 

CoUintburgh  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept.  27.  From  the  extensive  and 
varied  show  of  fruits  and  flowers  produced,  it  may  be  said  this  Society 
offers  fair  to  rival  any  of  the  sister  associations  recently  formed  in  the 
county.  There  was  an  unusual  number  of  prizes  distributed.  After  those 
commonly  given,  the  practical  gardeners  connected  with  the  Society,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  feeling  of  emulation  which  animates  their  own  exertions, 
offered  premiums  to  the  amateurs,  all  of  which  were  awarded.  The  following 
were  sent  only  for  exhibition :  —  From  Balcarres  Gardens,  two  beautiful  and 
rare  specimens  of  Fuchsia ;  seed  cucumber,  2^  ft.  long ;  and  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged bou(]uet.  From  Gibliston,  one  dozen  of  very  fine  seedling  dahlias, 
amongst  which  was  "  Flora  Macdonald,"  very  much  admired.  From  Crau- 
furd  Priory,  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  seedling  calceolarias.  From  Mr. 
Ronald,  Kirkaldy,  savoy,  measuring  4>  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  three  samples 
of  potatoes;  one  the  original  Tartar  potato,  the  seed  of  which  was  im- 
ported from  Ireland  by  the  late  Major  Lumsdaine,  of  LathaUan ;  the  othera 
the  American  early  and  red ;  the  first  planted  March  1.  last,  and  dug  in 
June;  and  the  latter  planted  in  the  same  ground  July  11.,  and  lifbed  Sept. 
26.,  being  two  crops  within  six  months.  The  Tartar,  on  trial,  was  found 
to  be  an  excellent  eating  potato.  (Ibid.) 

Cvpar  Horticultural  Societt/.  —  June,  Among  the  articles  sent  we  observed, 
firom  Mr.  Watson  Tarvit,  a  dish  of  pears,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ; 
specimens  of  Paednta  Moutan  Banksta,  CVatse^gus  Oxyac4ntha  coccinea  su- 
p^rba;  and  a  collection  of  border  flowers.  From  Mr.  Ewing's  nursery, 
Cupar,  a  very  fine  collection  of  about  60  named  tulips,  and  a  spike  of  Cheir- 
aiithus  mutabile  (changeable  flowering  wallflower).  From  Mr.  Thomson, 
tailor,  Cupar,  a  collection  of  70  varieties  of  ranunculuses.  From  Mr.  Temple, 
Falkland,  some  very  rare  and  beautiful  green-house  plants.  (Ibid.,  June  9.) 

Dunfermline  Horticultural  Society. — July  12.  There  was  an  excellent  show 
of  grapes,  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  fruits ;  and  the  exhibition  was  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  the  addition  of  many  rarities  in  the  floral  kingdom. 
Among  these  were  an  antirrhinum  from  Pitliver  Garden ;  helianthemums  from 
Mr.  Macara,  druggist ;  seedling  mimuluses  from  Fordel  Gardens ;  a  collection  of 
beautiful  pinks  from  Mr.  Robert  Kilgour,  Kirkaldy; .a  specimen  of  Brugmansis 
suaveolens,  and  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  oranges,  from  Torry  garden. 
Mr.  Sang  of  Kirkaldy  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers.  (/6«/.,  July  21.) 
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Forfarshire.  —  ♦  Arbroath  HorticuUural  Society.  —  Sept,  28.  The  fruits 
and  flowers  were  very  superior,  and  ihete  were  a  great  number  of  visiters. 
The  dahlias,  from  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  Brechin,  attracted  particular 
attention.  (Monirose  Review^  Oct.  1.) 

Dundee  Floritt  Society. — Oct,  5.  It  consisted  chiefly  (^dahlias,  which  were 
very  fine  and  numerous.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  weather  for  some  time  past,  it  was  surprising  to  see 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  produced ;  which  showed  the  great 
attention  now  paid  to  the  pleasing  study  of  floriculture.  The  articles  not  for 
competition  were,  dahlias,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horsley,  and  Mr.  Rowan, 
Perth  Road ;  Mr.  Clark,  Westfield  Cottage ;  and  Mr.  Angus,  Hawkhill ;  a 
fine  variety  of  French  marygolds,  from  Mr.  Tait,  Thain's  Park;  and  some 
beautiful  annuals,  dahlias,  violets,  and  calceolarias,  from  the  Blackness 
Crescent  Nursery.  (^Dundee  Advertiser,  Oct.  14.) 

"^Forfar  HorticuUural  Society. — Sept,  21.  Although  the  Society  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  the  show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  was  of  a  kind  which  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  similar  meetings  stated  they  had 
never  seen  surpassed.  From  the  numerous  attendance  from  all  quarters,  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  Society  being  permanently 
established,  as  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday  seemed  to  excite  the  best 
wishes,  not  only  of  the  ladies  of  Forfar  and  the  amateurs,  but  to  raise  the 
emulation  of  the  practical  horticulturists,  many  of  whom  attended  from  all 
quarters  of  the  district.  The  judges  had  considerable  difficulty  in  awarding 
the  prizes,  from  the  excellence  of  many  of  the  articles  sent  for  competition. 
(^Montrose  Review,  Oct.  1.) 

Montrose  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  4.  The  show  of  flowers  was  uncom- 
monly fine.  The  auriculas  were  such  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  the 
most  strict  connoisseurs.  In  hyacinths  and  polyanthuses,  the  display  was 
also  rich.  The  bouquets  from  the  green-house  were  very  tastefully  arranged, 
and  presented  a  combination  of  beautiful  plants.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
department,  the  table  presented  a  very  imposing  appearance.  One  dish,  in 
particular,  marked  from  Dun,  contained  a  variety  of,  we  believe,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  apples,  as  finely  kept  as  we  remember  to  have  seen.  Some  potatoes, 
grown  in  moss  [we  suppose  live  moss],  were  a  novelty  in  their  way,  and 
showed  what  might  be  done  in  this  manner :  these  last  were  from  George 
Ramsay,  Esq.,  Craig,  and  James  Wright,  Usan.  (Ibid,,  May  6.) 

July  20.  There  was  a  very  rich  display  of  flowers ;  and  the  fruit,  both  *in 
quantity  and  quality,  was  superior  to  the  exhibition  at  any  of  the  Society's 
former  shows.  One  bunch  of  very  ripe  black  grapes,  from  Dun,  was  much 
admired  :  it  weighed  upwards  of  2  lb.  To  particularise  the  flowers  would  be 
tedious.  Some  fuchsias,  from  Mr.  William  Beattie's  collection,  were  much 
admired.  We  were  also  highly  pleased  with  a  display  of  dahlias  and  pinks 
from  Messrs.  Henderson,  Brechin,  amongst  which  one  pink,  in  particular,  was 
much  noticed,  as  being  very  uncommon.  A  very  excellent  bouquet  fi*om  a 
cottage-garden  was  shown,  in  which  we  observed  a  more  varied  display  of 
plants  than  we  were  prepared  for :  some  very  superior  vegetables  were  also 
entered  in  competition  for  the  cottage  prizes.  (Ibtd,,  July  22.) 

Sept,  7.  The  carnations  brought  forward  were  excellent;  the  dahlias,  as 
was  anticipated  from  the  late  stormy  weather,  were  not  equal  to  last  year's 
show,  except  those  from  Den  Nursery,  Brechin,  which,  though  not  so  large 
as  in  former  seasons,  were  truly  beautiful ;  and  the  table  was  adorned  by  a 
profusion  of  fuchsias,  &c.,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  from 
the  Rev.  John  Dodgson's  collection.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  for  the  best 
wine  made  from  the  indigenous  fruits  of  Scotland,  gained  by  Mr.  Beattie. 
Premiums  were  offered  by  the  president,  Patrick  Chfdmers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to 
operatives  or  cottagers  in  the  district,  for  the  cleanest,  neatest,  and  best-kept 
girden  and  walks ;  and  the  first  was  gained  by  James  Robb,  Tayock  Bridge. 
The  extra  prize  to  operatives  or  cottagers,  for  the  greatest  variety  of  apples, 
pears,  &c.,  given  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Tumbull,  Perth,  was  also  gained  by 
James  Robb.  (Ibid,,  Sept.  9.) 
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S€pi»  98.  Tbis  was  the  extra,  or  dahlia,  show  of  the  Society.  Notwith- 
atanding  the  cold  and  ungenial  weather  this  season,  there  was  a  much  finer 
display  of  this  flower  than  what  we  could  have  expected :  in  fact,  the  va- 
rietws  were  fiir  more  numerous  than  at  the  corresponding  show  of  last  year; 
evindnff  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  has  not  slumbered  in  this  quarter.  As 
usual,  rae  rich  collection  of  this  flower,  from  Henderson's  Nursery,  Brechin, 
added  greatly  to  the  display.  We  noticed  a  very  beautiful  dark  seedling 
dahlia,  raised  by  R.  Trail,  which  gained  an  extra  prize :  it  was  afterwards 
named  the  ^  Duke  of  Montrose."  The  most  successful  competitors  in  this 
Society,  for  the  season,  were  George  Ramsay,  Esq.,  Craig,  and  Mr.  James 
Reid,  CNd  Montrose.  (Montrote  Review,  Oct.  1.) 

Lanarkshire.  —  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  15.  The  immense 
Tariety,  but  minute  beauties,  of  the  pansies  brought  forward  on  this  occasion 
by  fourteen  competitors,  attracted  the  attention  of  all ;  and,  when  the  room 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  much  anxiety  was  manifested  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  prize  pan ;  but,  we  regret  to  say,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  most 
&TOurable  situations  for  viewing  their  beauties  were  occupied,  during  most  of 
die  time  the  exhibition  remained  open,  by  the  practical  members  and  their 
friends,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  fair  visiters.  Now,  we  do  not  in 
the  least  wish  to  quarrel  with  this  praiseworthy  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
either  amateur  or  practical  horticulturists;  but  we  must  enter  our  protest 
ilgunst  this  practice  in  the  public  exhibition  room.  We  would  therefore 
seriously  adnse  all  competitors,  in  future,  to  bring  duplicates  of  the  articles 
competed  for ;  and,  after  the  judges  have  given  their  decision,  let  them  retire 
to  the  Society's  committee-room,  or  to  any  of  the  other  apartments  attached 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  then  and  there  discuss,  to  their  heart's  content, 
the  respective  merit  or  demerit  of  the  particular  articles  under  review.  This 
disinterested  advice  they  should  henceforth  act  up  to,  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  gradual  felling  away  of  the  number  of  visiters,  and,  consequently, 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  prizes  given,  the  fund  for  which 
purpose  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  them  as  the  price  of  admission.  We 
cannot  conclude  our  remarks  without  adverting  to  the  very  splendid  display 
of  upwards  of  sixty  fully  expanded  blossoms  of  that  beautiful  flower,  the 
Oereus  speciosfsrimus,  from  Woodhall,  which  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the 
fruit  table ;  nor  of  expressing  our  unqualified  regret  at  the  accident  which 
occurred  in  ^e  transfer  of  several  very  rare  and  showy  exotics  and  green- 
house plants  from  the  Botanic  Garden ;  thus  counteractmg  the  generous  zeal 
of  its  curator,  Mr.  Murray,  in  adorning  the  room,  and  making  the  exhibition 
more  complete.  In  consequence  of  a  very  generd  dissatisfaction  having  been 
expressed  with  the  decision  on  the  shrubby  calceolarias,  it  was  considered 
expedient,  in  order  to  maintain  the  harmony  of  the  Society,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  united  judgments  of  the  whole  number  of  flower  judges  pre- 
sent, to  decide,  first,  as  to  whether  a  revision  of  the  judgment  should  take 
place ;  and,  secondly,  to  declare  to  whom  the  first  prize  ought  to  have  been 
ai^udfed.  This  arrangement  having  been  concurred  in  by  the  original  section 
of  judges,  it  was,  first,  unanimously  agreed  that  a  revision  should  take  place ; 
ana,  secondly,  it  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  two,  that  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  of  Bothwell  Castle,  was  entitled  to  receive  the  first  prize.  Among  the 
fruit,  the  first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  James  Hardie,  for  some  finely  pre« 
served  apples  (Ribston  pippin).  Second,  to  Mr.  George  Shiells ;  cherries^ 
from  an  open  flued  wall :  76  lb.  have  been  gathered,  from  one  tree,  since  May 
10.,  and  about  30  lb.  remain.  Among  the  flowers  there  was  a  cream-coloured 
broom,  found  in  Bute,  from  Killencourt ;  28  named  sorts  of  ranunculuses, 
and  numerous  oth^  flowers,  from  Hamilton  Palace ;  270  varieties  of  hearts- 
ease, from  Keir ;  12  varieties  of  seedling  pelargoniums,  from  Gilmore  Hill ; 
and  a  grafted  pelargonium,  and  other  flowering  plants,  from  Woodlands.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Sheffield,  produced  to  the  meeting  one  of  his  double-action  garden- 
pumps,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent.  (The  CotuHtutianali  June  IS.) 

Stirungsbikb.  ^— Jiuchenbowie  and  Plean  HarHcuUural  Society. — Sepi,  17. 
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Among  the  prizes  we  observed  two  or  three  were  for  articles  not  generillly 
included  in  prize  lists.  One  was  for  gardens  most  tastefully  laid  out,  ana 
neatly  kept :  first  prize  gained  by  W.Stevenson.  Another  was  for  ornamental 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  gained  by  W.  Taylor.  Another  for  the  best-erranged 
flower  clump  :  first,  Wm.  Stevenson.  Another  for  the  best  general  crop  of 
vegetables, as  seen  in  the  gardens,  during  the  season:  first, Wm.  Gillespie, sen* 
An  extra  premium  had  been  offered  to  the  member  that  gained  the  greatest 
number  of  first  prizes  during  the  year.  Four  members,  namely,  Willidm 
Pollock,  David  Ker,  John  Miller,  and  Alexander  Cowan,  were  found  to  have 
gained  an  equal  number — five  each.  The  value  of  the  premium  offered  was  di- 
vided among  them.  The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  o£  Scotland  having 
offered  two  of  their  cottage  medals,  to  be  awarded  for  the  two  best-kept  cot- 
tages and  gardens,  it  was  announced  that  John  Miller,  carter,  and  Archibald 
Neilson,  wright,  both  m  Auchenbowie,  would  be  reported  by  the  committee  as 
the  most  meritorious  of  the  competitors.  Besides  the  articles  entered  fi^r 
competition,  a  ^od  many  others  were  exhibited,  chiefly  in  the  floral  depart-- 
ment.  Mr.  Ritchie,  Denny,  presented  some  choice  specimens  of  dahlias, 
asters,  chrysanthemums,  &c.  The  room  was  also  graced  by  two  large  and- 
splendid  bouquets ;  one  from  Auchenbowie  Garden,  the  other  from  West  Plean 
Garden.  The  latter  was  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  resting  on  four  columns,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  jet  (Teau,  fed  from  a  concealed  reservoir,  continued  to 
play  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition.  It  formed  the  great  object  of 
attraction.  It  had  the  charm  of  mystery  for  many,  and  the  recommendation 
of  novelty  for  all.  (Stirling  Joumcdy  Sept.  2.) 

Stirlingshire  Horticultural  Societi/,  —  July  5.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  the  exhibition  was  rather  meagre ;  but  numerous  prizes- 
were  distributed.  Among  the  articles  not  sent  for  competition  were,  fh>m 
Deanston  House,  12  seedling  mimuluses,  and  new  annuals ;  from  Biairdrum- 
mond,  a  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers,  roses,  seedling  violas,  and  a  brace 
of  Niven's  long  green  cucumber,  each  22  in.  long ;  firom  Craigforth,  apples 
preserved  in  peat  moss,  roses,  and  other  flowering  plants;  from  Oehtertyre,  a 
potted  flower  plant  of  striped  antirrhinum  ;  'from  Mr.  Lightbody,  Falkirk, 
25  varieties  of  seedling  ranunculuses,  considered  by  florists  of  great  merit ; 
from  Drummonds'  nursery  and  museum,  an  assortment  of  flowered  specimens, 
and  garden  urns  and  vases.  (Id.,  July  8.) 

Sept,  20. — The  flower  department  comprised  much  that  is  rare  and  splendid ; 
the  dahlias  and  German  asters,  especially,  were  uncommonly  fine,  and  much 
admired.  The  fruits  and  vegetables,  although  in  variety  and  quantity  not  de^ 
ficient,  were,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  absence  of  genial  weather, 
considerably  behind  as  to  quality.  The  ornamental  bouquets  of  flowers  were 
got  up  with  great  taste ;  and  that  produced  from  Wester  Plean,  with  its 
water  fount  in  operation,  seemed  to  attract  special  notice.  The  rustic  chahrs, 
produced  by  the  tastefid  veteran  from  Sauchie,  were  masterly  done  speci- 
mens. Among  the  journeymen  or  apprentices'  prizes  was  one  for  the  model 
of  a  cottage,  which  was  gained  by  Thomas  Macfarlane,  journeyman  at  Blair<* 
drummond  Garden.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  there  was  no  competition  in 
this  interesting  department.  The  directors,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  next  year 
offer  encouragement  for  similar  structures.  The  specimen  produced  by  Mac- 
farlane is  highly  creditable.  Among  the  plants  exhibited,  not  for  prizes,  were, 
firom  Ardoch  House,  12  named  phloxes,  and  a  collection  of  new  and  sup^or 
herbaceous  plants ;  from  Cardross,  20  varieties  seedling  carnations,  and  80  va^ 
rieties  seedling  picotee  ditto ;  from  Deanston,  dahlias,  &c.,  and  a  convenient* 
flower-stand,  with  tubes  to  contain  water;  from  Blairdrummond,  48  varieties 
of  named  apples  and  pears;  also,  Alsike  clover,  and  Flcia  vill6sa,  with  minute' 
explanatory  remarks ;  from  Coldoch,  dahlias,  &c.,  and  apples,  crop  \B35  and 
1836 ;  from  Major  Baird,  of  Park,  seedling  carnations,  and  other  flowers  $ 
apples  and  pears,  and  fruited  branches  of  Siberian  crab:  fi*om  Mr.  John 
Christie,  Cause wayhead,  specimens  of  Aloysta  citrioddra,  firom  a  plant  10  fb*. 
high,  and  which  has  stood  in  the  open  air  five  years,  the  three  last  of  which 
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it  had  no  protection  during  winter;  from  John  Cowan,  workman,  Sauchie, 
two  rustic  garden  chairs,  of  very  superior  design  and  workmanship ;  from 
Messrs.  Ea^e  and  Henderson,  nursery  and  seedsmen,  Edinburgh,  an  exten- 
sive and  first-rate  collection  of  dahlias  and  French  mar^'golds ;  from  Mr.  Thos. 
Handavside,  seedsman  and  florist,  Musselburgh,  an  extensire  and  first-rate 
collection  of  dahlias,  and  German,  French,  and  Chinese  asters ;  from  Drum- 
roonds'  nursery  and  museum,  a  collection  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  Alsike  clov^'^ 
garden  vases  and  ornamental  pots,  &c,  (Stirling  Journal^  Sept.  23.) 

IRELAND. 

Belfatt  HorticttUural  Society, —  In  consequence  of  some  political  differences, 
a  division  has  taken  place  amon^  the  members  of  this  Society ;  part  of  whom 
have  withdrawn  from  it,  and  umted  themselves  under  the  name  of  the  Ulster 
Horticultural  Society.  The  original  Society,  however,  still  remains  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  as  will  be  seen  from  tfie  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Niven,  curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  near  Dublin :  — 
"  Never  was  I  more  gratified  than  at  the  last  show  of  the  Belfast  Horticul- 
turisd  Society.  Rapid  indeed  must  have  been  its  progress,  when  I  consider 
that  only  seven  short  years  have  gone  by  since  it  first  originated :  now  it 
stands  proudly  forward ;  and,  if  not  the  Jirst,  is  at  least  the  second,  in  point 
of  excellence,  in  the  land.  With  nothing  was  I  more  pleased,  than  with  the 
admirable  arrangement  for  adjudication.  Every  thing  was  complete.  Not  a 
penon  but  the  judges  was  permitted  to  enter  the  rooms  whilst  the  adjudication 
was  going  on.  The  classification  of  the  various  groups  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  worthy  gentleman,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Society,  who  bestowed  so  much  attention  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
tasteful  decoration  of  the  rooms."  Mr.  Niven  adds,  "  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
around  us,  and  consider  how  many  of  these  useful  societies  are  starting  up. 
A  few  years  ago,  and  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  stood  single,  eJone, 
without  a  competitor,  without  a  rival.  Stimulated  by  all  that  is  passing 
around,  it  will  go  forward  with  increased  vigour  and  energy;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when,  not  only  every  provincial  town,  but 
when  every  county  town,  in  Ireland,  will  have  its  horticultural  society  and  its 
agricultural  museum."  (Northern  Whig,  Oct.) 

July  1.  —  The  number  of  visiters  exceeded  1000.  The  tender  heaths,  from 
Mr.  Andrews's,  were  remarkably  beautiful.  The  calceolarias  and  fuchsias, 
from  the  same  gardens,  were  most  splendid.  Mr.  Andrews  also  contributed 
some  very  fine  green-house  plants,  and  a  number  of  other  valuable  flowers. 
Mr.  Langtry,  as  usual,  carried  off  the  first  prizes  in  pelargoniums.  A  very 
fine  seedling  deservedly  attracted  much  attention ;  ana  his  gardener,  William 
M'Kay,  received  great  praise  for  producing  so  beautiful  a  plant,  and  one 
perfectly  original  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Andrews's  pelargoniums  were, 
also,  remarkably  fine  ;  and,  only  that  some  of  his  best  received  an  accidental 
injury,  he  would  have  stood  well  for  the  first  prize.  The  finest  tulips  were 
those  of  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  who  also  received  a  prize  for  a  specimen  of  his 
new  variegated  entire-leaved  ash,  figured  in  a  former  page.  The  most  remark- 
able fruits  were,  a  pine,  from  Lord  Bangor ;  and  a  dish  of  ripe  cherries,  from 
Mr.  John  Thomson's  of  Low  Wood.  Mr.  Campbell,  curator  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  sent  in  a  number  of  very  uncommon  and  valuable  plants ;  but  they 
were  not  for  competition.     (Ibid,,  June  6.) 

Sept.  16.  As  a  farther  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Horticultural 
Society,  we  may  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the  editor  of  the  Northern 
Whig  :  —  "  The  gentlemen  who  have  the  direction  of  this  most  excellent  insti- 
tution wisely  regulate  the  principle  of  their  rules  so  as  to  embrace  the  actual 
produce  of  the  cottager,  the  farmer,  and  the  gentleman ;  prudently  arranging 
the  articles  to  be  competed  for  in  such  judicious  classification  as  that  the  rich 
cannot,  by  adventitious  circumstances,  beat  down  the  poor;  but  that  each 
meets  his  fellow  in  fair  competition ;  and  he  who  is  best  entitled  to  the 
reward  bears  off"  the  premium."  Among  the  plants  which  obtained  premiums, 
we  would  particularly  notice  an  exceedmgly  fine  specimen  of  Fuchsia  recurvi- 
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fl6ra,  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Andrews,  the  flower  of  which,  includmg  the  foot- 
stalk, was  about  6  in.  long.  This  fine  species  was  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Niven  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and  given  out 
by  him  about  two  years  ago.  There  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Andrews 
a  Fuchsia  ovata,  in  good  flower,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  differing  very 
much  from  any  other  of  the  same  family  that  we  are  acquainted  with  :  it  is 
uncommonly  difficult  to  flower.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  Italian  rye- 
grass, sent  in  by  Mr.  Higginson ;  and  a  species  of  turnip,  called  the  Hun- 
garian, and  which  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  keeping.  We  also  noticed, 
from  Hugh  M'Calmont,  Hsq.,  Abbeylands,  some  very  large  citrons  and 
shaddocks ;  and  from  Mrs.  Turnly,  Rockport,  a  splendid  carnation,  about 
9  in.  in  circumference.  Besides  these,  a  rich  assortment  of  cut  flowers,  and 
various  stove  and  green-house  plants,  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  Campbell  from  the 
Botanic  Grarden.  A  very  splendid  seedling  dahlia  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Finlay, 
called  "  The  Northern  Whig,"  which  attracted  particular  attention.  It  was 
grown  from  seed,  this  year,  by  Mr.  George  M'CuUogh  of  Nurseryville,  Com- 
ber, a  scientific  gentleman,  who  greatly  excels  in  this  and  the  other  branches 
of  his  profession.  This  dahlia  is  so  perfectly  beautiful,  that  twenty  guineas 
were  offered  for  the  root,  by  a  person  present  at  the  show.  (^Northern  Whig, 
Sept.  20.) 

Ulster  HorticvUural  Society » —  Spring  Show, —  Mai/  1 1 .  Among  the  flowers, 
we  observed  six  double  hyacinths,  Robert  Langry,  Esq.,  Fortwilliam ;  and 
six  hyacinths,  two  years  in  Ireland,  shown  by  Mr.  Middlemas,  forest  gar- 
dener to  Earl  0*Neill.  {Ibid,,  May  5.) 

Sept,  9.  Among  the  prizes,  was  one  given  for  the  Portuguese  cabbage 
CCove  tronchuda),  and  another  for  the  best  specimens  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, consisting  of  four  varieties  of  potato,  turnips  (Dale's  hybrid),  field 
bean,  to  Mr.  Black,  land  steward  to  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Belvoir  Park. 
The  Botanic  Garden  (Mr.  J.  Campbell,  curator)  furnished  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  specimens;  among  others,  several  magnificent  fuchsias,  a  sago 
palm,  and  a  bouquet  composed  of  the  rarest  and  finest  flowers.  Among  the 
objects  of  greatest  attraction  at  the  show,  were  two  vines,  growing  in  pots, 
covered  with  fruit ;  one  of  them  having  fourteen  bunches  of  purple  grapes, 
the  production  of  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Donegal,  at 
Ormeau.  {Belfast  Commercial  Chronicle,  Sept.  12.) 

Kilkenny  HorOctdtural  Society, —  Sept,  1.  Some  very  fine  fruit  and  beautiful 
flowers  were  exhibited ;  among  which  we  noticed  a  collection  of  100  native 
plants,  by  Mr.  Emslie,  gardener  to  TF.  Kavanagh,  Esq.  Two  prizes  were 
given  for  paintings  of  flowers.  The  prize-tickets  were  distributed  to  the 
different  candidates  by  the  Countess  of  Desart,  who  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  excellent  specimens  of  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  market-gardeners. 
{Kilkenny  Moderator,  Sept.  7.) 

Cork  HorticvUural  Society,  —  Sept,  14.  and  15.  Among  the  prizes  was  one 
to  Denis  Sullivan,  gardener  to  Paul  Maylor,  Esq.,  for  best  six  apples  named; 
collection  of  peas,  berries,  and  ornamental  seed-vessels;  climbing  plants, 
arboricultural  specimens,  cabbage,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  sea-kale,  and  extra 
for  collection  of  potatoes  named ;  and,  in  botany,  for  best  hortus  siccus  of 

native  phenogamous  plants,  and  best  hortus  siccus  of  ferns.     One  to 

M'Dermott,  gardener  to  Lord  Carbery,  for  best  figs  and  pine-apple,  and 
extra  for  apples  of  1835,  white  grapes,  and  coffee.  One  to  Denis  Murry, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Greene,  Esq.,  for  second-best  carrots;  and,  in  botany,  for 
best  collection  of  native  plants,  and  hortus  siccus  of  mosses.  Notice  was 
given  that  gardeners,  applying  for  their  prizes,  will  be  required  to  produce 
their  employers'  certificates,  that  the  specimens  grew  on  their  grounds,  or 
were  in  their  possession  two  months  previous  to  the  exhibition.  {Constitu^ 
tional,  Oct.  1. ;  and  Southern  Reporter,  Oct.  1.) 

Waterjbrd  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aug,  10.  This  show  was  rendered  un- 
usually brilliant  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  suite.  The 
fruit  and  flowers  were  remarkably  fine,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  ( Water- 
ford  Mirror,  Aug.  13.) 
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*  Fhtt  EMbUitm  of  the  Newry,  Armagh^  and  DundaSc  Horiici^urffi  Spmety. 
^-  Od.  4.  The  collection  of  fnnts,  flowers,  and  vegetables  was  lar^ge  uul 
diferaifierf ;  and  erinces  ft  |;reat  progress  in  horticultural  science  among^^ 
people  of  the  stnrounding  districts.  Cherries,  black  and  ripe ;  gooseberries, 
msh  ftnd  red;  currants,  grapes,  and  oranges;  were  there  m  abundance  and 
pCTfeetion.  Tlie  show  of  flowers  was  strikingly  beautiful.  It  is  utter]/ 
miposaible  for  ns  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  description  ;  but  we  sincerely 
'^on^tiliate  the  founders  of  this  useful  Society,  and  the  public  in  genera),,  on 
the  adndrrible  exhibition  which  we  have  just  witnessed.  It  promises  well  for 
the  futm^e  character  and  operations  of  the  body.  {Netvry  Examiner^  Oct.  5.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE.  i. 

Art.  !•     General  Notices* 

< 

Wb  have  long  had  a  mass  of  most  valuable  matter,  collected  from  variotfs 
Jpurnafe,  which  belongs  to  this  head,  and  which  we  take  the  opportunity  e£- 
£brde4  by  %  double  number  to  introduce ;  strongly  recommending  the  difibrent 
paragraphs  to  the  study  of  the  young  gardener. 

MORAL  IMPROVEMENT    OF   GARDENERS. 

School  Education. — Though  we  wish  to  occupy  our  pages  with  this  subject 
as  little  as  possible,  yet  we  are  desirous  of  keeping  its  importance  continnally 
before  the  young  gardener.  We  cannot  therefore  pass  over  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  published  by  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
Herschel,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  PhUo^ 
idphical  Magazine  for  May,  p.  432-— 438.  Some  of  our  readers  will  recol<« 
tect  an  extract  which  we  gave,  in  1833,  from  a  pamphlet  by  the  same  phlloso^ 
pher,  published  at  Windsor  in  that  year.  Sir  John  Herschel  is  one  of  the; 
feW  profoundly  learned  and  scientific  men  in  this  country,  who  have  had  tb^ 
courage  to  come  forward  in  favour  of  the  high  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
die  people,  from  the  very  lowest  upwards.  For  a  thousand  persons  that 
would  approve  of  bestowing  a  certain  quantity  of  education  on  the  peopJOy; 
so  as  to  render  them  better  servants  and  subjects,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  tea 
that  would  approve  of  giving  them  as  much  more  as  they  had  a  capacity  of. 
i^ceiving,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  reaching  the  highest  rant  in  science.  Till 
tjiis  is  done,  however,  it  is  evident  that^here  must  be  in  science  an  artificial 
aristocracy,  which  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  liberty  and  political  equality. 

'  Sir  John  Herschel's  observations,  though  they  have  reference  to  a  scheme 
df'instnit^ion  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are,  in  many  particulars,  equally 
applfcable  to  parochial  schools  in  Britain,  if  these  were  once  established  on.  a. 
prbper  footing. 

"*  A  good  practical  system  of  public  education,"  Sir  John  says,  "ought  to. 
cbnvey  math  positive  knowledge,  with  as  little  attention  to  mere  systems  and 
forms  as  is  consistent  with  avoiding  solecisms.     This  principle,  carried  into 
detail.  Would  allow  much  less  weight  to  the  study  of  languages^  eHpecially  ot\ 

dead  langnages,  than  is  usually  considered  its  due n  hile,  on 

the  other  hand,  it  would  attach  great  importance  to  all  those  branches  of, 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  goes  far*  to  con-, 
sdtute  an  idea  of  a  well-informed  gentleman ;  as,  for  example,  a  knowledge  of 
the  natures  and  constitution  of  the  world  we  inhabit ;  its  animal,  vegetable, 
and  minentl  productions,  and  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  its  natural  ana,; 
poUttcal  subdivisions;  and  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  nature  and 
propensities  of  man  himself,  as  developed  in  the  history  of  nationsj  and  the 
biogtaphy  of  individuals;  the  constitutions  of  human  society,  including  pur  *, 
reSpon$ibifities  to  individuals,  and  to  the  social  body  of  wWch  we  are  qfiem-.j 
bers ;  in  a  ivord,  as  extensive  knowledge  as  can  be  grasped,  and  Qoiiveyedl  "i.  ] 
an  deiii^tary  course,  of  the  actual  system  and  laws  of  nature,  boiti'  pnvsical 
andmorah        "  ''^'  :'''' ^  ^ "•   " 
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^  Again,  in  a  country  where  free  institutions  prevail,  and  where  public 
opinion  is  of  consequence  (especially  when  the  government  of  the  country 
lends  its  aid  and  sanction  to  it),  every  man  ought  at  least  so  far  to  prepare 
himself  as  to  place  him  on  his  guard  against  those  obvious  and  popular  falla- 
cies which  lie  across  the  threshold  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  subject, 
with  which  human  reason  has  any  thing  to  do.  Every  man  is  called  upon  to 
obey  the  laws ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  superfluous  that  some  portion  of 
every  man's  education  should  consist  in  informmg  him  what  they  are.  On  these 
grounds,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  politicid 
economy,  of  jurisprudence,  of  trade  and  manufactures,  is  essentially  involved  in 
the  notion  of  a  sound  education.  A  moderate  acquaintance,  also,  with  cer- 
tain of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  practical  mechanics  or  engineering,  agriculture, 
draughtsmanship,  is  of  obvious  utility  in  every  station  of  life ;  while,  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  the  only  remedy  for  that  proverbial  short-sightedness  to  their 
best  ultimate  interest,  which  is  the  misfortune,  rather  than  the  fault,  of  every 
mercantile  community  upon  earth,  seems  to  be,  to  inculcate,  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, those  broad  principles  of  free  interchange  and  reciprocal  profit,  and 
public  justice,  on  which  the  whole  edifice  of  permanently  successful  enterprise 
must  be  based. 

'^The  exercise  and  developement  of  our  reasoning  faculties  is  another 
grand  object  of  education ;  and  this  is  usually  considered,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  justly,  as  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  judicious  course  of  mathemati- 
cal instruction ;  while  it  stands,  if  not  opposed  to,  at  least  in  no  natural 
connexion  with,  the  formal  and  conventional  departments  of  knowledge  (such 
as  grammar,  the  so-called  Aristotelian  logic).  It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  minds  which,  though  not  devoid  of  reasoning  powers,  yet 
manifest  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mathematical  studies ;  which  are  ettimative, 
not  calculating  ;  and  whicli  are  more  impressed  by  analogies,  and  by  apparent 
preponderance  of  general  evidence  in  argument,  than  by  mathematical  de« 
monstration,  where  all  the  argument  is  on  one  side,  and  no  show  of  reason  can 
be  exhibited  on  the  other.  The  mathematician  listens  only  to  one  side  of  a 
question,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  no  strictly  mathematical  question  has 
more  than  one  side  capable  of  being  maintained  otherwise  than  by  simple 
assertion ;  while  all  the  great  questions  which  arise  in  busy  life,  and  agitate 
the  world,  are  stoutly  disputed,  and  often  with  a  show  of  reason  on  both  sides, 
which  leaves  the  shrewdest  at  a  loss  for  a  decision."  (p.  433.) 

Effect§  of  Education  on  Society.  —  Society,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  will 
not  long  continue  to  exist.  As  instruction  descends  to  the  lower  classes, 
these  will  discover  the  secret  cancer  which  has  been  corroding  social  order 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  a  complaint  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
popular  discontents  and  commotions.  The  too  great  inequality  of  conditions 
and  fortunes  has  been  able  to  uphold  itself  so  long  as  it  was  hidden,  on  the 
one  hand  by  ignorance,  on  the  other  by  the  factitious  organisation  of  the 
city ;  but  no  sooner  is  this  inequality  generally  perceived,  than  a  mortal  blow 
is  given  to  it.  Enforce  again,  if  you  can,  the  anstocratic  fictions.  Strive  to 
persuade  the  poor  man,  when  he  has  learned  to  read  —  the  poor  man,  who  is 
daily  prompted  by  the  press,  from  time  to  time,  fi-om  village  to  village,  — 
strive  to  persuade  this  poor  man,  possessing  the  same  knowledge  and  under- 
standing as  yourself,  that  he  ought  to  submit  to  all  privations,  whilst  such  a 
one,  his  neighbour,  possesses,  without  labour,  a  thousand  times  as  much  as 
he  needs :  your  efforts  will  be  useless.  Expect  not  of  the  multitude  virtues 
that  are  beyond  nature.  The  material  developement  of  society  will  advance 
the  developement  of  mind.  When  steam  communication  shall  be  brought  to 
perfection ;  when,  jointly  with  the  telegraph  and  railroads,  it  shall  have  anni- 
hilated distance ;  not  merchandise  alone,  but  ideas  also,  will  travel  from  one 
extremitv  of  the  globe  to  the  other  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  When 
the  fiscal  and  commercial  barriers  between  different  states  shall  be  abolished^ 
as  they  alreadv  are  between  the  provinces  of  one  and  the  same  state ;  when 
wf^es,  which  is  but  a  prolonged  slavery,  shall  have  emancipated  themselves 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  equality  established  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer ;  when  the  different  countries,  adopting  each  other's  manners,  for- 
saking national  prejudices,  the  old  ideas  of  supremacy  or  conquest,  shall  tend 
to  a  unity  of  nations ;  by  what  means  will  you  make  society  turn  back  to 
worn-out  principles  ?  Any  power  overthrown,  not  by  accident,  but  by  time, 
by  a  change  gradually  efiected  in  convictions  or  ideas,  is  never  reestablished : 
in  vain  you  would  strive  to  raise  it  under  another  name,  to  regenerate  it 
under  a  new  form ;  it  cannot  adjust  its  dislocated  limbs  in  the  dust  in  which 
it  lies,  an  object  of  insult  or  of  derision.  (Sketches  of  English  Literature, 
&c.,  as  quoted  in  the  Literary  Ganeite,  July  23.) 

The  Present  has  no  Enemy  like  the  Past. — The  picturesque  is  the  sole  relic 
of  the  feudal  age  worth  preserving.  There  never  was  a  period  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  more  injurious  to  human  interests  generally.  The  feudal  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  force ;  and  oppression  and  weakness  formed  a  mis- 
taken compact  under  the  high-sounding  names  of  loyalty  and  fidelity.  These 
two  words  have  done  more  to  retard  the  course  of  improvement,  than  200 
years  have  done  to  forward  it.  (Berkeley  Castle,  as  quoted  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  July  23.) 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  —  Wherever  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the 
species  have  fair  play,  the  abstract  pleasure  in  giving  pain  is  subdued  and 
counteracted ;  and  we  destroy  no  further  than  is  necessary  to  our  own  exist- 
ence and  safety.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  culture  of  these  higher  faculties  only 
that  the  true  remedy  can  be  found.  The  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  make  men 
gentle  and  humane,  as  some  well-disposed  but  weak-minded  people  would 
make  them  religious,  by  enforced  observances  and  the  penalties  of  an  act  of 
parliament.  But  there  is  no  legislating  man  out  of  his  disposition ;  and  if 
those  who  have  the  power  of  making  laws  will  not  fulfil  their  primary  duty 
as  legislators,  and  take  care  that  the  people  have  a  moral  education  and  a 
moral  existence,  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  humanity  is  wofse  than  use*  ' 

less ;  it  is  mischievous.     There  is  no  possible  means  of  humanising  the  lower  J 

classes,  but  by  first  improving  their  condition.  To  make  them  compassionate, 
we  must  first  permit  them  to  enjoy,  and  not  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  un- 
mitigated labour  and  privation :  they  must  have  time  and  motives  for  exer-  i 
cising  their  nobler  qualities  ;.  and  these  thev  would  have,  even  the  humblest 
among  them,  if  early  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  how  to  economise  their 
time,  and  husband  their  poor  resources.  But,  till  this  is  done,  legislative 
humanity  is  a  jest,  and  a  bitter  one ;  and  the  readings  and  the  teachings  of 
the  humanitarians,  mere  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  ^Notice  of  Egerton 
Smith's  Elysium  of  Animals,  in  the  Atheneeum  for  July  23.) 

SCIENCE   OF  GARDENING. 

British  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Science,  —  We  recommend  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  Mechanic's  Magazine, 
the  Literary  Gazette,  or  the  Atheneeum,  to  read  with  attention  the  accounts 
there  given  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  that  have  been  made  or  anticipated 
in  the  different  departments  of  science.  Some  of  them  are  foreign,  certainly, 
to  gardening ;  but  still  we  would  recommend  the  young  gardener  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  for  the  sake  of  •expanding  his  mmd.  We  shall  just 
shortly  hint  at  a  few  of  these:  — The  idea  of  certain  astronomers,  and,  among 
others,  of  Herschel,  that  the  nebulae  in  the  milky  way  are  supposed  to  be  a 
sort  of  spawn  (as  a  gardener  would  say)  of  future  planets ;  that  the  metals 
in  metallic  veins  are  created  by  electricity  and  magnetism ;  that  any  temper- 
ature may  be  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  drawing  heat  from  the 
interior,  whicn  is  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  liquid  fire ;  that  precious  stones 
of  every  description  may  be  created  by  chemical  and  magnetical  influence,  &c. ; 
that  the  cow-fish  {Manila  fluvi&tilis),  which  lives  partly  in  water  and  partly  on 
land,  "  might  become  the  universal  food  of  mankind,"  and  be  found  a  good 
substitute  for  turtle,  &c. 

On  the  Action  of  Light  upon  Plants,  and  of  Plants  upon  the  Atmosphere, 
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(From  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Daubeny.)  —  "  The  objects  o£  the  experimental  en*- 
quiries,  of  which  the  author  gives  an  account  m  this  paper,  were,  in  the  first 

f)lace,  to  ascertain  the  lextent  of  the  influence  of  solar  light  in  causing  the 
eaves  of  plants  to  emit  oxygen  gas,  and  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  when 
the  plants  were  either  immersed  in  water,  or  surrounded  by  atmospheric  air. 
The  plants  subjected  to  the  former  mode  of  trial  were  j^r^ssica  oleracea, 
Salicornia  herbacea,  i^ciis  digitatus,  Tussil^o  hybrida,  Cochlearia  Armoracea, 
Mintha  viridis,  i2h^um  Rhaponticiun,  il^llium  ursinum,  and  several  species  of 
Gramineae.  Geraniums  were  the  only  plants  subjected  to  experiment  while 
surrounded  with  atmospheric  air.  Comparative  trials  were  made  of  the  action 
on  these  plants  of  various  kinds  of  coloured  light,  transmitted  through  tinted 
glass,  of  which  the  relative  calorific,  illuminating,  and  chemical  powers  had 
been  previouslv  ascertained ;  and  the  results  of  all'  the  experiments  are  re- 
corded in  tables;  but  no  general  conclusion  is  deduced  irom  them  by  the 
author.  He  next  describes  a  few  experiments  which  he  made  on  beans,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  light  on  the  secretion  of  the  green  matter 
of  the  leaves,  or  rather  to  determine  whether  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
chromule  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  agent.  The  third  object  of  his  enc^uiries 
was  the  source  of  the  irritability  of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  light  of  a  certain  intensity  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  healthy  functions  of  this  plant ;  and  that,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  less  luminous  rays,  notwithstanding  their  chemical  influence,  the  plant 
lost  its  irritability  quite  as  soon  as  when  the  light  was  altogether  excluded. . 
He  then  examines  the  action  of  light  in  causing  exhalation  of  moisture  from 
the  leaves ;  selecting  dahlias,  Helianthus  annuus,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  and 
the  vine.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  results  of  these  and  tne  preceding 
experiments,  he  is  inclined  to  infer  that  both  the  exhalation  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  in  plants,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  the  influence  of  light, 
are  affected  in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  most  luminous  rays ;  that  all  the 
functions  of  vegetable  economy,  which  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  this 
agent,  follow,  in  this  respect,  the  same  law  ;  and  that  in  the  vegetable,  as  well 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  light  acts  in  the  character  of  a  specific  stimulus. 
The  author  found  that  the  most  intense  artificial  light  that  he  could  obtain 
from  incandescent  lime  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  plants. 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  details  of  the  experiments 
which  the  author  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  «ction  of  plants  upon  the 
atmosphere,  and  more  especially  to  determine  the  proportion  that  exists  be- 
tween the  effects  attributable  to  their  action  during  the  night  and  during  the  day; 
and  also  the  proportion  between  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed,  and  the  oxygen 
evolved.  His  experiments  appear  to  show  that  at  least  18  per  cent  of  oxygen 
may  be  added  to  the  air  confined  in  a  jar  by  the  influence  of  a  plant  contained 
within  it.  He  also  infers  that  the  stage  of  vegetable  life  at  which  the  func- 
tion of  purifying  the  air  ceases,  is  that  in  which  leaves  cease  to  exist.  The 
author  shows  that  this  function  is  performed  both  in  dicotyledonous  and  in 
monocotyledonous  plants ;  in  evergreens  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  deciduous ; 
in  terrestrial  and  in  aquatic  plants ;  in  the  green  parts  of  esculents  as  well  as 
in  ordiil&ry  leaves ;  in  algae  and  in  ferns  as  well  as  in  phanerogamous  fami- 
lies. Professor  Marcet  has  shown  that  it  does  not  take  place  in  i^ngi.'*  (^Loti" 
don  and  Edinburgh  PhUosopkiccd  Magazine,  May,  1836,  p.  415,  416.) 

On  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  —  A  curious  essay  on  this  subject,  entitled 
Die  Farhen  der  Bluthen,  was  published  last  year  at  Bonn,  by  Dr.  Macquart, 
from  which  we  insert  the  following  abstract  oi  the  results  obtained :  —  1 .  All 
flower-leaves  are  originally  green  in  the  bud.  2.  Cklorophi/ll  (the  green  leaf) 
contains  no  nitrogen.  3.  All  the  tints  of  flowers  are  produced  by  two 
colouring  matters.  4.  These  colouring  matters  are  produced  bv  the  action 
of  the  living  principle  upon  Chlorophyll,  5.  When  water,  or  its  elements, 
are  removed  from  Chlorophyll^  Anthokyan  (dark  blue  flower)  is  formed.  6. 
Anthokyan  is  the  colounng  matter  in  blue,  violet,  and  red  flowers.     7.  By  the 
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aiMiuon  of  water,  Aathuxanlhln  (jrellow  dower)  is  Formeil  from  Chloixiphyff. 
8,  Aiilliaiait//iia  is  the  coloiirin|  matter  of  yellow  flowers.  9,  Besides  these 
two  colouring  matterH,  we  find  in  white,  blue,  red,  anil  violet  Sowers  a  flower- 
ruiiia,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  traaiilion  between  Chlorophyll  and  An- 
Ut<iki/aH,    10.  There  is  also  a  slightly  coloured  extractive  matter  in  white  and 

{ellow  Bowers,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  colourlesa  sap  of  the  cells. 
I  is  reniarliable  for  its  extreme  senaibility  in  rcfjard  to  alkalies,  which  colnitf 
it  yellow.  II.  The  form  of  [be  cells  has  no  influence  on  the  production  of 
a  certain  colour.  12.  Orange-yellow  flowers  contedn  both  colouring  matters, 
Aiitho-ranthitt  and  Anlhokyan,  which  is  reddened  hy  acids.  13.  Brown  Dowers 
contain  ChlurophyU  and  Anlhokyan,  that  is  reddened  by  acids.  14.  Flowers 
which  contain  both  colouring  matters  produce  Anthokyan  in  the  epidermis 
and  the  upper  layers  of  the  cells,  but  Anthoxantbin  in  the  interior  of  the  cells. 
15.  Atilhuki/an  is  also  the  colouring  matter  of  the  other  red  leaf-like  organ'i; 
but  is,  in  such  cases,  covered  by  a  colourless  epidermis.  1 6.  A  black  colouring 
matter  does  not  exist  in  leaf-like  organs ;  plants  concentrate  so  much  blue, 
violet,  or  green  tint,  that  it  seems  to  us  a  black.  17.  The  alteration  of  the 
colour  of  flowers  must  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  diBTerent  periods 
of  the  life  of  the  plants.  18.  Yellow  proceeds  directly  from  green.  19.  After 
the  period  of  fructification,  yellow  passes  fiequently  to  the  opposite  range  of 
colours,  20.  All  buds  ofred  and  blue  flowers  pass  from  green  through 
white  to  red.  21.  White  is  the  transition -step  to  blue.  22.  Blue  flowers 
are  red  in  bud,  because  thcv  have  not  begun  to  respire.  S3.  Some  blue  flowers 
become  red,  and  others  while,  after  the  period  of  flowering.  2i.  The  blue 
colour  subsequently  acquired  by  many  red  flowers  may  be  explained  in  two 
jnodes.  (Edinliurgh  New  Philoso/thical  Journal,  p.  430.  April,  1836.) 

On  the  teleding  Power  of  the  Roott  of  Plantt.  —  A  great  many  experiments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  nicety 
and  accuracy,  have  been  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  power, 
by  Dr.  Daubeiiy,  the  Professor  of  Botany  and  Chemistry  in  the  TIniverEity  of 
Oxford. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
recommended  for  consideration  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
meut  of  Science,  durin";  their  meeting  at  York  in  1831  ;  and  also  because 
this  eminent  chemist  had  been  previously  engaged  in  enquiries  of  the  same 
nature.  Tbe  result  serves  to  confirm  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the  younger 
Saussure  from  his  experiments  on  vegetation ;  viz.  that  plants  have  a  power  of 
selecting  the  liquids  absorbed  by  their  spongioles,  wiui,  however,  a  certaio 
modilication  to  be  noticed. 

"In  the  experiments  that  were  made  by  Braconnot,  Schrader,  and  others, 
with  a  similar  intent  to  my  own,  the  plants  operated  upon,  in  order  that  all 
external  sources  for  the  supply  of  earthy  matter  might  be  cut  olf,  were  made 
to  vegetate  either  in  washed  sand,  in  sulphur,  in  pounded  glass,  in  small  shot, 
or  in  certain  metallic  oxides.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that,  without 
placing  them  under  circumstances  so  unnatural,  and  consequently  so  un- 
favourable to  growth,  the  same  end  would  be  fulfilled  if  the  seeds  were  sdwh 
in  some  earth,  which,  though  foreign  to  their  constitu^on,  agreed,  neverthe- 
less, more  nearly  in  mechanical  properties  with  those  contained  in  the  soil 
in  which  they  were  wont  to  grow.  It  was  with  this  intent  that  I  was 
Dri"inally  led  to  select,  as  a  soil  for  my  phints,  the  sulphate  of  stronlian 
(wRich  is  ohiiiiiied  in  abundance  near  Bristol)  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  and 
having  fouDil  Lhi^t  the  ashes  of  plants  which  had  been  reared  in  this  matris 
'fiCemcd  to  toiii.in  no  trace  of  the  earth,  I  was  led,  in  the  next  place,  to  tty 
whether  thi»  nu^ht  be  owing  merelv  to  the  insolubility  of  the  substance  in 
qu'.'stion ;  fui  ^^  iiich  reason  I  varied  the  experiment,  by  watering  my  plants 
will)  a  viecik  btilution  of  nitrate  of  strontian.  It  will  ajipear,  Irom  the  subs^ 
ijoeiit  detHi's,  iliit,  in  either  form  of  the  experiment,  lime,  and  tot  BtrdutJtte, 
w;a=  liic  Eaii!i  llmt  presented  itself;  but  as,  in  proportion  to  the  care  th^'hiU 
bet-u  l.ikcn  tn   exclude  any  exteriuil  source  of  supply  of  earthy  mattcri  tfie 
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quantity. obtained  from  the  ashes  grew  less  and  less,  it  would  be  rash  to  infer, 
from  the  small  excess  of  lime  which  was  detected,  any  power  belonging  to 
the  plant  of  forming  it,  when  not  supplied  from  without.  Should  it,  however, 
appear  that  a  vegetable,  which,  though  not  perhaps  in  full  vigour,  was  at  least 
In  a  growing  ana  healthy  condition,  remained  in  contact  with  strontian,  both 
in  the  state  of  sulphate,  and  likewise  in  that  of  nitrate  dissolved  in  water, 
for  months  together,  without  absorbing  any  portion ;  and  that,  although  in 
want  of  earthy  matter,  as  its  laxity  of  fibre  evidently  betrayed ;  the  conclusion 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  plants  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power,  as 
living  agents,  of  rejecting  such  substances  as,  without  being  poisonous,  arfe 
unusual  to  them,  and  probably  unfitted  for  their  economy  and  structure. 
Omitting  some  previous  experiments,  of  which  I  have  preserved  no  correct 
notes,  I  will,  in  the  first  instance,  refer  to  one  made  in  1827,  in  which  grasses 
and  trefoils  of  various  kinds,  which  had  been  watered  from  time  to  time  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontian,  were  found,  on  examination,  to  possess  no 
trace  of  this  earth.  In  the  above  instance,  however,  as  the  plants  had  grown 
in  common  garden  mould,  all  that  could  be  infei^'ed  was,  that,  when  lime  and 
strontian  are  both  presented  in  a  state  of  solution  to  their  roots,  they  select 
the  former,  and  reject  the  latter.  In  1829,  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  such 
as  the  garden  radish  (i2^phanus  sativus),  the  cabbage  (^rassica  oleracea), 
the  garden  bean  ( Hcia  jPaba),  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa),  &c.,  were  sown  in 
soils  containing  various  proportions  of  sulphate  of  strontian,  with  or  without 
manure,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  one  in  which  no  other  ingredient  except  this 
earth  was  present  in  any  quantity.  The  plants  grew  up ;  and  when  they  had 
arrived  at  maturity  were  collected,  burnt,  and  their  ashes  examined.  No 
strontian,  however,  could  be  detected  in  any  one  of  them;  not  even  in  that 
where  the  matrix  consisted  almost  wholly  of  the  earth  in  question.  In  1831, 
the  experiments  were  conducted  with  rather  more  attention  to  accuracy, 
1 1 24  grains  of  scarlet  kidneybeans  (Phaseolus  multiflorus)  were  sown  in  a  box 
containing  about  290  lb.  of  powdered  sulphate  of  strontian,  which  has  beep 
ascertained  to  be  free  from  alkaline  matter,  but  to  contain  2  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  lirne^  and  about  \  per  cent  of  alumina.  The  box  was  placed  in  an 
open  situation,  exposed  to  sun  and  rain ;  and  when  the  plants  reared  from 
these  seeds  had  come  to  maturity,  they  were  cut  down  and  burnt.  An  ac- 
count was  then  taken  of  the  weight  of  the  ashes  remaining  after  the  com- 
bustion had  been  completed,  and  of  the  fixed  principles  obtained  from  them ; 
first,  by  lixiviation  in  water ;  secondly,  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid ;  and,  thirdly, 
by  treating  the  remainder  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  then  again  with  the 
same  acid  as  before.  A  similar  process  was  gone  through  with  the  same 
quantity  of  the  kidneybeans  as  that  of  which  the  plants  examined  had  been 
the  producCi"  {Mdinhurgh  New  PhUosophicalJoumaly  p.  164.) 

After  relating  a  number  of  experiments,  and  giving  tabular  views  of  their 
results.  Dr.  Daubeny  continues  :^ — 

"  I  fear  the  conclusions  that  may  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  above 
experiments  will  hardly  be  deemed  of  sufficient  novelty  and  importance  to 
repay  the  labour  and  time  they  have  cost  me ;  since,  in  so  far  as  the  main 
point  is  concerned,  they  serve  only  to  confirm,  in  an  indirect  manner,  the 
conclusion  which  both  analogy  and  experiment  concur  in  establishing ; 
namely,  that  if  plants  do,  in  some  cases,  obtain  fixed  principles,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  external  source,  yet  the  quantity  of  such  sub- 
stances which  enters  into  their  system  is  always  less  in  proportion  to  the 
pains  taken  to  cut  off  a  supply.  Hence  the  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  indications  of  a  contrary  description,  that  sometimes  present  themselves, 
are  fallacious,  resulting  from  the  many  imperceptible  channels  by  which 
earthy  and  alkaline  matters  may  obtain  admission  to  the  juices  of  a  plant. 
Had  I  not,  very  early  in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  been  led  to  despair 
of  excluding  the  minute  but  continual  supplies  which  are  probably  brought 
by  the  very  air  and  water  which  come  into  contact  with  the  absorbing  sur- 
faces of  every  vegetable,  especially  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town,  I  should  n** 
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have  remained  satisfied  without  purifying  the  sulphate  of  strontian  in  which 
the  seeds  were  sown,  from  die  other  earths  with  which  I  found  it  to  be  mixed. 

But  the  labour  of  getting  rid  of  these  ingredients  seemed  to  be  uncaUed  for 
with  reference  to  the  objects  to  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  confine  my 
enquiries ;  since,  even  had  I  employed  the  earth  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity, 
and  detected  an  excess  of  lime  m  the  pluits  reared  in  it  beyond  that  con- 
tained in  their  seeds,  still  I  should  not  have  been  justified  m  inferring  the 
actual  generation  of  earthy  matter,  any  more  than  I  have  felt  myself  to  be 
from  the  similar  result  I  obtained  when  flowers  of  sulphur  were  the  matrix 
in  which  the  plants  had  vegetated.    The  faculty,  however,  possessed  by  them 
of  rejecting  strontian,  even  when  presented  to  the  absorbing  surfaces  of  their 
roots  in  a  state  of  solution,  would  seem  sufficiently  substantiated ;  and  an 
analogous  circumstance  may  be  cited  in  the  animal  kingdom,  if  I  can  rely 
upon  an  experiment  which  I  made  several  years  ago,  —  that  of  confining  some 
hens  of  the  guineafowl,  during  the  breeding  season,  in  a  place  where  they 
could  obtain  no  other  earth  except  some  powdered  sulphate  of  strontian, 
which  they  appeared  to  devour  greedily.    Yet  only  a  mmute  trace  of  this 
earth  was  discoverable  in  the  shells  of  their  eggs,  of  which  those  laid  during 
the  first  part  of  their  confinement  retained  their  natural  hardness;  but  those 
of  later  production  were  as  soft  as  if  the  birds  had  been  entirely  debarred 
from  every  kind  of  earthy  matter.     It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  strontian  is 
taken  first  into  the  system,  and  aflerwards  excreted  from  it,  or  whether  the 
spongioles  of  the  roots  refuse  it  admission?   The  latter  supposition  seems  the 
more  probable  one ;  since,  if  we  adopt  the  former,  we  ought  to  be  able  always 
to  find  traces  of  the  earth  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  tissue;  and  I 
may  relate  an  experiment  of  my  own,  which  seems  to  confirm  it,  undertaken 
after  the  plan  of  those  by  means  of  which  the  ingenious  M.  Macaire  of  Geneva 
establbhed  his  important  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  excretory  function  dis- 
charged by  the  roots  of  plants.    A  small  pelargonium  was  taken  out  of  its 
pot,  and  its  roots  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  bundles ;  one  of  which  had  its 
extremities  immersed  in  a  glass  containing   a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
strontian,  the  other  in  one  containing  pure  distilled  water.    After  a  week 
had  elapsed,  the  water  contained  in  the  second  glass  was  tested;  but  no 
strontian  could  be  discovered  in  it,  though  a  single  grain  in  one  pint  of  water 
would  have  been  readily  detected  by  my  method.     Hence  it  would  seem  that 
the  strontian  is  not  excreted  by  the  roots.    Yet  this  power  of  rejecting  the 
earth  in  question,  if  possessed  by  the  plant,  must  be  held  compatible  with 
that  of  absorbing  the  water  containing  it,  with  which  its  roots  are  in  contact. 
I  took  out  of  the  ground  a  small  lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris),  and  introduced  its 
roots  into  a  glass  globe  containing  seven  pints  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  strontian.    In  about  a  fortnight  the  quantity  was  reduced  to  three  pints  — 
the  remainder  having,  for  the  most  part,  been  absorbed  by  the  roots ;  for 
evaporation  was  prevented  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a 
stratum  of  olive  oil,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vessel  with  a  cork.    Unluckily, 
the  original  quantity  of  salt  had  not  been  estimated ;  but  it  was  found  that 
what  remained  in  the  water,  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  yielded  69-4  grains 
of  sulphate  of  strontian,  equivalent  to  39'2  grains  of  the  earth.     The  four 
pints  of  water,  therefore,  consumed,  if  they  had  passed  through  the  organs  of 
the  v^etable  charged  with  their  original  quantity  of  nitrate  of  strontian, 
would  have  carried  into  its  circulation  22*4  grains  of  this  earth;  and,  as  the 
water  was  absorbed  at  the  average  rate  of  about  4^  ounces  per  diem,  it 
follows  that  more  than   IJ  grain  would  have  been  carried  dailv  through 
the  substance  of  the  plant,  supposing  the  salt  to  have  been  taken  up^  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  water.     Now,  on  burning  the  plant,  and  examining 
its  ashes,  a  trace  of  strontian  certainly  was  detected ;  but  its  whole  amount 
did  not  reach  the  one  fifth  of  a  grain,  that  is,  2  per  cent  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  present;  my  analysis  indicating,  of  lime,  7*30  grains; 
strontian,  0*18  ;  total  quantity  of  earth,  7*48. 

**  The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  foregoing  experiments  may 
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appear,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent  with  those  deduced  by  M.  De  Saussure,  in 
his  elaborate  work  on  vegetation  before  referred  to ;  in  which  he  has  shown 
that  some  poisonous  substances,  such,  for  example,  as  salts  of  copper,  are 
freely  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  retained,  in  considerable 
quantities  in  their  tissue.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  philosophy* 
himself  accounts  for  the  circumstance  by  the  disorganisation  which  such 
bodies,  by  their  presence,  occasion  in  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  I  have  myself 
found  that,  when  a  pelargonium  had  a  portion  of  its  roots  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potass,  a  trace  of  this  salt  was  conveyed  into  a 
second  glass  containing  distilled  water,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the 
former  except  through  the  medium  of  a  parcel  of  the  roots  which  dipped  into 
it.  Nor  was  this  owing  to  capillary  attraction;  for  the  same  effect  did  not 
take  place  in  another  experiment,  in  which  the  roots  were  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  acted  as  dead  matter ;  and,  moreover,  the 
salt  was  detected  by  appropriate  tests  applied  to  the  stems  and  leaves.  In 
this  instance,  then,  the  substance  was  seen  to  circulate  through  the  wholei 
texture  of  the  vegetable,  and  ultimately  to  be  excreted  by  its  roots :  and  a 
similar  result  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  another  plant,  in  which  a  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  had  been  dissolved  in  the  water  in  contact  with  its 
extremities.  That  is  to  say,  the  salt  was  detected,  by  ferro-cyanate  of  potass, 
in  many  parts  of  the  stem  and  branches ;  but  it  did  not  reacn  above  a  certain 
point,  nor  was  it  excreted  by  the  roots;  this  difference  arising  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  salt,  which,  being  thereby  converted  into  a 
persulphate,  became  insoluble  in  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  consequently 
clogged  up  the  canals  by  which  the  sap  is  conveyed. 

*'  But,  m  all  these  instances,  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  substance  was 
evinced  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  decay  of  the  plant  that  had  imbibed  it ; 
whereas,  where  nitrate  of  strontian  was  employed,  the  functions  of  life  ap- 
peared to  go  on,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  material  obstruction. 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  see  nothing,  so  fas  as  experiments  have  yet  gone, 
to  invalidate  the  conclusion,  to  which  the  preceding  facts  appear  to  lead,  thfit 
the  roots  of  plants  do,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  possess  a  power  of  se- 
lection ;  and  that  the  earthy  constituents,  which  form  the  basis  of  their  solid 
parts,  are  determined,  as  to  quality,  by  some  primary  law  of  natore,  although 
their  amount  may  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  abundant  supply  of  the 
principles  presented  to  them  from  without.'*    (p.  176.) 

The  Effects  of  Arsenic  on  Vegetation,  —  Dr.  Daubeny  communicated  to  the 
British  Association  at  Bristol,  ^  the  partial  results  which  he  had  obtained  from 
a  series  of  experiments  he  was  carrying  on  at  Oxford,  respecting  the  effects 
which  arsenic  produces  on  vegetation.  He  was  led  to  undertake  these 
experiments,  from  having  received  a  communication  from  Mr.Davies  Gilbert, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  there  was  a  district  iu  Cornwall,  where  the  soil 
contained  a  large  portion  of  arsenic;  and  that  no  plants  could  grow  in  it, 
except  some  of  the  Leguminosa?.  "By  analysis,  this  soil  yielded  him  about 
50  per  cent  of  arsenic,  in  the  form  of*^  a  sulphnret ;  the  rest  being  composed 
principally  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  a  little  silica.  He  had  already  ascer- 
tained that  a  little  of  the  sulphuret,  mixed  in  soils,  produced  no  injurious 
effect  on  «Sinapis  dlba,  barley,  or  beans;  and  that  they  flowered  and  seeded 
freely  when  grown  in  it.  Although  the  want  of  solubility  in  the  sulphuret 
might  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  its  inactivity,  yet  it  was  certainly  taken 
up  by  water  in  small  quantities,  and  imbibed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Upon 
watering  them  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  he  found  that  they  wOiild 
bear  it  in  larger  proportions  than  was  presupposed.  The  injurious  effect  of 
arsenious  acid  on  vegetation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  copper  works  of 
Bristol  and  Swansea,  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Rootsey ;  and  Mr.  Stevens  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  of  the  trout,  in  some  streams  of  Cornwall,  haviing  been 
destroyed  by  the  opening  of  some  new  mines  in  their  neighbourhood/lrom  . 
which  arsenical  compounds  were  discharged,  though  the  vegetation  did  not 
appear  to  be  injured  by  them ;  and  it  was  further  stated,  that  horses  were 
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considerably  injured,  and  rendered  subject  to  a  remarkable  disease^.b^-the, 
cffKtB'^  arsenical  compounds  in  the  same  district.  (EdinL  New  Thil^ 
nhum.^  ToL  xxL  Oct.  1836,  p.  338.  and  334.) 

JSl^pthc  Prcp€fHy  ofPlantt,  -^  The  electric  property  of  some  plantSs  such  as 
the  calendula^  naaturtiuoi,  and  other  yellow-petaled  flowers,  has  been  long 
notified  i  and  Darwin  has  particularly  illustrated  it  in  his  Loves  of  the  Plants, 

"  Bound  her  fair  form  the  electric  lustre  plays. 
And  cold  she  moves  anrid  the  lambent  blaze." 

But  an  additional  fiict  of  a  curious  kind  has  been  added  to  it  by  Dr.  Walsh, 
during  his  residence  at  Constantinople.  Every  month  in  the  year  is  distin- 
thaguishedby  some  natural  phenomenon,  which  he  describes;  but  that  of  May 
is  nu>st  curious  and  interesting.  **  About  the  20th  of  the  month,  a  sudden 
illumination  bursts  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  gardens  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
grow  dark)  and  the  whole  of  the  walks  between  the  trees  are  glittering  with 
many  liehta.  This  arises  from  the  fire-flies,  which  fill  the  air  in  vast  numbers. 
The  light  which  issues  from  these  flies  is  exceedingly  beautiful :  it  is  very 
bright,  but  of  a  character  so  mild  and  bland,  that  it  is  grateful  to  look  upon. 
The  female  is  without  wings,  and  is  often  detected  under  a  leaf  by  the  glitter- 
ing beaux  that  are  hovering  round  her.  They  seem  also  to  be  invited  by  the 
blossoms  of  the  nasturtium  and  the  cenothera.  The  yellow  petals  of  those 
flowers  emit  faint  flatJies  of  light  in  the  evening,  as  has  been  elsewhere  re- 
marked, and  those  insects  are  apparently-  attracted  by  the  congenial  blaze  of 
this  *  electric  lustre.*  They  continue  to  illuminate  the  twilight  air  in  this 
way  with  their  beautiful  scintillations  till  the  end  of  June,  when  they  all  dis- 
appear." (Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  Constantinople,) 

Accekriuing  the  Growth  of  Seeds  by  Scalding.  —  Cobbett,  in  treating  of  the 
locust,  says,  that  he  was  recommended  by  an  American  gentleman  (Judge 
Mitchell  of  Long  Island)  to  boil  the  seeds  previously  to  sowing  them.  (See 
ArKBrit.y  p.  624.)  And  the  idea  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  might  at  first 
sigjbt  be  imagined.  The  subject  was  noticed  by  Professor  Henslow,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  communication  by  the  professor  to  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Histofy, 
yoL  ix.  p.  477. :  — 

**  Sir  John  Herschel  lately  sent  some  seeds  of  an  acacia  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  Captain  Smith  of  Bedford,  with  directions  that  they  should 
be  scalded,  in  order  to  secure  their  germination.  Captain  Smith  having 
presented  me  with  a  dozen  of  these,  I  subjected  them  to  the  following  expe- 
riments :  —  Two  were  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  left  to  soak  for  an  hour, 
until  the  water  had  become  cool ;  two  were  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature 
for.  H  miaute;  two  for  3  minutes;  two  for  6  minutes;  and  one  for  15 
minutes.  Some  of  these  were  sown  immediately,  under  a  hand-glass,  in  the 
op^  border;  and  the  rest  were  kept  for  3  or  4  days,  and  then  sown  in  a 
hot4>ed»    The  following  are  the  results  obtained : — 

Under  the  hand-glass,  — 

1,  boiled  for  1^  minute,  failed. 
1-3   minutes,  came  up  in  14  days. 

'         1        -  6  -  -  -  13  days. 

1«  not  steeped  at  ail,  did  not  germinate. 
In  the  hot-bed,  — 

1»  boiled  for  1^  minute,  came  up  in  8  days. 
1-3  minutes  -  -  7  days. 
1         -  6-        •-        -7  days. 

1-15      -        -        -       -  13  days. 

2,  in  boiling  water,  left  to  cool    -    9  days. 

2,  not  steeped  •         -         -  21  days.  ^ 

We  canhot  draw  any  decided  inference  from  thq  single  seed,  which  was-b^iled^ 
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fdr  15  minutes,  having  been  more  retarded  than  the^resty  m  k  mi^t  "hard- 
been  a  bad  specimen ;  but  it  seems  very  clear,  that  the  heat  to  wbish  the^ 
seeds  were  exposed  must  have  acted  as  a  decided  stimulus  to*  their  germina- 
tion ;  whilst  it  is  a  very  singular  ^ct,  that  they  should  oot  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  it.  Had  I  supposed  it  probable  that  a  seed,  whith  waes 
boiled  for  15  minutes,  would  have  germinated,  I  should  have  boiled  some  of 
the  others  still  longer,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extreme  limit  to  which  such 
severe  treatment  midit  be  carried  without  destroying  the  vital  principle."  — 
Cambridge,  July  8,  1836. 

In  pursuance  of  this  subject,  at  the  Bristol  meeting,  ^  Mr.  Hope  mentioned 
a  practice,  common  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  of  baking  corn  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  150°,  or  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  an  insect  by  which  it  was  liable  to  be  attacked.  Dr.  Richardson 
mentioned,  that  the  seeds  sold  in  China  for  the  European  market  were  pre* 
viously  boiled,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  vitality,  as  the  jealousy  of 
that  people  made  them  anxious  to  prevent  their  exportation  in  a  state  fitted 
for  germmation.  Upon  sowing  these  seeds,  he  had,  nevertheless,  observed 
some  few  of  them  were  still  capable  of  vegetating."  {Edin.  New  Phil,  Jottrji., 
vol.  xxi.  Oct.  1836,  p.  333.) 

Artesian  Wells,  —  M.  Mulot,  who  has  the  management  of  the  |)rocess  new 
in  operation  at  the  l^rriere  de  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  for  forming  arteslatl 
wells,  has  already  penetrated  1068  ft.  without  finding  water.  His  contract 
is  to  bore  as  low  as  1^00  ft. ;  and  if  no  water  is  found  at  ^is  depth,  the  en- 
gineer is  ready  to  make  a  new  contract  with  the  city  of  Paris,  to  go  to  the 
enormous  depth  of  2000  ft. ;  such  a  depth  has  never  yet  been  sounded  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  (^AtheruBum,  1836, p.  740.)  If  the  depth  of  2000ft. 
can  be  attained,  at  anything  like  a  moderate  expense,  it  is  probable  that 'a 
still  greater  depth  is  practicable ;  and  if  so,  water  may  probably  be  found  in 
every  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  fertility  of  the  most  arid  deserts 
would  thus  be  secured,  and  the  whole  world  rendered  one  fertile  garden. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  call  down  fire  from  the  clouds,  in  the  form  of 
electricity,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  cooking,  and  the  driving  of 
machinery. 

Heating  hy  Hot  Water  drawn  up  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Eetrth,-^lt  seems 
to  be  now  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases 
from  the  siuface  downwards;  and  consequently,  at  a  certain  depth,  the  heat  of 
water  must  be  at  the  boiling  point ;  and  at  a  still  greater  deptn,  all  materids 
whatever  must  be  in  a  fluid  state.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Assoc!* 
ation  in  August,  1836,  Professor  Stevelly  suggested  the  idea  of  bringing  vp 
hot  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  its  sur&ce ;  and  heating  houses^  ma- 
nufactories, &c.,  with  it,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  a  given  temperature,  in  the  same' 
manner  as  is  done  witli  the  apparatus  by  water  artificially  heated.  (Lit,  G^t., 
Sept:  3. 1836,  p.  551.)  As,  at  a  certain  depth,  the  water  must  be  at  stich  a 
degree  of  temperature,  as  when  allowed  to  expand,  it  will  instantly  become  hi^- 
pressure  steam,  it  seems  not  altogether  impossible  that  our  stationary  steam 
engines  may  be  supplied  with  that  material  without  the  use  of  fuel ;  and  hence 
those  who  look  forward  with  fear  to  the  period  when  the  coal  mines \?ill  be 
exhausted,  may  derive  some  small  degree  of  consolation.  At  all  events, 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  a  bore  or  artesian  well  is  car- 
ried so  deep  as  to  penetrate  into  a  stratum  of  water  at  a  sufficient  temper- 
ature to  expand  itself  into  steam,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  water 
ascending  to  the  surface.  If  ever  so  complete  a  command  of  water  should 
be  obtained  by  man,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  except,  of  course,  the  frozen 
zone,  the  climate  and  culture -^f  the  whole  would  be  altered :  and  who  can 
tell  what  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operations  of  man,  in  one  way  or 
another,  chemically,  electrically,  and  mechanically,  upon  the  globe  ? 

ITie  Structure  of  Pit  Coal, -^  The  following  extracts,  taken  from  a  notice, 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  of  an  Essay  entitled  "  Observations  on  Coal," 
by  W.  Hutton,  Esq.,  F.  O.  S.,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  thip 
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Maffaiioe ;  especially  as  it  relates  to  an  article  so  indispensable  to  the  garden 
ana  of  the  nature  of  which  so  little  is  generally  known. 

*'  On  examining  with  the  microscope  one  of  the  slices  of  coal  in  which  Mr. 
Witham  lately  discovered  a  distinct  vegetable  texture,  the  attention  of  the 
author  was  excited  by  the  remarkable  appearance  of  several  cells  in  that  part 
of  the  coal  where  the  texture  of  the  original  plant  could  not  be  distinguished. 
Tempted  to  extend  the  enquiry,  he  procured  an  extensive  series  of  slices, 
taken  from  the  several  varieties  of  coal  found  at  Newcastle,  and  the  conti- 
guous district.  The  coal  of  the  Newcastle  district  is  considered  by  the  au^ 
thor  to  be  of  three  kinds.  The  first,  which  is  the  greatest  in  quantity,  and 
the  best  in  quality,  is  the  rich  caking  coal  so  generally  esteemed ;  the  second 
is  the  cannel,  or  Parrot  coal  (splent  coal  of  the  miners) ;  and  the  third, 
the  slate  coal  of  Jameson,  consists  of  the  two  former  arranged  in  thin 
alternate  layers,  and  has,  consequently,  a  slaty  structure.  In  the  varieties  of 
coal,  even  in  samples  taken  indiscriminately,  more  or  less  of  the  v^etable 
texture  may  always  be  discovered ;  thus  affording  the  fullest  evidence,  if  any 
such  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal.  Each  of  these 
three  kinds  of  coal,  besides  the  fine  distinct  reticulations  of  the  original 
vegetable  texture,  exhibits  other  cells,  which  are  filled  with  a  light  wine- 
yellow-coloured  matter,  apparently  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and  which  is  so 
volatile  as  to  be  entirely  expelled  by  heat  before  any  change  is  effected  in 
the  other  constituents  of  the  coal.  The  number  and  appearance  of  cells 
vary  with  each  variety  of  coal.  In  caking  coal,  the  cells  are  comparatively 
few,  and  those  which  do  exist  are  highly  elongated.  Their  original  form  the 
author  believes  to  have  been  circular ;  and  he  attributes  their  present  form 
to  the  distention  of  gas  confined  in  a  somewhat  yielding  material,  subject 
to  perpendicular  pressure.  In  the  finest  portions  of  this  coal,  where  the 
crystalline  structure,  as  indicated  by  the  rhomboidal  form  of  its  fragments, 
is  most  developed,  the  cells  are  completely  obliterated.  In  such  parts  the 
texture  is  uniform  and  compact:  the  crystalline  arrangement  indicates 
a  more  perfect  union  of  the  constituents,  and  a  more  entire  destruction  of 
the  original  texture  of  the  plant.  The  slate  coal,  or  the  third  variety  above 
mentioned,  contains  two  kinds  of  cells,  both  of  which  are  filled  with  yellow 
bituminous  matter.  One  kind  is  that  already  noticed  in  caking  coal ;  while 
the  other  kind  of  cells  constitutes  groups  of  smaller  cells  of  an  elongated 
circular  figure.  In  those  varieties  which  go  under  the  name  of  cannel.  Par- 
rot, or  splent  coal,  the  crystalline  structure,  so  conspicuous  in  fine  caking 
coal,  is  wholly  wanting ;  the  first  kind  of  cells  are  rarely  .seen ;  and  the  whole 
surface  displays  an  almost  uniform  series  of  the  second  class  of  cells,  filled 
with  bituminous  matter,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  their  fibrous 
divisions." 

In  speculating  on  the  origin  of  cells  in  cannel  coal,  the  author  *'  considers 
i^  highly  probable  that  they  are  derived  from  the  reticular  texture  of  the 
parent  plant,  rounded  and  confused  by  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  the 
vegetable  matter  has  been  subjected."  The  author  next  states  that,  *'  though 
the  crystalline  and  imcrystalline,  or,  in  other  terms,  perfectly  and  imper- 
fectly developed,  varieties  of  coal  generally  occur  in  distinct  strata,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  find  specimens  which,  in  the  compass  of  a  single  square  inch,  contain 
both  varieties.  From  this  fact,  as  also  from  the  exact  similarity  of  position 
which  they  occupy  in  the  mine,  the  difierences  in  different  varieties  of  coal 
are  ascribed  to  original  difference  in  the  plants  from  which  they  were 
derived." 

Might  not  the  volatile  bituminous  matter  contained  in  the  cells,  which  is 
said  to  be  '*  entirely  expelled  by  heat  before  any  change  is  effected  in  the 
constituents  of  the  coal,"  and  whichj  consequenUy,  carries  off  heat,  instead 
supplying  it,  be  ignited,  and  thereby  made  to  produce  heat,  by  means  of 
of  Witty*s  patent  furnace.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  is  probable 
that  the  cannel  and  slate  coal,  which  appear  to  contain  as  much  of  this  bitu- 
minous matter  as  the  best,  or  caking,  coal,  might  be  equally  available  for  gar- 
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dening  purpOBea,  although  their  cost  is,  I  believe,  onlv  about  half  thnt  of 
thelatter.  — XJ.  W. 

Earwigs.  —  The  part  of  the  plant  these  insects  attack  is  tlie  nectary;  and 
if  they  can  get  at  it  by  no  other  means,  they  at  once  proceed  to  ent  their  way 
through  the  calyn,  A  piece  of  sponge,  dipped  in  oil,  and  tied  round  the 
bottom  of  the  stick  and  flower-stem,  is  said  to  be  a  preventive.  (Smith's 
floral'i  Maganne,  p.  85.,  art.  Picolees.) 

ZKf  Wirewona,  which  is  said  to  be  the  larva  of  n  species  of  click-beetles 
(the  Hemirhipus  lineatus  or  obscurus,  or  both),  is  another  formidable  insect. 
"Entomologists  say  that  they  remain  in  the  larva  state  for  five  years,  during 
whicli  time  they  feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables.  They  work  below  the 
surfiice  of  the  soil,  which  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  dcstrmr  them.  They 
invariably  attack  the  pink  and  the  carnation  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  near 
the  root,  and  make  holes  through  it  in  every  direction ;  while  the  only  indi- 
cation of  their  presence  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  plant.  The  larva  is, 
in  general,  found  in  the  loam  ;  therefore  great  care  should  be  taken,  in 
sweetening  that  soil,  not  to  allow  one  to  escape  when  it  is  turned  over;  and 
their  colour  being  a  light  brown,  makes  the  finding  of  them  more  difficult. 
They  are  about  IJ  in.  long,  with  a  dark-coloured  head,  with  jointed  feet 
placed  near  the  head.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  bury  slices  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  beet,  cabbage- stumps,  or  young  lettuce  plants, 
about  I  m.  below  the  surface,  and  mark  the  place  with  a  stick  :  these  baits 
must  be  CKamined  evert/  daif,  and  all  that  are  found  on  them  destroyed.  This 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and  no  better  is  now  known. 
The  grub  is  also  a  great  enemy  of  the  carnation.  It  is  almost  always 
found  in  pasture  loam,  and  it  lies  concealed  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  but  it  will  ascend  the  stem  of  the  plantS(  says  Mr.  Hogg,  during 
the  night,  and  consume  part  of 
the  petals,  eating  holes  m  the 
pod;  and  then  it  will  descend 
and  bury  itself  for  the  day  near 
the  foot  of  the  stem.  When  the 
blossom  is  in  a  dying  state,  it  will 
often  secrete  itself  in  the  seed- 
vessel,  and  devour  the  whole  in- 
terior." (Smith's  Floriit't  Mag., 
p.  8$.,  art.  Picoteet.) 

FLORICULTURE. 

A  Bofaniifi  Spud.  —  Botanists 
are  often  in  want  of  an  imple- 
ment to  get  up  the  root  of  a 
plant,  when  it  may  be  very  incon- 
venient to  encumber  themselves 
with  any  ordinary  gardening  tool 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  case  a 
pocket  spud  (^.109.)  may  afford 
auseful  substitute.  The  leathern 
case,  it  need  hardly  be  swd,  is  for 
the  better  security  of  the  tool  in 
conveyance.  The  strap  is  affixed 
to  the  under  part  of  the  case  b? 
two  sets  of  stitches,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  a  string  or  riband  being 
"reeved"  through,  in  order  that 
the  spud  may  be  tied  to  the  but- 
ton-hole, or  worn  round  the 
waist,  &c.,  if   such    method    be 
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preferred  to  carrying  it  in  the  ^cket«  Of  course,  this  little  tooJ  nis^'  be 
i^ade  of  any  dimensions,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  botanist.  -^  W*.  T,  B, 
Alifslev,  Augiut  5.  1886. 

i^Jig*  109.  a  represents  the  spud  without  the  case;  b,  the  spud  in  iOs  jcas^ ; 
and  c,  the  case  open,  to  show  the  make  and  manner  of  it. 

7h  preterve  Botanical  Specimens,  IntecUy  S^c^  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash 
them ,  over  with  the  essential  oil  of  cloves ;  or,  indeed,  with  any  essential 
oil  whatever.  (J>.  Macartney ,  at  the  Bristol  Association,  August,  1836,  as 
^ven  in  lAUrary  Oazette,  Sept.  3.)  Succulent  plants  may  be  preserved  by 
^veloping  them  in  a  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris.  {Id,,  as  given  jn  Ai^nteurKk^ 
Sept.  3.  p.  625.^  : 

Tigridia  Pavon\2k,  —  In  looking  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  I  accidentally  turned  to 
p.  122.  Hg.  2.,  Tigridis  Jlos,  which  he  supposes  was  a  feigned  figure  sent,  hio) 
of  a  plant  unknown ;  and  I  never  knew  any  with  a  root  as  there  figured ;  hut 
t  am  disposed  to  think  it  was  intended  for  Tigridia  Pavonfa.  I  have  ne\ier 
seen,  or  neard  before,  of  De  Bry's  Florilegium  ;  but,  as  Gerard  says  it  is  there 
figured  "  much  better  and  more  elegant,"  if  any  among  your  numerous  readers 
should  have  that  work,  they  may  find  it  correspond  with  the  plant  much 
better  than  his  figure  does ;  and  it  maj^  be  a  pleasing  satisfaction  to  some  of 
them  to  know  that  such  a  plant  was  in  cultivation  above  200  years  ago»  9 
native  of  Mexico,  perhaps  then  a  newly  discovered  world.  If  you  think  thi^ 
observation  worth  the  public  attention,  your  insertmg  it  in  your  Magazine 
will  gratify  the  wish  of —  Thomas  Hawkins,  Tirleu,  Gloucestershire,  Oct,  17. 
1836. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

Age  of  Yew  Treet^  —  At  the  Bristol  Association,  in  August,  1836,  Mr.^ewr 
man  read  a  paper  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  age  oiF  yew  trees^  .bf 
counting  the  rings  and  lines  of  the  trunk ;  and  instanced  several  expie|:;ie(i^t^ 
which  he  had  made.  The  mean  average  of  the  number  of  lines  th^t-  d  y^«: 
tree  increased  in  a  year  was  2,  or  44  to  the  inch  ,*  and  the  resuU  pf  his  ex-r 
penments  went  to  prove  that  De  Candolle  was  wrong  in  his  experimenta  Vk 
this  r^ect ;  that  he  made  the  old  trees  too  young,  and  the  young  oi^cys  too 
old.  With  respect  to  the  growth  of  yews  in  churchyards,  many  reasons  had 
been  asskned  for  it;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  longevity,  the indigeniou^ 
nature  of  the  tree,  and  its  being  an  emblem  of  immortality,  led  our  forefather 
to  deck  the  place  of  the  dead  with  it,  in  lieu  of  the  cypress.  This. was  one 
of  the  many  customs  which  were  engrafted  on  Christianity  at  its  introduction. 
—Mr.  Rootsey,  in  allusion  to  what  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  groutii. 
of  ^ews  in  churchyards,  remarked  that  the  Scotch,  Welch,  and  Latin  signifi- 
cation for  a  church,  was  a  large  circular  structure,  or  what  we  now  (»dl.>a 
diurchyard;  and  therefore  it  was  highly  probable  there  were  manjr  yew 
trees  in  existence  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  buildings  they  surro^uidedr 
—Professor  Henslow  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  one^  third. jof 
tl^e  age  of  De  Candolle*s  oldest  trees  ought  to  be  struck  o0^;  but  in  .4he  othttr 
particular  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bowman.  —  None  of  the  6peii^ei!$* 
alluded  to  the  supposition  that  the  cultivation  of  yew  trees  was  .eoceuisaged. 
by  pur  feudal  rulers,  to  whom  the  wood  was  so  essential  in  forming  bows  lor 
their  vassals  and  retainers.  {Literary  Gazette,  Sept.  3.)  An  elaborate  jNiper. 
oa  the  yew,  by  Mr.  Bowman,  accompanied  by  engravings,  will  appear  ui< the 
Magazine  oj  Natural  History  for  January  next. 

Grqftingtke  Celtis  on  the  common  Thorn,  —  However  unnatural  thia  unioa* 
4)ay  appear,  there  is  a  Celtis  australis  at  Purser*s  Cross,  which  is  doubtless  $&* 
grafted.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Raveusworth's  giurdener  to  Mr.  8cott. 
(foriperly  gardener  toDr.  Neill), in  1834,. who  saw  a  thorn  sijbeket gro(wing<»i> 
the  stoclu,  We  have  not  seen  these  suckers  ourselves;  b«Kt  w«  peteelve 
nothing  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  which  is  not  above  6fin.  high>  whkft  woaM. 
JMStify^.us  ift  spying  that  it  is  not  a  thorn,  We  should  be  glad  if.  any  of  ^o«r, 
readers  would  try  some  scions  of  any  species  of  Celtis  on  any  species  of 
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• 
Cratas^gus  next  spring,  and  let  us  know,  the  result.  The  C^Itis  at  jPurs^r's 
Gross  is  opfwards  of  ^  years  old,  and  nearly  30  ft.  high.  -»—  Omd,  ' '   '"^» 

Xanthttrrhof'a  arborea,  the  Grass  Tree. —In  Vol.  XL  p.  SS8-i-342.,  sOttlW 
account  of  the  esculents  and  fruits  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  gtvto  bj  lift*.' 
James  Backhouse,  of  the  York  Nursery,  in  which  this  singular  tree  fs  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Backhouse's  article  has  appeared  in  the  Fan  Dlemetti  h^M 
Almanack,  from  which  it  has  been  quoted  at  length  into  the  Companion  tp 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  No.  xiv.  p.  38 — 41. ;  and  the  following  very  intet'est- 
ing  note  added  to  the  part  relating  to  the  Xanthorrhoe^a :  — **  A  portion  of  the 
noble  stem  of  this  plant,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  one  of  th^  plktej^ 
in  Flihders's  Voyage  to  Australia,  was  sent  from  Australia  to  the  Maurithis^  fandf 
thence,  after  some  dela}',  to  us  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker)  in  Scotland.  It  waj 
placed  in  our  private  collection ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thtee 
years  fi*om  the  time  of  its  being  severed  from  the  parent  tree,  it  shot  ont  A 
beautiful  tuft  of  leaves  from  the  extremity ;  but,  though  every  meaixs  ^as 
taken  to  encourage  the  continued  vegetation  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  soOir 
perished.  It  was  after  this  period,  that,  being  placed  in  the  same  museum,  k^ 
entomologist  was  gratified  by  this  stem  ^ving  birth  (at  different  times,  an^ 
duHng  a  space  of  two  years)  to  several  living  specimens  of  a  rare  beetle,  ap- 
parently a  new  Cer&mbyx,  of  a  beautiful  chestnut  colour,  about  2  in.  lir 
length,  exclusive  of  the  antennae,  with  which  several  cabinets  have  been  sup-^ 
plied.  The  same  insect  has  also  been  taken  in  New  Holland  by  Dr.  Logat)/ 
(Coinpanion  to  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  ' 

AGRICULTURE.  '* 

The  most  extraordinary  Agricultural  Improvemenf  of  modem  Times,  is  the 
system  of  thorough  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston 
in  Stirlingshire,  noticed  at  length  in  VoL  IX.  p.  448.  In  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
Report  to  the  Agricultural  Comnnttee,  this  system  is  mentioned  as  capable  of 
reclaiming  every  acre  of  cold,  wet  land  in  the  country,  and  raising  it,  in  a 
short  time,  to  a  par  with  the  very  best  soils.  According  to  Mr.  Lefevre*af 
idea,  if  this  system  were  applied,  whether  with  or  without  a  corn  law,  the 
produce  of  Britain  would  become  so  abundant  that  there  would  be  no  dangei^i 
of  prices  rising  for  half  a  century  to  come.  Mr.  Lefevre  counsels  the  Briti^ 
agnculturist  to  accede  to  a  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  to  stand  on  the^ 
fietd  of  free  competition  with  all  the  world ;  trusting  to  his  improved  sk^' 
and  improved  modes,  to  his  capital,  and  to  the  aptitude  of  the  soils  of  his 
country  for  improvement,  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Aeceleration  of  the  Growth  of  Wheat,  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  A^ 
sociation  held  at  Bristol  in  August,  1836,  Mr.  6.  Webb  Hall  read  a  papef];^ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  "  the  occupation  of  the  ground  for 
wheat  might  be  very  materiallv  abridged.  At  an  average,  this  migh^  be' 
averaged  at  10  months,  though  12,  and  even  13,  were  not  unusum;  mi3t 
8  might  be  considered  as  the  shortest  period  for  the  orfinarv  -^tf^ist 
wlieat.  By  a  selection  of  particular  seed,  and  a  choice  of  peculiar  sifdat^otisT 
whfeat  sown  early  in  March  has  been,  on  difierent  occasions,  ripened  l^ate' 
the  middle  of  August;  a  period  scarcely  exceeding  five  months,  Mf.  H£^* 
oonsiders  it  an  unquestionable  law  of  vegetation,  that  the  offspring  Of  a  plahtj 
of  early  maturity,  itself  seeks  to  become  so  likewise,  even  when  placed  in  tiii- 
pro[Mtiou8  circumstances ;  and  that  it  recedes  with  reluctance  fi*om  the  coii- 
dition  of  its  parent.  Hence  the  seed  of  a  crop  which  has  been  rip^td  inHvb^ 
months  has  a  better  prospect  of  producing  another  crop  equally  accderated^,' 
than  that  from  a  crop  which  has  been  longer  in  ripening.  He  aha  asserted, 
that  the  acceleration  of  a  crop  was'  farther  promoted  by  thick  sowing,  wbiclt' 
Iftewise  might  be  coMdered  advantageous  in  checking  and  stopping  thii  mfV' 
dow»  *^  Dr.  Riebordson  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Humboldt,  tW  in  Sbuth  > 
America  the  w4ieat  crop  was  ripened  in  90  days  from  the  period  of  sbwin;g^' 
and  stated  that^ahout  Hiidsoti's  Bay  this  period  was  only  70  da;^.  He  iMsr 
gested  the pnobablB  advdntag^  that  might  arise  from  importbtg  seed'  frdm  iind' 
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latter  country^  for  the  purpose  of  fi^rthering  Mr.  Hall's  views ;  but  this  gen- 
tleman stated  that  he  tound  that  seed  imported  from  a  distance  (and  he  had 
tried  some  from  Italy)  was  liable  to  become  diseased."  (^Edinburgh  New 
PkUosophical  Journal^  Oct.  1836.) 
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FRANCE. 

Paris,  Rue  det  Vignet,  No,  5.  dChailioi,  May  8.  1836.  —  I  received  your 
Tetter  of  the  9th  April ;  and,  in  reply,  forward  j^ou  some  account  of  the  salis- 
buria  which  I  sent  to  M.  Gaussui,  at  Bourdigny.  It  was  raised  from  a 
cutting  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Chevalier  Jansen,  an  English 
gentlqpnan.  This  garden  is  now  the  Jardin  Marbceuf.  The  tree  was  known,  • 
when  I  came  to  Paris  in  1777,  under  the  name  of  Arhre  de  quarante  E^cus,  as 
I  was  told ;  Mr.  Jansen,  who  was  very  curious  in  plants,  and  who  planted 
those  sardens,  having  bought  the  plant  at  that  price.  As  I  was  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman,  I  procured  cuttings  from  the  plant  from  him,  which  I 
reared.  The  Abb^  Nolin  was  at  that  time  the  director  of  the  nurseries  of 
the  King  of  France.  He  received  many  plants  and  seeds  from  the  missionaries 
in  China,  several  of  which  1  remember  to  have  seen,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
Abb^  would  not  give  any  of  tiie  plants  which  he  received,  either  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  or  to  that  of  Trianon,  which  was  a  botanic  garden  under  Louis 
XV.,  and  conducted  by  Richard ;  but,  as  I  was  in  good  friendship  with  all  the 
three,  I  frequently  ^w  what  they  had.  The  Abbe  Nolin,  being  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France)  had  an  establishment  near  Marseilles,  or  Toulon,  where 
he  sent  many  plants  that  he  supposed  would  not  bear  the  winter  in  Paris,  and 
amongst  others  the  gingko,  of  which  I  knew  that  he  had  some  plants  at  that 
time.  The  plant  which  I  sent  to  Bourdignv  was  raised,  os  I  mentioned 
above,  from  a  cutting  of  that  of  Mr.  Jansen.  The  original  tree  in  the  Jardin 
Marbceuf  was  destroyed,  some  years  ago,  to  give  place  to  some  buildings ;  and 
those  who  cut  down  the  tree  for  fire-wood  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  it 
had  borne  fruit  or  not.  Most  of  the  trees  that  I  planted  at  Monceau  and 
Bagatelle  were  destroyed,  when  I  led  Paris,  during  the  revolution  of  1792 ; 
and,  as  I  was  absent  nrom  Paris  many  years,  I  can  get  no  information  whether 
the  salisburia,  that  was  among  those  destroyed,  had  borne  fruit  or  not ;  but  I 
imagine  that  the  salisburias  still  existing  near  Marseilles  and  Toulon  were 
those  sent  from  Paris  by  the  Abbe  Nolm.  I  saw  lately,  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  young  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  the  salisburia,  which  came  from  near 
Toulon.  —  Thomas  Bkakie. 

£ldkea,  GardnwL. — As  you  wish  to  know  some  part  of  my  life,  I  shall  mention 
a  curious  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  in  1775.  Vrhen  I  was  rambling 
upon  Mount  Jura,  I  met  one  day  a  gentleman,  who,  like  myself,  was  looking 
after  plants.  We  soon  got  acquainted,  and  showed  each  other  what  we  had 
discovered.  We  afterwards  walked  together  to  his  little  chateau*  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  he  told  me  that  his  &ther,  who  was  dead,  had 
been  a  great  botanist,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  Linnasus.  To  convince  me  of  this,  and  to  show  me  that  Lin- 
naeus had  named  a  plant  in  his  name  (GarcintaX  he  opened  the  Speciet 
Plantarum,  to  show  me  Blakea  Garclnta,  in  Dodecandria  Monogynia ;  which 
made  me  laugh  at  the  singularity  in  finding  my  name  united  with  his.  I  told 
him,  in  a  joke,  I  did  not  know  we  were  such  near  relations ;  and  when  I  showed 
my  name  joined  to  his  for  the  same  plant,  he  be^n  exclaiming  *'  Diable  I "  and 
asked  me  from  what  country  I  came.  I  told  him  from  Scotland.  He  added 
another  **  Diable  I "  and  said  he  had  served  in  Russia  with  two  of  my  country- 
men, officers  in  the  same  service  as  himself.  That  one  day,  on  an  excursion, 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  company  of  Tartars,  and  taken  prisoners,  and  carried 
off  into  the  interior  of  Tartary»  he  imagined  towards  China ;  when  the  two 
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Scotchmen,  by  speaking  the  Erse,  or  Celtic,  to  the  Tartars,  made  themselves 
perfectly  understood,  this  people  speaking  nearly  the  same  language  as  them- 
selves. They  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  conducted  back  to 
the  army  in  the  most  friendly  manner :  and  from  this  circumstance  the  Tartars 
became  friends  to  the  Russians.  From  this  he  concluded  that  the  Celtic 
language  must  have  been  the  original  language  of  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
globe ;  and  that  these  unconquered  people  had  retired,  and  preserved  their 
original  language  in  Tartary,  as  the  others  had  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Basque  Mountains,  and  in 
Breton.  —  Thomas  Blaikie. 

Sorbus,  —  A  friend  of  mine,  was  publishing  a  Botanical  Glossary,  or  Ety" 
mological  Dictionary  of  the  Botanical  Names  in  lAnrusus  ;  and  he  frequently 
showed  me  the  manuscript.  He  was  at  the  word  ^orhtu  ;  and  I  observed  to 
him  that  the  people  of  Scotland  had  a  superstitious  idea  that  this  tree  was  a 
charm  or  preservative  against  witchcraft ;  and  they  had  a  proverb  that  says,  — 

"  Roan  tree  and  red  threed 
Puts  the  witches  to  their  speed;" 

when  he  replied,  that  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  been  long  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  frequently  associated  with  the  natives,  told  him  that  the 
women  in  Hindostan  had  nearly  the  same  superstitious  opinions  relative  to 
red  thread ;  and  that  they  tied  some  red  thread  round  their  children's  arms  as 
a  preservation  against  witchcraft,  enchantment,  or  evil  spirits;  and  that  in 
Switzerland,  the  country  people  strew  the  berries  of  the  sorbus  over  the 
graves  from  nearly  the  same  idea.  Now,  how  the  same  superstition  could  have 
spread  from  the  East  Indies  to  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  I  shall  leave  your 
learned  doctors  to  decide :  I  only  send  you  this  for  your  amusement,  and  for 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  if  you  think  it  worth  inserting  when  you  are  treating 
on  the  mountain  ash.  —  Id, 

Paris,  Aug.  10.  1836.  —  On  visiting  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  extensive  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
stoves  and  green-houses ;  but  rather  disappointed  with  the  arrangement  in  the 
different  compartments  of  the  open  garden,  which  seem  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive neglect  to  what  they  were  when  I  last  saw  them,  in  1827.  To  the  hot- 
houses have  been  added  two  palm-houses;  the  framework  of  iron,  and  the  roofs 
glazed  as  well  as  the  sides :  they  are  about  40  ft.  square  in  the  ground  plan, 
and  finished  with  a  domical  roof.  The  effect  is  excellent.  The  palms  are  in 
boxes,  which  are  placed  in  a  sunk  pit,  the  bottom  of  which  pit  can  be  lowered 
as  the  plants  grow ;  so  that  their  trunks  may  be  100  f^.  in  height,  and  yet  their 
heads  be  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  glass,  and  quite  near  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  walking  round  the  house.  The  stems,  or  trunks,  being  sunk  in  the 
pit,  will  suffer  nothing  from  the  want  of  light ;  and  a  circulation  of  air  can 
readily  be  contrived  by  a  shafl,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  staircase  to  go 
down  for  the  purposes  of  culture  ;  also  for  the  curiosity  of  walking  in  a  palm 
grove.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  case  of  such  a  plan  as 
this,  is  to  place  palms  which  grow  at  the  same  rate,  and  attain  the  same 
height,  together ;  so  that  the  dwarf  kinds  and  slow-growing  sorts  mi^ht  not 
suffer  by  their  proximity  to  the  larger  and  more  rapidly  growing  species.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  i^  instead  of  sinking  the  pits  as  the  palms  grew,  the  side 
walls  of  the  house  were  raised,  exactly  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  as 
far  as  respects  the  plants.  The  spectator,  on  entering  the  house,  would  find 
himself  in  a  dark  palm  grove;  and  by  ascending  a  staircase  and  walking  round 
a  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  wall  (which  gallery  would  have  to  be  raised  as  the 
plants  were  raised),  the  foliage  of  the  plants  would  be  seen  from  above.  If 
palms  were  classed  and  cultivated  in  this  way,  a  palm-house,  both  in  the  first 
cost  and  after-management,  would  cost  less  than  any  other  description  of 
plant-house,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  article  of  fuel.  The  side  walls 
of  the  house  might  be  of  brick  or  stone,  built  hollow,  to  increase  its  non- 
conducting power;  and  the  roof  of  iron,  glazed,  and  fixed;  the  openings  for 
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air  being  made  at  the  tops  of  the  side  walls.   The  palms  muht  be  planted^  each 
an  a  square  of  soil,  separated  by  thin  briek  walls ;  so  that  tae  roots  of  one  sort 
aattbc  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  those  of  another.     The  ride 
wula  might  require  to  be  raised  1  ft.  every  three  years ;  and  as,  by  the  time 
these  got  to  be  as  high  as  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  they  might  be  considered  nnaighthr, 
they  could,  when  first  built,  be  planted  with  ivy,  or  Magnoita  grandiil^^^  or  tie 
common  holly,  outside,  the  growth  of  which  would  keep  pace  with  the  risblg 
pf  the  walls;  or  the  pidm-house  might  be  placed  in  a  grove  of  slow-growing 
evergreens,  such  as  hollies,  which  would  completely  conceal  the  blank  walls  on 
every  side.     In  short,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  Britain  in  the  way  of 
palm  culture:  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  plants,  in  common  with 
all  the  Monocotyleddnese,  only  require  pevpendicular  light ;  that  they  require 
ao  shifting  or  pruning ;  no  nicety  in  regard  to  either  air  or  water;  that  they  are 
little  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  of  any  kind  ;   that  they  only  require  an 
abundant  suppl  v  of  heat ;  that  this  heat  can  hardly  escape  any  where  but  fhwi 
the  roof,  and  that  even  this  might  be  covered,  during  nights  in  winter,  with 
eanvass,  matting,  or  boards ;  —  I  say,  when  we  consider  all  these  things,  a 
palm-house  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  simple  and  easily  managed  de- 
scription of  tropical  gardens.     But  you  shall  hear  more  from  me  on  this  sub* 
ject  by  and  by.     In  the  mean  time,  I  have  sent  3'ou  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
garden,  and  a  lithographic  view  of  the  hot-houses,  &c.  —  J,  C  JD. 
i   M.  Souiange^Bodm  was  some  time  ago  appointed   Vice-Secretary  to  La 
Sodete  Royale  et  Centrale  d" Agriculture  ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  April  last,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  read  a  very  elegant  discourse,  which  was  highly 
applauded  by  the  members  present,  and  has  since  been  published  in  a  cheap 
monthly  agricultural  journal,  called  UAgronome,      In  taking  a  general  review 
of  the  present  state  of  agriculture  In  France,  M.  Soulange-Bodin  notices  the 
great  increase  of  the  culture  of  the  potato ;  and  he  considers  the  beet  as  a 
source  of  incalculable  riches,  not  only  for  France,  but  for  Europe  in  general. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  the  beet  depends  mainly  on  the  sugar  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  it,  but  not  altogether ;  for  the  beet  is  much  better  adapted  as  a 
green  crop  for  feeding  cattle  in  a  warm  climate,  than  either  the  turnip  or  the 
potato.    The  culture  of  the  silkworm,  and  that  of  the  Saxon  merinos,  occupy  a 
good  deal,  also,  of  public  attention ;  and,  lastly,  the  culture  of  the  forests. 
MM.  Vilmorin,  Michaux,  Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  Mirbel  and  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
cfaamps,  are  represented  as  continually  urging  the  great  importance  of  in- 
troducing all  kinds  of  foreign  trees  among  the  indigenous  ones  in  the  native 
forests.     Great  attention,  it  appears,  is  being  paid  to  the  study  of  the  insects 
which  attack  trees;  and  Michaux  b  stated  to  have  made  some  valuable  dis- 
coveries on  the  subject:  but  I  refer  you  to  UAgronome,  —  Id. 

HOLLAND. 

Leyden^  October  12.  1836.— In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  29.» 
I>have  the  pleasure  to  give  you  the  requested  information  concerning  th» 
ovnua;  to  which  I  add  the  portraits  of  that  and  three  other  trees  in  the  gar^ 
den  of  our  university,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  acceptable  to  vou. 

The  l^rdxmus  O'^mus  (O^rnus  europae^),  called  "  the  tree  of  Bo«rhaave,** 
because  it  was  grafted,  in  the  time  of  that  celebrated  professor,  on  F.  exc^lstor, 
still  exists,  but  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  The  trunk  is  almost  hollow,  and 
rotten  on  one  side,  where  it  is  nearly  covered  with  ftingous  productiona. 
Being  afraid  that  the  stem  might  be  blown  down  and  broken  by  a  stronc 
wind,  we  have  been  obliged  to  cut  off  many  large  branches  of  the  head,  and 
support  the  trunk  by  props.  Perhaps  the  decayed  state  of  the  tree  is 
partly  caused  by  its  having  been  transplanted  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  garden  took  place.  About  the  mid-height  of  the 
stem,  and  on  its  healthy  side,  there  is  a  large  spherical  wen,  or  solid  ez- 
cfeseenee,  the  drcumierence  of  which  is  137  metres  aB4^  ft.  The  folk>wiiiff 
dimensions  are  taken  in  French  metrical  measures,  which  can  easily  be  reduced 
iitb  Bngliah  >^      ~ 
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f.)]SfMim(yrmu  L.  Total  height 0indt.K=i89ft;^  lieigh«'ordie'trati)i'8*IMii^ 
«i«fp}^.ft.i.  dnnunference  of  the  trunk  1-37  m^.:^^}^^  The  Idwep-favanehwi 
)  Q^arttle  ground  are  young  plants  of  the  nine  Crtttis,  grafted:  on-  brniifehte 
whieh  issued  from  the  stock  of  F.  excelsior.  They  were  grafted  kst  yeair.  " 
U.  A'oer  mompeisuldnum.  Total  height  9*43  m^t.8p31ft. ;  height  of  the 
'.liruok  SmeC^B^^ft.;  circumference  of  the  trunk  3*21  niet.ailOft.;  diamefeir 
«  Qf  the  head  7*60  met  »25  ft. 

;.  ,  IIL  SaMuriA  fAiantiJfolia  (Gingko  biloba).  Height  12*62  mk.«*41  ft»; 
i.ciroumfet^smse  of  the  trunk  1*31  n)^t.=H  ft. 

t<  IV.  JUn^em  a/pigena  Linn.  Total  neigh t  4*22  met. a] 3J ft.;  height  of 
litl^  trunJk  l-30met.«4ift.;  circumference  of  the  trunk  0-99met.ca3ft.;  dt»> 
;.i^eter  of  the  head  3*82  mk.  =s  1 1  ft. 

*, .    y.  RMnii,  glutmow,  L.     Total  height  12  met.s39  ft. ;  height  of  the  trunk 
,,^*l4iBet4»7ft.;  circumference  of  the  trunk  l*35met.c:B4^ft.;  diameter  of 
fihe  head  9*34  met.»30  ft. 

.  The  A^cer  rmnupesmldnum  and  the  Lonicera  were  planted  on  the  spot 
^.wb^i^e  they  standy  at  the  time  that  Linnaeus  was  here,  when  the  garden  was 
arranged  by  him  and  Professor  A.  Van  Royen,  according  to  his  sexual  ayetemi 
.r*<-  C.  G,  C.  Meinwardty  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Bottmy  at  Leyden, 
M.  N.B.  The  Lonlcera  has  lost  its  leaves  at  the  present  time.  A  young  plaoii 
however,  has  issued  from  a  large  fissure  in  the  trunk,  which  sprang  from  teed 
jthat  had  fallen  into  that  cavity.  The  branches  of  this  very  old  tree  are 
(fkatened  together  by  iron  hoops. 

GERMANY. 

The  English  Garden  at  Munich,  —  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  plans  of  th^ 
IBnglish  garden  at  Munich,  as  recently  altered,  embelhshed  with  six  litho- 
graphic prints.  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  views  of  that  part  of  the 
garden  where  the  round  temple  is;  which,  when  you  were  here,  was  not 
begun.  The  temple,  and  the  monument  within  it,  are  now  finished.  The 
design  is  by  the  senator  Count  Klenze,  our  first  architect ;  and  it  is  built  of 
white  sandstone,  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greek  buildings.  It  is  ornamented 
with  encaustic  paintings ;  a  style  of  ornamenting  buildings  which  is  here  called 
lithochroroic.  Although  these  paintings  are  flat,  and  without  that  light  and 
shade  which  architectural  ornaments  usually  possess,  they  have,  a  splendi<jl 
effect  in  the  sunshine.  If  the  colours  could  but  always  remain  as  lively  and 
striking  as  they  are  at  present,  they  would  be  invaluable  I  Count  Klenze, 
who  intends  to  go  soon  to  London,  has,  by  this  first  example  of  lithochromic. 
not  only  obtained  himself  a  celebrity  here  for  the  renewal  of  this  art,  but  t 
may  say,  perhaps,  throughout  all  Europe.  —  Sckell,  Court  Garden  Director » 
Munich,  June  24.  1836. 

SPAIN. 

.jCrikraltari  May  20.  1836.  —  I  have  taken  in  the  Arboretum  Britakmeum, 
end  have  also  persuaded  our  Library  to  take  it  too ;  for  I  have  a  good  deal 
of,  love  for  botany  and  trees,  and  have  the  same  feeling  respecting  t^em  ae 
my  ancestors  had.  I  have  a  large  garden  here ;  and  I  am  trying  to  aocUmatiM, 
the  tropical  fruits,  as  well  as  our  own  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries ; 
wbich  are  now  fruiting  abundantly  with  me,  though  it  is  the  first  year  of  the 
trial.  I  have  a  banana  with  a  raspberry  bush  under  it,  both  in  firuit  I  So  otuoku 
for  the  climate  of  Gibraltar.  —  Basil  R,  Heron, 

;  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1  ,Qfiercus  alba.  —  A  white  oak  tree,  on  the  land  <^  Mr.  Grove,  near  Box^ 
bixy,  Lettenkenny  township,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  bdng  felied  and 
cut;  up»  produced  the  following  quantity  of  wood ;  viz.  1400  shingks,  200  fel-* 
loea ;  two  saw  log/i,  one  14  ft.,  ttie  other  of  16  ft.  long ;  one  houi^e  log,  22  ft* ' 
long;  foul  rai\cuts,  making  60  rails  (each  8 ft.  long) ;  and  two  cQjpds  Q£:wQq4* . 
XM.  , Philadelphia^  Sept.  17.. IB^,  •.  ,. 

Vldtanus  occidentdlis. —  Near  Howel's  Ferry^  S.  C,  on  Broad  'B^y«ff^^  t|l« 
Vol.  XIL^No.  81.  3e 
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York  side,  stands  a  buttonwood  tree  (Pl&tanus  occident^Iis),  which,  for  its 
great  size  and  capacity,  surpasses,  perhaps,  any  one  in  the  United  States.  It 
L  72  ft.  in  circumference,  with  a  hollow  16ft.  in  diameter,  and  has  held  within 
that  space  seven  men  on  horseback.  Tradition  reports  it  gave  shelter  and 
afforded  protection  to  many  families  during  the  lowering  days  of  the  American 
revolution.    {YorkvUU  Pioneer,) —J.  M.    Philadelphia,  Sept  \7.  \S36, 

Endicot  Pear  Tree,  —  The  Salem  (Massachusetts)  Gazette  mentions  that 
the  famous  pear  tree,  planted  by  Governor  Endicot  in  1628,  on  his  farm  in 
Danvers,  has  borne  this  season  (1831)  three  bushels  of  pears*  The  species  is 
die  Bon  Chretien.  —  Id, 

Large  Peart,  —  At  the  time  I  was  taking  in  my  pears,  I  weighed  six,  and 
their  weight  was  9  lb.  The  largest  weighed  25^  oz. ;  measuring  13J  in.  in 
circumference,  and  16}  in.  lengthwise.  Two  of  the  pears  are  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  Free  Prett  (Philadelphia)  for  inspection. — Job  Roberts.  fVhitpam 
Towruhw,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  Oct,  1831. 

[Mr.  Roberts  is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  a  highly  respectable  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  I  saw  the  two  pears  in  the  Free  Press  office.  —  J.  M, 
PkUadelpMa,  Sept,  17.  1836.] 

Large  Virginian  Apple  Tree.  —  Romney,  Virginia,  Oct.  24.  1835.  We  are 
indebted  to  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  Hardy  county  for  the  following 
facts  relative  to  a  mammoth  apple  tree  on  the  farm  of  Captain  Danid 
McNeill  of  that  county.  Our  informant  says  that  he  took  the  dimensions  of 
this  tree  carefully,  and  accurately ;  and  found  it  to  be  4^  fl.  in  height,  and 
55  ft.  in  breadth;  circumference  of  the  trunk  9ft.  4 in.  About  7  ft.  from  the 
root,  there  are  eleven  branches,  the  average  size  of  which  are  3  ft.  10  in.  in 
circumference.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  this  tree  is  the  quantity 
of  fruit  it  bore  the  present  year ;  180  bushels  of  apples  having  been  taken 
from  it  thus  autumn.  Four  or  five  bushels  of  such  as  were  bruised,  and 
partially  and  entirely  rotten,  were  left  under  the  tree ;  and  a  good  deal  of  its 
ftuit  must  have  been  taken  away  by  different  persons  through  the  summer  and 
autumn :  so  that  the  real  quantity  it  bore  must  have  been  very  near,  if  not 
quite,  200  bushels.  The  apples  are  very  large.  It  stands  near  the  south 
branch,  on  very  rich  soil.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  did  not  bear  any  fruit 
until  after  it  was  twenty  years  old.  It  grew  spontaneously  where  it  now 
stands,  and,  although  forty  years  old,  still  continues  to  grow.  —  J.  M,  Phila" 
delphia,  Jan.  6.  1836. 

The  Madura,  thrives  in  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  garden  wonderfully,  and  last  year 
her  trees  produced  nearly  three  bushels  of  fruit.  She  gave  me  one  apple  to  send 
to  you ;  and  she  has  many  trees  to  sell  at  2  dollars  each.  The  last  winter, 
which  has  been  the  coldest  since  the  British  artillery  and  troops  crossed  from 
New  York  to  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  1 779-80,  was  a  hard  one  for  the  poor 
deer,  the  hunters  making  great  destruction  among  them  in  the  interior,  by 
pursuing  them  on  the  frozen  snow.  —  J.  M.    PhUadelphia,  AprU  27.  1836. 

The  Tea  Plant  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Ohio 
state.  A  Mr.  John  Piatt  announces  that  he  has  succeeded  in  growing,  drying, 
and  preparing  tea  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported  **  young  hyson."  He  offers 
to  give  seed  and  instructions  to  those  who  wish  to  become  growers ;  and  he 
states  that  he  is  led  to  do  this  solely  from  a  wish  to  benefit  the  country  in  which 
he  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  now  fourscore  years  of  age. 
(Mom.  Chron.,  July  21.)  In  Legarre's  Southern  Agriculturist  for  the  United 
States,  published  in  1828,  are  the  following  observations :  —  *'  On  enquiry,  I 
find  that  the  tea  tree  grows  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air  near  Charleston, 
where  it  has  been  raised  for  the  last  15  years  at  M.  Noisette's  nursery.  Tea, 
as  exported  from  China,  would  cost  too  much  in  the  preparation ;  for  each 
leaf  goes  through  a  particular  process  there.  But,  as  this  is  probably  done 
with  a  view  of  economising  room,  and  preserving  its  freshness  in  the  long 
sea  voyage  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  might,  in  raising  it  as  a  crop,  use  it  and 
export  it,  at  least  northwardly,  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  senna  or  hops. 
(South.  Agri.,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  18.) 
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An  Insect  on  the  Leaves  of  Pear  Trees  at  Kinmel  Park,  ^- 1  have  had  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Westwood  and  Mr.  Children  on  this  insect ;  the  former  of 
whom  thinks  that  little  or  no  injury  will  be  caused  by  it»  because  a  portion 
of  the  green  leaf  is  left  to  perform  the  functions  of  nature^  viz.  the  elabor- 
ation of  the  sap.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Westwood  on  the  subject^ 
though  I  readily  adroit  his  profound  acquaintance  with  entomology ;  and  I 
mean  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  insect  next  spring. 
Under  the  brown  blotches  on  the  leaves  have  existed  caterpillars ;  but  of  the 
parents  of  these  I  know  little,  except  that  some  of  our  pear  trees  have 
been  almost  destroyed  by  them.  The  best  remedy  I  have  found  to  be  paint- 
ing  the  wood  over  with  coal-tar,  which  can  be  had  very  cheap  from  any  of 
the  gas-works.  No  insect  will  approach  tar  of  any  kind ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  insect  spoken  of  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  early  in  spring ;  and 
that  the  larva  is  matured,  in  the  course  of  summer,  in  the  pulp  of  the  leaf 
under  the  epidermis. —  Thos,  Forrest,    Kinmet  Park,  Oct,  17.  1836. 

Vitality  of  Seeds.  —  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that,  in 
October,  1834,  we  published  some  interesting  details  of  the  opening  of  a 
British  tumulus,  hear  Maiden  Castle,  by  Mr.  Maclean,  who  found  therein  a 
human  skeleton,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  containing  a 
mass  of  small  seeds,  which  neither  the  operation  of  the  gastric  juices,  nor  the 
lapse  of  probably  twenty  centuries,  had  sufficed  to  destroy.  Many  of  these 
seeds  have  been  subjected  to  various  careful  experiments,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vital  principle  was  extinct ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
that  Professor  Lindley  has  happily  succeeded  in  producing  plcmts  from  several 
of  these  seeds.  These  plants  have  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
learned  Professor,  on  a  first  inspection  of  the  seeds,  that  they  were  those  of 
the  jRubus  idae^us,  the  common  raspberrj^  The  plants  are  now  very  vigorous, 
have  produced  much  fine  fruit  this  season,  and  form  an  object  of  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  attraction  to  horticulturists.  This  highly  interesting  circumstance 
proves  the  raspberry  to  be  an  indigenous  plant  in  this  country,  growing  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  then  constituting  an  article  of  food.  {Dorset  Chronicle^ 
as  quoted  in  the  Bath  .Journal  of  Sept.  12.  1836.)  We  have  seen  the  rasp- 
berry plant  alluded  to  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  facts  are 
extremely  interesting ;  and  we  hope  Dr.  Lindley  will  compare  this  case  with 
others  of  the  kind  upon  record,  and  &vour  the  world  with  a  memoir  on  the 
subject.  —  Cond, 

The  London  Botanical  Societt/,  —  On  September  12.,  a  meeting  of  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  science  of  botany,  and  belonging  chiefly  to  King's  College,  and 
to  St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  other  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals,  took  place  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  for  tne  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  society  for  advancing  the  interests  of  botanical  science, 
by  the  formation  of  an  herbarium  for  reference,  and  for  exchanging  specimens 
with  other  societies,  or  with  individual  collectors ;  also'  by  the  formation  of  a 
library  and  museum,  by  the  reading  of  oridnaj  and  other  papers,  and  by  all 
other  means  which  may  promote  the  advancement  of  systematic  botany. 
Dr.  M*Intyre  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair.  Several  preparatory 
meetings,  it  appeared,  had  already  taken  place,  and  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Lmdley,  and  several  other  emment  botanists,  had  been  promised  td 
the  infant  society.  The  chairman,  in  stating  its  object  (as  narrated  above), 
pointed  out  several  other  scientific  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  natural 
history  ,*  such  as  the  Linnaean,  &c.,  from  which  various  others  had  emanated, 
viz.  the  Zoological,  and  the  Entomological  Societies,  &c.  As  yet,  however, 
no  society  existed  in  the  metropolis  of  a  strictly  botanical  character.  Being 
much  attached  to  the  study  of  practical  botany,  he  could,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, speak  of  the  ample  field  in  this  country,  and  even  surrounding  the 
metropolis,  which  presented  itself ;  and  the  treasures  of  which  were  stnlun- 
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explored.  Much  confusion,  it  was  well  known,  also  existed  as  regarded  the 
nomenclature  of  plants,  which  it  would  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London  to  simplify.  The  chairman  then  adduced  a  recent  instance, 
which  came  under  his  observation,  where  common  plants  were  designated  by 
different  names  in  different  counties;  so  that  farmers  and  gardeners  were 
unable  to  identify  them  by  the  names  given  in  the  botanical  dictionaries.  A 
list  of  donations  to  the  library  and  the  herbarium  were  then  announced. 
The  secretary  read  a  draught  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Institution, 
which  appeared  to  be  modelled  after  those  of  similar  bodies,  and  which 
were  generally  agreed  to;  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned.  {The  Times, 
Oct.  14. 1836.) 

Proposed  Botanic  Gardens  in  Leeds.-^A  writer,  addressing  the  editors  of 
the  Leeds  Mercury,  thus  proceeds :  —  *'  Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  to  entreat  Mr.  Eddison  and  his  colleagues  not  to  slacken  their 
zeal  respecting  the  establishment  of  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  in  this 
town,  because  the  chairman  of  the  Leeds  Horticultural  Society  was  pleased 
to  express  a  fear  that,  '  while  Leeds  clung  to  its  smoke,  instead  of  burning  it, 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  botanical  garden  (except  at  too  great  a  distance} 
would  necessarily  fail;"  for  I  can  assure  them  that  there  is  more  than  one 
very  eligible  site,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  at  Sheffield,  and  at 
no  greater  distance  from  the  town ;  and  which  (I  dare  say  you  are  aware)  is 
eenerally  allowed  to  be  without  fault.  Leeds,  I  believe,  established  the  first 
Horticultural  Society,  which  flourished  for  some  time ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  — 
nay,  being  so  closely  connected  with  the  people  of  Leeds,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
-—  that  all  taste  for  public  horticultural  recreation  has,  of  late  years,  become 
^most  extinct.  A  little  spark,  however,  again  presents  itself,  which,  I  trust, 
Leeds,  with  its  energy  and  its  wealth,  will  speedily  fan  into  a  flame.  Let  us 
be  jealous  of  Shefiield,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  many  other 
towns,  not  less  smoky  than  our  own ;  and,  seeing  the  zeal  and  interest  which 
they  have  displayed  in  promoting  recreations  so  rational,  so  healthy,  and  so 
delightful,  let  us  be  determined  that  a  stone  shall  not  remain  undisturbed,  in 
order  that  Leeds  may  again  stand  unrivalled  in  a  cause  of  all  others  the  most 
interesting. —  G.  A.    Leeds,  Oct,  10.  1836."    (Leeds  Mercury,  Oct.  15.) 

The  Colchester  Botanic  Garden,  —  This  garden  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
•  ancient  city  wall,  and  contains  eight  acres  of  good  light  rich  earth.  The  views 
are  extensive  and  very  picturesque.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  street 
called  East  Hill,  leading  to  Walton,  Harwich,  and  Ipswich.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  narrow  walk,  seemingly  not  more  than  8  ft.  wide,  until  you  reach  the  inner 
gate,  when  you  enter  upon  a  very  fine  broad  walk  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  wide,  straight, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  having  an  old  laurel  hedge  on  each  side, 
with  a  flower  border,  generally  gay,  in  front  of  it ;  and  next  the  walk,  on  the 
night  hand,  by  the  entrance,  stands  Mr.  Preston's  (the  curator)  lodge,  something 
like  a  Scotch  bothy,  covered  with  ivy.  (I  am  sorry  there  is  not  a  better  house), 
^here  are  two  small  houses,  one  a  stove,  the  other  a  green-house.  The  col- 
lection of  plants  in  both  liouses  is  only  kept  for  sale ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  sold 
without  any  reserve :  and,  indeed,  this  should  not  be  called  a  botanic  garden, 
there  being  no  collection  nor  arrangement  worth  looking  at;  and  they  cultivate 
vegetables  which  are  regularly  hawked  about.  Fruit  trees  and  other  shrubs 
'find  plants  are  also  sold.  The  garden  is  an  excellent  promenade  for  the 
citizens,  who  must  subscribe  a  yearly  sum,  or  they  cannot  be  admitted. 
Strangers  may  be  admitted  by  paying  one  shilling.  — «/.  Watts.  Colchester, 
Aug,  1836. 

Zoologioal  Gardens,  —  One  is  about  to  be  laid  out  at  Cheltenham,  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  the  author  of  the  design  for  the  Bristol  Zoological  Gardens.  Another 
is  in  contemplation  at  Manchester,  respecting  which  Mr.  Forrest  has  also 
been  consulted.  One  is  talked  of  for  Leamington,  one  for  Bath,  and  one  at 
Birmingham.  The  Cheltenham  Zoological  Garden  is  to  contain  16  acres ;  and 
these  ^are  situated  adjoining  a  public  garden,  containing  upwards  of  100  acres. 
The  Bristol  Zoological  Garden  contains  12  acres,  and  is  situated  ^joining 
Durnham  Downs,  on  which  several  plantations  have  been  made.     Those 
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who  have  observed  the  great  interest  which  we  have  taken  in  the  subject  of 
public  gardens  since  the  commencement  of  the  Gardener* i  Magazine,  will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  very  high  gratification  which  it  is  to  us  to  see 
that  they  are  becoming,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  general.  —  Cond. 

The  Sheffield  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  was  held  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  September,  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens,  was  at*' 
tended  by  upwards  of  1 1,000  persons,  includiiig  many  commercial  and  pro*  ' 
fessional  gardeners  from  almost  every  part  of  the  island.  A  great  many 
prizes  were  awarded,  the  highest  of  which  appears  to  have  been  a  15/.  cup,  to 
Mr.  Widnall,  for  the  best  stand  of  50  blooms  of  dahlias.  In  this  stand  was  in- 
cluded a  new  flower,  called  Dodd's  Mary,  which  seems  to  have  been  allowed  by 
all  the  florists  present  to  be  the  finest  dahlia  known.  We  shall  enter  more  into 
detail  respecting  this  show  in  our  annual  summary  of  the  provincial  societies,  and 
the  reader  will  find  a  copious  account  in  the  Floricultural  Magazine  for  October. 
We  may  observe  respecting  this  Magazine  generally,  that  it  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  provincial  magazines  which  has  yet  appeared.  There  is  no  attempt  in 
it  to  palm  ofl*  quotations  from  us,  or  fi'om  the  HorticuUureU  TVaruactions,  as 
original  communications ;  such,  for  example,  as  we  find  in  the  last  number  of 
Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet,  where  one  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
W.  Hurst,  takes  the  greater  part  of  a  page  verbatim  from  the  Gardener's  Maga*- 
zine,  and  gives  it  as  his  own,  with  the  sole  addition  of  '*  I  will  continue  the 
subject  at  some  future  time.  W.  Hurst.'*  To  which  the  editor  adds,  as  a 
postscript,  *'  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  observations  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Hurst."  I  — Id. 

The  Pomologiced  Rivals  of  Lancaster, —  At  the  Lancaster  autumnal  show  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  which  took  place  Sept.  27.,  "  the  two  great  '  pomological ' 
rivals,  the  Rev.  T.  Macketh  and  Mr.  M.  Saul,  exhibited,  as  usual,  a  great 
number  of  the  varieties  of  the  apple ;  the  former  having  at  the  present  show 
seventy-eight,  and  the  latter  upwards  of  sixty,  different  sorts.  Two  cast-iron 
garden-chairs,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Whewell,  after  a  novel  and  taste- 
ful design  by  Mr.  Saul,  were  also  exhibited,  and  excited  much  attention.--^ 
(Kendal  Mercury,  Oct.  1.  1836.) 

The  Kensington  Nursery,  lalely  occupied  by  Wm.  Malcolm  and  Co.,  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Forrest,  the  landscape-gardener,  who  is  about  to  erect  a 
splendid  new  range  of  glass,  and  plant  single  specimens  of  all  the  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ;  in  short,  a  select  arboretum  and 
fruticetum.  We  have  long  recommended  this  step  to  the  principal  London 
nurserymen,  and  more  especially  to  the  late,  and  present,  Mr.  Lee ;  being 
persuaded  that,  while  it  would  greatly  improve  the  public  taste  with  regard  to 
trees  and  shrubs,  it  would  contribute  to  their  own  benefit  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  —  Cond. 

A  half-hardy  Arboretum  is  now  forming  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Glazenwood  Nur- 
sery, in  a  small  wood,  in  which  the  young  oak  timber  is  about  30ft.  or  40ft.  high. 
The  kinds  planted  are  chiefly  of  the  more  hardy  Australian  genera,  such  as 
Eucalyptus,  Acacia,  Leptospermum,  Metrosideros,  &c. ;  and  the  object  is  to 
ascertain  how  far  these  trees  and  shrubs  will  endure  our  climate  under  favour- 
able circumstances.  —  j^.  C.    Glazenwood,  Essex,  Oct.  7.  1836. 

Millei^s  Nursery,  Bristol.  —  A  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  British  Asso^ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  botanist,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  horticultural  knowledge,  and  who  has  seen  many  of  the  nurseries  on  tb« 
Continent,  assures  us  that,  in  point  of  display,  of  general  arrangement,  and  of 
high  order  and  keeping.  Miller's  Nursery  exceeds  all  others  which  he  has  seen. 
As  a  nursery  for  a  stranger  to  walk  in,  he  considers  it  the  first  in  Britain,  and, 
perhaps,  in  Europe.  The  members  of  the  British  Association  held  a  walking 
conversazione  in  it,  and  were  very  highly  gratified.  —  Cond. 

Wheelei's  Nursery,  Warminster,  now  occupied  by  the  grandson,  we  be*- 
lieve,  of  the  author  of  Wheeler's  Gardener^s  Dictionary  (published  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century),  has  been  recently  enlarged,  by  the  purchase  of 
some  additional  acres ;  and  glass  •  to  a  very  considerable  extent  has  been 
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erected.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  country  gentleman  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  it  is  always  for  their  interest  to  purchase  from  local  nursery- 
men, when  the  articles  procured  are  true  to  their  names.  Hence  the  retail 
business  of  the  London  trade  is  now  comparatively  local,  and  their  trade  price 
business  is,  chiefly,  to  supply  novelties  to  the  country  nurserymen,  and  to 
foreigners.  —  Cond. 

Wasps  in  Warwickshire,  —  We  have  had  no  wasps  this  summer  till  after 
September  had  commenced,  and  then  they  were  not  numerous.  I  believe  a 
scarcity  of  these  insects  has  been  remarked  this  year  by  others,  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  I  expected  it  would  have  been  a  ^eat  year  for 
them,  tor  there  was  no  lack  of  what  we  suppose  to  be  breeders  in  the  spring; 
and,  early  in  the  summer,  we  found  no  less  than  three  embryo  nests  in  moving 
one  heap  of  litter  in  my  fold-yard.  —  W,  T,  Bree,  AUedey  Rectory^  near 
Coventry^  Oct,  1.  1836. 

Rooks  and  Walnuts,  —  The  rooks  have  begun  to  be  very  busy  among  my  wal- 
nuts. Strolling  to-day  up  my  shady  walk,  where  the  elm  trees  grow  in  which 
the  rooks  build,  I  observed  many  walnuts  strewed  on  the  path.  The  rooks  were 
making  a  strange  clamour,  and  cawing  over  my  head;  and  I  was  witness  to 
their  letting  fall  several  walnuts  in  my  path  way.  I  take  it  they  lose,  in  this 
way,  a  eood  many  of  the  walnuts  they  take,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  retrieving  them.  —  Id, 

The  comparative  Protection  afforded  to  Arboriculture  and  Horticulture  by  tie 
JSnglish  Law,  —  In  England,  the  cutting  of  a  tree,  a  sapling  or  a  shrub  in  a 
rich  man^s  park,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  shillings,  subjects  an  Englishman  to 
the  punishment  of  a  felon  —  to  transportation ;  but  an  injury  to  any  root  or 
plant  in  a  garden,  though  to  the  same  amount,  is  imprisonment,  or  payment 
for  the  injury,  and  a  fine  of  20^  only.  The  park  and  the  tree  belong  to  the 
rich  man  —  the  garden  and  the  root  to  the  poor  man.  A  rich  oppressor  may 
now,  in  England,  by  law,  destroy  a  poor  man*s  garden,  and  every  root,  and 
pay  the  amount,  and  20/. ;  and,  if  a  poor  man  were  in  return  to  injure  the 
oppressor's  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub  in  a  park  (we  quote  the  words  of  the 
act),  he  is  banished  his  country  for  seven  years,  nominally,  but  (as  every 
poor  man  knows),  in  effect,  for  life.  At  the  very  same  moment,  were  the  two 
men,  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man,  to  be  tried  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
same  assizes,  for  the  same  offence,  in  the  presence  of  their  respective  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  this,  by  law,  would  be  the  different  results  to  those  two 
Englishmen :  the  rich  man,  paying  20L  and  the  damage  done  to  the  garden, 
would  sit  down  on  the  same  bench  with  his  brother  squires ;  whilst,  by  those 
same  squires,  the  poor  man  would  be  transported  as  a  felon.  We  refer  to  the 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  s.  19.,  and  to  the  21st  section  of  the  same  act. 
(Mom,  Chron.,  June  20.  1836.) 

Grafting  the  Oak,  —  I  have  scions  of  the  cork  oak,  doing  quite  well  on  the 
common  oak  ;  and  also,  standard  high,  on  the  Turkey  oak.  They  were  put 
on  in  April  last,  in  the  whip  or  splice  manner,  and  are  now  making  vigorous 
shoots  :  they  appear  likely  to  form  fine  heads.  —  John  Cato,  Heanton  Satch^ 
vUie  Gardens,  Okehampton,  Devon,  Sept,,  26,  1836. 

Grafting  the  Cydonia  japonica  and  the  Cratce'gus  Vyracdntha  on  the  common 
Hawthorn,  —  This  I  have  also  done,  last  spring,  the  grafts  being  made  at  the 
height  of  6  ft.,  7  ft.,  and  8  ft.  from  the  ground.  They  promise  to  make  curious 
little  trees.  —  Id, 

Grafting  the  ZeUcoua,  or  Pldnera.  Richdrdii,  on  the  common  Elm, — This  is  done 
in  the  French  nurseries  \  and  the  first  year's  shoots  are  said  to  be  from  6  ft. 
to  9  ft.  long.  The  zelkoua  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  and  there  are  large  speci- 
mens of  it  at  Syon  and  Kew ;  but  it  is  rare  generally.  Thb  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  the  value  of  this  tree  for  timber  is  very  great.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  where,  and  in  France,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or 
70  ft.,  or  more,  in  about  fifty  years  j  and  a  tree  of  that  size  is  generally  30  ft. 
in  the  bole,  before  it  ramifies ;  the  branches,  though  numerous,  being  very  slen- 
der in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  trunk  is  nearly  of  the  same  cir- 
cumference throughout  its  whole  length ;  and  the  sap-wood  is  very  elastic,  and 
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resembles  that  of  the  ash ;  but  the  heart-wood  is  so  extremely  hard,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  drive  a  nail  into  it ;  and  it  never  becomes  worm-eaten.  Its  foliage, 
at  a  little  distance,  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  elm ;  but  the  leaves  are 
only  singly  dentated,  while  those  of  every  kind  of  elm  have  always  their  deep 
indentations  accompanied  by  smaller  ones.  The  tree,  in  a  living  state,  is 
never  attacked  by  insects,  either  in  its  leaves  or  wood.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  nurserymen  would  propagate  this  tree  by  grafting,  so  that  gentle- 
men might  have  an  opportunity,  at  a  reasonable  expense,  of  introducing  it 
into  useful  plantations.  The  only  plants  for  sale  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  that  we  know  of,  are  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'.  Abundance  of  scions  for 
grafting  may  be  had  from  the  young  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den. The  description,  history,  uses,  &c.  of  the  tree,  with  a  botanical  speci* 
men,  a  portrait  of  the  young  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of 
the  old  tree  at  Syon,  and  of  a  celebrated  tree  at  Podenas,  in  France,  are 
^ven  in  our  Arboretum  etFruticetumBtitannicum.-^Cond. 

'Prdxintu  americdna  juglandifblia  is  here  a  lofty  tree,  ripening  its  seeds 
yearly,  from  which  a  great  many  young  plants  have  been  raised,  and  distri- 
Duted  in  the  woods.  —  Thomas  Davidson,  Stackpole  Court  Gardens^  near 
Pembrokey  Oct.  4.  1836.  The  walnut-leaved  ash  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  the  American  kinds  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  as  smooth  as  those  of  the 
walnut,  though  much  larger,  and  of  an  intensely  deep  green ;  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  they  remain*  longer  on  the  tree  than  those  of  any 
other  ash,  American  or  European.  There  is  a  noble  tree  of  this  sort  in  the 
grounds  of  Pope's  Villa,  at  Twickenham,  of  which  we  have  had  a  beautiful 
portrait  drawn  for  our  Arboretum.  —  Id. 

EdwdrdsiBL  microphyila  thrives  in  the  open  garden,  as  a  standard,  flowering 
beautifully,  and  ripenmg  seeds.  —  Thomas  Davidson.  Stackpole  Court  Gardens^ 
Oct.  4.  1836. 

The  Lemony  against  a  wall  on  an  east  aspect,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, bears  an  abundant  crop  of  good  and  useful  fruit  every  year.  —  Id. 

The  whorl-leaved  Elm.  —  I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Masters's  nursery,  Canter- 
bury, a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  of  another  kind  of 
elm  raised  from  seed.  I  would  recommend  you  to  apply  to  Mr.  Masters  for 
some  particulars  respecting  it,  as  that  gentleman  was  out  on  a  journey  when  I 
called  on  the  28th  instant.  — J.  B.  H.  London^  Sept.  30.  1836.  We  return 
our  best  thanks  to  our  correspondent.  We  have  wntten  to  Mr.  Masters,  who 
has  given  us  some  particulars,  and  kindly  promised  to  send  us  some  drawings 
of  this  and  other  trees.  —  Cond. 

A>bies  Dougldsu  at  Scoresby,  near  York,  the  seat  of  John  Wood,  Esq., 
measured,  in  October  last,  19  ft.  4  in.  high,  after  having  been  planted  only 
seven  years.  The  trunk,  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  girts  15  in.  —  G.  G. 
London,  Oct.  13.  1836. 

Draunngs  of  Trees  for  the  Arboretum  Britannicum.  —  We  have  been  highly 
gratified  of  late  by  some  drawings  which  have  been  voluntarily  sent  us 
nrom  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the  Continent,  for  the  Ar- 
boretum et  Fruticetum  Britannicum.  As  we  have  limited  ourselves  to 
giving  portraits  of  trees,  whether  of  ten  years'  growth  or  fiill  grown, 
standing  within  ten  miles  of  London,  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our 
plan,  and  with  the  limit  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  work  (that  of 
six  volumes  8vo),  introduce  these  trees  at  present;  but  we  contemplate 
giving  them  in  an  appendix,  which,  however,  will  form  no  part  of  the  work, 
and  need  not  be  purchased  by  those  persons  who  possess  it,  uidess  they 
choose.  Among  the  drawing  sent  us  are  the  following :  —  Froia  Kopenzel, 
near  Vienna,  a  tulip  tree,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  and  is  a 
very  remarkable  specimen.  From  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden,  Salisburia 
adiantifdlia,  41  ft.  high;  i^^cer  monspessulanum,  31ft.  high;  Lonlcera alpfgena, 
13ft.  high  ;  and  O'rnus  europae^a,  29  ft.  high.  These  drawings  are  most  beau- 
tiftd  and  characteristic ;  and,  though  they  are  not  drawn  to  a  scale,  yet,  as  the 
dimensions  aregiven  in  detail,  we  can  readily  have  them  reduced.     The  de- 
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tails  respecting  these  trees  will  be  found  in  Professor  Reinwardt's  letter, 
inserted  under  Holland  (p.  692.).  From  different  parts  of  England  we  hsLve 
received  drawings :  of  an  elm  at  Mongewell,  by  Mr.  Jukes ;  one  at  Rotherwas, 
near  Hereford,  by  Mr.  Hay  Brown,  gardener.  Stoke  Edith  Park ;  a  cedar,  at 
Foxley,  planted  by  the  late  Sir  Uv^ale  Price ;  the  weeping  oak  at  Moccas 
Court,  mentioned  p.  368.,  drawn,  at  our  request,  by  Mr.  6.  R.  Lewis,  now 
residing  for  a  few  weeks  at  Hereford ;  the  American  lime,  at  White  Knights, 
which  we  sent  down  an  artist  to  draw ;  beeches  and  ashes  from  Elgin,  drawn 
bv  Mr.  Stevens  there,  and  forwarded  by  J.  M'Leod,  Esq.;  a  cc»dar  and  a 
Scotch  elm,  from  the  estate  of  Gray,  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Robertson;  elms, 
beeches,  Plitanus,  /^lex,  and  a  sweet  chestnut,  from  Salterbridge,  Cappoquin, 
Ireland,  sent  by  J.  H.  Alcock,  Esq.  To  these  trees,  others  might  be  added, 
which  are  now  being  drawn  for  us  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  of 
them  at  our  own  expense,  and  others  at  the  expense  of  contributors.  We  take 
this  mode  of  returnmg  our  best  thanks  to  all  the  parties  who  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  render  us  so  important  a  service  as  to  send  us  these  drawings ;  and 
to  solicit  drawings  of  remarkable  specimens  from  every  part  of  the  country 
at  home,  and  from  climates  analogous  to  that  of  Britain  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  remarkable  trees  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
that  we  should  like  much  to  get  drawings  of.  The  Celtis  austrahs,  at  Monza, 
and  a  very  old  tree  of  the  same  species  near  Aix,  just  occur  to  us. .  We  have 
sent  instructions  to  a  friend  to  procure  us  a  drawing  of  the  lime  tree  at 
Neustadt,  in  Wirtemberg,  and  written  to  Dr.  Mease  respecting  a  very  beauti- 
ful Madura,  in  M'Mahon's  Nursery,  at  Philadelphia.  —  Cond, 

Napoleon^s  Willow,  —  Being  anxious  to  procure  some  information  as  to 
this  tree  for  our  Arboretum  Britannicumy  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  appeared  in  that  Journal  on  Sept.  5.  1836.  We  received  a 
ereat  many  letters  on  the  subject;  some  dried  specimens;  a  number  of  draw- 
11^  and  engravings,  either  lent  or  given ;  and  one  living  plant.  The  result 
ofthe  whole,  as  far  as  it  is  worth  making  public,  is  as  follows : —  No  species 
of  willow  is  indigenous  in  St.  Helena;  but  about  1810,  or  before,  when 
General  Beatson  was  governor  there,  he,  being  fond  of  planting,  had  a  great 
many  forest  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  from  Britain ;  and  though,  as 
appears  by  the  St,  Helena  Gazette,  for  1811-12,  he  had  the  greatest  difficult 
in  preserving  his  plantations  from  the  numerous  goats  which  abounded  in  the 
island,  yet  several  of  the  trees  survived,  and  attained  a  timber-like  size. 
Among  these  was  the  tree  of  Sklix  babyltSnica,  which  has  since  been  called 
Napoleon's  Willow.  This  tree  grew  among  other  trees,  on  the  side  of  a 
valley  near  a  spring;  and,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  he  had  a 
seat  placed  under  it,  and  used  to  ^o  and  sit  there  very  frequently,  and  have 
water  brought  to  him  from  an  adjoming  spring. 

About  the  time  of  Napoleon^s  death,  in  1821,  a  storm,  it  is  said,  shattered 
die  willow  in  pieces;  and,  after  the  interment  of  the  emperor,  Madame 
Bertrand  planted  several  cuttings  of  this  tree  on  the  outside  of  the  railing 
which  surrounds  the  grave;  and  placed  within  it,  on  the  stone,  several  flower- 
pots witii  "  heartsease  "  and  "  forget-me-not."  In  1828,  we  are  informed, 
these  trees  were  found  in  a  dying  state ;  and  twenty-eight  young  ones  were,  in 
consequence,  placed  near  the  tomb,  which  was  at  that  time  surrounded  with 
a  profusion  of  scarlet-blossomed  pelargoniums.  A  correspondent,  who  was 
in  St.  Helena  in  1834,  says  one  ofthe  willows  was  in  a  flourishing  condition; 
but  another,  who  was  there  in  1835,  describes  it  as  going  fast  to  decay,  owing 
to  the  number  of  pieces  carried  away  by  visitors.  In  what  year  a  cutting 
from  this  willow  was  brought  to  England  for  the  first  time  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  it  may  probably  have  been  in  the 
year  1823,  and  that  one  of  the  oldest  plants  is  that  in  the  garden  of  the 
Koebuck  tavern  on  Richmond  Hill.  This  tree  bears  a  white  marble  tabled 
with  the  following  inscription : — 

**This  Willow,  which  was  taken  from  the  Tomb  of  Buonaparte  in  St- 
Helena,  in  the  year  1823,  was  presented  by  General  Walk^-jOovemol'  of 
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the  island,  and  successor  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  to  John  Townsen  J  Parquar, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  who  brought  it  to  England." 

The  landlord  of  the  inn,  Mr.  Hare,  informs  us  that  the  plant  was  sent  over, 
in  a  tub,  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Twickenham,  and  presented  to  that  friend  for 
the  purpose  of  being  planted  in  his  garden ;  but  tnat  he,  being  a  professional 
man,  was  afraid  his  doing  so  might  be  considered  as  indicative  of  his  political 
opinions ;  and  this,  in  Twickenham,  would  have  been  ruinous,  as  that  village 
is  noted  for  its  attachment  to  the  Bourbons;  the  present  king  of  France 
having  resided  there  for  many  years  when  he  was  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
been  highly  popular. 

There  is  a  handsome  small  tree  of  Napoleon*s  willow  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  one  at  Kew ;  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges';  some  in  the 
Twickenham  Botanic  Garden ;  one  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Stevens, 
Beaumont  Square,  Mile  End;  one  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Knight,  at  Canon- 
bury  Place,  Islington,  brought  over  in  1824;  one  in  the  garden  of  No.  2, 
Lee  Place,  Lewiuiam,Kent;  one  in  the  garden  of  No.  1.  Porchester  Terrace; 
one  in  the  garden  of  Elm  Grove,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits;  one,  a  very 
flourishing  and  large  tree,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Drayton  Green  ^ 
one  at  Cbyton  Priory,  near  Brighton ;  several  at  Chatsworth ;  and  there  are 
various  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  show  the  uncertain  result  which  oflen  attends  enquiries  of  this  kind« 
one  gentleman  refers  us  to  a  garden  where  we  may  see  two  plants,  seed- 
lings from  the  St.  Helena  tree,  which,  he  says,  show  it  to  be  a  *'  silk-cotton 
tree,"  and  not  a  willow  at  all ;  and  another  sent  us  a  drawing  of  a  leaf  of 
a  plant  said  to  be  the  St.  Helena  willow,  which  resembles  Barringtonia 
specidsa. 

Mr.  Castles,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  weeping  willow  in  this  country ;  one  of 
which,  he  thinks,  may  possibly  be  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female.  One 
sort  is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  other,  and  has  the  young  shoots 
slightly  tinged  with  red ;  and  this,  he  says,  is  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
was  sent  home  from  St.  Helena.  There  are  a  number  of  plants  of  this  kind 
in  a  brickfield  close  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell ;  one  at  the  Marsh 
Gate,  Richmond,  near  the  Poorhouse;  and  one  at  the  Ferry,  near  Ham 
House.  Mr.  Castles's  son,  Mr.  George  Castles,  says  there  are  also  some  by 
the  canal  side,  near  Brentford.  The  difference  between  the  two  sorts  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Castles :  the  one  variety  is  evidently  a  more 
slender  and  paler-coloured  plant  than  the  other,  with  an  angular  twist  in  the 
shoots  immediately  above  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  Hence  this,  which  is  the 
most  common  sort,  is  probably  the  SkWx  babyl6nica  fce'mina ;  and  the  Napo- 
leon willow  is  either  a  variety  of  this,  or  the  male  plant.  In  the  mean  time, 
till  this  is  determined,  which  Mr.  Castles  hopes  to  do  next  spring,  IJapoleon's 
willow  may  be  designated  jS^Hx  babyldnica  var.  Napoleana. 

Several  views  of  Napoleon's  tomb  and  the  surrounding  scenery  have  been 
published ;  some  at  St.  Helena,  and  others  in  London.  One  of  the  most 
recent,  and  apparently  the  best,  is  after  a  drawing  by  Mrs.  Hill  Dickson, 
taken  in  1833,  and  is  published  by  D.  Wollenholme,  engraver,  22.  Chad's 
Row,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  Mr.  James  Samuel  Graham,  late  of  the  St.  Helena 
artillery,  who  has  been  six  years  in  the  surveyor's  department  there,  says 
that,  while  in  the  island,  he  has  drawn  the  tree  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
many  times  for  French  visitors ;  and  that  he  regrets  to  state,  that  out  of  afl 
the  sketches  he  has  seen  published,  not  one  is  correct. 

After  all  this  dry  detail,  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  sorry  to  peruse  the 
following  extracts,  relating  to  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  willow,  which  have 
been  sent  us  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fennell,  a  zealous  young 
naturalist,  who  is  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on  historical  and  literary 
botan;i^:  — 

"  Lieuteoant  Langdon,  who  touched  at  St.  Helena  on  Nov.  22.  l^S^  says 
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that  seven  weeping  willows  hang  over  Napoleon's  grave,  which  is  covered 
with  a  plain  stone  slab,  surrounded  by  iron  railings  5  ft.  high,  and  inside  of 
which  some  small  flowers  (the  forget-me-not)  were  planted  by  Madame 
Bertrand ;  but  they  never  grew.  An  old  soldier,  he  adds,  resides  near,  and 
has  orders  to  prevent  people  from  going  inside,  in  consequence  of  some 
French  officers,  who  had  lately  been  ashore,  having  taken  off  several  branches 
of  the  willows  as  mementos  of  their  former  sovereign. 

''Captain  Mundy,  in  his  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  India  (1832),  saj's 
KuK>leon*s  'tomb  consists  of  a  square  stone,  about  10ft.  bv  7  ft.,  surrounded 
witn  a  plain  iron  railing.  Four  or  five  weeping  willows,  tneir  stems  leaning 
towards  the  grave,  hang  their  pensile  branches  over  it.  .  .  .  The  wiUows 
are  decaying  fast ;  and  one  ot  them  rests  upon  the  sharp  spears  of  the  railing, 
which  are  buried  in  its  trunk,  as  though  it  were  committmg  suicide  for  very 
grief.  The  foliage  of  the  rest  is  thinned  and  disfigured  by  the  frequent  and 
almost  excusable  depredations  of  visitors.  Fresh  cuttings  have,  however, 
been  planted  by  the  governor ;  who  intends,  moreover,  to  set  cypresses  round 
the  outer  fence.    Madame  Bertrand's  immortelles  have  proved,  alas !  mortal.' 

"  Webster,  in  his  Nmrrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Chanticleer  (1835),  says, 
'  The  immediate  spot  where  lie  Napoleon  s  remains  is  at  once  conspicuous 

from  a  number  of  weeping  willows His  grave  is  in  the  centre 

of  a  grass-plot,  70  yards  in  circumference,  enclosed  by  a  neat  circular 
fence.  The  common  slabs  from  the  kitchen  hearth  at  Longwood  form  his 
grave-stone,  and  an  iron  palisade  surrounds  it.  The  weeping  willows, 
reclining  on  the  palisades,  droop  gracefully  over  the  little  enclosure ;  but  the 
forget-me-not  planted  by  Madame  Bertrand  has  completely  withered  and 
disappeared  —  faithful  emblem  of  all  earthly  things.  .  .  .  The  willows 
are  objects  of  peculiar  regard.  Whether  it  may  proceed  from  the  character  of 
them,  or  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  obtained,  I  cannot  say ;  but  they 
are  taken  away  piecemeal  by  every  visitor,  and  are  treasured  like  the  relics  of 
some  holy  shrine :  and  thb  eagerness  to  possess  a  slip  of  willow  from  the 
grave  of  Napoleon  would  long  ago  have  annihilated  them,  had  not  great  pains 
been  taken  to  preserve  them;  for  few  formerly  left  it  without  a  sprig  or 
cutting.'  The  writer  continues :  '  Near  the  base  of  the  hill  forming  the  side 
of  the  valley,  is  a  little  fount  of  water :  it  is  moss-grown,  and  beset  with  brake 
and  fern.  The  valley  is  adorned  with  wild  flowers,  among  which  the  roses 
and  geraniums  bloom  throughout  the  year,  and  mingle  their  delicious  perfume. 
This  was  Napoleon's  favourite  resort ;  it  was  here  he  used  to  delight  in  con- 
versing with  ^adame  Bertrand,  or  in  listening  to  the  gay  prattle  of  her 
children,  seated  beneath  the  shade  of  these  willows.  The  water  of  the  brook 
was  his  favourite  beverage :  he  used  it  daily ;  and,  when  unwell,  was  particu- 
larly solicitous  to  have  it.'  "  —  James  H.  Fennell.    London^  Oct,  1836. 

Scarlet  Cockscombs,  —  I  have  grown  some,  this  season,  of  very  large  size. 
One  comb  measures  33^  in.  in  length  from  tip  to  tip,  and  20  in.  across.  The 
plant  is  2  ft.  2  in.  high.  —  James  Alexander,  Maeslaugh  Castle  Gardens^  Oct, 
1836. 

Ipomce'a  rubro^cerulea  has  been  in  flower  for  two  months  past  in  the  con- 
servatory here ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  most  beautiful  plant.  When 
it  first  opens,  there  is  verv  little  red ;  but  it  dies  off  nearly  all  of  that  colour. 
The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  most  beautiful  blue,  come  out  nearly  a  dozen  at 
a  time,  and  are  from  3  in.  to  4 in.  over.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  stove,  in 
February,  and  the  plants  were  removed  into  the  conservatory  in  May.  It  still 
continues  to  flower,  and  has  done  so  since  the  end  of  June  *,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  seed  will  not  ripen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  root  freely  from  cut- 
tings.-—J.  WatU.  East  Hilly  Colchester^  Av^.  20.  1836.  A  plant,  in  the 
open  air,  ripened  seeds  with  us  at  Bayswater  in  1835.  (See  p.  214.) 

The  Seed'growers  are  now  busy  gathering  in  their  harvest ;  and  I  believe 
they  call  this  a  good  year.  The  quantity  of  seeds  sown  around  here  is  sur- 
prising; some  of  the  growers  having  four  or  five  acres  of  nothing  but  annuals, 
which,  last  month,  was  a  fine  sight.    I  have  seen  several,  which  I  never  saw 
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before,  that  I  consider  new.  They  are  Nem6phila  aurita,  which  ripens  seeds 
in  the  open  ground ;  Eiitoca  viscida,  il/alope  trlfida  alba,  Leptosiphon  densi- 
florus,  and  several  others.  I  have  seen  roods  of  Salpigldssis  and  of  Schiz4nthus 
pjnnatus,  S.  humilis,  and  a  still  more  dwarf  one,  not  above  6  in.  high ;  but  they 
nave  got  no  name  for  it  yet.  Colllnsuz  bicolor,  and  Coreopsis  atrosangufnea 
(Calliopsis  blcolor  var.),  have  been  beautiful  in  several  places.  —  J.  Watts, 
Gardener  to  G,  Rowand,  Esq,,  East  Hilly  Colchester,  Essex,  Aug,  1836. 

iLAupinus  nanus,  —  I  saw  a  bed  of  this  interesting  dwarf  annual,  more  than 
a  rood,  last  week,  in  full  bloom,  at  Mr.  Wm.  Cant's,  nurseryman  and  seed- 
grower,  Colchester ;  who  alsQ  had  in  a  frame,  from  which  he  has  saved  seeds, 
a  fine  plant  of  Ipomoe^a  b6na*n6x,  which  I  believe  to  be  rather  scarce.  —  Id, 

Blue  Dahlias,  —  A  very  extensive  and  successful  cultivator  was  asked  the 
other  day  whether  or  not  the  dahlia  fancy  was  nearly  over.  He  replied,  it 
was  only  beginning ;  for,  said  he,  notwithstanding  the  vast  numbers  of  magni- 
ficent varieties  now  in  cultivation,  they  will  soon  give  way  to  other  variously 
tinted  kinds,  which  will  be  every  year  raised  from  seed.  ''All  dahlia-growers 
are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  a  blu^e  variety;  an  object  which,  according 
to  Professor  De  CandoUe,  is  never  likely  to  be  attained.  Nothing  can  be 
more  vague  than  our  associations  respecting  colour,  especially  when  we  are 
speaking  of  flowers,  whose  tints  are  more  generally  intermediate  or  com- 
pound than  primitive.  Of  deep  navy  blue,  and  various  shades  of  a  deeper 
tint,  passing  into  violet,  there  certainly  were  many  dahlias  at  the  Sydney 
Gardens ;  but  to  the  turquoise,  or  the  blue  oi  lapis  lazuU  (the  colour  to  which 
we  presume  De  Candolle  alludes),  there  certainly  was  no  approximation. 
{Bath  Journal,  Sept.  20.  1836.) 

The  Cape  ^Aa/Zo^.  — With  this  you  will  receive  a  few  bulbs  of  a  \evy 
distinct  variety  of  shallot,  which  seems  not  to  be  known  in  the  south.  U 
grows  much  larger  than  the  common  sort;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  its 
quality  is  superior  :  some  c^  it  the  '*  Cape  shallot."  —  J,  B,  W.  Kiplin,  Cat" 
terick.  Sept,  15,  1836, 

Scale  on  the  Pine  may  be  totally  destroyed  by  a  moist  heat  of  125°  Fahr.; 
which,  provided  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  state,  may  be  applied  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  them.  By  these  means,  Mr.  Spence  (gardener  to  R.  Durant, 
Esq.,  Putney  Hill),  who  never  plunges  them  in  the  bed,  obtains  very  fine 
fruit ;  and  the  plants  now  under  his  care  are  all  of  them  looking  remarkably 
clean  and  healthy.—  W,  H.  B,    Sept.  27.  1836. 

Budding  the  Vine  I  think  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  certainty  of  success.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  insert  the  buds ;  and 
the  operation  can  be  performed  alike  upon  vines  in  a  hot-house  that  are  to  be 
forced  early,  and  on  plants  growing  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air.  All  that 
is  requisite  is  to  save  the  prunings  of  those  vines  which  you  intend  to  in- 
crease, and  to  keep  them  in  a  dormant  state  till  the  vines  you  intend  to  bud 
upon  have  made  shoots  6  in.  or  Sin.  long.  The  buds  will  then  grow  freely, 
and  will  take  on  wood  ten  or  twenty  years  old,  equally  well  as  they  will  on 
that  which  is  only  one  or  two  years  old.  —  J,  Spe^ice,  Gardener  to  R,  Durant, 
Esq.,  Putney  Hill,  Oct.  8.  1836. 

Italian  Melons.  —  Seeds  of  a  number  of  sorts  were  sent  us  last  spring,  by 
our  much-valued  correspondent,  Signor  Manetti,  of  Monza.  (See  p.  159.)  We 
distributed  the  seeds  among  such  gardeners  as  undertook  to  send  us  a 
specimen  of  the  fruit,  and  we  have  received  two  or  three  dozen  of  specimens; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  kinds,  corresponding  with  our  Canta- 
loups, their  flavour  was  not  remarkable.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  of  the  smooth, 
green,  white-fleshed  varieties,  are  considered  sweet  or  sugary  melons  on  the 
Continent,  and  are  not  expected  to  have  much  flavour.  Considerable  allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  present  very  unfavourable  season.  The  most 
successful  grower  of  Sr.  Manetti*s  melons  was  Mr.  Mills,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park. 

Persian  Melons.  —  Some  seeds  of  a  Persian  melon  having  been  sent  to  us 
by  C.  M.  WiUich^  Esq.,  we  gave  the  seeds  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  on  condition 
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of  his  sending  us  one  of  the  fruit,  which  he  did,  and  which  proved  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  —  Cimd, 

The  new  Thtrkith  Onion  has  attained,  with  me,  a  very  large  size.  I  exhibited 
three  bulbs  at  the  Hereford  Horticultural  Society's  show,  on  September  2?», 
which,  when  cleaned  and  deprived  of  their  tops,  weighed  together  5  lb.  10  oz. 
The  largest  one,  when  newly  gathered,  weighed  2^  lb.  They  were  spring  sown ; 
otherwise,  if  they  had  been  sown  in  the  autumn,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
would  have  been  considerably  larger,  as  they  were  not  ripe  when  gathered. 
At  the  Hereford  autumnal  show  in  1835, 1  received  a  prize  for  three  onions  of 
the  Tripoli  kind,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  2  lb.  4  oz.  —  James  Alexander, 
Maetiaugh  Castle  Gardens,  Oct.  1836. 

'like  Mercer  Potato,  —  Some  tubers  of  this  potato  have  been  sent  us  by  the 
Barl  of  Mount  Norris,  of  which  His  Lordship's  gardener  gives  us  the  following 
account :  —  The  end  of  the  month  of  May  last,  20  tubers  of  this  excellent 
potato  arrived  in  a  box  of  plants  from  the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia. The  tubers  were  phmted  whole,  on  a  piece  of  ground  28  ft.  by  3|f):. 
wicie.  When  taken  up  on  October  the  8th,  the  net  produce  in  weight  was 
1  cwt.  20  lb.  Taking  into  consideration  the  unfavourable  weather  of  the 
past  summer,  the  produce  of  this  excellent  new  potato  has  a  preference  of 
nrom  nine  to  ten  in  its  superiority  over  all  other  sorts  of  potato  in  culture  with 
us.  Robert  Carr,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Garden  above  men- 
tioned, declares  *'  this  is  the  best  potato  known." — Arley  Garden^  Oct,  12. 1836. 

We  had  some  of  the  potatoes  sent,  cooked ;  they  had  a  decidedly  earthy 
flavour ;  and,  though  they  might  perhaps  be  as  good  as  potatoes  grown  in 
kitcheurgardens  generally  are,  and  perhi4)s  as  prolific  as  any  variety,  yet,  as  an 
eating  potato,  this  sort  is,  to  our  taste,  far  inferior  to  various  kinds:  for 
example,  to  those  of  a  roundish  shape  and  variegated  with  red  or  purple,  which 
are  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  under  the  name  of  Scotch  potatoes ;  or  to 
the  roundish  pink-skinned  potato  called  the  Irish  apple.  —  Cond. 

The  Steam-plough  and  the  Scotch  System  of  Husbandry.^- At  the  fiflh  anni- 
versary of  the  East  Suffolk  Agricultural  Association,  held  at  Wickham  Market, 
Sept.  8.,  the  most  interesting  remarks  of  the  evening  were  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  the  president,  by  Lord  Henniker,  and  by  Mr.  Shawe,  in  favour  of 
the  new  poor  law,  the  steam-plough,  and  the  Scotch  system  of  husbandry. 
Lord  Stradbroke  enforced  the  necessity  of  improving  the  implements  of  agricul- 
ture; and  pointed  to  the  manufacturing  districts  for  proof  that  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery  brought  an  increase  of  wealth  to  the  capitalist,  and  of 
comfort  to  the  workman.  The  agriculturists  must  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  doing  their  utmost  to  lessen  the  cost  of  cultivation.  The  steam- 
plough,  of  which  his  former  mention  bad  been  received  with  incredulity,  had 
actually  been  completed,  and,  with  a  little  alteration,  was  likely  to  be  brought 
into  general  use.  He  was  convinced  that  means  like  these  were  the  best  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  the  agriculturists,  and  by  which  they  might 
hope  to  become  once  more  an  exporting,  instead  of  an  importing,  nation.  Lord 
Henniker  said  he  hoped  that  a  day  of  greater  prosperity  than  they  had  yet  seen 
was  dawning  on  the  farmer,  and  that  his  difficulties  were  nearly  at  an  end.  In 
corroboration  of  the  president's  statement  as  to  the  steam-plough,  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Lincolnshire,  who  informed  him  that  in  his 
neighbourhood  they  had  got  one  already,  and  that  it  would  plough  eight  acres 
and  harrow  thirty  in  a  day.  Mr.  Shawe  thought  that  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  steam-plough  would  be  brought  into  general  use;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
as  it  appeared  bv  the  evidence  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  that  the 
Scotch  system  of  husbandry  was  much  less  costly  than  ours,  he  suggested  that 
a  deputation  should  be  sent  into  Scotland  to  enquire  whether  any  more 
economical  method  could  be  introduced  here.  {Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  Sept.  14.) 
We  hope  such  a  committee  will  be  appointed :  the  farmers  of  England,  not 
even  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  including  what  are  called  the  gentlemen 
farmers,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  farming  is  in  the  best  cidtivated  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland, — for  example,  in  East  Lothian.     The  efiects  of  the  subsoil 
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plough,  of  Mr.Smith  of  Deanston,  and  of  the  reaping  machine  of  this  gentleman, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  whose  machine  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  astonish  them.  (See  the  Constitutional  and  Perthshire 
Agricultural  and  General  Advertiser ^  Oct.  8.)  This  number  of  the  ConsA* 
tutional  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  agricultural  matter,  and  is  well  worth 
purchasing  by  ail  agriculturists,  for  the  information  it  contains  on  reaping- 
machines.  —  Cond. 

Samples  of  Wheat,  from  the  Spanish  Main^  in  the  Straw,  were  sent  us,  in 
August  last,  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  Victoria  wheat,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  preceding  volumes 
of  this  Magazine.  Lord  Mount  Norris  is  oi  opinion  that  it  will  not  answer 
for  this  country.  M.  Vilmorin,  who  sowed  this  variety  last  year,  from  seeds 
which,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Mount  Norris,  we  were  enabled  to  send 
him,  is  of  opinion  that  the  variety  differs  in  nothing  from  the  Victoria  wheat. 
The  ears  of  the  samples  sent  us  were  small,  and  the  straw  both  slender  and 
short.  —  /flf, 

A  Refinery  of  Sugar  from  the  Beet-root  is  bein^  erected  at  Thames  Bank, 
Chelsea,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  operation  m  about  six  weeks.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  past  summer,  a  great  many  acres  of  land 
have  been  put  into  cultivation  with  the  root,  at  Wandsworth  and  other 
places.  The  machinery  will  be  principally  on  the  plan  of  the  vacuum  pans; 
and  a  pure  refined  sugar  will  be  produced  from  the  juice  by  the  first  process  of 
evaporation,  after  it  has  simply  undergone  the  process  of  discolorisation. 
Another  part  of  the  premises  is  appropriated  to  the  manufactory  of  coarse 
brown  paper  from  the  refuse,  in  which  it  is  extensively  used  in  France.  In 
case  the  government  do  not  interfere,  and,  by  rendering  the  product  exciseable, 
retard  or  prohibit  its  manu&cture,  several  individuals  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  establish  refineries  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  purifying  sugar, 
which  may  be  produced,  in  agricultural  districts,  for  domestic  or  individual  use. 
A  refinery  has  lately  been  established  at  Belfast,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  town 
upwards  of  200  acres  of  land  have  been  put  in  cultivation  with  the  beet-root  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  {Salisbury  Herald,  Oct.  8.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  instituted  on  March  17.  1836;  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  state.  Local  branches 
of  this  Society  have  been  established,  or  are  about  to  be  established,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  each  local  society  will  have  a  local 
secretary,  who  will  correspond  with  the  central  secretary  at  Edinburgh.  In 
this  way  a  complete  botanical  police  will  be  established  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  extinction  of  a  plant  in  any  particular  habitat,  or  the  i4)pearance  of 
a  new  habitat  for  any  species,  will  be  instantly  recorded.  The  central  secre- 
tary is  W.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Brown  Square,  Edinburgh ;  the  president  for 
1836  is  Professor  Graham;  and  the  vice-presidents.  Dr.  Greville  and  Dr. 
Balfour ;  the  foreign  secretary,  E.  Forbes,  Esq. ;  and  the  curator,  E. 
M*Nab,  Esq.  Catalogues  of  the  British  Flora,  printed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  botanical  correspondence,  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  plants  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  had 
of  Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh ;  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  London ; 
Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin ;  and  James  Brash  and  Co.,  Glasgow.  —  W,  C 
Clapham  Road,  May  26.  1836. 

Subscriptions  for  a  Monument  to  Douglas,  —  **  At  the  last  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society,  a  subscription 
was  proposed,  and  cheerfully  entered  into,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Douglas,  botanist,  in  his 
native  parish  of  Scone,  in  the  county  of  Perth ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
flora  of  his  country  is  deeply  indebted,  and  who  actually  became  a  martyr  to 
his  zeal  for  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  whatever  is  rural,  lovely,  and  inviting. 
The  sum  collected  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Major  Adair  was  very 
handsome ;  but  still,  as  many  fast  friends  to  such  objects  were  unavoidabl- 
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absent,  we  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  stating  that  subscription  papers  lie 
with  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  that  we  trust  many  will 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  throwing  a  stone  to  the  cairn  of  the  introducer 
of  the  red-flowering  currant,  and  many  other  welcome  contributions  to  the 
gem  [flower]  borders  and  kitchen-gardens  of  Britain."  {Dumfries  and  GdUoway 
CowricTy  Oct.  4.  1836.) 

HinUfor  the  Improvement  of  Cottage  Gardening  in  Scotland,  in  four  printed 
pages,  have  just  been  distributed  gratuitously  by  James  Stewart  Menteath, 
Esq.,  jun.,  of  Closeburn  Hall,  dated  April  27.  1836. 

The  Curatorthip  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societies  Garden,  Inverleith, 
which  had  been  resigned  by  Mr.  Barnett,  is  now,  we  understand,  filled  by 
Mr.  J.  M'Nab,  son  of  the  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ;  a  young 
man  who  is  a  good  botanist,  and  possesses  a  scientific  knowledge  of  his  art. 
Mr.  James  M'Nab  has  not  onl)r  repeatedly  yisited  the  princip^  gardens  in 
England,  but  has  made  an  extensive  tour  in  North  America,  whence  he  broi^ht 
home  several  new  plants,  and  numerous  seeds.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
M'Nab,  for  several  accurate  drawings  of  trees  for  our  Arboretum  Britannicwn. 
Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Bamett  has,  we  understand,  taken  Pocock's  Nursery, 
Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  in  which  new  situation  we  most  sincerely  wish  him 
success  ;  and,  in  this  wish,  we  are  sure  we  shall  be  joined  by  every  gardener 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance.  —  Cond. 

Leptotpermum,  —  Some  species  of  this  Australian  genus  appear  to  be  as 
hardy  as  the  common  holly  or  box ;  not  only  having  stood  out  in  the  London 
nurseries,  but  even  in  the  open  compartments  of  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Roy  of 
Aberdeen.  This  genus  will  therefore  probably  afford  some  most  valuable 
additions  to  our  hardy  evergreens.  —  Id, 

A  new  teed&ng  Strawberrtfy  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  description,  has 
been  raised  by  Mr.  James  Wright,  of  Westfield,  near  Aberdeen.  —  J,  W, 
Aberdeen,  Sept  27.  1836. 
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Errata, —  In  p.  35.  line  5.  from  bottom,  for  "Murth,"  read  "Murtle. 
In  p.  533.  line  2.   from  bottom,  for  "  accompanies,"   read  "  accompany. 
Qu&cus  T^lex,  Vol.  XI.  p.  359,  last  line  of  the  page,  for  "  Golden  Grove, 
read  **  Stackpole  Court."     In  p.  553.,  for  "  Whim  Castle,*'  read  "  Oxenfard 
Cattle:* 

Kensington  Gardens,  (p.  551.)  —  Your  observations  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
persons  from  Kensington  Gardens  I  approve  of  most  highly ;  so  much  the 
more  so,  indeed,  because  I  myself,  many  years  ago,  had  nearly  got  into 
trouble  by  my  angry  remonstrances  with  one  of  the  door-keepers,  because  he 
insisted  upon  turning  out  of  the  Gardens,  one  Sunday,  when  they  were  much 
crowded,  a  very  handsomely  dressed  man  in  the  full  Highland  costume,  who 
was  quietly  walking  about.  The  fellow  persisted  in  excluding  him,  not 
because  he  had  behaved  ill  (for,  by  his  own  confession,  his  conduct  was 
unexceptionable),  but  because  he  wore  the  Highland  dress,  and  it  was  not 
that  usually  worn.  I  must  own  that  I  was  very  indignant  at  this  conduct.  — 
J,  T,  B,     Bedfordshire, 

Taking  the  Girt  of  Trees  for  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum, —  I  have 
complied  with  your  directions  in  taking  the  circumference  of  the  tree  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground ;  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  gives  no  correct 
idea  of  the  general  size  of  the  tree  :  I  mean  of  old  trees  (oaks  especially),  on 
account  of  the  large  spurs  generally  to  be  found  so  near  the  ground.  I  think 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high  preferable.  —  R,  I.     Wobum  Park^  Sept,  1836. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent,  and  with  several  others,  who 
have  written  to  us  to  the  same  effect ;  but,  as  our  object,  when  we  printed  our 
Return  Papers,  was  more  to  get  the  dimensions  of  young  trees  than  of  old 
ones,  we  considered  1  ft.  preferable  for  them;  and  we' were  afraid  of  creating 
confusion,  by  directing  the  girt  of  fiiU-grown  trees  to  be  taken  at  one  place^ 
and  that  of  young  trees  at  another.  -*  Cond, 
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Destroying  the  Scale  on  the  Pine-apple,  (p.  495.)  —  Aboat  six  weeks  back,  I 
sent  a  reply  to  Mr.  Whiting's  rejoinder  to  my  paper  on  destroying  the  white 
scale;  but,  as  that  paper  has  never  appeared,  and  as  there  is  a  second 
antagonist  (Pro  Bono  Publico)  in  the  field,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  his  letter,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  appear  as 
a  postscript  to  my  former  lucubration.  [The  letter,  and  the  remarks,  we 
considered  alike  unsuitable  for  this  Magazine,  and  have  thrown  them  aside 
accordingly.]  ....  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  scale  can 
be  destroyed  by  water  in  its  most  limpid  state,  though,  I  will  admit,  not  without 
running  some  risk  of  injuring  young  fresh  growing  plants.  It  now  only 
remains  for  me  to  add  that  I  am  the  responsible  author  of  all  the  letters  that 
have  appeared  in  this  Magazine  under  the  signature  of  L.  O.  L.,  and  that  anv 
further  remarks  by  Pro  Bono  Publico,  or  any  other  anonymous  scribbler,  will 
be  considered  by  me  as  beneath  contempt. — W.  P,  Ayret,  Suh^Gardener  at  Hit 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  Chistuick, 

Quercus  Hobur  sessiMora  at  Wobum  Abbey,  (p.  578.)  —  Mr.  Forbes  states 
that  we  have  been  mismformed  as  to  this  kind  of  oak  not  having  been  recog- 
nised in  Woburn  Park  till  last  spring.  He  says,  "  I  assure  you  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  been  well  aware  that  both  species  were  in  the  park  for  many 
years.  His  Grace  gave  me  instructions  to  mark  the  species  several  years  ago, 
and  had  even  several  of  the  trees  cut  down  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  the 
wood.  I  can  also  assure  you  that  both  kinds  were  closely  examined  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  and  niyself  in  1825." —  Wobwn  Abbey  Gardens,  Nov,  2.  1836. 
When  we  visited  Wobum  Abbey,  in  September  last,  Mr.  Forbes  was  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  trees  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Ireland,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  forester.  We  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Ireland  stated  to  us  that 
Quercus  R.  sessiliflora  was  only  discovered  last  spring,  and  marked,  at  that 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery ;  but  in  this  we  may  be  mistaken ;  and, 
at  all  events  we  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  our  readers.  — \Cond, 

Oak  Galls,  (p.  498.)  —  Your  correspondent  R.  L.  of  Surrey  alludes  to 
**  long  strings  of  berries,  similar  in  a  great  degree,  particularly  in  colour,  to 
those  of  the  pale  red  currant  called  the  Champagne,"  being  found  on  the  oak. 
I  beg  to  notice  that  this  appearance  often  occurs,  though  more  plentifully  in 
some  seasons  than  in  others.  It  is  one  of  the  oak-gall  insects  which  chooses 
the  slender  stalk  of  the  catkin  to  lay  its  eggs  in,  rather  than  any  other 
part  of  the  tree.  The  gall  insects  are  hymenopterous;  that  is,  they  have  four 
membranous  wings,  and  the  tail  of  the  female  is  armed  with  a  sting.  These 
flies  compose  the  old  genus  Cynips,  of  which  five  or  six  species  are  well  known 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  C,  glechomcB,  usually  found  in  the  tubercles  on  the 
leaves  of  the  ground  ivy ;  2.  C,  quercus  gemmce,  bred  in  the  large  imbricated 
galls  on  the  extreme  bu^s  of  oak  trees ;  3.  C,  bdccarum,  in  the  small  tubercles 
on  the  under  side  of  oak  leaves  :  these  are  about  the  size  of  currants  when 
full  grown  ;  4.  C,  quercus  fdlH,  in  the  large  tubercles  (or  apples,  as  they  are 
called)  on  oak  leaves ;  5.  C,  quercus  pettoU,  bred  in  the  tubercles  on  the 
petioles  of  oak  leaves. 

I  am  uncertain  whether  this  last  be,  or  be  not,  the  same  species  which 
chooses  the  catkin  for  its  nestling  place ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  as  I 
have  often  observed  them  distinct  on  the  same  branch.  If  the  one  noticed 
by  R.  L.  be  not  already  described  and  named,  C,  quercus  amenti  may  serve 
as  a  distinction.  I  have  bred  all  the  flies  from  the  different  galls  under  close 
glasses ;  but,  as  it  is  many  years  since,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  whether 
the  C,  quercus  amenti  be  a  distinct  species  or  not. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fact  accompanying  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  on  the 
dangling  stalk  of  the  catkins.  These  male  flowers  are  destined  to  wither  and 
drop  off  as  soon  as  their  office  of  shedding  the  pollen  is  terminated;  but  if, 
before  they  have  done  so,  they  are  seized,  and  appropriated  by  the  fly,  they 
become  permanent,  and  remain  so  until  the  maggot  within  the  gall  ceases  to 
feed.     From  this*  curcumstance,  it  is  evident  that  the  flow  of  the  sap  is  in  pro- 
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portion  to  its  consumption :  that  "  bursting  buds,  lengtheoing  alioots,  eznand- 
ing  leaves,  swelling  fruit,**  or  swelling  galls,  equally  attract  currents  ot  sap, 
and  in  the  last  instance,  even  into  a  foreign  channel ;  proving  what  Du  Peth 
Thouars,  and  other  botanists,  have  long  ago  advanced  as  their  opinion ;  viz. 
that  the  growth  of  a  tree  is  not  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  sap,  but  the 
movement  of  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  various  members. — 
J.  Mam.     Chelsea,  Sept.  26. 

The  Exerescencei  upon  the  Oaks  mentioned  by  your  Correspondent  m  p.  498, 
were  very  numerous  here  (North  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  this  summer.     Those 
which  I  observed,  however,  could  not  aptly  be  compared  to  strings  of  the 
Champagne  currant ;  one,  two,  or  three  globular  processes,  considerably  laig!» 
than  the  berry  of  a  currant,  being  attached,  at  wide  intervals,  to  a  slender 
stalk  lin.  or  2  in.  long.      The  globules  were  soft  and   spongy  in   texture, 
something  like  the  cellular  substance  of  an  aloe  leaf,  but  probably  destitute  of 
organisation ;  and  ever^  one  which  I  examined  had  a  little  round  hole  in  its 
side,  communicating  with  a  larger  chamber  in  its  interior,  evidently  once  the 
habitation  of  an  insect,  which,  after  changing  from  the  egg  to  the  larva  state^ 
had  eaten  its  way  into  the  light.     The  strings  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  stalks 
of  the  male  flowers  of  the  oak  (which  had  remained  attached  to  the  branches 
after  the  flowers  themselves  had  fallen  off) ;  and  the  "  berry-like  excrescences  *' 
were,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  some  insect  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  c^gs,  in  the  same  way  as  the  excrescence  called  the  '*  oak-apple  *' 
is  produced,     lobserved  many  similar  galls  upon  the  midribs  of  the  leaves ; 
and  some  that  I  lately  examined  contained,  in  their  interior  cavities,  *each  a 
diminutiYe,  roundish,  brown-coloured  shell,  the  remains  of  an  insect  egg  ;  and 
in  one,  which  had  not  the  usual  little  hole  in  its  side,  I  found  a  small  dead  grub. 
Wasps  feed  upon  the  extravasated  sap  of  the  oak,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the 
elm :  hornets  are  unknown  here.  — J.  B.  W.    Sept.  15.  1836. 

Q6ssu£  Ligniperda  Fabricius,  Zeuzera  a/scvJi  Latreille,  J^orcus  paraiielopim 
pedus  Macleay,  and  other  Species  of  Insect  treated  of  in  p.  463 — 471. :  oor- 
rective  and  additional  Information  on.  —  A  printer's  proof  of  the  treatise  referred 
to  was  submitted  to  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  London  Ento- 
mological Society,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  of  him  the  kind  service  of  his 
correcting  any  errors  that  he  might  find  included  in  it.  The  proof  was  not 
received  back  from  him  in  time  to  infuse  into  the  treatise  the  corrections  and 
additions  that  he  had  made,  and  the  chief  of  them  are  now  presented :  •— 

In  p.  463.  line  16,,  for  "  Stephens,"  read  "  Macleay;  '*  in  line  33.,  for  '*in 
some  species,'*  read  'Mn  a  very  few  species;  '*  in  line  45.,  for  '*the  species 
whose,"  read  "  the  species  Hippobosca  equina,  whose." 

P.  464.,  465.  Cossus  Ligniperda.  Li  relation  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
C6ssus,  Mr.  Westwood  has  stated  that  Linnaeus  called  the  insect  Phalae^na 
(J?6mbyx)  C6ssus,  considering  that  its  larva  was  the  animal  eaten  by  the 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  cossus ;  but  which  others  have  supposed  to  be 
the  larva  of  the  stag  beetle.  — "  Classification.'*  C6ssus  is  of  the  fkmi^ 
Hepidlidse  of  Stephens.  —  "  £gg<"  Each  female  has  but  one  course  of  laying 
in  its  life. 

P.  465.  Mr.  Westwood  has  been  so  kind  as  to  supply,  at  my  request,  a 
drawing  to  represent  (Jig.  110.)  the  jaws,  or  mandibles,  of  the  larva,  with 
which  It  cuts  its  way  through  the  wood:  a  is  a  man-  }|q 

dible ;  b  is  marked  as  the  labrum,  or  upper  lip ;  cas  the 
clypeus.  The  mandibles,  in  a  living  larva  that  I  have 
seen  since  the  matter  in  p.  465.  was  prepared,  were 
formidable-looking  instruments,  and  seemed  as  if  each 
were  a  sort  of  chisel  with  a  toothed  edge :  in  the  part 
receding  from  the  edge  it  was  obviously  stout,  and,  so, 
looking  strong. 

P.  466.  in  lines  23.  and  24.,  for  '*  the  hinder  edge  of  its  abdominal  segments 
bearing  prickles  directed  backwards,'*  read  "  the  abdominal  segments  esdl 
bearing  two  rows  of  prickles  directed  backwards." 

The  following  note  is  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  relates  to  p.  465.  and  466. :  — 
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**  N&te  on  Mr.  Eoberts<m*s  Account  of  the  Goat  Moth,  •»  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  it  stated  before,  respecting  this  insect,  that  it  forms  an  aperture 
and  tube  opening  into  the  cocoon,  although  it,  and  many  other  wood-eating 
lanrae,  secure  their  exit,  when  arrived  at  the  imago  state,  by  eating  a  passage 
to  the  outside  of  the  tree  (or  nearly  so  in  beetles,  which  are  easily  able  to  gnaw 
through  the  remainder).  Some  cocoons,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  emperor 
moth,  are  internally  provided  with  an  apparatus  of  an  elastic  nature,  which 
enables  the  imago  to  effect  its  escape  witnout  di^&gulty.  Mr.  Jesse  has  given 
a  description  and  figure  of  this  in  his  Gleanings  cf  Natural  Hutortf. 

**  It  is  the  habit  of  many  moths  to  deposit  eggs  although  unimpr^gnated : 
these  are  unproductive,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  a  smgle  impregnation 
serves  for  several  generations.  Some  curious  facts  on  this  subject,  showing 
that  this  remarkable  physiological  peculiarity  exists  in  other  insects  than  the 
plant  lice,  where  it  has  long  been  known,  and  where  it  extends  to  more  than 
a  dozen  generations,  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  recent  introductions  to 
entomolo^.* 

^  Mr.  Robertson  contends  for  rationality  in  the  proceedings  of  the  larva; 
but  he  only  shows  that  the  larva  adopted  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  species. 
All  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  must  be  attributed  to  instinct  alone. 

*'  The  goat  moth  is  found,  also,  in  the  larva  ^tate,  at  the  roots  of  trees  cmd 
plants,  which  it  devours. 

"  The  following  passage  from  Haworth's  rare  Lepidoptera  Britannica  may 
also  be  cited :  —  *  C6ssus  is  one  of  the  few  lepidopterous  insects  which  possess 
properties  injurious  to  mankind  during  the  larva  state.  They  do  considerable 
damage  to  young  willow  trees,  by  boring  into  their  trunks  in  various 
dii'ections,  and  feeding  upon  the  wood  and  pith ;  often  weakening  the  tree  so 
much  as  to  cause  its  easy  overthrow  from  the  first  storm  that  attacks  it  af):er- 
wards.  (See  W,  Curtis  in  Linn,  Trans,,  vol.i.  p.. 86.)  Probably  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  this  mischief  would  be  to  search  for  and  destroy  the 
sluggish  females  at  the  end  of  June ;  which,  from  their  large  size^  would  be 
readily  found  sticking  upon  the  tree  near  the  infected  parts.  The  larvse  of 
Pyrinus  (or  Zeuz^ra  ae  sculi),  and  those  of  several  small  sphinges  (^Mgenai), 
bore  into  the  pith  of  various  trees  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  their  inferior  sizes, 
and  rare  occurrence,  render  them  objects  of  little  consequence  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  But  the  larvae  of  several  internal  feeding  cerambyces  make 
great  havoc.  See  Kirby  on  Cer&mbyx  (Callldium)  violaceus  in  Ljmn,  TVans,^ 
vol.  V.  p.  246,,  &c. 

''It  may  also  be  added,  and  the  fact  will  be  serviceable  in  helping  to 
discover  the  imago,  for  the  purpose  recommended  by  Mr.  Haworth,  that, 
previously  to  assuming  the  imago  state,  the  chrysalis  pushes  itself  nearly  half 
out  of  the  tree,  through  the  passage  it  had  previously  formed ;  so  that  its 
exuviae  may  be  seen  projecting  in  such  situation^  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
abdominal  portion  alone  remaining  in  the  tree." 

P.  467,  line  l.,for  «  male  ",  read  "female.*'— "Classification."  The  species 
is  of  the  family  Hepi41idae  of  Stephens. — "  ^gg*^*'  Afler  the  word  "  August," 
add  "introducing  them  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark  with  the  ovipositor; 
which  instrument  is  represented  in  the  figure  above,  and  which  is  capable  of 
being  lengthened  much  more  than  there  shownJ' 

P.  468.  "  Pupa."  In  relation  to  the  representing  of  the  larva's  spinning  a 
thin  web,  Mr.  Westwood  has  noted  that  Stephens  has  stated  that  it  forms  a 
cocoon  of  chips,  as  C6ssus  Ligniperda  does.  In  line  17.,  for  "  a  row,"  read 
"  two  rows."  Mr.  Westwood  greatly  questions  the  capability  of  an  insect,  in 
the  pupa  state,  "  to  push  hard  enough  to  break  away  the  bark  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  admit  the  exit  of  itself  in  the  imago  state ;"  and  he  has  noted  on 


*  See  some  instances  noticed  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  viii« 
p.567.— J^  2>. 
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tlus,  and  other  matter  connected  with  the  same  safeject,  in  the  sanie  page  and 
the  nexty  as  follows :  —  ''I  have  no  doubt  that  in  these  insects,  as  well  as  ia 
C6s8aSy  the  larva  extends  its  barrow  to  the  sarface.  The  pupa  has  not 
power  to  force  a  passage  through  the  bark,  not  any  apparattis  foi  performing 
this.  A  little  circumstance,  tokl  me  by  Mr.  Stephens,  m4y  be  here  meo^ 
tioned,  which  bears  upon  the  question.  He  was  endeavourilig  U>  rear  (and, 
subsequently,  reared)  the  larva  of  a  Siap^rda  Oarcfaarias  (one  of  the  ceramby- 
cideous  wood-feeders)  in  a  tin  bottle,  with  the  mouth  stopped  with  a  cork. 
The  larva,  before  assuming  the  pupa  state,  left  the  wood  upon  which  it  waa 
feeding,  ascended  the  side  of  the  bottle,  and  gnawed  a  passage  wearly  ihrougfi. 
the  cork ;  and  then  returned,  and  underwent  its  changes :  so  that,  when  it 
arrived  at  the  beetle  state,  it  had  no  difficulty  in  gnawing  with  its  jaws 
through  the  slight  barrier  which  remdned,  and  escaping.  But,  in  the  two 
moths  above  described,  the  mouth  is  absolutely  obsolete.  Mr.  Guilding^« 
observation  may  be  considered  correct,  by  supposing  the  aperture  of  the 
burrow  to  be  closed  with  a  slight  web  of  silk,  or  with  fine  sawdust,  as  the 
'temporary  door;'  but,  as  the  larva  forms  a  strong  cocoon,  no  door  ia 
needed,  unless,  as  Mr.  Robertson  asserts,  the  cocoon  opens  into  the  passage 
which  I  much  doubt." 

P.  468.     In  lines  36,  37.,  for  "a  row,"  read  **two  rows." 

P.  469.  In  line  34.,  for  «  upper,"  read  "  front."  In  lirie  39.,  for  «  Stephen^* 
read  '*  Macleay^^ 

P.  470.  In  line  2.,  for  Mandibul^ta,  Pent&mera,  il/elolonthidae  Leeu:h** 
read  "  subclass,  Mandibulata  Clairvilie;  section,  Pent^mera  LaireiUe;  fiunily, 
Xudlnidse  Leach.*^  —  J,  D, 

The  Portraiture  and  Biography  of  the  Speciei  of  Insect  most  commonly 
observed  by  Persons  engaged  in  Gardening  of  any  kind,  or  in  Farming,-'^  I  once 
felt  a  strong  wish  that  an  object  about  correspondent  to  the  above  title 
should  be  undertaken  and  prosecuted ;  and  communicated  a  notice  of  it  to 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  perhaps  in  the  hope,  and  for  the  purpose,  of  inducing 
him  to  enter  on  it.  His  letter,  received  from  him  soon  after,  shows  so  wiell 
the  case  that  I  had  thought,  and  still  think,  desirable  to  have  altered,  that 
I  take  the  liberty  to  give  it  here :  — 

"  Your  plan  of  *  showing  up,'  in  a  separate  treatise,  or  in  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  the  several  insects  most  iiyurious  to 
our  gardens,  I  highly  approve  of;  but  who  is  to  *  bell  the  cat  ? '  or,  in  plain 
words,  who  is  to  do  the  task  as  it  should  be  done  ?  Unfortunately,  our 
great  scientific  entomologists  know  (and  many  of  them  care>  but  little  about 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  insects  to  which  they  give  nard  names,  and 
which,  with  minute  and  laborious  descriptions,  they  marshal  into  their 
systems;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  are  most  practically  con- 
versant with  the  out-of-doors  operations  of  these  little  creatures  are  com- 
monly too  deficient  in  the  science  of  entomology,  to  name  and  accumtdy 
describe  the  insects  with  which  they  may  be  acquainted.  As  for  myself, 
though  I  may  have  some  little  acquaintance  with  each  of  these  distinct 
branches  of  knowledge,  I  yet  feel  myself  quite  incompetent  to  perform  such 
a  task  as  you  suggest.  I  really  am  ignorant  of  the  di^rent  states  of  many  of 
the  rascals  that  commit  depredations  in  my  garden.  I  have  lent  my  copy  o£ 
the  EncyclopacRa  of  Gardening  to  a  friend,  and,  therefore,  have  it  not  by  me 
to  refer  to ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  full,  nor  very  accurate,  on  this  subject. 
Rusticus  of  Godalming  [see  the  Entomological  Magazine]  would  be  the 
man  for  your  purpose ;  or,  rather,  he  (or  such  a  one),  in  conjunction  with  a 
more  scientific  entomologist.  In  forking  over  a  flower-border  this  spring,  I 
turned  up  a  number  of  larvae,  of  what  I  take  to  be  Bepialus  lupiktinns.  [See 
Wood's  Index.]  These  larvs  are  enclosed  in  a  long  sack,  or  tube,  composed 
of  a  very  slight  web  and  earth,  by  means  of  which  they  ascend  and  descend. 
I  cannot  bring  home  to  them  any  specific  charge,  but  hare  no  doubt  they 
lived  on  the  roots  of  my  flowers  (paeonies  grow  chiefly  on  the  spot  [see  in 
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Vdl.  IX.  p;  7^'.]) ;  imd  whetlier  they  ever  cxnkt  above  grcmnd,  by  niglit,  to 
feed,  I  knaw  not :  their  empty  chrysalises  may  be  seen  in  numbers,  just 
einerged  above  the  surface.  One  of  my  greatest  enemies  is  a  totigk  <firt- 
eolouretl  grub,  as  thick  as  a  goose- qniH,  which  destroys  roots,  especially  the 
fleshy  roots  of  the  irises.  I  have  no  doubt  it  turns  to  some  species  of  Mbscvk 
Zrifn.;  but  I  know  not  to  which.  Herewith  I  send  you  specimens  of  a  minute 
coleopterous  insect,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  noticed  before:  it 
occurs  copiously  on  stones  under  water  in  our  brook  here,  adhering  closely 
to  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  stones.  No  doubt,  the  insect  ia  common 
elsewhere:  but  what  is  its  name?*  Behold  how  ignorant  I  am  of  entomo- 
logy f  I  really  sometimes  feel  quite  ashamed  to  think  how  eagerly  we  seek 
after  rarities,  while  we  pass  by  common  every-day  objects,  of  which  we  are 
3?et  very  ignorant :  SovKoi  ovreg  rojv  an  arairatVf  vTrtpo-nrrai  8i  riav  udtBartav* 
(Slaves  to  strange  things,  contemners  of  things  usual.)*'  [In  a  Letter  from 
tk&  Rev.  W,  T.  Bree^  dated  AUesley  Rectory y  August  10. 1834«.] — J.  D. 

The  Poverty  efthe  Jersey  Gardens,  —  I  quite  agree  with  yoiu*  correspondent 
W.  S.  (Vol.  All.  p.  551.),  in  his  feelings  of  disappointment  at  the  poverty  of 
the  Jersey  Oardeas.  Probably  his  opportunities  of  observation  have  much  ex- 
ceeded mine ;  but,  certainly,  what  little  I  have  seen  fully  bears  out  his  asser-* 
tions.  The  dearth  of  good  flowers  and  sbrubs  which  are  tender  in  England, 
though  hardy  here,  is  very  great.  Mjrtles,  fuchaias,  and  pelargoniuma  are 
almost  the  only  tender  planta  we  see  in  the  open  ground,  with  the  addition  of 
Amar^Ili«  BelladSnna,  I  am  really  provoked  to  see  how  little  the  people  here 
avail  themselves  of  their  advanti^s  in  point  of  climate.  Most  oi  the  plants 
and  shrubs  of  New  Holland,  the  Cape,  and  the  south-  of  Europe  would 
^row  here,  with  little  or  no-  protection,  during  winter.  I  do  not  think  gardening 
IS  properly  attended  to.  There  is  a  Horticultural  Society ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  does  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  iatrodiiction  of  plants 
which  would  grow  in  the  open  air.  Many  might  be  procured  from  the  nursery 
of  Mr«  Saunders,  who  possesses  a  tolerably  good  collection^  though  not  so 
nch  as  I  had  expected.  This,  however,  I  imagine,  to  arise  from  the  little 
demand  he  finds  ibr  plants  at  all  out  of  the  common  way.  I  should  greatly 
like  to  reside  here  for  some  years,  merely  to  try  what  could  be  grown  in  the 
open  air.  —  JV,  C,    Jersey,  Oct.  20.  1836. 

Errata,-^  In  p.  587.  line  27.,  it  is  stated  that  Josiah  Pullen  died  in  1814 : 
it  should  have  been  1714.  In  the  same  page,  the  reference  to  the  Memorials 
&f  Oxford  should  have  been  No.  xxvii.,  instead  of  No.  xxxiii. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Anstvers* 

The  Black  Grub  on  Turnips,  —  Are  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents, acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  small  black  grub  which 
lately  made  such  havock  amongst  the  turnips  ?  —  J,  B.  W.     Sept.  15.  1836. 

Rabbits  preferable  to  Pigs  for  making  Manure.  —  I  have  these  four  years 
past  kept  several  rabbits,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  would  not  be  inore 
beneficial  for  a  cottager  to  keep  than  pigs ;  but  I  always  lose  a  great  many  of 
the  young  ones  when  they  are  about  two  months  old ;  and  I  find  it  is  a  general 
comfdaint  amongst  all  persons  that  keep  them.  If  the  young  could  be  reared, 
I  am  satisfied  that  rabbits  would  be  far  more  profitable  than  pigs,  besides 


*  The  name  of  this  insect  was  procured  for  Mr.  Bree  at  the  time ;  though 
wt  cannot  now  say  with  certainty  what  it  was.  We  may  state,  however,  that 
we  shall  be  happy  to  procure  the  names  of  insects  for  gardeners  or  others, 
who  will  send  them,  accompanied  by  such  information  respecting  them  as 
they  may  possess.  —  Cond. 
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making  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  maDure,  and  that  out  of  the  refuse  of  the 
garden,  a  great  part  of  which  pigs  will  not  eat.  I  use  no  other  manure  than 
rabbits'  dung,  and  the  water  wnich  I  collect  in  a  cesspool  from  the  drain  of 
the  honse;  and  mv  garden  produces  good  crops  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  I 
•hould  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  tried  rabbits  in  die  same 
manner  as  I  have  done,  and  what  has  been  the  result.  ^^J,  F,  Zhury, 
Churehiandt,  Ckeshunt,  Nov,  19.  1836. 

Do  Sheep  eat  aromatic  Plants?  —  In  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  |704< 
(vol.  xxxiv.  p.  270.),  it  is  stated  that  the  merinos  of  Spsun  "  greedily  devour 
henbane,  hemlock,  glaucium,  and  other  nauseous  weeds,"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  "  rejeet  the  aromatic  plants,  such  as  Lavandula  SUB^chaa,  rosemary, 
thyme,  &c.,  which  cover  the  ground  in  abundance."  How  is  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  practice  of  sowing  thyme  in  sheep  pastures  ?  —  John  WUson, 
Sttktbwy,  Feb,  1835. 

Apse  Courtt  near  Walton  on  Thames. —  Here  there  are  145  acres,  1  rood, 
17  perches,  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  covered  with  fruit  trees,  which,  with  a 
border  round  it,  are  let  to  a  gardener;  the  land  in  the  middle  being  occupied 
as  fidds.  (Manning  and  JBray's  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  755.)  Does  this  garden 
stiU  exist  ?  —  71  FT.     Hampstead,  Feb.  1835. 

A  Garden  in  a  BuriaUGround.  —  A  garden  is  said  to  have  been  laid  out  in 
aburiali^oundin  Clerkenwell,  in  1704*,  and  filled  with  flowering  shrubs,  with 
the  exception  of  a  part,  planted  with  garden-stuff,  for  the  use  of  the  occupier. 
(Gentleman^s  Magazine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  245.)  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  where  this  garden  was  situated,  and  whether  it  still  exists  ?  —  Henry  W, 
Thompson,  Jun,     Aldersgate  Street,  Dec.  1834. 

MUler,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Orford,  at  Chelsea.  —  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  xix.,  there  is  the  confession  of  one  John  Vicars,  a  gardener; 
who,  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  at  Holklan,  and  afterwards  working 
under  Mr.  Bridgman  at  Kensington  Palace,  '*  was  employed  in  the  Earl  of 
Orford*s gardens  at  Chelsea,  under  Mr.  Miller,  where  he  stayed  one  year;  and 
afterwards  worked  at  Robert  Mann's,  Esq.,  of  Linton,  near  Maidstone,"  &c. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  this  Miller,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Orford  some  years  previously  to  1749,  was  the  celebrated  Philip  Miller;  and 
also  where  the  Earl  of  Orford's  gardens  were  situated  ?  —  T-  S.    Feb.  1834. 

Walter  Clarke,  an  ancient  Florist,  much  favoured  by  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Harcourt,  and  who  has  a  monument  in  the  flower-garden  of  Newnham 
Courtney,  is  said  to  have  been  honoured  with  a  poetical  tribute  by  Horace 
Walpole.  {Beauties  of  England,  ^c,  Oxfordshire,  p.  281.)  Are  there  any 
of  the  descendants  of  this  worthy  man  still  alive?  and,  if  there  are,  where  and 
what  are  they  ?  —  John  Clarke.     Godmanchester,  Jan,  2.  1835. 

The  Grapes  at  Kinmel  Park.  (p.  487.)  —  The  statement  of  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Caernarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald  is  correct  about  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  bunches  of  grapes  that  he  saw  growing  at  Kinmel  Park.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  information  of  J.  H.  R.,  to  say  that  the 
grapes  were  of  the  kind  called  the  white  Nice ;  a  variety  which  somethnes 
grows  to  an  enormous  size ;  and,  when  the  shoulders  are  tied  up,  they  will 
measure  2  fl.,  and  often  3  ft.  each  way.  The  weight  of  those  spoken  of  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  newspaper  does  not  exceed  7^  lb.  The  black 
Hamburgh  grapes  with  us  this  year  have  been  particularly  fine.  We  have  cut 
several  bunches  weighing  4  lb.  each,  the  berries  of  which  measured  from  3f|  ha. 
to  4^  in.  in  circumference,  and  all  well  coloured.  —  T.  Forrest.  Kinmel  Park^ 
Oct.  17.  1836. 

Large  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  —  Mr.  Wild,  fruiterer,  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, has  had  some  extraordinary  specimens  of  the  black  Hamburgh  grape, 
produced,  from  a  peculiar  method  ot  training,  by  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  miUer, 
of  Eyke.  The  berries  measured  4  in.  in  circumference,  and  some  weire  even 
larger ;  and  their  flavour  was  remarkably  fine.  They  were  growil  in  a  green- 
house, without  artificial  heat.    {Suffolk  Chronicle,  Oct.  15.  1836.)    We  should 
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be  glad  if  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Turner,  curator  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Botanic  Garden,  would  send  us  some  particulars  of  this  mode  of  traimng, 
and  the  results.  —  Cond, 

A  new  Seedling  Vine,  —  The  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  229., 
contains  the  following  notice :  —  "A  seedling  vine,  raised  by  M.  Van  Mons,  at 
Brussels,  produces  fruit  as  large  as  a  green-gage  plum,  which,  at  the  latest, 
ripens  in  the  first  fortnight  of  August,  and  never  fails."  1  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  this  grape  can  be  procured  in  England.  — J.  B,  W,     Sept,  15.  1836. 

Destroying  the  Scale  on  the  Pine-apple  Plant,  (p.  429.)  —  I  have  been  much 
surprised  at  the  treatment  that  your  correspondent  L.  O.  L.  has  received  from 
his  opponents  on  account  of  his  easy  and  simple  recipe  for  the  cure  of  the 
white  scale  on  the  pine  plant.  Having  myself  witnessed  the  complete  success 
of  the  remedy  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
endeavour  to  set  the  public  right  as  to  the  merit  of  the  plan  proposed.  In 
the  course  of  my  enquiry,  I  have  learned  that  L.  O.  L.  is  decidedly  correct  in 
his  statements ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  answering  the  queries  proposed  in  your 
last  Number,  in  case  L.  O.  L.  should  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  answer 
them.  To  the  first,  I  reply  that  the  pines  of  his  friend  in  Bedfordshire  were 
entirely  clear  of  the  white  scale  at  the  time  he  reported  them  to  be  so.  To 
,  the  second,  they  are  clean  now.  To  the  third,  L.  O.  L.'s  friend  requested 
him  not  to  drag  his  name  before  the  public,  and  he  promised  he  would  not ; 
but  I  trust  L.  O.  L.  will  not  only  give  up  his  own  name,  but  will  persuade  his 
friend  in  Bedfordshire  to  permit  his  name  to  appear  also ;  as  it  can  only  reflect 
credit  on  both  the  parties. 

Why  a  recipe  so  simple  in  its  application,  and  so  certain  in  its  effect,  should 
meet  with  such  opposition,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Whether  its  simplicity 
(being  but  a  "  dose  of  soap-suds  "),  which,  in  my  estimation,  is  one  of  its 
merits,  is  the  cause ;  or  whether  the  opposition  is  made  to  the  man,  and  ^ot 
the  measure,  I  must  leave  the  public  to  decide.  —  A  Bedfordshire  Subscriber, 
Sept,  24.  1836. 

Budding  or  Grafting  the  Walnut,  - —  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in 
what  nurseries  in  England  the  walnut  tree  is  budded  or  grafted  ?  I  am  aware 
that  imported  trees,  which  have  been  worked,  may  be  procured  in  several 
nurseries ;  but  I  wish  to  know  whether  working  has  been  practised,  and  to 
what  extent,  in  England.  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Knight's  paper  on  budding 
the  walnut.  —  T,  B,     London,  Sept,  1836. 

The  Olive  Tree  immersed  in  Water,  —  During  how  long  would  an  olive  tree, 
completely  immersed  in  water,  be  able  to  retain  its  foliage  ?  and  would  it 
do  so  for  the  space  of  200  days  ?  An  answer,  in  an  early  Number,  will  greatly 
oblige  your  constant  reader,  —  Antiquitas,     Camherwell,  Oct,  25.  1836. 

Vmus  "Pinaster  as  Timber,  —  In  answer  to  W.  T.  B.  of  Allesley  (p.  498.) 
I  beg  to  state  that  the  wood  of  Pinus  Pinaster,  while  in  a  growing  state,  may, 
I  think,  be  estimated  as  almost  valueless :  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  maturity 
the  case  is  verv  different ;  it  being  then  hard  and  compact,  and  perhaps  equally 
durable  with  the  greater  part  of  that  class  of  pines,  when  grown  in  this  country. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  conflicting  opinions  which  your 
correspondent  has  received  on  the  subject.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that 
none  of  the  pine  tribe,  if  intended  for  use,  should  be  suffered  to  die  standing, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  on  some  soils,  where  proper  thinning  has  not  been 
attended  to.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe,  in  this  case,  how  soon  the  wood 
becomes  deteriorated ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  has  always  beefl  my  practice 
immediately  to  apply  the  axe  to  such  trees  as  indicated  a  failure.  —  T,  Rufger, 
Park  House,  Teddington,  Sept.  5.  1836. 

The  Salisburia  in  the  Botanic  Garden  atf  Utrecht,  mentioned  in  certain  French 
works  as  bding,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centttry,  the  highest  tree 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  has  long  been  in  a  stationary  state  in  that  garden.  The 
age  of  the  tree  is  supposed  to  be  between  70  and  80  years.  Its  height  is  33  ft., 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  21  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  20  ft.  — R, 
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Cerimt  Treet  in  Ae  Park  at  Blair  Srumnond,  near  Stk/mg.  —  Some  of  the 
tree*  at  Blair  Druminoiid  are  of  large  dimensioiis  ;  iheir  branches  sweeping 
the  ground ;  and,  what  IB  remarkable,  tbey  are  never  eaten  by  borses,  sheep, 
or  cattle.  Can  you  intbmi  me  what  Bpecies  these  trees  are  likely  to  be  ?  The 
^ide  whu  ifaowed  me  throu^  the  grounds  said  they  were  some  kind  of  lieech 
Tom  America.  —  J.  Witioa.     GremJathe,  Kent,  Oct.  2.  1B36. 

The  beech  is  certainly  not  so  readily  eaten  by  horses  or  catlJe  as  oorae  other 
trees,  and  the  hornbeam  Mill  less  than  the  beech.  However,  we  ha^ve  written 
to  Blair  Drummond  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  other  places  where  we  imow 
the  beech  and  the  hornbeam  abound.  In  tbe  mean  time  we  shall  be  glad  if 
may  of  our  readers,  who  are  in  possession  of  any  facts  a*  to  trees  siutaUe  for 
park  Kenery,  the  leaves  and  branchea  of  which  are  not  liable  to  be  eatea  by 
cattle,  will  favour  us  with  tbeir  experience  on  the  subject.  —  Coud. 

IHaf/onaatioiu  aj  Peart. — Having  two  jargonelle  pear  treet  in  my  g»nJen  at 
Hoxton,  which  this  year  have  borne  several  curious  pears,  I  should  feel  obliged 
by  being  informed  whether  or  not  the  case  is  uncommon,  and  how  it  is 
accounted  for.  —  FredMck  Luth.     Hoxton,  Sepl.  1836. 

The  circumstance  of  malformations  of  pears  occurriog  in  very  wet  seaaons 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  {  and  several  examples  have  been  noticed  in  the 
previous  volumes  of  this  Magazine. 
?\;.  111.1b  a  specimen  of  one  which 
wegatheredinl8a8,inagardenneBr  , 
WoMng.(See  Vol.IV.p.263.)  To  fv  ~ 
enable  our  correspondent  to  account  ^ 
for  this  iutiu  notanc,  or  vegetable 
metamorphosis,  we  recommend  him 
to  consult  Dr.  Liudley's  Inlroduc 
tion  to  Botany,  2d  edit.  1  vol.  Svo, 
1835;  or  it  will  be  a  good  exercise 
foranyofouryouiigcoirespondents, 
who  may  be  studying  vegetable  pliy 
■iology,  to  write  a  short  article  on 
the  subject.  The  materials  they 
wilt  find  in  the  various  elementary 
works  of  Dr.  Lindley. 

Johnton't  mUow.  (p.  310.)  —  Mr  Grigor,  m  bis  Ifoltce*  of  Gardem. 
rerttarkable  TVeei,  ^c,  m  the  Environi  of  LichjUld,  Slajhrdiiire,  alludes  to  a 
large  and  celebrated  willow  tree,  which  formwly  Mood  near  Oiat  atv  and 
which  was  called  "  Johnson's  V.  illow,  «  famous  on  account  of  its  bavwe 
been  planted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ■  Now,  that  this  tree  was  redii 
pbnted  by  the  doctor  seems  a  matter  of  some  doubt ;  for,  in  the  Oentleiuai/t 
Magaxme  for  July,  1785  (seven  months  after  tbe  death  of  Dr.  JohnsoaX 
there  la  a  particular  accoiml  of  this  willow  tree,  wherein  it  is  sUted  that  u, 
had  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's 
fother,  but  that  the  doctor  never  would  admit  the  fact.  It  appeare,  however 
to  have  been  a  favourite  tree  of  the  doctor's,  and  to  have  attracted  his 
attention  for  many  years  :  indeed,  to  use  his  own  expression,  it  was  the 
ddiehtofhis  early  and  waning  life  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  fwled  to  viait 
It  whenever  he  went  to  Lichfield ;  and,  during  his  visit  to  that  city,  in  the 
year  178,1,  he  desired  Dr.  Trevor  Jones,  a  physician  of  that  place,  to  mve  him 
an  account  of  it,  saying  it  was  by  much  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  therefore  wished  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Phdoiophicat  Tramacfioiu,  that  its  size  might  be  recorded.  Dr.  Jonea,  in 
comphance  with  his  request,  furnished  him  with  the  particular  dimeacions  of 
It,  which  were  as  follows :  — 

The  trunk  rose  to  the  height  of  IS  ft.  8^ in.,  and  then  divided  into  15  tai^ 
ascenduig  branches,  which,  in  very  numerous  and  crowded  subdivisions,  sprod 
at  the  top  m  a  circular  form,  not  unlike  the  appearance  ef  a  shaily  oak,  in  Hning 
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a  little  toWards  the  «ast.  The  circwnference  of  the  trunk  at  the  bottom  was 
15  ft.  9-^  in.;  in  the  middle,  lift.  10  in. ;  and  at  the  top,  immediately  bdow 
the  branefaes,  13  ft.  The  entire  height  of  the  tree  was  49  ft. ;  and  the  circum- 
fbrenceof  the  branches,  at  their  extremities,  upwards  of  200  ft.,  overshadowing 

'  a  plane  not  far  short  of  4000  ft.  The  surface  of  the  trunk  was  very  uneven, 
and  the  bark  much  furrowed.  The  tree  had  then  (Nov.  39.  1781)  a  vigorous 
and  increasing  appearance.  The  most  moderate  reputation  of  its  age  was,  at 
that  time,  near  fourscore  years ;  and  some  respectable  authondes  were 
strotigly  inclined  to  think  that  a  century  had  passed  over  its  head. 

Dr.  Jones  informs  us,  in  the  same  letter,  that  it  stood  nearly  midway 
between  the  Minster  and  Stow  Pools,  in  the  boggy  vale  through  which  the 
Pipe  Brook  runs ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  descent,  which  terminates, 
at  a  short  distance,  in  a  deep  moor.  A  public  footpath  crossed  the  roots  of 
•the  tree  on  the  south-west  side;  and  that,  with  the  consolidation  of  the  light 
spongy  moor,  might  have  been  the  reason  that  the  inclination  of  the  tree, 
from  the  force  w  the  northerly  and  westerly  winds,  was  less  than  usual  in 
aquatic  trees,  especially  those  which  have  diffuse  heads*  It  must  have 
increased  in  size  very  considerably  after  the  year  1781,  when  the  dimensions 
of  it,  given  above,  were  taken  by  Dr.  Jones ;  as  Dr.  Withering  informs  us  that 
he  paid  a  visit  to  this  far-famed  willow  (probably  a  short  time  prior  to  1810); 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  it  was  then  truly  surprising.  He  found  the  trunks 
at  6  ft.  above  the  ground,  to  measure  21  ft.  in  girt,  and  to  extend  20  ft.  in 
height,  of  that  vast  size,  before  dividing  into  enormous  ramifications.  The 
vrhole  trunk,  comprising  about  130  solid  feet  of  timber,  was  then  perfectly 

'sound,  and  the  very  extensive  head  showed  unimpaired  vigour.  It  was 
doomed,  however,  to  continue  in  this  flourishing  state  but  a  very  short  time 
longer ;  for  we  are  informed  that  many  of  its  branches,  on  that  side  of  it 
fronting  the  city  of  Lichfield,  were  swept  away  in  the  indent  storms  of 
Saturday,  Nov.  10. 1810;  and  that  nearly  half  of  what  remained  of  it  fell  to 
the  ground  in  August,  1815,  ''leaving  little  more  than  its  stupendous  trunk, 
its  green  coronal,  and  a  few  side  boughs;"  and  these  relics  of  the  once 
famous  and  celebrated  willow,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ''  the  ornament  and 
glory  of  Stow  Valley,  the  subject  of  every  writer,  the  gratification  of  every 
naturalist,  and  the  admiration  of  every  traveller,''  were,  Mr.  Grigor  tells  us, 
blown  down  in  1829.     It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  an  offset  from  the  old 

,  tree  has  been  planted  on  the  same  site,  and  that  it  is  in  a  vigorous  state  of 

.  growth. 

It  seems  to  be  not  finally  determined,  at  present,  to  what  species  of  willow 
this  tree  really  belonged.  Some  authors  have  stated  it  to  have  been  the 
jSalix  babyl6nica  X.,  or  weeping  willow.  Dr.  Jones  thought  it  to  be  the 
iSalix  viniinalis  L,    Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says  it  was  jS'alix  Russelkana,  ''as  he  was 

,  assured  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson,  who  has  mentioned  it  in  his  edition  of 
Shaw's  Jxistojy  of  Stajffhrdshire  (p.  113.)  by  the  name  of  S.  fr6gilis:"  and 
Mr.  Grigor  informs  us  that  it  appears  to  have  been  iS>alix  &lba. 

There  are  two  engravings  of  this  tree  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazme  for 
1785;  one  at  p<  412.,  the  other  at  p.  640.  The  first  is  not  only  a  view 
of  the  tree,  but  also  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it,  including  a  view  of 
the  Pipe  Brook ;  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Chadd,  generally  called  Stow 
Church ;  and  the  house  where  Dr.  Johnson  spent  much  of  his  time  when  he 
visited  Lichfield.  The  second  is  a  south-west  view  of  the  tree  only,  taken  by 
Mr.  Stringer,  July  20.  1785.  Dr.  Johnson  died  Dec.  13.  1784,  aged  seventy- 
five  years.     I  send  you  a  drawing,  copied  by  Mr.  Russell,  from  the  latter 

.  engraving.  -^  William  Baxter,     Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  June  29.  1836. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Baxter  for  the  above  information,  and  for 
the  copy  of  the  portrait,  which  we  shall,  probably,  have  engraved  for  the 
Arboretum  Britanmcum.  In  the  Salictum  iVoburnente^  Johnson's  Willow  is 
saidy  on  the  authority  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  others, 
to  be  the  5alix  Russelluimiy  which  we  have  no  doubt  it  is.    There  is  a 
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•pkbdid  portrait  of  the  tree,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Burgess,  nrhich 
Ibrmt  a  irontiflpieoe  to  the  Sahchtm;  and  the  appearance  of  tms  portrait, 
which  has  much  more  of  the  character  of  the  beech  than  of  a  wiilow,  induced 
iia  to  request  a  friend,  who  was  going  down  to  Lichfield  in  Septenfaer  Jaist, 
lo  make  some  enquiries  respecting  the  tree;  and  to  bring  us,  if  possible^  a 
sketch  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  young  plant.  In  consequenciSi  ire 
have  receiyed  a  sketch  of  die  young  tree  in  its  present  state ;  a  lithograph  of 
the  4^d  tree  as  it  appeared  before  it  was  Uown  down ;  and,  subsequently,  the 
loan  of  an  oil  painting,  referred  to  in  the  following  letter,  of  the  tree  and  the 
wrrounding  scenery  as  it  appeared  in  1816. 

After  the  tree  was  blown  down,  in  April,  1829,  Mr.  Holmes,  a  coaehmaker 
residing  in  Lichfield,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  Johnson's 
Willow  stood,  r^retting  that  there  was  no  young  tree  to  plant  in  its.  stead, 
recollected  that,  the  year  before,  a  large  branch  had  been  blown  down,  part  of 
which  had  been  used  as  pea-sticks  in  his  garden ;  and  examined  these,  to  see 
if  any  of  them  had  taken  root.  Finding  that  one  had,  he  had  it  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  old  tree,  and  planted  there  in  fresh  soil ;  a  band  of  music  and  a 
number  of  persons  attending  its  removal,  and  a  dinner  being  given  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Holmes  to  his  friends  and  the  admirers  of  Johnson.  The  young  tree 
is,  at  present,  in  a  flourishing  state,  and,  as  Mr.  Grigor  states  above,  20  ft. 
h^.  Our  friend  making  but  a  very  short  stay  at  Lichfield,  another,  a 
recent  near  that  city,  made  further  enquiries,  and  sent  us  a  letter,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

"Saturday  morning  I  walked  to  Lichfield,  to  get  further  information 
respecting  the  willow ;  and  Mr.  Profitt  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Stringer,  who 
made  the  drawings  for  the  GenttemarCs  Magazine^  and  who  is  very  fond  of 
the  arts.  I  find,  also,  that  he  made  the  drawings  of  the  willow  which  were 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  through  the  medium  of  Lady  Chetwynd,  for  His 
Grace's  book.  Mr.  Stringer  has  drawings  of  the  willow  taken  at  various  periods ; 
and,  from  those  collected  and  sent  to  the  duke,  the  duke's  artist  compiled  a  tree ; 
and,  though  the  real  tree  was,  at  one  period,  very  handsome,  still  it  never  was 
symmetrical :  it  always  leaned  to  the  east,  and  was  much  fuller  on  one  side 
tnan  the  other.  Mr.  Stringer  painted  .a  small  picture  of  it  in  18 16,  which  he  will, 
as  well  as  his  sister,  vouch  for  the  correctness  of.  In  1825,  some  boys  made 
a  fire  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree ;  and  Mr.  Stringer,  whose  garden  teaches  near 
there,  saw  the  fire,  and  sent  some  of  his  men  to  extinguish  it ;  one  of  whom 
had  his  shirt  quite  burned  off  before  the  engine  arrived.  The  fire  so  injured 
the  tree,  that  it  decayed  rapidly  afterwards ;  and,  in  a  violent  storm,  on 
April  20. 1829,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  blown  down.  From 
what  I  now  learn,  and  judge  from  all  the  drawings  I  have  seen,  the  published 
lithograph  of  the  tree,  which  you  have,  was  drawn  when  the  tree  lay  on  the 
ground ;  as  Mr.  Stringer  has  a  sketch  of  it  in  its  fallen  state.  I  shall  send  you  the 
tittle  oil  painting  of  the  tree  to-night.  It  can  come  back  when  you  have  done 
with  it,  Mr.  Stringer  will  be  happy  to  give  any  information  in  his  power. 
Mr.  Profitt  enquired  of  tHe  nurseryman  here  as  to  whether  the  plant  is 
male  pr  female.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  former,  but  he  has  never 
observed  any  blossoms  on  the  tree ;  nor  had  Mr.  Stringer.  You  will  perceive, 
at  once,  that  the  duke's  tree  (of  which  Mr.  Stringer  showed  me  a  copy,  sent 
him  by  the  duke)  could  not  have  resembled,  in  the  least,  the  tree  as  it  stood 
in  1828,  it  having  been  so  much  injured  in  1825.  —  A,  D.  H,  Shemtone^near 
Lichfield,  Sept.  12.  1836." 

Hybrids  of  the  True  Service,  —  Has  any  hybrid  been  yet  produced  between 
the  true  service  and  the  mountain  ash,  or  any  other  of  the  services? — T,  O,  M, 

The  Papaw  Tree  has  flowered  in  the  Chelsea  Garden,  in  the  open  air,  for 
some  years ;  but  our  summers  are  too  cold  for  it  to  produce  fiuit.  {^Phikp 
Miller,  in  Gentleman* s  Magasane,  vol.  xxv.,  for  1765,  p.  613.)  Has 'any  gar- 
dener proved  this  ?  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  considei5ng  the 
'Papaw  tree  as  a  hot-house  plant.  —  A  constant  Reader.    Feb.  1835. 
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The  Ifydrangea^  wUk  blue  and  red  Fiowers  on  t^  same  Pktktr'^^^^^^the 
Mnc^lopaedia  of  Gardening  (3d  ed.,  p.  864.),  it  is  meiitCldi^ed  that  the  dsfles 
<rf  spruce  fir,  alum-water,  and  other  things,  applied  to  the  robtft  of  Hy«dfdngea 
Hortensia,  produce  blue  flowers  ;  and,  also,  that  the  earth,  in  particular  situa- 
tions, has  the  same  eflect.  In  favour  of  this,  I  may  remark,  that  almost  eV^ry 
hydrangea  in  Cornwall,  on  the  moory  earth  so  common  there,  ha^'blue 
flowers.  But  I  have  noticed  this  year,  in  South  Wales,  and  also  in  Jersey, 
that  blue  and  red  flowers  fi*equently  occur  on  the  same  plant,  while,  within  a 
few  yards,  were  bushes  with  flowers  either  entirely  red,  or  entirely  Mue;  In 
this  case,  it  could  not  be  the  earth  which  produced  the  effect;  and  I  ktibw 
that  no  artificial  means  had  been  resorted  to.  Can  any  of  your  readers  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject  ?  —  W.  C,     Nov.  8.  1836. 

Acacias  which  throw  up  Suckers,  —  All  the  plants  which  I  have  of  ^c^cia 
dealbata,  and  which  I  thou^t  were  killed  down  to  the  ground,  have  wSde 
fresh  shoots  from  the  stool,  and  are  now  very  ornamental  and  bushy  plfttits, 
averaging  5  f):.  in  height.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  this  species  of  the  Achim 
is  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  although  occasionally  subject  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  most  severe  of  our  winters.  I  have  young  plants  from  seed,  ripetied 
in  the  open  air,  which  may  perhaps  prove,  in  some  degree,  more  h^y  than 
the  original  plant  which  came  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  peat  soil  seems 
to  suit  them  best.  I  am  informed  that  many  of  the  species  of  this  get^us 
throw  up  suckers  from  the  root,  and  these  must  be  very  desirable  krnds' for 
planting  in  situations  where  they  are  liable  (as  they  are  with  me)  to  be  kiHed 
down  to  the  ground  in  winter.  1  should  therefore  be  very  greatly  obliged  to 
you,  or  to  any  of  your  readers,  and  more  especially  to  any  such  who  may  reside 
in  Australia,  if  they  would  fevour  me,  through  your  pages,  with  a  list  bf 'Ihe 
sucker-producing  species.  —  T,  W.  B,     Surrey^  Oct,  1836.  i  ^ 

Ro«a  Hdrdu  is  a  hybrid  raised  at  the  Luxemburg,  and  is  said  to  prodUe^  a 
profusion  of  small  golden  flowers  with  a  purple  eye.  I  have  brought  6vtt  a 
plant,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  already  in  the  country.  -—  J.  W,D, 
Kw.  13.  1836. 

"EAngtis  melUensis,  —  It  is  well  known  that  this  fungus  (which,  by  the  by, 
is  not  a  fungus,  but  a  phsenogamous  plant)  has  long  excited  thie  attention  of 
botanists.  It  grows  upon  an  insulated  rock  off  the  Island  of  Oozo,  ntear 
Malta,  and  its  virtues  were  once  so  celebrated  that  the  knights,  after  reserving 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  use  of  their  island,  distributed  the  rest  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  as  the  most  valuable  gift  they  could  bestow.  From 
the  inaccessible  place  in  which  only  it  is  found,  very  few  have  been  tempted 
to  visit  its  habitat.  Dr.  Walsh  has  done  so,  seen  the  plant  in  situ,  and  efdds 
some  curious  particulars  of  its  history,  not  noticed  before.  He  crossed  over 
to  the  stupendous  rock  on  which  it  grows,  by  means  of  cables  ^ten^d  tO'^he 
opposite  cliff  (the  only  means  of  approach),  and  thus  describes  the^ftc6^^d 
plant :  — 

<  '*  The  summit  is  an  irregular  plain,  with  an  area  of  about  half  aA  a'dffif  in 
circumference,  covered  with  a  slight  surface  of  mould,  in  which  several  raiEEAne 
plants  were  growing,  particularly  the  Cheiranthus  incanus,  in  great  luxurlMce 
and  beauty.  My  guide,  after  some  search,  pointed  out  to  me  sevefiil  plithts 
of  the  fungus  protruding  themselves  just  above  the  soil.  Th6y  were  of  h  d&rk 
ferruginous  red,  and  exactly  resembled  knobs  of  rusty  iron  driven  iht^'&e 
ground.  Beside  them  grew  a  large  plant  of  the  ij'triplex  genus ;  and  cm  |>u!)}ng 
it  up  we  found  the  fungus  growing  as  a  parasite  on  the  fibres  of  its  roots,  and 
the  rudiments  of  several  young  ones  forming.  Having  permission  to  take  up 
a  few  specimens,  I  prepared  to  do  so,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  man/l^ho 
seemed  to  think  it  a  kind  of  sacril^e  committed  by  unhallowed  hands." 
Af):er  stating  the  exaggerated  accounts  published  of  this  vegetable,  and  the 
estimate  in  which  its  medical  properties  ought  really  to  be  held,  he  thtiir  adds : 
' — *'  But  the  circumstance  which  must  always  render  it  a  great  bdttrtY^^al 
curiosity,  is  its  singular  habitat,  and  the  circumscribed  limits  of  it&'?3g)6iti|til(in. 
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I  have  beeo  infonned,  aod  have  reason  to  tiiiiik,  that  the  genuine  plant  exists 
no  where  but  on  the  summit  of  the  Hageria,  and  is  limited  to  a  sphere  of  a 
few  vards  in  circumference.  The  stone  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  is  of 
a  calcareous  and  peculiar  equality.  It  is  so  porous,  that  it  greedily  imlnbes 
moisture^  particularly  the  acid  of  sea^water;  so  that  a  single  drop  falling  on  a 
block  of  toe  stone  is  diffused  through  it  like  water  through  a  lump  of  sugar ; 
andt  in  a  given  time»  it  breaks  down  and  disolves  in  the  same  manner.  The 
same  process  insulated  the  rock,  and,  as  it  is  every  day  going  on,  will  finaUy 
destroy  it.  Already  the  summit  overhangs  the  base,  which  the  acid  of  the 
8e»-water  is  continually  dissolving  and  unc&mining.  At  no  distant  period  the 
whole  will  probablv  be  precipitated,  and  bury  m  the  deep  its  mysteiious 
funffus,  which  will  then  become  an  extinct  plant,  there  being  no  where  else  to 
beS>und  a  specimen  of  that  curious  ve^table^  which,  for  several  centurieB, 
had  eicited  the  interest  and  admiration  of  all  Europe."  (^NarraUve  of  a 
Mettdetwe  at  Constantinople.) 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in  what  work  the  best  coloured  figures 
of  this  singular  fungus  avay  be  found ;  or  where,  or  in  what  manner,  I  coald 
procure  a  model  of  it  coloured  after  nature  ?  —  T,  G,  London^  Sept,  16. 
1836. 

Omamenial  Hedges,  —  What  plants  are  the  most  suitable  for  forming  orna- 
mental hedges,  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  sufficient  fences  against  sheep 
and  cattle  r  I  have  tried  sweet  briar  and  hawthorn  together ;  but,  from  the 
temporary  duration  of  the  former  shrub,  I  find  it  soon  dies  off,  and  leaves  a 
g^  in  the  hedge.  1  have  tried  holly  and  hawthorn,  and  also  the  hawthorn 
and  the  privet ;  but,  though  both  mixtures  make  most  excellent  hedges,  tbey 
are  neitner  odoriferous  nor  flowery.  1  have  lately  planted  a  mixture  of 
Cydonia  jap6nica,  and  double  furze,  but  I  am  afraid  th^d;  the  latter  wil  choke 
the  former.  Has  any  one  tried  the  Cydonia  jap6nica  alone,  or  with  the  common 
hawthorn,  or  with  holly  ?  It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable,  that  the  holly 
should  be  generally  used  instead  of  the  hawthorn ;  because  it  does  neither 
harbour  birds  nor  insects,  nor  produce  so  much  moisture  by  evaporation  as 
deciduous-leaved  shrubs.  —  S,  T. 

Cdcttu  [Cereus]  heptdgona.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  the 
great  Cactus  heptligona  ever  flowered  in  this  country  ?  I  have  a  very  fine 
specimen,  8  ft.  high,  now  showing  flower  in  the  green-house,  here. -^Jb^ 
Clarke^    Compton  Gardens,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset,  May  2.  1836. 

Hoses  in  Northampionsliire,  •^—  In  Smith's  Florist^ s  Magazine,  vol.  L  p.  10., 
it  is  said,  that  it  **  is  reported  that  most  sorts  of  roses  will  not  grow  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  and  probably  not  in  any  of  the  oolitic  districts, 
though  they  grow  freely  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island."  I  shooid  be 
fflad  to  know  from  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
Northamptonshire,  if  they  wiU  state  how  far  the  above  report  is  true ;  and  I 
shall  also  be  glad  to  know  how  far  the  probability  of  roses  not  growing  in  any 
of  the  oolitic  districts  of  England  is  borne  out  by  facts. — J,  JO,  Butler,  Dublin, 
Aug.  1836. 

Tree  Dahlias.  —  In  Vol.  XL  p.  680.  mention  is  made  of  a  tree  dahlia  in  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me  how 
the  plant  has  succeeded  there  ?  I  have  heard,  also,  that  there  is  a  plant  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ;  and  that  Messrs.  Loddiges  had  it  direct  firom 
Mes;ico,  some  years  an;o,  but  lost  it.  I  understand  the  wood  of  the  trunk  of 
this  plant  (for  a  tree  it  cannot  properly  be  called,  being  sufiBruticose  in  struc- 
ture) is  used  for  making  packing-boxes,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  indi- 
genous.— Id. 

The, Potatoes  in  Norway,  all  over  the  country,  carry  a  white  flower.  In 
whole  fields,  not  one  with  red  or  purple  flowers  will  be  seen*  Is  this  the 
effect  of  climate,  which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  every  thing  in 
the  albino  style ;  houses,  cattle,  even  children,  appearing  white  varieties  of 
their  species  ?  (Laing's  Journt  of  a  Residence  in  iformay  dtmt^  1834^  1835^  ttid 
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1806.)  Cm  any  of  your  readers  throw  light  on  this  subject  f-^Tkmnag 
Wbiie,     Leith,  Aug.  1836. 

7%e  Fruit  of  the  B^bes  sangmneum  being  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
black  currant,  than  to  that  of  the  red  currant  or  the  gooseberry,  would  it  not 
he  worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of  hybridising,  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  a  new  fruit  ?  —  W.  R, 

Queries]  retpecting  the  most  profitable  Kinds  of  Fruit  for  a  JMarket-Gardener, 
•^  What  are  the  best  sorts  of  pines,  for  late  and  winter  fruits  ?  What  vines 
are  the  most  productive  and  marketable  for  early  and  late  crops  ?  What 
strawberries  will  do  best  for  forcing ;  also  for  early  and  late  outdoor  crops  ? 
What  peaches  should  be  grown  on  a  south  wall ;  also  nectarines  ? 

The  above  are  to  be  forced,  except  the  outdoor  strawberries ;  those  below 
are  for  east  and  west  walls  aiul  espaliers.  Apricots,  for  east  and  west  walls. 
Cherries,  for  east  and  west  walls ;  the  earliest  and  the  latest  for  e^aliem. 
Plums,  for  east  and  west  walls,  and  espaliers ;  th^  smooth-branched  sorts  only, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  aphis.  Pears  and  apples,  for  espaliers,  only  the 
latest  sorts  and  best  keepers.  Raspberries,  for  espaliers,  the  best  beards,  and 
a  late  sort.  Currants  and  gooseberries,  for  espaliers ;  of  the  gooseberries,  the 
most  erect  growers  will  be  preferred,  as  they  are  to  be  trained  erect. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  every  thing  that  can  be  brought  into  es- 
palier training  with  me  is  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
fruit,  the  advantage  of  pruning,  thinning,  cleansing  from  filth,  protection  from 
fros^  independently  of  beauty  of  appearance.  — Y,   Lancashire^  July,  1S36. 

The  Ghrton  Pippin  Apple,  —  At  Kirkton,  a  village  near  Barton,  in  Suffolk, 
there  is  ^which  Camden  also  takes  notice  of )  a  very  fair  church,  built  ca- 
thedral* wise.  This  town  gives  original  and  name  to  that  sort  of  apples  whidi 
are  called  at  Cambridge,  corruptly,  Girton  pippins,  of  a  very  pleasant  taste. — 
(^Select  Remains  of  the  learned  John  Rav,  p.  135.  8vo,  1661.) 

I  have  no  doubt  some  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  whether  apy  of  the 
trees  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  be  growing  at  Barton  in  the  time  of 
Camden  are  still  in  existence  there ;  and  if  so,  in  what  state  they  are  with 
r^ard  to  health,  bearing,  &c.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  if  what  is 
called  the  Girton  pippin,  in  England,  be  the  same  as  the  Kirkton,  l^i^kton,  or 
cracked,  pippin  of  tne  Edinburgh  Gardens,  which  is  a  small  round  flat  apple, 
nearly  resembling  the  Thorle  pippin. —  Pomona,    Oct,  1836. 

Potash  from  Reel-root,  •. —  The  beet-root,  says  a  French  paper,  is  about  to 
acquire  an  additional  title  to  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  by-  the  new  pro- 
duce which,  besi4es  molasses  and  sugar,  it  is  now  found  can  be  extractfsd  from 
iu  One  p£  these  productions  (potash)  will  be,  like  sugar,  the  rival  of  an  ^otic 
commodity.  M.  Pubrunfant  has  been  the  first  to  discover  the  means  of 
advantageously  extracting  this  substance  from  the  residuum  left  after  the  distil- 
lation ot  molasses,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  thrown  away  after  the  separa- 
tion of  its  alcohol.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  new  source 
of  national  wealth,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  quantitv  of  potash 
yielded  by  M.  Dubrunfont's  process  is  equal  to  one  sixth  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet-root ;  thus  admitting  the  fact  that,  where 
80,000,000  lb.  of  indigenous  sugar  are  annually  produced,  we  may  expect  to  ob- 
tain from  the  primary  materials  14,000,000  lb.  of  a  saline  substance,  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  best  potash  imported ;  besides  alcohol  and  other  productions. 
At  the  present  rate  of  prices,  the  value  of  this  quantity  will  be  about  eight  or 
nine  millions  of  francs ;  and  these  facts  furnish  an  additional  argument  for  the 
protection  of  our  indigenous  sugar  against  foreign  competition.  {MomiKg  Chro* 
nicle,  Nov.  1. 1836.)  1  have  since  learned  that  a  kind  of  coffee  is  made  by  the 
French  from  some  part  of  the  beet-root,  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted, 
which  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  coffee  from  chicory.  Now,  as 
there  is  an  establishment  at  Limehouse  for  extracting  sugar  from  the  beet,  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would  inform  me,  1st, 
Whether  this  manufactory  answers  as  far  as  sugar  is  concerned  ?  2dly,  Whe- 
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ther  potash  is  extracted  from  the  refuse  ?  3dly,  Whether  coffee  is  made  Q^it  ? 
and>  4thly,  To  what  other  purpose  is  the  refuse  applied  ?  The  reason  t  ask 
is,  that  I  intend  trying  to  extract  sugar  from  the  root  on  a  small  scale,  for  the 
use  of  my  own  family,  and  for  teaching  my  pupils.  I  give  you  my  address 
below  for  your  own  use ;  but  wish,  if  you  publish  this  article,  that  it  should  be 
signed  —  A.  D,  G,     Near  Stockport^  Nov,  2.  1836. 

Salubrity  and  Itualubrity  of  Situations  ;  in  answer  to  Samuel  Wright. — We 
strongly  recommend  our  correspondent  to  read  Dr.  M'Culloch's  Etsay  on 
Malaria,  We  are  persuaded  that  very  few  persons  are  aware  of  die  superior 
degree  of  healthfulness  of  an  elevated  open  situation,  exposed  to  the  south 
rather  than  the  north,  and  on  a  dry  and,  if  possible,  calcareous  soil.  '  Few 
of  us  are  aware,  also,  of  the  superior  dryness  produced  in  the  floor  -  nnil 
the  walls  of  ordinary  houses,  by  raising  the  lowest  living-floor  3  fl.  or  A^it, 
above  the  surrounding  surface.  In  labourers'  cottages  this  is  of  the  verylait 
importance,  as  we  shall  show  on  a  future  occasion.  We  shall,  in  the  mean 
time,  extract  some  notices  on  the  subject  from  Dr.  M'Culloch,  and  from  what 
we  consider  the  most  useful  review  of  his  book  that  has  yet  appeared,  in  the 
American  Quttrterly  Review,  No.  viii.,  for  December,  1828.  "  Malaria  (bad  air ^, 
miasma  (miaindy  to  infect),  or  marsh  exhalation,  is  something  which  originates 
in  swampy,  marshy,  moist  ground,  wherein  vegetables  having  grown,  die,  and 
putrefy.  Vegetables  that  die  and  become  disorganised  in  cold  weather  do iiibt 
appear  to  produce  this  infectious  malaria ;  nor  do  vegetables  that  die,  and  are 
dried  up  by  heat,  in  a  dry  place.  Nor  do  we  find  it  in  places  bare  of  vege- 
tation, unless  vegetable  matter,  liable  to  putrefV,  be  found  there  accidentally, 
or  brought  there  purposely.  Nor  do  we  find  this  miasmatous  air  prevalent  In 
the  winter  season :  ttie  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  including,  in 
warm  climates,  one  half  of  October,  are  the  seasons  when  this  pestilence  chiefly 
prevails.  But  it  has  been  observed,  that  places  producing  remittent  fevers  in 
the  f%dl  are  liable  to  produce  intermittents  in  spnngs.  Places  completely  co- 
vered with  water  do  not  produce  malaria,  although  the  margins  of  such  placite 
do.  This  poison  is  now  usually  supposed  to  be  a  gas,  acting  by  its  chemical  pro- 
perties ;  by  others,  it  is  presumed  to  be  an  exhalation,  effluvium,  or  odour ; 
the  ancient  opinion,  at  present  not  considered  as  worth  investigation,  is,  that 
the  deleterious  quality  of  the  air  impregnated  with  it  is  owing  to  animalcuta* 
Malaria,  according  to  Dr.  M'Culloch,  is  the  source  of  more  than  half  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  human  race  is  subject,  and  of  more  than  half  the  mortality 
which  depopulates  mankind.  It  seems  to  be  the  angel  of  destruction,  or- 
dained to  maintain  the  necessary  proportion  between  population  and  the  means 
of  subsistence.  It  detracts  one  half  from  the  value  of  life  in  Holland;  and'at 
least  as  much,  and  probably  more,  in  Italy.  The  chances  of  life  in  England  are 
variously  calculated  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  In  many  parts  of  Holland  they 
are  not  more  than  about  twenty-five.  In  many  places  of  France  they  are 
reduced  by  malaria  to  twenty  and  eighteen  years.  Sicily  and  Sardinfo,  and 
much  of  Greece,  are  similarly  affected.  Lincolnshire,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire, 
ahd  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  known  seats  of  this  pestilence  in  Eng- 
land. Oliver  Cromwell  died  of  it ;  and,  although  we  are  become  much  better 
acquainted  with  its  effects  and  its  habits  than  formerly,  great  ignorance  still 
prevails,  even  in  England,  on  this  interesting  subject.  People  are  not  }^t 
aw^re  of  the  many  situations  pregnant  with  latent  disease,  where  danger  is  not 
suspected ;  nor  are  they  aware  of  the  anomalous  forms  of  indistinct,  but  patn- 
iul,  sufibrin^,  attributable  to  this  cause  where  the  absence  of  intermittent  or 
remittent  diseases  induces  a~  dangerous  confidence  and  security.  Dr.  M'Gnl- 
loch  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  following  list  of  disorders :  — 
Yellow,  remittent,  intermittent,  and  nervous  fevear;  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
cholera,  visceral  obstructions ;  dropsy,  oedema,  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen;  neuralgia,  and,  in  particular,  that  form  of  it,  the  tic  douloureux ;  to  which 
we  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  add  the  dengue  of  the  Havanna  and  Charleston, 
serofala,  and  goitre;   hebetude  of  intdlect,  and  general  lassitude;   a  Bttot&n 
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diathesis ;  rickets,  hernia,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  toothach,  asthma,  peripneu- 
mony,  dyspepsia,  palsy,  phthisis,  chlorosis,  are  doubtful ;  not  that  these  dtt- 
orders,  or  any  of  them,  do  not,  in  many  cases,  originate  in  other  causes; 
but  that  they  are,  in  many  cases,  fairly  ascribable  to  the  effects  of  malaria  <ft 
iniasma. 
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Meeting^  October  4.  1836. —  Exhibited.     Plants.     Lantana  Sell6«,  Cbra- 
br^tum   purpureum,   Chir6nia  /inif61ia,   C.   decusskta,   Amaryllis,  a  hybiid 
between  A.  aulica  and   A.  J6hnsont;  j^rica  verticill^ta,  Manettia  cordifolui, 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  and.  Zyeopetalum  Mackkii;  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.   Myaq- 
thus  cristatus,  and  M.  barbatus,  from  J.  Bateman,  Esq.     Seedling  lobelias 
and  petunias,  a  hybrid  Passiflora  between  P.  alata  and  P.  racemosa,  and 
dahlias,  from  Mr.  R.  Miller,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.    Clematis 
fcerulea  grandiflora,  and  two  orchideous  plants,  from  Mr.  H.  Low,    A  col- 
lection of  flowers,   from   the   Hon.  W.  H.  F.   Strangways.  —  FrtdU.      A 
branch  of  the  Worms!  ey  pippin,  with  sixteen  fruit  upon  it,  from  J.  Webster, 
Bsq.    Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  F.  Hodgson,  Esq.   Cannon  Hall  muscat 
grapes,  firom  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.     SeeiUing  grapes,  between  the  black 
Hainburgh  and  the  Frontignan,  from  W.  Whitlock,  of  Pepper  Hall.    Dove 
Bank  plums,  brown  beurre  pears,  and  chancellor  peaches,  u-om  Sir  Oswalfl 
Mosley,  Bart.,  M.  P.     Providence  pine-apple,  weighing  94  lb. ;  queen  ditto, 
weighing  54  lb.;  ditto,  weighing,  4 J  lb.;  from  Mrs.  EdwarcLs  Vaughan.  Jferii 
figR,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Plants,  Zygopetalum  Mack^',  So- 
lanum  dspero-lan^tum,  S,  sp.  with  eatable  fruit;  Zithospermum  nosmarini- 
lolium.  Lobelia  Tupa,  Vallota  purpurea,  Escall6nta  montevidensis,  !^nemi6ne 
vitifolia,  Tecoma  capensis,  dahlias,  and  China  asters.  —  Fruits,  Pears : 
Flemish  beauty,  fondante  d'automne,  beurr^  Bosc,  Buffam,  Henri  Quatre, 
Louise  bonne  (of  Jersey),  poire  figue,  bergamotte  Dertrycker,  autumn  berga- 
mots^  moorfowl  egg.     Grapes :  white  Nice. 

Medals  awarded,  A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  at  this  meeting  to 
Mrs.  Edwards  Vaughan,  for  the  above-mentioned  pine-apples;  a  Knightian 
jmedal  to  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  for  the  Cannon  Hall 
muscat  grapes ;  and  one  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  for  the  Dove  Bank  plums. 
Bank^i^an  medals :  one  to  Mr.  H.  Low,  for  the  Clematis  cseriilea  grandiildra 
(see  fig.  57.  p.  358.) ;  and  one,  also,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  Zygopetalum 
•  Mackaii. 

Meetings  Oct.  18.  1836.  —  Presented,     Memoires  de  TAcademie  Royale 
des  Sciences  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  torn.  xiii. ;  et  Memoires  presentes  par 
divers  Savans  a  TAcad^mie  Royale,  &c.,  tom.  vi. ;  by  the  Royal  Academy 
-  of  Sciences,  &c.,  of  Paris.     Transactions  of  the  Agncultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  India;  by  the  Society. 

Exhibited.  Plants.  Epidendrum  ciliatum,  Oncfdium  ciliatum,  Cattl^ya 
Loddigesi;,  Zygopetalum  Mackan  var.,  Maxillaria  D^pei,  Pol^spora  axilUriu, 
from  Messrs.  Rollisson.  Strelitzia  humilis,  from  T.  Harris,  Esq.  Miscel- 
laneous flowers,  from  the  Hon.  W.  H.  F.  Strangways.  Ditto,  vom  Mrs. 
Marryatt.  Specimens  of  a  new  variety  of  oak,  from  Messrs.  Fennessy  of  the 
Quay,  Waterford.  (See  fig.  82.  p.  407.)  A  collection  of  dahlias,  seedling 
ditto,  roses,  and  Cypripedium  inslgne,  from  Mr.  G.  Glenny.  A  collection  of 
dahlias,  and  a  seedling  chrysanthemum,  from  Mr.  R.  Chandler.  Cassia 
sp.,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  —  Fruits,  A  melon  from  Valencia,  from  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Staniforth.  Three  varieties  of  apples,  from  the  Rev.  W.  Cobbold 
of  Selbome.  Louise  bonne  (of  Jersey)  pears,  from  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel. 
l^bck  Prince  grapes,  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  varieties  of  pearsi  from 
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Mr,  C»  Spoiy.    Black  HMiilmrgh  snipM  (grown  iif  a  green-house,  tntbKnit 
firo-heat),  from  R<  Gibson,  Esq*,  of  Hackney. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.    Planti,     Buddlea  madagascari^nsis,  Mo» 
naelitethns  discolor,  Alstroem^iw  acutif&liay  EscaUdnia  montevid^sis,  K^do- 
chhon   ToMbilis,   Scabidsa  atropurpurea   grandifldra,    Tecoma  cap6nsi»*  — - 
Fruits,    Pears :  Comte  de  Lamy,  "  a  very  sugary  variety ;"  Duchesse  d' An- 
ffouleme,  from  a  wall;  beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  a  most  abundant  bearer; 
Marie-Louise,  from  a  wall ;  brown  beurr^,  from  a  standard ;  doyenne  gris ; 
doyenn^  blanc,  from  a  wall;  Seckle,  from  a  wall;  bon  Chretien  fondant; 
Gansers  bergamot,  from  a  standard ;  beurr6  d' Angleterre  [*'  so  called  by  the 
Paiisians,  by  whom  it  is  largely  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  ;  being  a  great 
bearer,  and  succeeding  as  a  standard.    It  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  brown 
beurr^;  nor  is  it  common  in  England.** —  R,  T,];  Due  de  Berri,  Welbeck, 
moorfowl  egg.    Apples :  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Hollandbury,  late  carse  of 
Gowrie,  no  core :  all  good  kitchen  apples. 

'*  The  above  are  all  from  standards,  except  those  marked  otherwise. 
The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  eaual  in  size  to  the  specimens  received  from 
Jersey.  Still,  although  smaller,  tne  Marie-Louise  is  tne  more  valuable  of  the 
two.  The  brown  beurre  and  Gansel's  bergamot  are  seldom  grown  on 
standards ;  but,  when  they  do  succeed,  the  flavour  is  very  good.  Some  of 
the  kinds,  as  the  Comte  ae  Lamy  and  bon  Chretien  fondant,  are  better  in 
some  seasons  than  the  present."  —  J?.  T. 

Medali  awarded,  A  Knightian  medal  was  this  day  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  for  their  orchideous  plants ;  also  to  Mr.  Glenny,  for  his  dahlias  ; 
and  a  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  their  seedling  chrysanthemum. 

Meetings  Nov.  1.  1836.  Presented.  —  Books,  Stent  on  the  Failure  of  the 
Potato  Crop  ;  from  the  author.  Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Address 
delivered  at  the  first  annual  Exhibition,  and  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangel^nts  of  the  second  annual  Exhibition,  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  from  the  Society.  Verhandlungen  der  K.  K. 
Landwir^-Schafts-Geschellschafl  in  Wien,  part  L  voLiv,  n.  s.;  from  the 
Society. 

Exhibited.  Plants.  Cactus  truncata,  Blet/a  hydicmxholdes,  Gesn^ria  ob- 
longata. Gloxinia  niaculata,  Justicia  speciosa,  Columnea  sdindens,  Tfnca 
rosea  alba,  Amaryllis,  ^rica  magnffica,  E,  viridescens,  and  E.  cerinthoides, 
from  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.  Two  seedling  chry- 
santhemums, raised  from  seed  o£  the  expanded  crimson  chrysanthemum ;  and 
two  seedling  capsicums,  from  the  long  red-fruited  var.,  from  Mr.  J.  Wheeler, 
Qxford.  Rochea  falcata  (two  years  old),  from  Mr.  Cuthill.  Qncfdium  cris- 
pum,  and  Catasetum  cristatum,  from  Messrs.  Rollisson.  Twenty-four  varieties 
of  seedling  chrysanthemums,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Bignonta  venusta,  and 
camellia  flowers,  from  Mr.  G.  Phillips.  —  Fruits.  Beurre  diel  pears  (from 
four  standards),  from  Mr  Jarvis,  Turnham  Green.  Currants,  from  Mr.  G. 
Phillips.  A  queen  pine-apple,  weighing  4^ lb.;  ditto,  41b.  5oz.;  and  an 
Enville  pine-apple,  weighing  6  lb.  5  oz.,  grown  from  suckers,  without  fire- 
heat  ;  from  Mr.  Spence  (see  Mr.  Spence's  excellent  communication  on  Brug- 
m&nsia,  p.  589.),  gardener  to  R.  Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  -  Apples,  from 
J.  Reeves,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  —  Articles,  Model  of  an  apparatus  for  preserving 
currants  on  the  trees,  from  Mr.  G.  Phillips. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Pears  :  Dumortier,  Tillington,  fondante 
Van  Mens,  Marie-Louise,  calebasse,  figue  de  Naples  ["  a  hardy  vigorous- 
growing  tree.  The  fruit  has  something  of  the  flavour  of  bishop's  thumb  and 
poire  figue."  —  R.  T.\  Whitfield,  bergamot  cadet,  Forelle,  alpha,  Eyewood 
[mentioned  as  a  new  and  superior  variety  under  our  Pomological  Notices,  in 
a  preceding  page],  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  beurre  d*Arem- 
berg,  Napoleon,  Styrian,  sucre  vert,  Madame.  Apples  :  Golden  reinette, 
king  of  the  pippins,  Margil,  Barcelona  pearmain,  Hollandbury,  beauty  of  Kent, 
Bedfordshire  foundling,  Devonshire  buckland,  Hormead  pearmain   drap  d*or. 
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a  **  TJbe^  last  six  sofrts  are  good  kitchen  apolel,  patrticidariy  tbe  Bedfordshire 

foundling."  —  R,  T,     Chrysanthemums  :  Queen  (Nos.  70.  and  79.)»  and  Stan« 
I  h6p6ft  ehuruea. 

„  Medals  atuarded,    A  silver  ELnightian  medal  to  Mr.  Green,  for  Columii«0 

;.  sc&udens  ;  to  Messrs.  RoUisson,  for  Oncidium  crfspum  ;  and  to  R.  Dunmtp 

^  Esq.,  lor  pine-apples. 


Art.  VII.     Obituart^, 

The  following  notice,  understood  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Lindley,  is  taken  from 
the  Athenceum,  A  biography,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  will  be  found  in  the 
French  journal  Hermes^  for  Sept.  24.  1836. 

**  Jussieu,  —  The  French  newspapers  have  announced  the  death,  at  the  ago 
of  eighty-nine,  of  the  celebrated  botanist,  M.  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu. 
We  cannot  suffer  this  melancholy  event  to  pass  by  without  offering  our  hum<* 
ble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  so  excellent  a  man,  and  profbund  a  philos<n>her« 
—  the  great  and  successful  antagonist  of  Linmeus  in  his  favourite  field  of 
natural  history,  and  the  founder  of  the  present  school  of  systematic  botany. 
Called,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  to  assume  the  duties  of  botanical 
demonstrator  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  in  room  of  Lemonnier,  the  physician  of 
Louis  XVI.,  Jussieu  was  led,  from  the  very  banning  of  his  career,  to  oc* 
eupy  himself  with  the  affinities  and  analogies  of  plants ;  and  he  speedily 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects  far  beyond  that  of  his  day.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus  was  more  specious  than  solid, 
and  that  it  had  the  intolerable  fault  of  leading  those  who  adopted  it  to  a 
superficial  and  uAphilosophical  mode  of  studying.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
not  less  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  systems  of  his  countrymen,  Tournefort 
and- Adanson,  which  were  the  only  natural  methods  of  arrangement  at  that 
time  known ;  for  the  works  of  Ray,  upon  which  they  were  founded,  had  be* 
come  obsolete.  This  led  Jussieu  to  investigate  for  himself  the  principles 
upon  which  the  mutual  relations  of  plants  are  to  be  determined ;  and,  after 
nmeteen  years  of  study,  he  found  himself  able  to  lay  before  the  world  his 
ideas,  in  his  celebrated  Genera  Plantarum,  which  at  once  elevated  its  author 
to  the  highest  rank  among  botanists,  and  created  a  new  era  in  science ;  for 
it  reduced  to  a  definite  form  all  those  important  circumstances  upon  which 
natural  affinity  depends,  and  proved  that  the  points  which  Linnaeus  nad  found 
inappreciable  and  intangible  were  susceptible  of  being  clearly  stated  and 
methodically  disposed.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  hs^  been  generally  dis« 
believed ;  and  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of 
systematic  botany  previously  to  1789,  the  year  in  which  the  Genera  appeared. 
From  that  time  forward  it  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  in  those  countries 
where  men  were  to  be  found  capable  of  appreciating  the  profound  views  of 
its  learned  author.  In  England  it  met  with  little  notice  till  the  year  1810, 
when  Brown's  Prodromus  of  the  New  Holland  Flora  was  ushered  into  the 
world.  Up  to  that  time,  botany,  under  the  evil  influence  of  a  self-created 
leader,  was  with  us  in  a  state  of  torpor.  As  soon  as  the  principles  of  Jussieu 
and  his  follower.  Brown,  began  to  become  known,  they  spread  rapidly  in  this 
country,  and  the  science  &om  that  period  began  tO'  revive.  The  Genera 
Plantarum  was  the  only  special  work  that  its  author  ever  published.  All 
that  he  subsequently  produced  consisted  of  separate  memoirs  upon  parts  of 
his  great  work,  in  which  he  altered,  or  added  to,  what  he  had  therein  stated, 
or  proposed  improvements,  as  his  sources  of  knowledge  became  more  ex- 
tended. For  many  years  he  has  been  dead  to  science,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  his  eyesight ;  and  has  been  exclusively  occupied  in  an  exemplary 
attention  to  his  duties  in  private  life ;  while  his  chair  of  botany  has  been 
worthily  filled  by  his  son  Adrien,  who  inherits  the  talent  and  reputation  of  his 
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fiither*  The  last  illness  of  Jnssieu  was  sudden  and  short :  his  body  was 
already  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years ;  his  hearing,  as  well  as  his 
sight,  nad  failed  him,  although  his  faculties  are  said  to  have  otherwise  re- 
mained but  little  impaired ;  and,  at  last,  to  use  the  words  of  a  correspondent, 
"  ta  mort  fut  mains  un  maiheur  qu^ufie  apotheote,^  After  the  manner  of  the 
French,  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  over  his  grave ;  and  M.  Mirbel, 
to  whom  this  sacred  duty  was  entrusted,  is  said  to  have  performed  his  melan- 
choly task  with  an  eloquence,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  most  worthy  of  his  own 
high  reputation."  («/.  L,  in  Athetueum,  Oct.  22.  1836.) 

Mr.  John  Shepherdy  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Oardens, 
died  Sept.  27.  1836.  His  name  has  been  associated  with  that  Institution 
fix>m  its  first  establishment,  now  nearly  35  years  since.  He  was  recommended 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  then  president  of  the  garden,  by  the  late  J.  L.  Philips, 
Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and  tuUy  justified  the  high  character  given  him  by  that 
gentleman,  as  a  person  eminently  gifted  by  nature  for  such  a  situation.  En- 
dowed with  a  native  love  of  gardening,  and  inde&tigable  in  his  exertions,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  the  establishment  over  which  he  was  placed  to  a  state  of 
competition  with  the  first  gardens  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
department  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  it  stood  for  many  years  unrivalled :  the 
scitamineous  tribe  were  also  cultivated  with  great  success,  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Mr.  Roscoe  of  illustrating  that  interesting  class  of  planta  During 
his  long  curatorship,  the  records  of  the  garden  exhibit  an  array  of  names  of 
high  celebrity,  as  well  in  rank  as  science,  and  more  particularly  of  enlightened 
foreigners.  Of  social  habits,  and  great  cheerfulness  of  mind,  his  society  was 
much  courted  by  the  cultivators  of  plants  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  many  gentlemen  being  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  correct  taste  in  the  disposition  of  their  grounds  and  gardens.  A  pleasing 
specimen  of  his  talents  in  this  line  will  be  found  in  the  new  Liverpool  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens.  From  the  extension  of  the  town,  and  the  proximity  of  dwelling- 
houses,  it  was  found  reauisite,  about  three  years  ago,  to  change  the  site  of  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  and  since  that  period  W[,  Shepherd  has  been  un- 
intermittingly  employed  in  preparing  and  completing  the  fine  piece  of  ground 
purchased  for  that  purpose,  in  Lodge  Lane,  His  h^th  had  sensibly  declined 
for  the  last  two  years,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  to  witness  the 
opening  of  the  new  gardens,  when  the  approbation  of  his  labours  by  the 

gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  the  subscribers  at  large,  was  conveyed  to 
im  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  their  aged  curator.  He 
was  arrested  on  his  way  to  London  by  the  hand  of  sickness,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  returning  home,  after  a  confinement  and  severe  illness  of  six 
weeks,  died  on  the  27th  of  September.'  Mr.  Shepherd  was  born  at  Gosford, 
a  small  village  in  Cumberland,  and  was  in  his  73d  year. 

The  interment  of  Mr.  Shepherd  took  place  at  St.  Mary*s  Church,  Edge- 
hill,  when  the  committee  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  a  number  of  the  pro- 
prietors attended,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  late  curator. 
(lAverpool  Mercury^  Sept.  30.) 
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